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SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE. 
Putting!- the saddle on tlie right horse seems -a 
very simple matter, yet how seldom is it done ! 
There is a universal tendency to lay the blame on 
some one else than the persons to whom it is pro- 
perly due. This is particularly ohservable in the 
delinquency of inisexpending means and ruining 
soul and body by driidcing. The blame of this 
social ahomiaation is not laid to the door of the 
drinker, but to turn who manufactures or sells the 
drink. There is here a curious and wilful con- 
fusion of ideas. Let there he no longer any 
! licensed brewer or distiller, no retailer of the 
liquors wduoh these tradesmen produce, and you 
cut up drinking, root and branch. There will he 
at once a world of perfect sobriety, a return to the 
Golden Age. Such is the doctrine lavishly incul- 
•cated by many ivorthy people-- -the saddle ingeni- 
ously put on the wrong horse, although the right 
•one is by no means out of sight or difficult to catch. 
Brewers, distillers, dealers in liquors, are held up to 
■ reprobation as a set of monsters, to be chased from 
the face of the earth. No blame -whatever falls on 
those -who are guilty of pernicious "indulgence. 
They are sufiering innocents, victims of an unhappy 
temptation. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
perusing a lately issued brochure in verse by Mr 
S. 0, Hall (husband of that estimable authoress, 
Anna Maria Hall), entitled The Trial of Sir 
Jm 2 )er. This imaginary culprit is represented to 
be a distiller, and as great a wretch as can be 
imagined — 

Lie — the Distiller — makes and vends the Gin ! 

Arraign him as the chiefest source of sin. 

Placed at the bar, witness after witness — consisting 
■of ragged drunkards of all descriptions, heart- 
broken Avives, and Ijalf-starved children — aiipear to 
testify against Sir Jasper, In the point of view 
adopted by Sir Ha'll, the narrative of proceedings 
in court is interesting, though painful, the versifi- 
cation llue-nt, and the characters well sustained ; 
the whole deriving force from a number of well- 
executed wood-engravings, after designs by noted 


artists. The fiction ends by dismissing the accused, 
in order that he may repent of his sins, there being 
no law to hang him, which is some matter for 
regret. We are told that the book has had a con- 
siderable sale, from Avhich it may be inferred 
that the reasoning employed is acceptable to large 
numbers of readers. But can any one who ponders 
seriously on the horrors that are depicted, believe 
that drunkenness Avould disappear, if all the Sir 
Jaspers in Christendom were to cease distilling or 
vending their destructive fluids ? 

Not long since, a lecturer ivith a gift of language 
and good opinion of himself, issued u tract, denounc- 
ing all half-measures for the promotion of tem- 
perance. An act of parliament, he said, should 
be passed, rendering the manufacture and sale of 
every species of intoxicating drink penal. Distil- 
leries, hreAverios, public-houses of all sorts, should 
be shut ujj. Nothing short of that Avould be effica- 
cious. The lecturer had neither read history, nor 
studied the probable results of his suggestion. He 
did not seem to know that absolute repression had 
failed Avherever it was attempted — that human 
nature was too much for the laAV. In other Avords, 
by closing licensed distilleries, people distil fur- 
tively in cellars or in mountain recesses beyond 
"the ken of police. By stopping licensed breweries, 
the practice of domestic breAving is struck up). 
Whole hosts of contrabandists arise as if from 
the ground. The Avorld, instead of being benefited, 
is turned upside doAvn. A number of men, with 
capital to lose, and with a corresponding sense of 
responsibility, are repilaced by reckless adventurers 
having no regard to law or decency. Drinking 
goes on as badly as ever, and, after a little time, 
the cure is discovered to he ten time.? worse than 
the disease. Such arc the melancholy teachings of 
experience. 

Things are undeniably had as regards the vicious 
indulgence in stimulants, and seemingly the worse I 
they grow as the means of expenditure become more 
plentiful, and the more idle time is at disposal. 
But in such indulgence there is no particular 
novelty. Excesses in gin-drinldng hecamfi alann- 
ingly prevtdent in Ejigland about 1735, IblloAved 
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by agonisiDg poverty and wretcTiecIuess. rListea to 
■what Smollett says of the period : ‘ The populace 
of London were sunk into the most brutal degen- 
eracy by drinldng to excess the pernicious spirit 
called gin, which was sold so cheap that the lowest 
class of the people could afford to indulge them- 
selves in one continued state of intoxication, to 
the destruction of all morals and order. Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the | 
retailers of this poisonous compound set up painted ; 
boards in public, inviting people to he drunk for j 
the small expense of one penny ; assuring them i 
that they might he dead drunk for twopence, and 
have straw for nothing. They accordingly pro- 
vided cellars and places strewed with straw, to 
which they conveyed those wretches who were 
overwhelmed with intoxication. In these dismal 
caverns they lay xtntil they recovered some use of 
their faculties, and then they had recourse to the 
same mischievous potion ; thus consuming their 
health and ruining their families, in hideous 
receptacles of vice, resounding with riot and 
-execration.’ 

Then began, as now, schemes for reducing the 
evil by legislative enactment. Moved by various 
I representations, tbe House of Commons, -when 
j discussing the estimates, iu 1736, imposed a pro- 
1 hibitory duty of twenty shillings per gallon on 
■ the manufacture of spirituous liquors, and an 
i annual license of fifty pounds on every person i 
; keeping a public-house or inn where such liquors i 
i . were sold. A law to this effect (9 Geo, II. c. 23) ■ 
i was accordingly passed. It proved utterly abor- 
! tive. There was more drunkenness than ever, 

I Only two licenses were taken out in all London, 
j The keepers of public-houses and inns sold spirits 
in defiance of the law. Persons went about the 
streets with bottles, retailing drams night and i 
day. Informers, of course, sjxrung up, hut they : 
were waylaid, and in some cases murdered. Magis- I 
! trates were so tired out with cases for punishment, ' 
j that they at length would not listen to them ; ^ 
j more especially as the information laid before them 
was often a mass of peijuty. Smollett sorrowfully 
owns that ‘ the consumption of gin had consider- 
ably increased every year since those heavy duties 
were imposed.’ The law was in existence for about 
i seven years. Latterly, no attention xvas paid to 
it. The injury it inflicted was not confined to 
a more prevalent consumption of intoxicating 
drinlcs. The trade being abandoned by many 
respectable dealers, was, as has been said, carried 
on by peripatetic vendors, also by ruffians and 
desperadoes iu the vilest haunts. At length, 
government was brought to confess that the law 
of repression was altogether a mistake. It was 
repealed in 1743, and things gradually settled 
into their old course. We recommend the advo- 
cates of extreme restriction to read the debates on 
the operation of the act. They fill nearly three 
hundred columns of the p.arliamentary history of 
the period. 

We need not, however, go back a hundred years 

fe 


to discover that undue restriction in licensing has 
a marked tendency to encourage the growth of 
unlicensed houses — ordinarily called shebeens. We 
can speak of one of the large towns of Scotland, 
where the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
suffers no diminution, either by restricting the 
number of public-houses, or by an increase of 
price in the article consumed. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the unlicensed houses or 
shebeens are obscure and vile resorts, known 
to the most depraved of the population, and 
carrying on their trade in spite of the severest 
fines or lengthened imprisonment. They thrive 
chiefly by supplying liquor at night, and on Sun- 
days, when the licensed houses are closed. From 
the time the public-house keeper puts up his shut- 
ters on Saturday night, till he takes them down on 
Monday morning, the sheheeners cany on their 
profitable hut odious profession. A history of the 
shifts they are put to, their tricks to avoid detec- 
tion, their imprisonments — futile as regards stop- 
ping the trade — would go far beyoud our hounds. 

Unfortunately, the excellent and well-meaning 
people who run away with the idea that legislation 
can avert intemperance, do not study the ques- 
tion in that practical manner with which it is 
viewed by police-ofiicers and magistrates. Sobriety 
is not attainable by act of parliament. Legis- 
lation can only regulate, not extirpate. To do any 
substantial good, temperance principles must he 
cultivated by the people themselves. We are 
glad to see that such is the opinion of the Eight 
Hon. John Bright. In lately addressing a meeting 
of the Society of Friends, he said ‘the position he 
took up on this question differed very much from 
that taken by many about him. He found that 
they were always crying to parliament for the 
cixre of this great evil, and the propositions before 
them shewed that they adhered to that course. 
They ask for things to be done which in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion were impossible. The 
asking for these things in itself revealed an amount 
of simplicity which he could not understand. It 
is for the parliament to make such changes as are 
necessary for the public good, and for the proper 
administration, of police regulations. But if the 
public-houses were closed on Sundays, if the hours 
of sale were shortened, if the licenses were taken 
from the grocers, the amount of drinldng is so 
absolutely appalling, that it would still be lessened 
but to a small degree. Those who advocate 
greater changes were always pointing to the 
United States ; hut iu the state of Ohio, from 
which a letter had been read, public opinion was 
favourable to it, and legislation followed as a 
matter of course. If parliament were to pass such 
laws as those proposed by many of the friends of 
temperance legislation, they would soon have to 
repeal them, for the whole city of London would 
be in riot, revolt, and insurrection. Against public 
opinion, parliament can have no more power than 
the meanest citizen. Tic had been urged for 
many years to take these questions under his 
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r Alliance .friends, and he had been ferent mi ^ht society ^th 
induced to look very carefully to^ what is the a zealous class of nhii 
^ touched. He wasting time on wlSit is 

believed it would never be touched unless the s^iort, they have disas 

tUougUttul, serious men, beginning with the on the right horse 

ministers of the gospel, and all those who go to 
places ot -worship for other reasons than fashion 
should regard this q_uestion as one of the great 
evils they have to overcome. If the ministers of 
the churches drink, a good many of their con- 
gregations will favour this evil, in consequence. 

He had coine to the opinion, that unless the 


toxiJXL HuGENT AND THE ARTIST 
‘ So do I, my dear.^ 

J. w” 1!™“ “ chaperone, and 

} ou IS ould onjoy a Me time in London.’ 

yet’ ^ ““ P“‘ ‘liat 

^ ‘ Then we will go. 
nice part, near 
the morning, ? 


I referring to his- o-vm abstemious practices, which 
I he had pursued for a number of years, he con- 
! eluded by giving it as his belief, ‘ that it would be 
: an advantage, which no words in our langua^re 
would be at all adec[uate to describe, if those who 
wish to do anything for their fellows, 
bring about a cm-rent of national opini 
of abstinence from a source of so much 
Here, at last, we have common-sense, 
reform himself, and then all would 1 
Instead of clamouring for acts of parliani 
perating imaginary Sir Jaspers, a man 
into his own cupboard, and bring exai 
■ as moral suasion to bear 0 ' ‘ 
haplessly misguided fellowi 
I ever, are now omiefly d 
! receiving part of the coi 
I and the ignorant, whom 
I convenient to address ir 
i Let us endeavour to present a trir 
[ the case. A person of cultured tastes dJ 
j public-houses. To the allurements of 
i he 13 perfectly indiffereut—is 


_ We will take lodgings in a 
T: e-verything ; and we will shop all 
and lunch at a pastry-cook’s, and 
ifternoon, and go to the theatre in 
And, when we are tired of ail that 
)ack to dear Nutting, and the W 
:ows/ :■ 

iinge will be very nice.'' said Mtr« 

acquiese'ed and waT 

^eneraUy loved in consequence. That she had 
nn! loved, was a loss to some 

-- Eia wen y, ’ . ® e would have made an admirable wife, 

onhialess fortunate and liusband would have got his own wav in 
rvs. Gross excesses, how- everything; but perhaps that would have been 
monstrated in the wage- for him too, and Miss Emily's celibaL w!^ 

. munity--.the thougln-les^ probably all for the best. was 

inLpitofaiSo^u?“^^ GeLTvrErTir'''* foA Sybil’s step-father, 

V true .statement of .ToSw 

«tws does not enter S an English : widow | 

H gin-palaces one encumbrance, and >when he lost the 

themselves with the wrong inclividuals-saddlin^ ° naturalised, and bestow her hand and 
leaving the true offenders I. ^ of his nephews; and ta 

obvious that two things have ^h^s end she spent several holidays in Prussia and 

KMi’-.-sisi- ‘S& ? Si-.sti-zrcT. iS 

hibour. Money to spend, and time to mis-exnencl it w oousms-german. So 

The state of general prosperity finds whole mlsseL^f S feok who had promised 

people mentally unprepared for it, and we see thp interests, and who was a con- 

cousequences. Holidays, now more common thnn private life, was puzzled, till 

Biey once were, observably aggravate tlie mischief suggested as a fitting 

The act of paiiiament hiirpassel, to^ve SrrSin. relative^ 

bmik holidays during the yeai’ in England minfiw f i ^ accepted her services, 
froui its working he almost called an act to encoi- enmah ®he was please<l 

age idleness and waste of means, for, as is seen’^n who Iiad k^ays 
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Couaiu Emily thouglit a while, and then, said : 

‘ There is Jane, Mrs Hinchbrooke’s kdy^s-maid, 
who married and settled in London, where she 
lets lodgings. I have her address somewhere.’ 

‘ Lets lodgings !’ cried Sybil. ‘Perhaps they are 
vacant, and we can have them. Find out where 
she lives, at once, there’s a dear.’ 

Cousin Emily’s huge rosewood desk yielded up 
a card which announced that Mrs Rogers had 
genteel apartments, replete Avith every comfoii:, 
in Gower Street, 

‘It must he in quite a fashionable part,’ said 
Sybil, consulting a map, ‘because it is near Oxford 
Street and the British Museum.’ 

So Cousin Emily wrote to Mrs Rogers, who had 
been many years in the service of her principal 
crony in the cathedral city, and to whom she had 
pre.serjtetl a Avorkbox on lier marriage ; and received 
a reply by return of po.st to the effect, tint, by 
the most extraordinary accident in the Avorld, her 
drawing-room floor Avas A'acant, 

So, one fine October day, the yotiug maid and 
the old one found themselves transferred from 
their bright roomy home in the country to dingy 
Loudon lodgings, Avhich Sybil commenced at once 
to brighten up Avith flowers, 

Th%' then eomiuenced a life which the male 
mind shudders to contexhplite — a life of shopping. 
ISfot that Sybil had many Avants, or made many 
purchases, hut those Avhicli she did make AA'ent a 
prodigious Avay. Supposing she detcnnincd to get 
a mantilla, do you think they Avent to the nearest 
shop for such things and bought one ? Not a hit 
of it. They looked in all the Aviudows Avhich 
displayed such things in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
Oxford Street, and Regent Street, and Avhen they 
saAV something which pleased them, they Avent 
inside and OA'erhauled the Avhole stock, diverging, 
at the shopman’s instigation, into every article of 
female costume from hiill-dresses to stocking.?, and 
thou left, .saying they Avould think about it. 

When hnngry, they turned into pastry-cooks’ 
shops,* and ate ices and sAveet cake,?. About five 
o’clock tliev were exhau.sled, and Avent home to 
tea ; after Avhich they sallied out again to a theatre, 
a' concert, or an entertainment, and then Avonnd np 
the day Avith a hearty supper. 

This kind of life aaus all A'ery Avell flu’ the young 
one, Avho had the constitution of a ciissoAvavy, but 
at the end of tliree clays Cousin Emily fell ill. 
Sybil was much concerned, and Avantecl to call in 
a doctor, but the invalid did not consider, that 
■necessary. 

‘I think, dear,’ she said meekly, ‘that if Ave Avere 
to dine sometimes, I should be able to stand it all 
Avell enough.’ 

So they adopted more regular habits, and 
Sybil left off Avorkiug her chaperone so liard ; 
obtained books froiu a library, hired a piano, ancl 
started a piece of silk floAA’-er-work. But as her 
constitixtion and habits demanded a good deal of 
e.xerci.se, and she could not Avalk about London 
alone, she fraternised strongly with tlie landlady, 
Mrs Roger.?, and took her about with her, as the 
best thing in the circumstances, 

Mrs Rogers Avas a lady of considerable conA’-ersa- 
tional poAvers, but perhaps she was nrost graphic 
when she talked about her lodgers, past and 
present. Her ground-ffoor was noAV occupied by 
an old gentleman, who spent tlie greater part of 
his Ava&g life in the library, of the British 


Museum. The top part of the house vi*as tenanted ' 
by an artist, Ayho had many merits, and one great 
fault, a poverty Avhich caused him to be backward 
in his rent payments. He ^Yas accustomed to go 
aAvay for weeks, or even months together, without 
leaA'ing any address ; he Avas thus al)sent noAV. 

One steady Avet day, Avhen Sybil had played, 
read, AA’-orketl, till she got the fidgets in all "her 
restle.S3 limbs, a curiosity Avhich had already been 
awakened, became imperative. She .sent for lUrs 
Rogers, and asked wdiether she could not see the 
deserted studio. 

‘ There ’s only rubbish, miss,’ said the landlady ; 
‘but please not to move any of it, or he aaoU go 
on at me like anything Avhen he conies hack. 
Not that he has any right, being in arrears, but 
he has a Avay AAuth him, and I "am soft-hearted, 
and he paj's Avhat he can. This is the key.’ 

Sybil took it, and ran up-stairs. But Avheu she 
turned the lock, a feeling of shame came over her, 
as if she Avere prying, or at least trespassiug. 
IloweA^er, she pushed tlie door back, and entered 
a mo.st untidy apartment. There AVere easels, one 
with a half-finished iiainting uiion it ; there Avere 
A'arious articlc.3 of costume, male and female, 
scattered about ; in one corner stood a dummy 
figure, attired merely in yellow boots and spur.?, 
and a cavalier hat and feather. Specimens of 
ancient armour lay in a heap, from AA'hich pro- 
truded likewise a modern musket and baj^onet, 
a cricket-bat, foils and single-sticks. There Avas 
a rack of curious pipes, German and Turkish. 
There Avere casts of famous statues^ and AAdiat seat.s 
and tables there Avere, Avere imitation antiquities. 
Two large iiortfolios on .stands took up a good 
deal of room, and the litter aa^s completed by the 
heaps of picture.?, in various stages of progression — 
very early stages indeed, most of them—piled up 
here and there. The Avails likewise Avere covered 
Avith pictures, some of Avliich were finished. One, 
an Ariadne, just Avaking up to the feet of Tlieseu.?’ 
desertion of her, Avas honoured Avith a A-ery smart 
frame, Avhich had been hung almo.st out of .siglit 
by the ‘ Hanging Committee’ of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Tlie longer she looked at the picture, 
the more it pleased her, and at last she got quite 
indignant Avith the Academy officials, Avho had 
iiuiig it in a bad place ; and with the. public, 
who had not bought it. Then, gradually feeling 
at honie, she Avent in for a regular inspection of 
all the studies and sketches, and half-formed 
designs in the room ; and at last, even dipped 
into the portfolios. The result Avas, that instead 
of passing the ten minutes .she finst proposed to 
herself in the studio, she spent the AAdxole afternoon 
there, and talked of nothing -but her discovery 
to Cousin Emily all dinner-time. Not contoiit 
Avith that, she introduced her to the studio on the 
folloAving morning, though the Aveather Avas fine, 
and the elder lady took a fair interest in the i.>ic- 
ture.s, though she Avas not so enthufsiaslic a.s the 
younger; enthusiasiix is apt to fail us before our 
eyes and teeth, 

‘ Oh, Cousin Emily ! is it not shameful that 
such a beaxitiful painter should get so little for 
his Avorks, hardly enough to li\^c "on, Avhile mere 
daubor.s are paid — oh, ever so much?’ 

‘ It is a pity he does not tiy daubing, then,’ 

‘ Oh; he could not do it ; real genius cannot 
be concealed. He is a handsome yomxg man, Avith 
melancholy eyes, and beard — dark, of course 3 but 
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he is not really melancholy; quite the reverse, sharply your Academy picture was snapped np this 
And so good ; he half supports his motherj who is year. It was not sold heforehand, was it ?’ 
the widow of an Indian officer, with only her ^ No ; and I put an extra vagmit price on it, out 
pension to live on ; that is why he has debts.' of a sort of bravado, because Jones tried to cheapen 
‘Why, Sybil! how did you come to know aU it one day, before it was finished. What a funny 

this Mr What is his name ?’ animal the public is! The price that picture 

‘ Doria is his name, but I have never set eyes fetched brought me more orders in a week than 

upon him, Mrs llogers told me all I have just I have ever had in a year.’ 

repeated.’ ‘ Perhaps the merits of the picture, not its price, 

‘ Oh !’ said Cousin Emily, who had experienced did that.’ 
the nearest approach to the feminine sensation ‘ Not a bit of it ; it is not half so good as my 
called a ‘ turn,’ which her placid nature permitted. Ariadne.’ 

She was at all events affected. ^ ‘ Oh, you have sold that too 1 ’ 

It became quite a habit of Sybil’s to run up ‘ Yes ; and to the same person ; at least the 

and look- over the absent artist’s sketches, and no name is the same: Needham, Miss Needham.’ 
doubt she would soon have begun to criticise and ‘Another heiress?’ 

find fault, only, before she had time to reach that ‘ I don’t know ; a good customer, anyhow.' 

stage, she left the lodgings. ‘Well, good-bye ; I have finished your cliibouque,. 

It was not likely that a well-connected young and am due presently at a classical concert. By- 
lady of good fortune, and sirbject to no authority the-hye, will you come ? I have a spare ticket, | 

but the law of the land and public opinion, should Perhaps Miss Nugent will be there.’ | 

be allowed to remain long hidden in Ijondon, ‘No, thank you; I hate classical music. Besides,. 
People who have money always find relations, I must work. Good-bye,’ 

connections, and friends, who are always glad to When a man announces that he reaUy must 
see them. In a fortnight, Sybil and Cousin Emily work, an idle fit is coming over him ; it is equiva- 
Were domiciled in a hospitable mansion in Bel- lent to the ‘I won’t give in' of one who is just 
gravia. beaten. Directly he was alone, Doria sat down in 

the place his visitor had vacated. i 

One June morning, Harry Doria was in his So people talked, did they ? Was there any- 
studio painting, and talking at intervals to a thing in her manner to justify outsiders in thinking 
friend who was a sad loafer, but atoned for it by that she would have him if he asked her ? , What 
buying a picture now and then, and who was at did it matter ? He certainly would not ask her. 
present lounging on a sofa, smoking a Turkish But -was it prudent to go to places where he was 
pipe, the flavour of which i>leased him, sure to meet her ? He must avoid her m the 

‘ Well, how do yon get on — pretty well, I hope V future ; she would go back to the country in a few, 
said the loafing friend. ‘Excuse me mentioning week.?, and ihen he would forget all about her — 
it.’ ‘ out of .sight, out of mind.’ He had made a good 

Harry was not the least discomposed. ‘ I am,’ begimiing, by declining to go to the concert, 
said he, ‘ certainly doing better this year than I Poor Doria must have been very far gone, wheit 
have ever done before : this year, w'hen it does he tried to deceive himself. He knew well that 
not matter, and I have onl}?- my.self to provide for.’ Sybil Nugent disliked classical music as much as 
‘ Don't talk like that, old. fellow ; you made he did, and would certainly not be there. In truth, 
your mother’s declining j’^ears comfortable, and he had hardly admitted to himself how far his 
have no cause for regret. As the old ties break, happiness was hound up with the love of a girl, 
we form new ones, are you going to He was not a susceptible man ; his affections were 

marry the heiress ? ’ stronger than his passion.?, and both were well 

‘ What heiress ? ’ under command of his reason. He certainly 

‘ Mercenaiy man ! Have you so many in your would not have allowed himself to grow so fond of 

eye? Why, Miss Nugent, of course; everybody Sybil had he been aware of her loecuni ary position, 
has settled it for you.’ He had met her at different houses where he w£i.s a 

‘ Perhaps everybody has decreed that I am going habitual guest, and from her retiring manners, and 
to have the Koh-i-noor set in a scarf-pin. "^Poo'r simple style of dress, formed the conchx.sion that 
Miss Nugent ! I imagine that she expects to do she was a poor girl, rather patronised by the 
better for herself than many a third-rate canvas- friends with whom she was staying. He was one of 
spoiler.’ those men who never catch floating gossip till long 

‘ Well, yon are .pretty intimate at all events.' . after it is stale news to everybody else ; and when 
‘ I have met her out at parties, certainly, and we at last he learned that she was wealthy, and that 
talk together a good deal, having many subjects of he was rising rather in estimation as a successful 
interest in common ; but the idea is ridiculous : heires.s-hunter, he felt the wound go deeper than 
she is a great deal too rich,’ his pride, and he had a good thick coating of that 

‘ That is a fault most fellows would look over,’ too. Yes; he had too much pride, but very little 

observed the other, laughing. vanity, and lack of _ the latter quality originally 

‘I coxild not,’ said Doria, ‘Fancy its being in confirmed him in his idea that Miss Nugent was 
your wife’s power to tell you, whenever you had pool', probably dependent. Would she li.sten to 
a row, that but for her you wmuld he a pauper ! him, draw to him as she did if it were otherwise ? 

— that your house is hers ; your servants, hers ; To him, a poor, little considered artist, with no 
yourself, a thing she has bought 1 No, thank you.’ prospects beyond his art ! As for Sybil, she en- 
‘My dear Lucifer, you exaggerate. If you are tirely reciprocated his affection, and had made up 
getting as much for portraits as I expect you will, her mind, at a comparatively early stage of their 
a couple of years hence, you will he able to marry acquaintanceship, that if she did not marry him, 
any woman, and preserve your independence. How she would never marry any one else. Of course, 
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in her case, there was a spice of romance about the 
matter. She got to know and like him before she 
caught his name, which had been slurred when 
she was first introduced to him ; and so the coin- 
cidence struck her very forcibly when she sud- 
denly and accidentally learned that he was the 
very man whose studio she had examined in so 
unceremonious a fashion, and whose Ariadne she 
liad purchased in Gousin Emily’s name. She felt 
})erfectly convinced that he loved her, and won- 
<.lered why he did not say so. 

Are tliere any limits to human perversity? 
Lovers are torn asunder by poverty every day, but 
here were a couple who positively failed to come 
together simply and only because one was rich. It 
was not an ordinary love-affair ; they had never 
talked of love. But their tastes, ideas, sympathies, 
agreed so admirably, that they seemed positively 
made for one another ; and to friends who knew 
them both, it seemed more than natural, almost 
necessary, that they should marry. If of the same 
sex, they would have been fast fnends. Had their 
ages been very dissimilar, or had they both passed 
the age of the passions, they would still have been 
drawn closely together. These cases are very rare, 
but they occur, and when two such peo;^le meet, ' 
and' many, they attain a degree of happiness not 
often vouchsafed to mortals. And yet these two 
never met again. Doria stuck to his resolution, 
and avoided Sybil, who went back to the country, 
and took to llituaLism, and fantastic embroidery. 

Another May came round, and HaiTy Horia had 
four portraits— three ladies, one ‘of a gentleman’ 
— hung on the Academy walls ; besides a classical 
study, which sold for a high price. He excelled 
mostly in figure-painting, but figures must have ^ 
foregrounds and backgrounds, and he was not ’ 
quite satisfied with his landscapes. So, when 
the season waned, he packed his knapsack, and 
started off on a solitary wallcing and sketching 
tour, for the purpose of studyiijg English skies, 
streams, and trees. A wandering life of that kind 
having great attractions for him, and the autumn 
being remarkably fine, the month which he 
intended to spend out of town expanded to nearly 
three, and it was towards the end of October that 
he entered a pretty village, which took his fancy 
:80 much that he stopped, though it was early iu 
the afteftroon, and he meant to have gone some 
miles farther. ‘I must have that church porch, 
and the avenue/ he said to himself, as he turned 
into the old-fashioned inn, where he left his knap- 
sack, and ordered his dinner, and then Avent out 
again with his portfolio and water-colour box, to 
utilise the couple of hours’ remaining daylight. 

‘ What is the name of tliis place ?’ he asked 
his landlord that evening. 

‘Hutting, sir, Nutting,’ replied the host, as- 
tounded at the depths to which human ignorance 
could sink. Nutting ! That was the name of the 
vilhige where Sybil lived. She had often talked 
about it, and said what a pretty sketch could he 
made from the churchyard, and how often she 
had tried to take it, and had failed > to satisfy 
herself. What a strange coincidence, that he 
should have wandered there; it looked like a 
fatality. 

‘ You are a stranger in these parts, maybe, sir ?’ 
added the landlord. 

‘Yes ; but I have often heard of Nutting, from 


a friend who knew it very well. There is a pretty 
place called Owlsnesfc, here, if it is the same 
Nutting I mean.’ 

‘Yes, sir, yes; that’s right. Shall you Avant 
anything more before the bar closes ? You see, Av^e 
are early people here.’ 

Doria did not sleep much that night. He had 
made up his mind to avoid the heiress altogether, 
and yet, noAV finding himself close to her, the 
temptation to call Avas Aury strong. In the morn- 
ing, it occurred to him that the strtiggle might be 
unnecessary ; Miss Nugent had very likely gone 
from the neighbourhood. 

‘Who is living at Owlsnest now'?’ he asked 
Avhen he Avent doAAm. 

‘Miss Needham, sir, for the present,’ Avas the 
reply, which acted on him like a cold-Avater douche, 
for he had not believed in his theory of Sybil’s 
probable absence, one jot. At anyrate, there Avas 
no need for him to hurry away. By-the-bye, Avhat 
name did the landlord say? Needham? Why, 
it AAms a Miss Needham aaIio bought his Ariadne 
and other pictures, and AA'hose patronage seemed 
to haA'e been the turning-point in his career, and 
had brought him such luclc. He Avonld certainly 
cull, and introduce himself to a lady of such excel- 
lent taste and discrimination. It did not occur 
to him that Needham was by no means an uncom- 
moAA name ; he was too glad of an excuse to enter 
the house AA'hich Sybil had inhabited. 

He spent the morning in sketching the scenes 
which she had often spoken of Avith enthrAsiasm. 
In the afternoon, he called at OAAdsnest, and sent 
in his card. ■ 

Miss Needham would see him presently, if he 
did not mind Awaiting a feAV minutes. He AAns 
shcAvn into the dining-room, AA'here the first object 
Avhich met his eye AA'as his oath Ariadne, htmg in 
the spot AA'hich was most favourably lighted in the 
room. Other pictures of his ornamented the Avails, 

' Presently, a lady dressed in deep mourning 
entered the room, "Doria introduced himself, and 
explained that being by accidmit in her neighbour- 
hood, he did not like "to pass on. Avithout paying 
hi.s compliments to so kind and liberal a patroness. 

‘ The pictures Avere bought in my' name, it is 
true, Mr Doria/ said the lady; ‘but there is no 
harm in your knowing uoav that niy poor friend 
Avas the real purchaser.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Doria, rather mystified. ‘A 
friend, you say’ 

‘Your friend also, Mr Doria; my dear Sybil 
reckoned you aa one.’ 

‘ Sybil, Miss Nugent, was the secret purchaser 
of my pictures !’ cried Doria. ‘Oh, hoAV blind I 
was ! But you said your poor friend 1 Has any 
misfortune happened to her ? You are in mourn- 
ing ; she is away’ 

‘Have you not heard?’ gasped Cousin Emily, 
turning Arery white. ‘Poor Sybil, three months 
ago, caught the typhus fever in a cottage. It Avas 
a Amry deadly type, and she only lived tlrree days,’ 

The shock may he conceived. From erroneous 
reasoning he had missed the chance of a lifelong 
happiness. And how often; from false shame and 
false conceptions, is such, the case ? We will not 
explain the feelings of Doria. They may be 
guessed at. 

One of the best pictures he has ever suc- 
ceeded in painting represents a village church- 
yard, in which one grave is conspicuous. He has 
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been offered a fancy price for it, but it is not for 
sale. I doubt if it will leave Mg studio during 
bis lifetime. 

A WOED ABOUT T. S. 

To tbe reader, doubtless T. S. is an enigma, but it 
is one which is easily explained, for it is simply 
the code by which the Central Station of the Post- 
office Telegraphs is signalled by wire, and it is the 
term by which that station is, departmentally, 
more frequently known. Pormeriy, it was situated 
in a small street called Telegraph Street, opening 
out of Moorgate Street, from which it derived its 
code-signal ‘T. S. hut now the station occupies 
tlie whole of the npiper floor of the new Post-office 
building in St Martin’s-le-Grand, and the signal to 
which we have alluded is still retained for that 
office. The area of this immense telegraph-room, | 
undoubtedly the largest in the world, is abont 
twenty thousand square feet, and it contains 
mahogany tables to the extent of two-thirds of a 
mile. This room is divided into diflerent galleries, 
in each of which messages of a particular kind are 
dealt with. The total number of clerks employed 
in the telegraphic Central Station is, Ave are told, 
twelve hundred— of Avhom seven hundred are 
females, and five hundred males ; and besides, there 
are two hundred messengers. During the hours 
from 8 A.M. to 8 p.m. female clerks are chiefly em- 
ployed ; but during the hours from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
males only are employed. Well-grounded reasons 
for the desirability of extending female employment 
in the Post-office, are set forth by Mr Scudamore 
in his valuable Eeport of 1871 upon the ‘Tele- 
graphs,’ and it is greatly to his Ixonour that he has 
effected so Avide an extension of such employment 
since the acquisition of the ‘telegraphs’ by the 
government. Tho large staff of the Central Station 
is managed by a controller, assisted by tAvo sub- 
controllers. There ' is also a matron (who acted 
in the same capacity in the Electric Telegraph 
Company), Avho looks after the comforts of the 
female portion of the staff; and they are pro- 
vided with tea and coffee, bread and. butter, 
morning and evening, at the expense of the de- 
qiartment. While speaking of the female clerks 
of the station, it is satisfactory to mention that 
Mr Scudamore states that their conduct since the 
transfer, under circumstances of great pressure, and 
occasionally of some annoyance, has been beyond 
all praise. 

The Avoxk of this great telegraphic station is 
divided into tAVo important classes— namely, that 
Avhich deals with provincial messages, and that 
Avliich deals Avith metropolitan messages. To the 
Avork of the former class is deAmted tho Avhole of 
the Central Gallery, Avhich is divided into six dis- 
tinct sections, each one being controlled by an 
oflicer, who is held responsible for the work thereof. 
The Avork connected Avith the provincial messages 
is, in the technical language of the department, 
called the ‘ sortation of messages,’ and is performed 
after the follou'ing method. 

All messages received at the telegraphic Central 
Station for retransmission have to be either sent 
to some part of London, or to some part of the 
country, or to some place abroad. If to some part 
of London, they are sent to the Metropolitan Gal- 
lery ; or if abroad, they are sent to the office of the 
foreign telegraph company over whose cable they 


have to be transmitted. Those messages intended 
for transmission to some provincial place are sorted 
to one at the four great divisions in which the 
provincial circuits have been arranged — namely, 
circuits for the west and south-west of England 
and the Channel Islands ; circuits for the east 
and south-east of England ; circuits for the north 
and north-east of England, and for Scotland ; and 
circuits for the north-west of England, Ireland, and 
the Isle of Man. The control of each of these 
important divisions is intrusted to a female clerk, 
a fact wMeh redounds Avith great credit to the 
business poAvers of the fair sex. The sorting- 
table for messages received by tube from the 
collecting offices is subdivided into eight ‘pans’ 
— namely, one for each of the four divisions 
just mentioned, the fifth for the Metropolitan 
Galleiy, the sixth for foreign parts, the seventh 
spare, and the eighth is termed a ‘ blind ’ pan — that 
is to say, it is set apart for messages Avhose circula- 
tion is dubious. All messages passing in and out 
of the station ave recorded and numbered at the 
sorting-tables to Avhich they may he conveyed ; 
and they are also entered daily in an abstract in 
accurate numerical order ; and, again, at the de- 
liA'cry-table an account is made out every hour of 
the messages which are sent out for delivery during 
that period ; being thus the means of letting the 
superintendent of the station see whether the work 
is progressing at its proper speed or not. It ■ 
may be mentioned here, as a feature of interest , 
in this great telegraph station, that all the circuits 
Avorking into and out of it are not only arranged 
geographically, but also all the circuits serving 
any one toAvn or district are placed side by 
side ; for instance, all tlie Liverpool circuits are 
placed together in one portion of the gallery, and 
all the Charing Gross or House of Commons cir- 
cuits are together in another portion. The advan- 
tages gained by such an arrangement of the circuits 
are evident, for, as Mr Scudamore remarks, ‘the 
clerks in charge can at a glance see whether the 
wires serving an important toAAUi or district are 
all equally busy, and can make arrangements for 
feeding ail circuits equally Avith messages.’ The 
same geographical arrangement has, Ave learn, been 
adopted at ail the large towns in the kingdom. 

The Metropolitan Section of the Central Station 
occupies the Avestern gallery of the telegraph room, 
and, like the Provincial Section, is divided into six 
distinct section.s. The general arrangements of 
the section are similar to those described of the 
Provincial Gallery, and the same geographical 
situation of the circuits is also observed tliere. 

Having briefly sketched the general work of the 
Central Station of our ‘ Telegraphs,’ it is perhaps 
riglit to say a Avord about the Aurious instruments 
Avhich are at present in use at ‘ T. S.’ for the de- 
spatch and receipt of telegrams. The most ingeni- 
ous invention in the way of telegraph instruments 
used at the Central Station, or, indeed, in the tele- 
graphic service generally, is certainly the Hughes’ 
type-printing instrument. At first sight, this 
instrument resembles a piano, having a keyboard 
containing a number of key.s black and white, 
similar to those of a j)iano. It has also a largo 
type-wheel, made to rotate rapidly by means of 
pedal movement, and Avheu a particular key is de- 
pressed, the message which is Being transmitted is 
printed simultaneously at the destination and office 
of origin, in clear Eoman characters, on narroAV 
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slips of paper, 'svhicli run out from tlie instruments 
at both ends of the circuit while being manipulated. 
The rapidity with which messages are sent on this 
instrument is marvellous ; and it may x^s^haps be of 
some interest to the reader to state, that a short 
time ago, while we had the privilege of inspecting 
the Central Telegrax^h Station, the clerk at the 
Hughes’ instrument which communicated with 
Liverpool, in order to shew us the truly beautiful 
working of the instrument, sent to that town as 
follows ; ‘ Here, visitors— say what weather 
you have,’ which we of course saw being x^rinted 
oji the slip running from the instrument at the 
end at which we were ; and in less than one minute 
the answer came back, being printed on the same 
slip (which was afterwards handed to us, as a 
reminiscence of the station), thus : ‘ Here, very fine.’ 
The fact of being able to coznnuinicate with a town 
as far distant from London as Liverpool and receive 
a reply in the space of one mimzte, seems clearly to 
point at the highly successful state of development 
at which the science of telegraphy has at the pres- 
ent time arrived. As yet, however, Liverpool and 
Manchester are the only towns which have messages 
transmitted to them by this instrument ; btrt it is 
satisfactory to know that the Post-office authorities 
have it in view to extend the ixse of . it at the 
earliest opportunity, — ^The Wheatstone automatic 
instrument is one which is used very much in the 
Central Station, and its construction is also of a very 
ingenious nature, while its ittility is found invalu- 
able on circuits communicating with such busy 
towns as Leeds, Birmingham, &e. The messages 
for this iustnimeut are first punched on strips of 
paper by two clerks, and then passed through the 
instrument, which at the other end of the circuit 
becomes printed in the Morse code of ‘dot’ and 
‘dash.’ One striking feature of usefulness in this 
instrument is, that when the message is once 
punched out on the slix), the perforated slip or 
tape, as long as it is kept whole, maybe used for 
any number of circuits over which the message has 
to be transmitted, thereby saving a great amount 
of time and labour, which would otherwise be ex- 
pended, had the message to be x^unched out for 
every town to which it had to be sent ; As may 
be imagined, this is the instrument which is chiefly 
used for the despatch of press and news telegrams. 
On the Budget night, this year, we are told that 
twenty-five Wheatstone’s instruments iverc used, 
which transmitted no less thcan half a million of 
words, or about two hundred and fifty columns of 
the Tiines newspaper, from tlie Central Station 
between the hours of 6 P.M. and 2 a..m. ; and the 
fXuantity of perforated tape used in transmitting 
this news is estimated at ten miles ; while it is 
stated that the number of seiiarate holes made on 
the tape was seven and a half millions. — The 
Morse printing instruments, which mark the signals 
in ink on a pax>er ribbon, are in pretty general use 
at ‘T. S.’ ; but one does not see many single-needle 
instruments there. In regard to the latter, how- 
ever, it may be mentioned, that the Post-office has 
very largely introduced a greatly improved form. 
The signals on this instrument are composed of 
turns of the top of the needle to the right or to the 
left. In the old form of instrument, these motions 
were produced by turning a pendent handle ; but 
in the new form introduced by the Post-office they 
are produced by depressing two tappers or pedals 
resembling the keys of a piano. 


The most simple of all instruments ■which 'we 
find in the Central Telegraph Station, is Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s ABO instrument, which is chiefly 
used for the x^’-’^vate wire system. Considerable 
extension, how'ever, has been made in the use of 
this instrument at the smallest offices of the coun- 
try, to which it is peculiarly suited ; partly on 
account of its being possessed of a bell or alarum, 
which enables the sender to engage the attention of 
tlie receiver; and partly because, on it messages are 
sxrelt out to the sender and receives by the motion 
of a needle or pointer round a dial on wdiich the 
letters of the alphabet are printed, since the smallest 
offices of the country are kcxot by persons -ivho are 
unable to watch the instrument continuously, but 
require to have their attention called to it from time 
to time, and who are also not sufficiently skilled to 
manipulate the more difficult instriunents. 

We cannot conclude this rough sketch of the 
gigantic telegraph-room in St Alartin’s-le-Graiid 
without briefly touching upon the pueumatic tube 
system, a system so extensively adopted by the 
Post-office for the wholesale conveyance, as it were, 
of messages from one district of London to another. 
There are no less than thirty-two of these tubes at 
the Central Station, all of which are composed of 
lead, with the excex>tion of that between the Fleet 
Street and West Strand offices, which is made of 
iron, but which will no doubt be shortly replaced 
by a leaden tube, as iron is not found suitable for 
the purposes of pneumatic conveyauce. It ought 
to be stated, that at preseirt there are two systems 
of xmeumatic tubes in use in the telegraphic service r 
that of Mr Latimer Clark, which was used for some 
time before the transfer of the ‘telegraphs ’ by the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company ; 
and the newer sy.stem of Messrs Siemen and Halske 
of London and Berlin. The tubes run in all direc- 
tions in the E.C. and W.C. districts, and the stations 
therein are connected by a double tube, which 
forms a complete circuit, and has a column of air 
always passing through it, and which is moved 
either by pressure or by vacuum, or by both ; the 
di.ameter of the tube is three inches. The double 
tube is well compared by Mr Scudamore to a pneu- 
matic railway having an ‘ up’ and ‘ down’ line, and 
being worked on the railway block system, for 
whidx purpose it is fitted with Tyer’s patent train 
signalling apparatus. London is not now the only 
city in which the pneumatic tubes are used, for the- 
system is in use at Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and other lax’ge commercial towns. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

CHAPTBE XLII,— THE ELAN OE THE ESTATE. 

Of all documents in which the mind of man ie 
visible, there is none perhaps so significant of their 
writers as their Will. All other indentures and 
agreements are more or less of a temporary nature^ 
or may he abrogated by change of circumstances, 
but a man’s will is his very last act of all, not to 
be made jzHblic till he has deceased, and become 
indifferent to the oxfinion of his fellow-creatures, 
and in it, therefore, he pleases himself alone, and 
shews his nature as it is. And thus John Mil- 
bank’s will was proved to be the very reflex of 
his own disposition : clear, concise, decisive, with- 
out condition, ox even suggestion, and, ’in short. 
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the very opposite of ’what old Matthew Thtide’s 
had been, it left (with the exception of a legacy to 
Mrs Mordeii, sufficient to provide for her future 
needs) his whole property unconditionally to ^Mar- 
garet his beloved wifef There w'as no mention of 
Richard’s name in the document, but the impossi- 
bility of proving his demise was, after all, of little 
moment, since 'abundant proof was found among 
his brother’s papers that he had become already 
indebted to John for more than the value of his 
share of the business that was nominally carried 
on in their joint names. So well had this pros- 
pered, however, since John had been relieved from 
the dead-weigbt of the other’s idleness, and the 
drain of his extravagances, that enough was left to 
leave Maggie handsomely provided for. 

The Best of Husbands, it was remarked, had 
deserved his reputation even in that crucial par- 
ticular in which so many excellent mates are 
found to fall short : it is not unusual to discover 
in his last testament the first evidence that a 
husband has any will of his own at all ; and it 
sometimes turns out to be a pretty strong one. But 
John Ji-filbank had been consistent to the last ; his 
conduct in the matter was generally approved of— 
certainly by the ladies — more than any other 
feature in his career: and it was assumed that 
Maggie Thorne, in rejecting Thomas Idle in favour 
of Fraiicis Goedchild, had shewn she knew upon 
which side her bread was buttered. That the 
furniture of Rosebank was within a few months 
disposed of without reserve, did not surprise these 
gossips : they did not give the widow much credit 
for sentiment with respect to domestic associations ; 
but what did excite their wonder was, Why, ‘with 
all that money,’ she should be content to still live 
on in the house which had sufficed for her home 
when she had toiled for daily bread. In Mitchell 
Street, however, she remained, and in it her father 
still followed his old pursuits, not, of course, from 
necessity, but because they wore a labour of love. 
In the same little arbour in that humble garden 
on the leads, in which, but four years ago, she liad 
accepted Richard Jlilbank as her future husband, 
she was sitting one summer moruiug, wheu Jlr 
Linch called in to say that a purchaser laid at 
last been found for Rosebank. Though she had 
expected, and even wished for this announcement, 
it gave her a momentary thrill of fear ; nothing, 
indeed, remained to be discovered there, AA'hile its 
continuance upon her hands was, of course, a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss ; and yet to part with it 
seemed like giving up a sacred trust. 

‘ The party ju’oposes to take the whole estate,’ 
said Mr Linch, ‘ so that you will have no further 
trouble about it ; that spinney, and the gravel-pit, 
let me tell you, have hitherto been sadly in our 

■vvay But there, I daresay you did not even 

know that you were possessed of those undesirable 
properties.’ 

‘ Yes ; I knew it,’ said Maggie faintly, for the 
mention of the spinney had turned her sick at 
heart. Supposing this new tenant should proceed 
to grub it up, instead of merely disposing of the 
brushwood, as old Matthew Thurle had done, and 
her husband after him, what might not be brought 
to light ! 


‘Well, at all events, I have brought you the plan 
of the estate, with every feature of it 'indicated, so 
that you may know exactly what you ate going to 
part with,’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall not part with it,’ said Maggie 
fpietly, taking the plan, which he had unrolled, 
from his hands, and regarding it attentivel;y, though 
more to conceal her own emotions than from any 
interest in the details. 

‘ Not part with it, I^Irs ]\Iilbauk ? ’ snapped the 
little lawyer, ‘Why, this is worse tb an < anything 
I could have believed of the rxnbusiness ways of 
women ! It was at your own request, since you 

preferred to live in this den of a I inean^ in 

this very inferior residence, rather than in your 
charming cottage, that I advertised the place for 
sale ; and now that I have, with great difficulty, 
secured a purchaser, and on terms, too, that, let mo 
tell yon, are, in my opinion, a fancy price, you say : 
“ I shall not part with it,” after all ! ’ 

‘Nay ; I said “perhaps,” Mr Liach,’ said IMaggie 
with a foi’ced smile. ‘ Pray, give ifite a little time ; 
let me have an hour or two to make up my mind 
about this matter.’ 

‘But you have had plenty of time to do that 
already.’ 

‘I know I have, Mr Linch-; and I daresay I 
appear very foolish’ 

‘ Well, no, not foolish,’ He was a plaih-spoken 
man, and had shewn himself to be so in old times 
to ]\Iaggie, on more than one occasion : but when 
one is addre.ssing a well-dowered young widow, 
one is bound to be more careful in one’s choice of 
adjectives, than in speaking to a girl who has to 
earn her own living with her fingers. ‘ I don’t say 
foolish, but only a little unreasonable. However, 
I bave business in this noighbourhoocl, and I’ll 
call again in half-an-hour for yorir decision.’ 

‘ Piease to leave the plan with me.’ 

‘By all means, though I am afraid that will 
not help you much.’ 

Whether it helped her or not, Maggie’s eyes, so 
soon as she was alone, were riveted^ipon it It 
was a well-executed document of the kind enough, 
with every object clearly marked out, and its name 
neatly printed over it. Every little hillock and 
depression was shadowed forth ; woodland, and 
meadow, and garden-ground were each indicated 
the one from the other. Perhaps it reminded her 
of some of the work of her own hands, at the time 
it had been necessary for her to use them with 
similar deftness and particitlarity ; but at all 
events, over this plan she pored, with thoughtful 
face, till Mr Linch returned. ‘Well,’ said he, not 
very graciously, ‘ what is the last fancy, Mrs Mil- 
bank ? Are we to hold or seirr 

‘The fancy has gone, Mr Lynch, if it ever 
existed,’ returned she ; ‘ you doubtless know best 
what ought to be done, and, therefore, I leave the 
matter in your hands.’ 

' ‘ Then, my advice, Mrs Milbank, is, to close with 
this offer at once ; for we may wait long enough 
before we meet with such another one. Why, with 
this money, you can buy a place in some beau- 
tiful part of the country— any where would surely 
bo better for your father and little Willie, than 
this stifling place in Mitchell Street — and “live 
happy ever afterwards,” as the story-books say ; at 
all events, I have your consent to sell.’ 

The lawyer then hurried away, lest his client 
should once more exhibit symptoms of change' of 
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slips of pO'Psi'j) 'wliieli run out from tlie instrunaents 
at Dotli ends of the circuit 'wliile being mauipulatecl. 
The rapidity ■with -which messages ' are seat oir this 
instrument is marvellous j and it may pierhaps be of 
some interest to the reader to state, that a short 
time ago, while we had the privilege of inspecting 
the Central Telegraph Station, the clerk at the 
Hughes’ instrument which cotmnunicated with 
Liverpool, in order to shew us the truly beautiful 
working of the instrument, sent to that totvn as 
follows : ‘ Here, visitors— j)lease say what weather 
you have,’ which rre of course %aw being printed 
on the slip running from the instrument at the 
end at which we were ; and in less than one minute 
the answer came back, being printed on the same 
slip (which "was afterwards handed to us, as a 
reminiscence of the station), thus ; ‘ Hei’e, very -fine.’ 
The fact of beiirg able to communicate with a town 
as lar distant from London as Liverpool and receive 
a reply in the space of one minute, seems clearly to , 
point at the highly successful state of development i 
at which the science of telegraphy has at the pres- 
ent time arrived. As yet, however, Liverpool and 
Manchester are the only towns which have messages 
transmitted to them by this instrument ; but it is 
satisfactory to know that the Post-oflice authorities 
have it in view to extend the use of it at the 
earliest opportunity.— The Wheatstone automatic 
instrument is one which is used very much in the 
Central Station, and its construction is also of a very 
ingenious nature, while its utility is found invalu- 
able on circuits communicating with such busy 
towns as Leeds, Birmingham, &e. The messages 
for this instrument are first juinched on strips of 
paper by two clerks, and then passed through the 
mstrument, which at the other end of the circuit 
becomes printed in the Morse code of ‘dot’ and 
‘dash.’ One striking feature of usefulness in this 
instrument is, that when the message is once 
punched out on the slip, the perforated slip or 
tape, as long as it is kept whole, may he used for 
any number of circuits over which the message has 
to be transmitted, thereby saving a great amount 
of time and labour, which would otherwise be ex- 
pended, had the message to be punched out for 
every town to which it had to be sent. As may 
be imagined, this is the instrument which is chiefly 
used for the despatch of press and news telegrams. 
On the Budget night, this year, we are told that 
twenty-five Wheatstone’s instruments were used, 

. which transmitted uo less than half a million of 
words, or about two hundred and fifty columns of 
the Times newspaper, from the Central Station 
between the hours of 6 n.M. and 2 a.m. ; and the 
(■quantity of perforated tape used in transmitting 
this news is estimated at ten miles ; while it is 
stated that the number of separate holes made on 
the tape was seven and a half millions. — The 
Morse printing instruments, which mark the signals 
in ink on a paper ribbon, are in pretty general use 
at ‘T, S.’ ; but one does not see many single-needle 
instruments there. In regard to the latter, how- 
ever, it may be mentioned, that the Post-office has 
very largely introduced a greatly improved form. 
The signals on tliis instrument are composed of 
turns of the top of the needle to the right or to the 
left. In the old form of instrument, these motions 
were produced by turning a pendent handle ; but 
in the new form introduced by the Post-office they 
are produced by depressing t-vvp tappers or pedals j 
resembling the keys of a piano. ' i 


The most simple of all instruments wdiich we 
■find in the Central Telegraph Station, is Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s ABO instrument, -which is chiefly 
used for the 2 '>i’ivate wire system. Considerable 
extension, ho-wever, has been made in the use of 
this instrument at the smallest oflices of the coun- 
try, to which it is peculiarly suited ; partly on 
account of its being possessed of a bell or alarum, 
which enables the sender to engage the attention of 
the receiver; and partly because, on it messages are 
spelt out to the sender and receiver by the motion 
of a needle or pointer round a dial on -which the 
letters of the alphabet are printed, since the smallest 
offices of the country are kept by persons who are 
unable to watch the instrument continuously, but 
require to have their attention called to it from time 
to time, and who are also not sufficiently skilled to 
manipulate the more difficult instruments. 

We cannot conclude this rough sketch of the 
gigantic telegraph-room in St Martims-le-Grand 
without briefly touching upon the pneumatic tube 
system, a system so extensively adopted by the 
Post-oflice for the wholesale conveyance, as it were, 
of messages from one district of London to another. 
There are no less than thirty-two of these tubes at 
the Central Station, all of which are composed of 
lead, with the exception of that between the Fleet 
Street and West Strand ofiices, which is made of 
iron, but which will no doubt bo shortly replaced 
by a leaden tube, as iron is not found suitable for 
the purposes of jmeumatic conveyance. It ought 
to be stated, that at present there are two systems 
of pneumatic tubes in use in the tele^uphic service r 
that of Mr Latimer Clark, which was used for some 
time before the transfer of the ‘telegraphs ’ by the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company ; 
and the newer system of hlessrs Siemen and Halslre 
of London and Berlin. The tubes run in all direc- 
tions in the E.C, and W.O. districts, and the stations 
therein are connected by a double tube, which 
forms a complete circuit, and has a column of air 
always passing through it, and which is moved 
either by pre-ssure or by vacuum, or by both : the 
diameter of the tube is three inches. The double 
tube is w'ell compared by Mr Scudamore to a pneu- 
matic railway having an ‘up’ and ‘down’ line, and 
being worked on tire railway block system, for 
which purpose it is fitted with Tyer’s patent train 
signalling apparatus. Loudon is not now the only 
city in which the pneumatic tubes are used, for the- 
system is in use at Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and other lai'ge commercial to-vvns. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

CHAPTER XLII.— THE PLAN OF THE ESTATE. 

Of all documents in which the mind of man is 
visible, there is none perhaps so significant of their 
writers as their Will, All other indentures and 
agreements are more or less of a temporary nature^ 
ox may be abrogated by change of circumstances, 
but a man’s will is his very last act of all, not to 
be made public till he has deceased, aud become 
indifferent to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
and in it, therefore, he jileases himself alone, and 
shews Ms nature as it is. And thus John Mil- 
bank’s will was proved to be the very reflex of 
his own disposition : clear, concise, decisive, with- 
out condition, or even suggestion, and, "in short. 
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the very opposite of . what old Matthew Thnrle’s 
had been, it left (with the exception of a legacy to 
Mrs Mordeiij snffieient to provide for her future 
needs) his whole property unconditionally to ‘Mar- 
garet his beloved wife.’ There was no mention of 
Richard’s name in the document, but the impossi- 
bility of proving his demise was, after all, of little 
moment, since 'abundant proof was found among 
his brother’s papers that he had become already 
indebted to John for more than the value of his 
share of the business that was nominally carried 
on in their joint names. So well had this pros- 
pered, however, since John had been relieved from 
the dead-weight of tho other’s idleness, and the 
drain of Ms extravagances, that enough was left to 
leave Maggie handsomely provided for. 

The Best of Husbands, it was remaiiced, had 
deserved his reputation even in that crucial par- 
ticular in which so many excellent mates are 
found to fall short : it is not unusual to discover 
in his last testament the first evidence that a 
husband has any. will of his own at aU ; and it 
sometimes turns out to be a pretty strong one. But 
John Milbank had been consistent to the last ; his 
conduct in the matter ivas generally approved of— 
certainly by the ladies — more than any other 
feature in his career : and it w'as assumed that 
Maggie Thorne, in rejecting Thomas Idle in favour 
of Francis Goedchild, had shewn she knew upon 
which side her bread was buttered. That the 
furniture of Rosebank was within a few months 
disposed of without reserve, did not surprise these 
gossips : they did not give the widow mirch credit 
for sentiment with respect to domestic associations ; 
but what did excite their wonder was. Why, ‘with 
all that money,’ she should be content to still live 
on in the house which had sufficed for her home 
when she had toiled for daily bread. In MitcheR 
Street, however, she remained, and in it her father 
still followed his old pursuits, not, of course, from 
necessity, but because they were a labour of love. 
In the same little arbour in that humble garden 
on the leads, in which, hut four years ago, she had 
accepted Richard Milbank as her future husband, 
she was sitting one summer morning, when Mr 
Linch called in to say that a purchaser had at 
last been found for Rosebank. Though she had 
expected, and even wished for this announcement, 
it gave her a momentary thrill of fear ; nothing, 
indeed, remained to be discovered there, while its 
continuance npon her hands wa.s, of course, a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss ; and yet to part with it 
seemed like giving up a sacred trust. 

‘The party proposes to take the whole estate,’ 
said Mr Linch, ‘ so that you will have no further 
trouble about it : tliat spinney, and the gravel-pit, 
lot me tell yon, have hitherto been sadly in our 

■^vay But there, I daresay you did not even 

know that you were possessed of tho^e undesirable 
properties.’ 

‘ Yes j I knew it,’ said Maggie faintly, for the 
mention of the spinney had turned her sick at 
heart. Supposing this new tenant should proceed 
to grub it up, instead of merely disposing of the 
brushwood, as old Matthew Thurle had done, and 
her husband after him, what might not be brought 
to light ! 


‘Well, at all events, I have brought you the plan 
of the estate, with every feature of it indicated, so 
that you may know exactly what you are going to 
part with.’ ■ ' , 

‘ Perhaps I shall not part with it,’ said Maggie 
quietly, taking the plan, which he had unrolled, 
from his hands, and regarding it attentively, though 
more to conceal her own emotions than from any 
interest in the details. 

^ ‘Not part with it, Mrs Milbank?’ snapped the 
little lawyer, ‘Why, this is worse than ..anything 
I could have believed of the nnbusiness ways of 
women ! It was at your own request, since you 

preferred to live in this den of a I meaiq in 

this very inferior residence, rather than in your 
charming cottage, that I advertised the place for 
sale j and now that I have, with great ditficulty, 
secured a purchaser, and on terms, too, that, let me 
tell you, are, in my opinion, a fancy price, you say : 
“I shall not part with it,” after all!’ 

‘Nay ; I said “perhaps,” Mr Lhach,’ said Maggie 
with a forced smile, ‘ Pray, give nle a little time ; 
let me have an hour or two to make up my mind 
about this matter.’ 

‘But you have had plenty of time to do that 
already.’ 

‘I know I have, Mr Linch; and I daresay I 
appear very foolish ’ 

‘ Well, no, not foolish.’ He was a plaih-spoken 
man, and had shewn himself to be so in old times 
to Maggie, on more than one occasion : but when 
one is addressing a well-dowered young widow, 
one is bound to be more careful in one’s choice of 
adjectives, than in speaking to a girl who has to 
earn her own living with her fingers, ‘ I don’t say 
foolish, but only a little unreasonable. However, 
I have business in this neighbourhood, and I’ll 
call again in half-an-hour for your decision.’ 

‘ Please to leave the plan with mo,’ 

‘By all means, though I am afraid that will 
not help you much.’ 

Whether it helped her or not, Maggie’s eyes, so 
soon as .she was alone, were riveted upon it. It 
was a well-executed document of the kind_ enough, 
with every object clearly marked out, and its name 
neatly printecl over it. Every little hillock and 
depression was shadowed forth ; woodland, and 
meadow, and garden-ground were each indicated 
the one from the other. Perhaps it reminded her 
of some of the work of her own hands, at the time 
it had been necessary for her to u.se them with 
similar deftness and particularity ; but at all 
events, over this plan, she pored, with thonghtful 
face, till Mr Linch returned. ‘Well,’ said he, not 
very graciously, ‘ what is the last fancy, Mrs Mil- 
bank ? Are we to hold or sell ?’ 

‘The fancy has gone, Mr Lynch, if it ever 
existed,’ returned she ; ‘ you doubtless know best 
what ought to be done, and, therefore, I leave the 
matter in your hands.’ 

’ ‘ Then, my advice, Mrs Milbank, is, to close with 
this offer at once ; for w'e may wait long enough 
before we meet with such another one. Why, with 
this money, you can buy a place in some beau- 
tiful part of the country — anywhere w'ould surely 
be better for your lather and little Willie, than 
this stifling place in Mitchell Street — and “live 
happy ever afterwards,” as tlie story-hooks say ; at 
all events, I have your consent to sell.' 

The lawyer then hurried away, lest his client 
should once more exhibit symptoms of change' of 
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purpose, filled with philosophic refleetiou upon 
the iaeapability of even the ■ moat sensible of 
'vvomen for knowing their own minds. 

Yet Maggie’s apparent vacillation had_ not been 
without cause. She was ignorant of business, it is 
true, and had never experienced that interest in 
her own property which causes most men (though 
not all) to investigate it with such particularity. 
When her eyes, therefore, fell upon the plan of the 
Rosebank estate, sbe learnt for the first time that 
in the centre of that little wood which had so dread 
an interest for her, was a limekiln ; and as she 
read that word, a certain conviction had flashed 
upon her. She xememhered that the spade which 
John had used that night, and which she had 
found in the toolhouse,' had been stained with 
whitish earth, which slie now recognised for quick- 
lime. Moreover, she called to mind John’s expres- 
sion respecting what he had put away, that ‘ uot 
until the earth gives up its dead,’ would it ever 
again he seen of men. Those words, she now 
reflected, ought to have sufficed her, since she had 
never known him to speak falsely in the least 
matter or in the greatest ; hut with this confirnia- 
tion of them before her eyes, she felt indeed secure. ^ 
Wbat asport of circumstance is our poor humanity ! ' 
How immense the consequences to us that arise 
from what to othem are trifles light as air ! That 
night, a mere dot upon a map had given Maggie 
greater comfort than if she had been presented 
with the fee-simple of a county I 

CHAPIER XLIIL—IN THE EOHEST. 

It is twelve yeans since the eligible ofler, upon 
which Mr Linch so congratulated his client, was 
made for Rosebank, and accepted, and almost the 
same period since the widow of John Milbank 
departed from Hilton, to take np her residence, 
even its keenest gossips knew not where, except 
that it was far afield. The locality of her new 
home is, in fact, only known to two of her old 
neighbours, her lawyer and his sister. It is in 
the heart of the New Porest in Hampshire. The 
house is but little larger than the old cottage, 
within whose walls so many strange incidents have 
occurred, and like it, this summer evening, it 
shews like a bower of roses, so thickly is its garden 
planted with that flower. A veramlah runs round 
its front, in which old Herbert Thorne is sitting in 
an invalid-chair, conversing in a low voice with 
one who is to us a stranger. The engraver is very 
feeble now, but his mind is still clear, and he 
enjoys existence as few men of his age can boast 
of doing. His companion, his junior by some 
ten years, and -who is the clergyman of the parish, 
regards him from time to time with interest that 
is evidently personal, For the most part he 
listens, while uie other speaks. 

‘ I attribute it mainly,’ says he, ‘ to a temperate 
youth, a comparatively early marriage, and espe- 
cially, that my life has been unconnected with 
any startling occniTences. It has followed on so 
evenly, so wholly without inciident or excitement, 
that I miss nothing the absence of which is wont 
to make old age so irksome. Above all, except 
at one time, when my first illness; overtook me, 
I have never sufl'ered from anxiety. I enjoy the 
inexpressible comfort — the want of which makes 
fathers old before their time — of knowing tliat 
when I am gone, my dear ones wiE not have 


material cause to miss me. Maggie will regret 
her father, WiRie his grandfather, but they will 
neither have to mourn their bread-wdnner. That 
is a great consolation, Mr Gresham, and I thank 
God for it. Willie’s going to sea, is my only 
trouble — ^nor would even that distress me — for it 
is better that the boy should have his way, were 
it not for his mother’s sake.’ 

The rector did not answer, save by a warning 
pressure of the old man’s hand. 

Two figures were slowly crossing the lawn in 
front of them, engaged in earnest converse — the 
one, a delicate-featured woman, dark and pale, 
of matured, hut still exquisite beauty j and the 
other, a lad of fourteen or fifteen years, upon 
W'hose shoulder her arm lovingly rested. Rather 
under, tlian over the average height of hoys of 
his own age, his frame was exceptionally sturdy 
and w'ell-huilt ; his bronzed frank face, surmounted 
by brown curling hair, shewed the picture of 
health, but his eyes were now cast upon the 
gi’ound in tender sorrow. It Avas no shame to 
his manliness, that they were moist with the 
thought of leaving his mother on the morrow, 
for ills first voyage. When her gaze was not 
fixed upon him, it rested not upon the glorious 
prospect of wooded vale and upland that lay 
immediately beneath them, the solitary far-spread- 
ing oaks, the clumps of beech, the herds of deer 
amidst the fern, but wandered far to the horizon’s 
verge, where glittered a sEver streak, which was 
the Sea. 

‘It was a natural wish, dear Willie,’ she is- 
saying, ‘ and I do not blame you for it ; nor even 
would I have it otherwise, if I could. Therjj are 
fewer temptations to evil in a sailor’s life, they saj'-, 
than on land ; you have a restless spirit, which 
.never would be satisfied with a farmer’s life, such 
as I, in my selfishness, would have chosen for you.’ 

The young lad smiled. ‘ Tour selfishness, 
mother ! ’ intevrupted he, and kissed her hand. 
The tone, the air, the manner, were the perfection 
of graceful tenderness, and appreciation. 

‘ How like, how like ! ’ she murmured to herself, 
not as mothers who congratulate themselves upon 
their children’s love, but with a sigh of bitter 
meaning. ‘ Idleno.ss, my darling,’ she went on, ‘does 
for none of us : it would teach even you in time to 
think of nothing but your own pleasures, and in 
them to forget tlio.se who have no pleasure, save 
in you. Your nature— though do not think, Willy, 
that I wish it altered — is impressionable to a 
fault, and though it wrings my heart to lose you — 
and for so long, so long ! — I feel that it is better 
that you should go.’ 

‘AmllEce my father, mother?’ asked the boy 
softly. 

‘Yes, 0 yes,’ she said. 

‘Yet not in disposition, surely, since I have 
heard grandpapa say that he was so quiet, and 
steady, and not at all given to change.’ 

‘ So he was, dear,’ answered she hastily, and 
with a quick glance of terror at his downcast face. 
‘I was speaking only- of your looks. Shall we go 
to the hillock, and sit down a while for the last 
time ? I shall he there, Willie, once at least every 
day, until you come back again ; and when the 
time comes round for your return, I shaE be there 
all day, I do believe, and cheat myself with the 
hope that every homeward sail that passes is tlie 
one that will bring you to my arms I You will 
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think of that, niy boy, sometimes, and picture 
yonr poor mother there, will you npt 1 * 

They had crossed the lawn now, and presently 
wound out of sight to the spot she had indicated, 
a mound at some distance behind the house, wliich 
afforded the best view of the Southampton waters, 
and all that came and went upon that silent 
highway. : 

‘ That parting 'will almost break your daughter’s 
heart,’ said the rector, continuing his conversation 
wdth the old engraver : ‘ my wife is quite upset 
with the thoughts of it, upon her account ; she 
would, nevertheless, have come to-night, of course, 
but that she thought it kinder to leave them alone 
together.’ 

‘ Mrs Gresham is always kind, and knows what 
is best, whenever a kindness is to be done,’ said 
Mr Thorne. ‘ To-morrow, indeed, will be a bitter 
trial; Maggie insists upon going to the docks to 
see him off; and when the boy is gone, what a 
journey home, alone’ 

‘Nay, she will not be alone, you may be sure, Mr 
Thorne,’ interrupted the other gravely ; ‘ my com- 
panionship will indeed, I fear, be of little comfort, 
but she will certainly have ihat ! ’ 

‘ You are a good man, sir.’ 

That was all the engraver said, or was capable 
of saying. He had^ borne up, as it was hjs nature 
to do, against the force of his own emotions, and 
was slow to exhibit them ; but the departure of 
the boy, who had been his companion from child- 
hood, did, in fact, affect him very nearly, and yet, 
he knew that he could not measure his daughter’s 
sorrow by his own — that the morrow’s parting, as 
the rector had said, would almost break Maggie’s 
heart. The two men sat without a word, listen- 
ing to the sounds of evening in that leafy world, 
and watching the round moon uprise and pour 
upon it her noiseless treasure ; preseuth^, the older 
one dropped asleep, and his companion had left 
his chair, with the intention of taking silent fare- 
well, when a startling sound fell upon liis ear ; it 
was faint, and came apparently from a long way 
off ; but the rector had served his time in a very 
different cure from that he now held in the quiet 
Forest— -in courts and alleys of a great city, where 
quarrels and shouts often made night hideous— 
and he recognised it at once as the cry of a woman 
in fear. Before the sound had died away, Mr 
Gresham was making his way in the direction 
from which it came, at a speed that would have 
astonished his parishioners to witness. j 

‘ The Hillock,’ from which the ciy proceeded, 
W'as, with its rustic seat and single fir-tree, a very I 
prominent object, and before he reached it, he was 
the spectator of a curious scene. Besides the 
widow and her son, there appeared there a third 
•person ; a man clothed in rags, and of so swarthy 
a complexion that the rector did not for a moment 
doubt him to be one of the numerous gipsies — i 
ordinarily quite harmless, except for their poach- ^ 
ing x>ropensities — ^that haunted the Foi’est ; from ' 
Ill's gestures, this personage seemed to he address- i 
ing himself with vehemence to Mrs Milbank, 
wlien suddenly the boy sprang at his throat, like ' 
a dog upon a deer, and dragged him to the ground. 
Again the cry, this, time unmistakably for Help, 
rose from the widow’s lips, and it was answered 
only just in time. The gipsy, overpowered by 
•the unexpectedness of the attack ol his young 
antagonist, rather than by its force, had already 


recovered himself, and holding the boy beneath 
Mm, was apparently about to kneel upon his 
throat, when the rector fell upon him, striking 
him from his victim by his sheer weight, with the 
power of a battering-ram, and rolling him down 
the hill. To follow, was for the moment impos- 
sible ; the parson was somewhat stout and pleth- 
oric ; Ms exertions in running up-hill liad already 
‘ winded ’ Mm ; and before he regained Ms breath, 
the intruder had sprung to his feet, and disappeared 
in the depths of the Forest, The boy, indeed, 
flushed and furious, would have pursued his enemy ; 
but Ms mother had thrown her arms about him, 
and was beseecMng him, in passionate accents, 
to remain where he was. 

‘Where on earth did that scoundrel spring 
from ?’ inquired the rector ; ‘ and what could have 
induced you, Willie, to fly at him, as I saw you 
do, like a -wild-cat whose young has been shot V 

‘ He insulted my mother,’ answered the boy, 
with intense excitement. ‘If my foot had not 
slipped, he would never have got the upper band 
of me as he did. However, I -will be even with 
him one day, for I shall know him anywhere, as 
he said he should know TO6.’ . 

Mr Gresham turned to Mrs Milbank for an 
explanation of the matter, which her son was 
evidentlj’- far too excited to give ; but her answer- 
ing glance at once exacted silence. Such a plead- 
ing, agonised look he had never beheld even on 
a death-bed. As they descended slowly to the 
cottage, Willie began, unasked, to give Ms version 
of the affair. 

‘My mother and I were sitting on the bench 
together, Mr Gresham, when that fellow suddenly 
stood before -us : one might have thought he had 
dropped from the clouds, except that such a 
scoundrel mnst needs come from below, and not 
from above ; “ And so I have tracked you two out 
at hast,” he said. Then, of course, we knew he 
was a madman ; and my poor mother shrieked, out, 
as she well might. Then he went on with some 
wild talk, saying he should know me anywhere, 
for it was easy tq see I was my father’s child ; and 
tlien — then something else, for wliich I will pay 
him, whether he be mad or not, if we ever meet 
again.’ 

‘Nay, Willie, but if he is mad/ argued the 
rector, ‘he is not responsible for his words, any 
more than his actions. He is probably some 
gipsy whose brain has been set on Are by drink.’ ■ 

‘ Nay ; he is no gipsy,’ said Willie positively. 

‘ Well, perhaps he has escaped from some 
asylum ; to-morrow, I will cause a thorough search 
to be made, and the poor wretch secured, so that, 
when your mother comes back from Southampton, 
she need have no further cause for fear. Your 
grandfather is, fortunately, asleep, and has heard 
nothing of this, and it will be just as well to say 
nothing about it, for fear of alarming him.’ 

By these arguiuents, and a promise that, for the 
future, one of the rector’s farm-servants should 
sleep at the cottage, while Willie was at sea, the 
hoy was pacified. And after a while, Mr Gresham 
took Ms leave. 

In spite of the journey that lay before tlie 
widow on the morrow, and of the parting that 
awaited her, far more trying to her strengtli tha-n. 
any ifliysical exertion, she never closed her eyes 
throughout that nigirt. For the second time 
during her life, the bitter experience was borne in 
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purpose, filled mth philosophic reflection upon material cause to miss me. Maggie will regret 
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until the earth gives up its dead,’ would it ever by brown curling hair, shewed the picture of 
again be seen of men. Those words, she now health, but his eyes were now cast upon the 
reflected, ought to have sufficed her, since she had ground in tender sorrow. It was no shame to 
never known him to speixk falsely in the least his manlines.s, that they were moist with the 
matter or in the greatest ; but with this confirma- thought of leaving his mother on the morrow, 
tion of them before her eyes, she felt indeed secure, for his first voyage. When her gaze was not 
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from what to others are trifles light as air I That immediately beneath them, the solitary far-spread- 
night, a mere dot upon a map had given Maggie ing oaks, the clumps of beech, the herds of deer 
greater comfort than if she had been presented amidst the fern, but. wandered far to the horizon’s 
with the fee-simple of -a county I verge, where glittered a silver streak, which was 

the Sea, 

..... ^It was a natural wish, dear Willie,’ she is 

CHaPIEe x nr. m E < es . saying, ‘ and I do not blame you for it ; nor even 

It is twelve years since the eligible offer, upon would I have it otherwise, if I ^ could. There are 
which Mr Binch so congratulated his client, was fewer temptations to evil in a sailor’s life, they say, 
made for Bosebank, and accepted, aiid almost the than on land ; you have a restless spirit, whicii 
same period since the wddow of John Milbank .never would be satisfied wdth a farmer’s life, such 
departed from Hilton, to take up her residence, as I, in my selfishness, would have chosen for you.’ 

even, its keenest gossips knew not where, except The young lad smiled. *Your selfishness, 

that it was far afield. The locality of her new mother!’ interrupted he, and kissed her hand, 
home is, in fact, only known to two of her old The tone, the air, the manner, were the perfection 
neighbours, her lawyer and his sister. It is in of graceful tenderness and appreciation, 
the heart of the New Forest in Hampshire. The ‘ How like, how like !’ she murmured to herself, 
house is but little larger than the . old cottage, not as mothers who congratulate themselves upon 
within •whose walls so many strange incidents have their children’s love, but with, a sigh of bitter 
occurred, and like it, this summer evening, it meaning. ‘Idlene.ss, my darling,’ she went on/ does 
.shews like a bower of roses, so tliickly is its garden for none of us : it would teach even you in time to 
planted with that flower. A verandah runs round think of nothing but your own pleasures, and in 
its front, in which old Herbert Thorne is sitting in them to forget 'those who Ivave no pleasure, save 
an invalid-chair, conversing in a low voice with in you. Your nature—though do not think, Willy, 
one who is to us a stranger. The engraver is very that I wish it altered-— is impressionable to a 
feeble now, but his mind is, still clear, aiid he fault, and though it wrings my heart to lose you-— 
enjoys existence as few men of his age can boast and for so long, so long ! — I feel that it is better 
of doing. His companion, bis junior by some that you should go.’ 

ten years, and -u'ho is the clergyman of the parish, ‘Am I like luy father, mother?’ asked the boy 

regards him. from time to time with interest that softly. 

is evidently personal. For the most part he ‘Yes, 0 yes,’ she said. 

listens, while the other speaks. ‘ Yet not in disposition, surely, since _ I have 

‘ I attribute it mainly,^ says he, ‘ to a temperate heard grandpapa say that he xvas so quiet, and 
youth, a comparatively early marriage, and espe- steady, and not at all. given to change.’ 
eially, that my life has been unconnected with ‘ So he_ was, dear,’^ answered she ha-stily, and 
any startling occurrences; It has followed on so •with a quick glance of terror at his downcast lace, 
evenly, so wholly 'without incident or excitement, ‘ I was speaking only- of yonr looks. Shall we go 
that I miss nothing the absence of which is wont to the hillock, and sit down a while for the last 
to make old age so irksome. Above all, except time? I shall be there, Willie, once at least every 
at one time, when my first illness overtook me, day, until you come back again ; and when the 
I have never suffered from anxiety. I enjoy the time comes round for yonr return, I shall be there 
inexpressible comfort — the w'&nt of which makes all day, I do believe, and cheat myself with the 
fathers old before their time — of knowing that hope that every homeward sail that passes is the 
when I am gone, my . dear ones, will not have one that will bring you to my arms I You will 
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tliink of tliat, my boy, sometimes, aud picture 
your poor motber there, will you npt ? ’ 

They had crossed the lawn now, and presently 
wound out of sight to the spot she had indicated, 
a mound at some distance behind the house, which 
afforded the best view of the Southampton waters, 
and all that came and went upon that silent 
highway. 

‘ That parting will almost break your daughter’s 
heart,’ said the rector, continuing his conversation 
with the old engraver: ‘my wife is q^uite upset 
with the thoughts of it, upon, her account ; she 
I would, nevertheless, have come to-night, of course, 

I but that she thought it kinder to leave them alone 
! together.’ : 

'* Mrs Gresham is always kind, and knows what 
is best, -whenever a kindness is to he done,’ said 
Mr Thorne. ‘ To-morrow”, indeed, will he a bitter 
trial ; Maggie insists upon going to the docks to 
see Mm off ; and when the boy is gone, what a 

I journey home, alone’ 

‘ Fay, she will not be alone, yon may be sure, Mr 
Thorne,’ interrupted the other gravely ; ‘ my com- 
panionship will indeed, I fear, be of little comfort, | 
but she null certainly have thai ! ’ j 

‘ You are a good man, sir.’ j 

That was all the engraver said, or was capable 
of saying. He had borne up, as it was his nature 
to do, against the force of his own emotions, and 
was slow to exhibit them ; hut the departure of 
the hoy, who had been his companion from child- 
hood, did, in fact, affect him very nearly, and yet,, 
he knew that he could not measure his daughter’s ' 
sorrow by his own — that the morrow’s parting, as ' 
the rector had said, would almost break Maggie’s 1 
heart. The two men sat without a -word, listen- 
ing to the sounds of evening in that leafy world, 
and watching the round moon uprise and pour 
upon it her noiseless treasure ; preseutlj’-, the older 
one dropped asleep, and his companion had left 
his chair, with the intention of taking silent fare- 
well, when a startling sound fell upon his ear ; it 
was faint, and came apparently from a long way 
off ; but the rector had served his time in a very 
•different cure from tliat he now held in the quiet 
i’orest — in courts aud alleys of a great city, wliere 
quarrels and shouts often made night hideous — 
and lie recognised it at once as the cry of a woman 
in fear. Before, the sound had died awu}", Mr 
Gresham was making his way in the direction 
from which it came, at a speed that would have 
astonished his parishioners to witness. 

‘The riilioclc,’ from which the cry proceeded, 
was, with its rustic seat and single fir-tree, a very 
prominent object, and before he reached it, he was 
the spectator of a curious scene. Besides the 
widow and her son, there appeared there a third 
person ; a man clothed in rags, and of so swarthy 
a complexion that the rector did not for a moment 
doubt him to be one of the numerous gipsies — 
ordinarily quite harmless, except for their poach- 
ing inopensities — that haunted the Forest ; from 
hi's gestures, this personage seemed to he address- 
ing himself with vehemence to Mrs Milhank, 
when suddenly the boy sprang at his throat, like 
a dog upon a deer, and dragged hinr to the groimd. 
Again the cry, this, time unmistakably lor Help, 
ruse from the widow’s lips, and it was answered 
only just in time. The gipsy, overpowered by 
the unexpectedness of the attack ol his young 
antagonist, rather than by its force, had already 


recovered himself, and holding the hoy beneath 
him, was apparently about to kneel upon his 
throat, when the rector fell upon him, strdcing 
him from his victim by his sheer weight, with the 
power of a hattering-ram, and rolling him down 
the hill. To follow, was for the moment impos- 
sible ; the parson was somewhat stout and pleth- 
oric ; his e.xertions in running up-hill had already 
‘ winded ’ him ; and before he regained his breath, 
the intruder had sprung to his feet, and disappeared 
in. the depths of the Forest, The hoy, indeed, 
flushed aud furious, would have pursued his enemy ; 
hut his mother had thrown her arms about him, 
and was beseeching him, in passionate accents, 
to remain avhere he was. 

‘Where on earth did that scoundrel spring 
; from V inquired the rector ; ‘ aud what could have 
; induced you, Willie, to fly at him, as I saw you 
do, like a wild-cat whose young has been shot V 

‘He insulted my mother,’ answered the boy, 
with intense excitement, ‘If my foot had not 
slipped, he would never have got the upper hand 
of me as he did. However, I will be oven with 
him one day, for I shall know him anywhere, as 
he said he should know me.’ i 

Mr Gresham turned to Mrs Milbank for an 
explanation of the matter, which her son was 
evidently far too excited to give ; hut her answer- 
ing glance at once exacted silence. Such a plead- 
ing, agonised look he had never beheld even on 
a death-bed. As they descended slowly to the 
cottage, Willie began, unasked, to give Ms version 
of the affair. i 

‘ My mother and I were sitting on the bench i 
together, Mr Gresham, when that fellow suddenly 
stood before us : one might have thought he had 
dropped from the clouds, except that such a 
scoundrel must needs come from below, and not 
from above ; “ Aud so I have tracked you two out 
at last,” ho said. Then, of course, we linew he 
was a madman ; and my jioor mother shrieked out, ■ 
as she well might. Then he went on with some 
wild talk, saying he should know me anywhere, 
for it -ivas easy tQ see I was my lather’s cMld ; and 
then — then something else, for wliich I will pay 
him, whotlier he be mad or not, if we evm meet 
again.’ 

'‘Nay, Willie, hut if he i.s mad,’ argued the 
rector, ‘he is not re-sponsible for his words, any 
more than his actions. He is probably some 
gipsy whose brain has been set on Are by drink.’ ■ 

‘ Nay ; he is no gip.sy,’ said Willie positively. 

‘Well, perhaps he has escaped from some 
asylum ; to-morrow, I will cause a thorough search 
to be made, and the poor wretch secured, so that, 
when your mother comes back from Southampton, 
she need have no further cause for fear. Your 
grandfather is, fortunately, asleep, and has heard 
nothing of this, and it will he just as -well to say 
nothing about it, for fear of alarming him.’ 

By these arguments, and a promise that, for the 
future, oue of the rector’s farm-servants should 
sleep at the cottage, while Willie -was at sea, the 
hoy was pacified. And after a wdiile, Mr Gresham 
took his leave. 

In spite of the journey that lay before tlie 
widow on the morrow, aud of the parting that 
awaited her, far more trying to her strength than 
any ph3-sical exertion, she never closed Irer eyes 
throughout that night. For the second time 
during her life, the bitter experience was borne in 
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upon her, that when matters seem at theiir -very 
worst, a worse than that worst is still behind. For 
years, her existence had been peaceful, serene, 
secure ; the secret that had at one time hlled her 
with, such misery and disquiet had hecomc, to all 
seeming, absolutely safe, and indeed was so ; her 
Forest-life, passed in the companionship of the old 
man and the boy, was all that she desired ; an 
evening calm, which, although premature, was 
inexpressibly w'elcome, had settled dowir upon her 
soul. Then, suddenly, Willie, who had been 
always so dutiful and gracious, though profiting 
hut indifferently by the studies which Mr Gresham 
superintended, exhibited a passionate yearning for 
the profession of a sailor. She was too wise and too 
unselfish to shew the pangs this cost her ; but she 
knew that when he should have left her home, the 
sunbeam that lit it up for hex would have gone ont, 
and all within it would become cold and grajq till 
his return. Her passion for his unworthy father, 
her tenderness and pity for her dead hus- 
band, having lost their objects, had, as it seemed, 
concentrated themselves in one overwhelming 
affection for the orplian boy. To be about to lose 
him for years, perhaps for ever, had appeared to 
her to be the very cruellest shaft which Fate had 
in; its quiver; but noAv she knew that it had 
another, barbed far worse, and tipped with poison. 
Dennis Blake, whom she had flattered herself his 
own excesses must long ago have destroyed, was 
alive, and had found out her present retreat—- 
‘tracked her out,’ as the wretch had said, Avhich 
implied that he had discovered her by design. 
From his manner and appearance, it was easy to 
understand that his fortunes were desperate, and 
that no exercise of Mr Inspector Brain’s authority 
would now he of avail— even if, indeed, the lapse 
of time, should have left him any power over him. 
It was true that Blake was at least equally power- 
less for any active harm ; hut there was now 
another channel through which his malice might 
work evil, which even her apprehensions, when of 
old she had forecast her future, had omitted to cal- 
culate upon. Willie was now no child, as he had 
been then ; at present, he believed implicitly that 
Maggie was his mother, and John Milbank his 
father ; hut he was only too apt to listen to the 
arguments of others, and to be swayed by them. 
And, IP'hai if Blake should tell the hoy who his 
father wees, and who had hilled him! 

At the idea of this, and of the consequences 
that must needs flow from it, poor Maggie’s feel- 
ings experienced a complete inversion ; so far 
from bewailing Willie’s going to sea, she rejoiced 
in it, since it would remove him from this man, 
and put him out of reach of his adder’s tongue. 
That he was abotit to depart upon the morrow, was 
now absolutely a source of congratulation. Would 
to Heaven that he had departed yesterday ! If she 
could only get him safe on board, without letting 
this man have further speech or sight of him, 
Maggie felt that she could still, once more, he almost 
happy. 

CHAPTEB XLIT. — EMANCIPATION. 

Willie’s ship, in which he is about to sail this 
evening from Southampton, is not ‘a king’s ship 
the ambition of his adopted mother had not aspired 
for him so high as the royal navy, or perhaps she 
had flattered herself that his servitude under a 


private firm would be easier, and more open to 
opportunities ip. the shape of leave. But the boy 
was ‘a middy,’ for all that, and had a right to 
wear that child-uniform of the sea, which inoves 
a womair’s heart towards its wearer more than 
plumes and scarlet. How handsome he looked ! 
How proud she felt of him that evening, as she sat 
close to his side that evening after dinner at the 
inn. His captain, with whom, notwithstariding 
her retiring habits, she had contrived to make 
acquaintance, in hopes to interest him in the hoy 
— for what will not a woman do in the way of 
‘bother’ or trouble in such a cause — had given 
him leave up to the last moment, and there was 
still another hour before their parting. She sat 
with her hand in his, but spoke but little, for her 
heart was too full for speech. He was going from 
her for months, it might be for years, among 
strangers, and in a strange laud, when he should 
be on land at all ; and hitherto they had not been 
separated even for a day. He had been brought 
up at home, not indeed like a milksop, for he was 
athletic and manly beyond his age, but he had 
never left tlie atmosphere of love that surrounded 
him at the cottage, to breathe the outer air : and 
now he was about to experience tlie rough side of 
life ; hardships, and rude companions, and tempta- 
tions ; and she would not be by to clieer, console, 
or strengthen him. Such were the thoughts that 
gave to her Ml right to call herself his mother : 
there was nought of self pertaining to them. She 
did not picture to herself— at all events not now — 
the house all emptied of its mirth, to which she 
was about to go back ; or the long nights when 
the wind should be up and wiki in the forest, and 
wilder on the sea, when she should lie aivalce, and 
listen andiiray — perhaps in vain — for her darling’s 
safety : or the long days, which she should begin 
to count to-morrow, and which ivould grow longer 
as the time drciv on for his return, if indeed he did 
return ; the eager lookings for a letter from the 
sea by every post; the disappointments and 
delays : the solitude and the evil that were to be. 
That these were all to come, she was indeed 
vaguely aware; but for the present Willie, and 
Willie’s future, were all in all to her. The inci- 
dent of the previous night had given her strength 
up to this moment — it had made it seem so all- 
important to get the boy on hoard ship, and out of 
the risk of Blake’s gaining speech with him — that 
all else had been forgotten, hut now that he was 
safe, or all but safe, her grief became a burden 
such as she could hardly bear. 

They had dined royally, or rather Willie and 
Mr Gresham had dined, while she had made pre- 
tence to do so, and the boy, looking forward into 
life with such expectation as is only possible to 
youth or madness, and flushed with the unaccus- 
tomed good cheer, was in high spirits. His being 
so at suclr a time woiild not have given her pain — 
for with all her woman’s love, she was in all things 
sensible — hut that it reminded her of his fatlier, 
from whom he had inherited this thoughtless 
buoyancy, this audacious independence, and then of 
the man himself— his father. Tlien once again the 
fear smote her—supposing between cup and Up 
there should be a slip still; supposing Blake Iiad 
tracked them to Southampton, and should ijdcr- 
cept them on their way to the ship. She was lying 
in the docks, more than half a mile away, and such 
a thing might happen yet. She knew it was a 
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fooliali tliouglit, and strove to drive it from her, ! 
Tont it would intrude itself. Whei^ the chimes of 
the iieighhouring church -vvarued them that it was 
time to depart, it was Avith trembling steps that, 
still hand in hand with AVillie, she descended the 
liotel-stairs, and entered the vehicle that Avas in 
waiting to take them to the docks. The light from 
the shox)'Windows — for it avus uoav evening — flashed 
u])on the gold about his cap, and made him very 
conspicirous ; suddenly he felt his motherls fingers 
tighten about his own ; ‘Quick, quick!’ exclaimed 
slie. ‘AVe are late : let us go quicker.’ 

She had cauglit a glimpse of a slouching figure 
in the street, Avliich had looked up at them as Ihey 
passed Avith unmistakable and malicious recogni- 
tion. She did not ImoAV that tins figure Avas already 
running, tbougb Avith vagrant and uncertain step, 
behind'" the carriage, hut she kncAV enough to wish 
from the bottom of her heart that the boy Avas well 
aboard. Past the jetties Avith their Avaning lights, 
and by t!ie Avater-side, Avhere the rays from the 
ship-lanterns gleamed from their sterns, and 
quivered iu the Avave, to the dock-gates, Avliere 
a great croAvd was gathered. It Avas long after 
tlie hour for clo.sing, but some of these Avere pas- 
sengers by the vessel about to sail, and some their 
friends, avIio wished to see the piteous last of them 
ere bidding them farewell ; and some had no call at 
all to press within, but Avere merely curious to see 
the ship depart. The officials had Avork enough to 
keep back the crush, and decide upon Avho should 
be allowed to pass, and who excluded, even at the 
narroAV footway AA'hich had hitherto alone offered 
admittance ; but at this ncAV arrival, Avhen the 
larger entrance-gate had to be throAvn open to 
admit the vehicle, their task became (lifficult 
indeed. 

‘Stop, wstop that carriage,’ cried a hoarse, half- 
atifled voice hehind them, AA’hich Avent like ice to 
Maggie’s heait ; ‘ I Avant to speak to ’ 

‘ Quick, quick ! ’ cried she again. ‘ That is the 
ship, driver and she stood up, and pointed out 
the spot, Avhere, amid the comparative darkness of 
the docks, shone the light of the departing vessel. 
She knew its place, aiul it, though slie had visited 
it but once, as well as its OAvn captain, and Avonld 
behold it for many a day and night, Avhen it should 
be thousand.? of miles aAvay, Avith every spar and 
sail distinct as she had seen them that morning. 
Willie, boylike, Avondcred to see his mother ‘in such 
a fidget,’ when there was still time to spare ; but he 
set it doAvn, as he Avcdl might, to her disturbance 
and distress of mind upon his own account. Once 
again he folded her iu his arms, before they 
reached the ship, Avhere scoffing eyes might chill 
their last farewell ; but though she passionately 
returned his embrace, her face Avas fixed upon the 
road behind them, striving to penetrate the gloom, 
and mark if they Avere followed by that slouching 
figure, Avhose hateful tones Avere still ringing in 
lier ears. 

The quay, hoAvever, was reached by this time 
Avhero the departing A’^essel lay, and in it her 
precious charge Avas placed in safety, 

‘ Ood bless you, my boy,’ and ‘ God bless you, 
motber’ — those simple Avords that are associated 
Avith so many a bitter hour of human life — Averc 
duly Asdiispered ; aud then she tore herself away, 
aud Avitli the rector beside her, silent aud sym- 
pathidug, Avatched from the shore the ropes cast 
off, the Avhite sails belly in the night-breeze, 


the huge ship slowly forge ahead Avith all her 
treasure. 

AVe had better wait a hit, sir,’ said the driver 
of the carriage; ‘there’s a great crowd at the gates, 
they tell me, because of an accident that has 
happened.’ 

‘What accident?’ inquired Afr Gresham, not so 
much from interest in the matter, as because this 
talk with the driver Avould leave his companion 
more completely to herself. 

‘ AVell, some drunken man, it seems, insisted on 
huTSting in, just after Ave came through the gate ; 
and not knowing his road, aud being folloAved 
pretty sharp by the police, has come to grief-— rim 
right into the dock yonder.’ 

‘And was the poor felloAV drowned ? ’ 

‘ Why, no, sir : that he scarcely could have been 
with so many folks about ; but, unfortunately for 
him, the dock Avas dry at the time, and he fell a 
sheer forty feet or more, and Avas killed upon the 
spot. They’re trying to find out Avhether any- 
body knoAA's anything about him.’ 

‘ I knoAv him,’ exclaimed JIaggle suddenly. 

‘ Yoit, iny dear Mrs Milbauk ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; I noticed a person, who I believe to be 
this unhappy man, folIoAving us in the street; if it 
he so, I know Avho he is : I can identify him. It 
is my duty to do so, is it not ? Then let me see 
him,’ 

In vain the rector opposed her ; she Avas resolute 
to tender her evidence, and she had her Avill. It 
Avas, as she had ex]-)ected, nay, had hoped (hoAV 
could it have been otherwise? somebody Avas dead, 
then, surely, better that it should be he than any 
other); it was indeed the body of Dennis Blake, 
Avhose bruised and battered face seemed eA'en in 
death to jnonace her. AA^’hon she saAV him,' lying 
thus, hoAvever, his sins beyond her judgment, she 
felt no auger against him more, Ave may be sure ; 
but it Avas not iu nature that she should not feel 
relief from fear — ^Emancipation. 

AVhen her boy came home, there Avould noAV be 
no human being that Avould have the will or 
power to sunder her and him ; to bid him call 
her by any less loving name than mother ; above 
all, to estrange him from her, as the Avife of him 
Avho slew his father. Some explanation, indeed, 
Avasdue to Air Gresham, Avho had recognised the 
dead man for the intruder of the previous night, 
Avliom he had ejected from the HiDock ; and she 
gave it, Avitli certain reservations. A time came 
when she told all to him ; and a time afterwards, 
Avhen it could do no harm to tell it to the Avorld, 
else it had not been Avritfcen now. But Avhy anti- 
cipate the inexorable years ? Let us rather dwell 
upon that happy hour Avhen Willie came back 
from his first voyage, and leave him clasped in 
his mother’s arms. With what devouring eyes 
she gazes on his sunburnt features, and runs her 
trembling fingers through his hair, aud smooths the: 
doAvn upon his smiling lip ! How eagerly her cars 
drink in his animated talk of tropic wonders ! AVith 
Avhat mutual joy they two set out his store of far- 
brought x>i’esents — these for grandpapa, those for 
the Greshams, those for their friends at Alston ! 
The boy has forgotten none ; least of all, the only: 
Avotnau AA’hom, as yet, he loves — his mother, as, 
thank Heaven, he deems her. 

Yes, Alaggie is happy. Happier, on the AAdiole, ; 
even Avhen the boy is absent, and she and her old 
father pass the uneventful Forest days together, 
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than, most of those who, having thrown away their 
hearts itpon such men as Richard Milbanfc, on 
life’s threshold, have to pay the penalty of their 
error to its close. The liability which she incurred 
thereby was heavy indeed, and at one time went 
nigh to break her ; hut the Debt is paid at last, 
and she is Free. : . 

SHE EHD, 


SOME CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES. 
Thebe were few discoverers of note in chemical 
science till the middle of last century. Josepih 
Black of Edinburgh, and Joseph Priestley, were 
the most eminent discoverers of their time, and 
may he said to have laid the bases of chemical 
science as now practised. The name of Hom- 
berg stands out among others before the time 
of Lavoisier, He was the son of a Saxon gentle- 
man, ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, who had 
emigrated to Batavia ; but returning to his native 
country, he passed through the principal German 
universities, and had ac(iuijed for himself a 
European reputation when invited hy Colbert to 
come to France. The Duke of Orleans appointed 
him as his physician, and prepared one of the most 
beautiful chemical laboratories hitherto seen for his 
rise. But his relations with this prince led to dis- 
astrous results. When death struck the royal family 
with repeated blows, many persons were ready to refer 
these catastrophes to the Duke of Orleans. Poison 
was talked of, and Homberg was suspected. The 
king despised these accusations, but they darkened 
the last years of the chemist. He left a great 
number of works, for he was an indefatigable 
experimenter, not excepting the famous attempt, 
common in those days, of changing mercury into 
silver. 

Grimm,' writing on this science, has traced an 
amusing portrait of another well-known chemist, 
Roiielle. ‘ His petulance was extreme, and his ideas 
were expressed without any clearness or precision, 
so that it was difficult to follow Ms meaning. 
These were innocent distractions, but a chemist may 
have very dangerous ones. Lecturing to a numer- 
ous assembly, he once said ; “You see, gentlemen, 
this kettle on the brasier ? Well, if I cease to stir 
it- for a single moment, an explosion will take 
place which will send us all into the air.” Saying 
these words, of course he forgot to stir it, and a 
serious explosion proved the truth of his words.’ 

Correct views of chemistry were long delayed 
by investigators having, until the days of Black 
and Priestley, gone upon one erroneous system. 
All the efforts to decompose organisms led to no 
results. Distillation, ‘ as a rule, destroyed w^hat 
they wished to separate ; and the alchemist won- 
dered why the different substances he tried to 
analyse were always reduced into water, oil, and 
gas. All was disorder and confusion like the dark 
lahoratories where they worked, and which Dutch 
painters have so often reproduced with a mysterious 
charm. 

The aimj)le bodies, to the number of sixty-four, 
are the elements of modem chemistry. A great 
number of these have been discovered during the 
last century; but many, especially the common 
metals, were known from ancient times. But 
metals they considered as .composite. Beecher, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, regarded 
iron as a mixture of xu^ and what he called 


sulphur. Stahl, who lived still later, and adopted 
his ideas, discovered the theory of combustion, 
founded on the discovery of oxygen gas. An 
immense influence was exercised at the time when 
these two simple gases, oxygen and chlorine, were 
found, and thus revolutionised all previous science. 
The celebrated works of Lavoisier, Priestley, 
Scheele, Dalton, and Wollaston overturned the old 
theories, and established the distinction between 
simple and composite bodies, and placed chemical 
classification on a solid base. 

The two extremes of organic chemistry are, on 
the one hand, the vegetable or living animal ; on 
the other, the font simple bodies, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and azote, which form the tissue of all 
organised substance, and still subsist when the 
mysterious principle of life has departed. Elemen- 
tary analysis is the chemical operation which brings 
back organised matter to its lowest element ; it per- 
forms W'hat death itself does, a veritable destruction, 
a return to primitive inertia. Then comes in the 
work of groiiping and forming into real species the 
various substances of wdiich bodies are composed, 
and of which every living thing contains more or 
less, such as sugar and albumen, which are neither 
mineral species, such as chalk or flint, nor organ- 
ised beings, properly so called, hut constitute what 
science calls immediate principles. 

Take a lemon, for instance, and subject it to 
analysis ; it is not a simple body. By squeezing it, 
two fresh matters are produced, one liquid, having 
a sharp sweet flavour, which is the juice ; the other 
solid and odorous, being the rind. Bach has to be 
studied separately. In submitting the liquid part 
to the process of isolating the matters it contains 
without making them undergo any alteration, they 
may be resolved into a certain number of primi- 
tive materials ; such as citric acid, grape-sugar, and 
cane-sugar, a strbstance closely allied to albumen, 
and the water which holds them all in dissolution. 
Each of these bodies separated by the first analysis 
is endowed with constant and definite properties, 
and cannot he separated into new substances with- 
out wholly changing its nature. 

The interest which attaches itself to the study of 
these principles may be conceived without difficulty, 
as they are the constant and nece-ssary interme- 
diates between the organic and inorganic state. On 
the one hand is life, on the other death ; and to fill 
up the abyss, an ambiguous world of forms and 
combinations, where life chooses the agents of its 
metamorphoses, and where death is constantly- 
seizing upon all the elements which escape vital 
action. Since man in his studies can only proceed 
from the simple to the composite, the fir.st step of 
biology — that is to say, the Science of life — must 
necessarily be the study of immediate principles. 
A machine cannot he understood without knowing 
the different mechanisms which move it, and exer- 
cise on each other a mutual attraction. 

In the works written at the end of the last cen- 
tury, a list is drawn up of the constituent elements 
of vegetables ; for instance, sap, nmeus, sugar, 
albumen, acids, extractives, ainidou, tannin, gluten, 
colouriiig-matter, fine oil, vegetable wax, volatile 
oil, camphor, resin, gum-resin, balm, caoutchouc, 
lignine, and salt. Fourcroy says that hy separating 
these twenty component parts from a vegetable, you 
have its exact analysis. In the present day, tliis 
whole series is reduced to two immediate principles, 
sugar and starch. 



SOME CHEMICAL DISCOYEEIES. 


In the interval between 1813 and 1823, :a series 
of interesting experiments was carried on as to 
the fatty particles of animal origin, which mark an 
epoch in the history of this science. By the help 
of successive washings, M. Ghevreul succeeded 
in extracting from fat the principles which com- 
pose it. These were named by him stearine, mar- 
gerine, oleine, which chiefly produce, when asso- 
ciated together, olive-oil, palm-oil, oil of sweet 
almonds, the fat of the human being, beef and 
mutton suet, and goose grease. United to certain 
odorous and analogous compounds, they constitute 
butter and flsh-oil. He afterwards shewed that all 
these immediate principles may be resolved into 
one simple substance, named glycerine, and to one 
acid fat, which is well known as stearine, of which 
wax-candles are made, and which when mixed with 
alkalies makes soap. It was thus shewn that a 
single series of bodies is owing to mixtures in 
indefinite proportions of a small number of imme- 
diate principles, individually endowed with definite 
properties. - j 

Almost at the same period a new light was thrown 
on another kind of substances which play a pre- 
ponderating part in organic chemistry. Alcohol 
had been long known ; the Arabs had extracted it 
from wine by distillation, and the alchemists had 
employed it under the name of ardent spirits. 
Later, it had been found that, by distilling alcohol 
and sulphuric acid together, a new liquid called 
ether was obtained. The next discovery was, that 
other acids give, equally with alcohol, an ether- 
ised product j acid of sea-salt and that of vinegar. 
Beneath all these was contained a general law, 
which Gay-Lussac was the first to reach ; he shewed 
by analysis the relation which exists between 
alcohol, ether, water, and a binary substance com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen. These relations 
have since been generalised ; alcohol and ether 
have become the types of a numerous class of com- 
pounds arranged in chemical uniformity. Other 
discoveries about the same time as to the decoin- 
po.sition of sugar in alcohol and in carbonic acid, 
under the influence of fermentation, established 
the first connection between inorganic substances 
and those less stable compounds which are only 
met with in the bosom of organic nature. 

Mistress of these first secrets, the new science 
made more and more rapid progress ; instead of 
destroying with a single blow organic substances, 
it learned to decompose them into their constituent 
parts, and managed this reduction in so skilful 
and graduated a maimer as to traverse one by one 
all tlie steps which separate living organisms from 
physical inertia. In tliis systematic study, so pro- 
digious a number of bodies were met with, that 
their classification became a first necessity : it was 
necessary to enter them into certain families and 
types, and so to construct a sort of chemical 
edifice. Two dominant ideas served as guides to 
the savants in the midst of this chaos : they sought 
to bind together the laws for the preponderating 
part which oxygen plays in the combination of 
bodies ; and, in the second place, they discovered 
that in organic compounds they could extract one 
by one the molecules of a single body, to substitute 
those of another simple body, or even of a radical 
compound. The scale of combustion and the law 
of substitution thus became the bases of scientific 
teaching. 

On the first point, the eminent chemist Gerhardt 


writes : ^The two extremities of the body are 
occupied on the one part, at the head, with the 
cerebral matter, albumen, fibrine, and other more 
complex substances : on the other part, at the foot, 
by carbonic acid, water, and amuioniaeal liquor. 
An infinity of scales fill up the interval. The 
chemist, by applying the reaction of combustion to 
substances placed in the higher scales, descends the 
ladder, as it were ; that is to say, he simplifies them 
little by little as he successively burns a jpart of 
their carbon and hydrogen,' 

During the last few years, it has been proved 
that chemists may apply themselves with succes.s 
to the artificial formation of bodies which are in 
some degree the moijt characteristic of the organic 
world. The question arose ; Can the edifice which 
has been thrown down by decomposition and 
analysis, be reconstructed ? To begin with one of 
the most simple efforts — carburet of hydrogen : one 
of these binary compounds still belongs to the 
mineral world ; it is the gas which escapes from | 
marshes at the bottom of wliich vegetable matters 
are slowly decomposing. Contained in those 
ancient forests, which are now changed into coal- 
fields, it produces, under the name of fire-damp, 
dangerous explosions in mines. Up to this period, 
this compound of carbon and hydrogen, like a great, 
number of other carburets, which are not found 
isolated, had only been obtained in laboratories, 
among the products of the decomposition of the 
most complex organic bodies. New, it has been 
reproduced artificially with the simple elements, of 
water and carbonic acid ; bodies which belong to 
inorganic nature. 

The point of departure for synthesis, or the 
putting together again, being thus assured, it re- 
mained for chemists to advance from carburets of 
hydrogen to oxygenised compounds, by reversing 
the habitual order of their production. This 
second step leads us to alcohols and the numerous 
bodies which are derived from them. Under the 
generic name of alcohol are included all ternary 
compounds’ of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen which 
can unite themselves to an acid by abandoning the 
water, and thus fonn a neuter compound named 
ether, which does not resemble the ordinary salts 
of mineral chemistry, because it does not obey the 
same laws of decomposition. The peculiarities of 
alcohol and ether do not allow of their being 
assimilated to any class of mineral compounds ; they 
constitute a distinct group, and possess determinate 
chemical functions. The reconstruction of these 
from their elements thus becomes indispensable, 
and chemists have succeeded perfectly in making 
them artificially. 

Where is the chemist who, living fifty years ago, 
would have believed that, taking lor a starting- 
point the elements of water, air, carbonic acid, 
azote, and oxygen, it would have been possible to 
compose substances which have nothing analogous 
in mineral chemistry, such as the odorous prin- 
ciples of fruits ; the irritating essences of garlic and 
mustard ; the waxy matters known under the 
names of Chinese wax, and that of whales and 
bees ; the vegetable alkalies, similar to morphine, 
quinine, nicotine j the sweet scent of mint ; and the 
bitter essences, such as camphor ; of Cinnamon, 
cummin, aniseed ; the acids of ants, of vinegar, 
butter, and valerian ; many fat acids, such as 
benzoin, sour milk, and sorrel j the azotic matter 
contained in the bile j the sugar of gelatine spread 
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over the tissues of animals ! All these, and many 
more, the chemist creates at Ms •will. If he cannot 
fix in his retorts the -vital principle, he can compose 
the necessary materials for a living being, and form 
as he pleases a new world of immediate principles 
•which are not met with in any known organisms. 
Thus the domain of organic chemistry grows wider 
as the functions of these composite types become 
better known ; and yet, after gaining such a height, 
more extended horizons spread before it, new 
■worlds'' await the bold explorer, and it is scarcely 
possible to assign a limit to its progress. ■ 

A EISH IN THE THROAT. 

The vicious practice of pirtting pins and small 
pieces of money in , the month, has often been 
noticed as leading to dangeroxis consequences. As 
few have heard of a similar or even greater danger 
from trying to hold a live fish temporarily between 
the teeth, we present the following account of a 
remarkable incident of this kind, given by a 
' medical practitioner in Madras, in a letter to the 
Medical Times and Gaaette of May 2, 1874. 

; Speaking of a visit to the General Hospital, ixnder 
1 charge of Dr George Smith and Dr Paul, he ju'O- 
■ ceeds : 

‘ One morning, in the midst of the visit, word 
was brought to Dr Parxl that a man had come to the 
hospital with a live fish in his throat. Accordingly, 
there was a general move to the verandah, where 
we saw a coolie, aged about twenty, -walking in, 
supported by a man on either side, breathing with 
inteufse difficulty, and in great distress. The story 
■was soon told. He was that morning employed in 
emptying a tank, and in catcliing the fish that wore 
left floundering when the water was drawn oif. 
In his eagerness, he liad one under each foot, one 
in each hand, and, to make sure of a fifth, he tried 
to secure one by taking its head between his front 
teeth i but the fish was too quick for him, and, 
wriggling itself free from the teeth, made its way 
into the pharynx. A fish of the same sort and 
size was produced ; it was like a perch, about four 
inches long, with a most formidable dorsal fin, the 
spines of which, when erected by being pxxshed 
the wrong ■way, stood out at least an inch. A 
finger passed into the throat easily felt the fish. ' 
Here was a very pretty case ! — but as the first 
point was to enable the man to breathe, in less 
time than it takes me to write it, a; bed was 
brought out into the verandah, and he was laid 
upon it and tracheotomised. Then what was to be 
done 1 Pull the fish out ! any one would say ; but 
altbough it was easy to seize the tail, there were 
the erect spines of the fins, which would have 
lacerated the parts past recovery had the fruitless 
attempt been made. Then it was suggested to 
push the fish down into the stomach ; hut alas ! it 
lay doubled up with its head to the left, and this 
could not be done. Then, when this was ascer- 
tained, it was hoped that the head might be turned 
upwards with a blunt hook, and so be dragged out. 
But tbe fi.sh would not move. So it was neces- 
sary to leave the patient for a few hours — he 
■was breathing freely, and nourished -witlx becl-tea 
enemata. Next morning it was found that the fish 
had become decomposed, and was easily broken up 
into a putrid pulp, some of which made its way 
into the trachea, whilst the spines offered the 
greatest obstacle to any removal by the mouth. In 


order to afford room for clearing the throat, the 
wound made jii tracheotomy was enlarged upwards 
through the junction of the aho of the thyroid ; 
but the iratient was very exhausted, anddicdbelore 
relief could be given. I believe this accident is 
pretty well known amongst fishing communities,^ 
and that there is a preparation in the inusouni ol: 
one of the Scottish universities sherying a pharynx 
with the fish impacted. A short time afterwards, 
the history of just such a case was related in the 
Indian newspapers as having occurred in Ceylon. 
It is said that the fish was allowed to putrefy in 
the pharynx, whence it was ejected pieceineal next 
day, and that the patient recovered. _ But in order 
that such a policy may be successiul, tire patient 
must be provided with irreaus of breathing, and tlie 
fish should have no spines.-’ 

JULY B A W N I N a. 

We left the city, sti-eet and square, 

With lamplights glimmering through and through, 
And turned us toward the subui-b, whore — 

Full from the east — the fresh wind blow. 

One cloud stood overhead -the sun — 

A glorious trail of dome and spire — 

The last star flickered, and was gone ; 

The first lark led the matin choh. 

Wet was the gi-ass beneath our tread, 

Thick-dewed the bramhle hy the way ; 

The lichen had a lovelier red, , 

The elder-flower a fairer gray. 

And there was silence on the land, 

Save when, from out the city’s fold. 

Stricken by Time’s remorseless wand, 

A boll across the morning tolled. 

The beeches sighed through all their boughs ; 

The gusty pennons of the pine 
Swayed in a melancholy dro-wse, 

But with a motion, sternly fine. 

One gable, full against the sun, 

Flooded the garden-space beneath 
With spices, sweet as cinnamon, 

From all its honeysuokled breadth. 

Then cr*ew the cocks from echoing farms, 

The chimney-tops were plumed with smoke. 

The ■\vindmin shook its slanted arms, 

The sun was up, the country woke ! 

And voices sounded ’mid the trees 
Of orchards red with burning loaves, 

By thick hives, sentinelled by bees — 

From fields which promised tented sheaves j 

Till the day wax'ed into excess, 

And on the misty, rounding gray — 

One vast, fantastic wilderness, 

The glowing roofs of London lay. 

07i Saiurdxt,y oiext will commence in this J ovum Ah a 
Story, in, Thirteen Gha^ters, entitled 
THE MANOR-HOUSE AT M:I.LF0HD. 
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THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 

CSAPTEES. — CHAPTER I. 


IN THIRTEEN 

I have a widow atint, a dowager, 
0£ great revenue, and she hath in 

’ cries a young man, seat- 
tlie top rail of a low stile 
,«/ leading from out a dark* 
tlie side of a commanding 

briglit winter’s day ; the i 
in a veil of cloud 
The hiUs around are 
L a soft haze ; down in 
? are rising from 
It is a wooded, 

-looking hills, of 


child. 

washed hy the ripples, that course among them 
with strange unaccustomed plashxngs. 

Our pedestrian quickly descends the path, and ■ 
gains the highway, but is soon brought to a stand 
by this impromptu lake, and halts at its margin, 
gazing doubtfully before him. The water looks 
chilly and forbidding. He must wade up to ms 
knees to get through it, and the prospect of soaked 
garments and boots churning with water, i3_ not 
inviting, this winter’s day. His irresolution is ol 
good service to him, for behind him sounds the 
rattle of wheels, and presently a light butcher s, 
cart and smart hay horse appear, driven hy a man 
in a blue frock. ^ 

‘Will you give me a lift over?’ cries the young 

man. , i 

The butcher pulls up without a word, nods 
his head, and takes up his passenger. Then he 
drives cautiously through the flood, the horse paw- 
ing the water nervously. When he reaches firm 
ground on the slope of the bridge, he whips np ins 
horse, who dashes off at a brisk trot. _ 

‘ Whereabouts?’ cries the laconic butcher, lifting 
up his thumb interrogatively. _ 

‘ Royal OcJc* answers the rescued pedestrian. 

The Royal Oah was the inn that stood by the 
side of the highway, where the village lane joins 
it. Butcher pulls up with a jerk opposite the inn, 

and his passenger jumps out. , , 

. ‘Will you have a glass of ale, butcher? he cries, 
i The laconic man in blue nods his head, and 

[ they enter the inn together. _ 

It is a raw, unfinished-looking house : in the 
. entrance lobby is a plain deal counter forming a 
bar, behind which are a lew shelves containing 
T bottles, a bcer-engiiie with two handles, some 
, pewter measures, and a number of white eartiieii- 
’ ware mug.s. A slate hangs to .a nail from one of 


‘ Here ’s Milford at last ! ’ 
ing himself, panting, on t 
that crossed the pathway 
fir plantation,, along th- 
slope. 

It is the afternoon of a . „ 
sun has only just disappeared 
and orange-bordered mist. 
looming indistinctly tlirongh a 
the valley, wreaths of light vapour 
the winding course of the stream. 

fertile vale, inclosed by low, warm-. ^ „ 

a soft rounded form, cultivated to the very tops, 
and of a light arable soil, now being turned rapidly 
over by the plough. Here and there, along the 
bases of the hills, are hop-gardens, recognisable by 
their stacks of poles in rounded conical piles, 
resembling in form the regulation bell-tents ot the 
army. Rising gently from the further margm of 
the river is a low gravelly slope, on which lies a 
snug comfortable village, of dark stone liouse.s 
intermingled with others of red brick, mellowed 
by age, some with roofs of red tile, others of shin- 
ii blue slate. The gray tower of the church, 
from a corner of which rises a single pinnacle, 
shews over a tangled network of leafless trees. 
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the shelves, and pinned against the wall, is' a 
coloured print of a dog lying dead under a heer- 
han’el, with the inscription : ‘ Dog Trust is dead ^ 
had pay killed him,’ To tire left is the inn parlour, 
a room with sanded floor, fuirniahed with a couple 
of long deal tables, and a number of Windsor chairs 
with wooden seats, • A cheerful fire is at one end 
of the room, on the hob of which is simmering; a 
big saucepan. IVidow Booth, the hostess of the 
inn, is sitting warming herself by the fire. A 
good-looking girl, .-with soft, .creamy complexion, 
and sensible resolute face, is on the bench behind 
Mrs Booth, busily tatting .away at .some well- 
fingered edging. This is’ Lizzie Booth, orphan 
niece of the landlady. The silent butcher joins 
a little knot of men who are standing at the bar ' 
drinking; but the pedestrian passes forward into 
the parlour, and looks around him. 

Besides Widow Booth and lier niece, there is a 
third person in the parlour — a red-faced, reel-nosed 
man, dres.sed iin corduroy trousers .and a .white 
slop, a yellow silk handkerchief round his bull- 
3ieck, a clura-sy cap of rahhit-skins on his head, i 
Betweenhis knee.s is a large basket of pedlery, cliiefly I 
in the crockery-line. He is tempting Widow Booth 
with a mustard-pot, a, bright thing in crinkly wave, ■ 
with a spoon of -the same. •* Supposing, .ma’am,’ 'he 
is saying, ‘ that yon should happen to have a bit of 
cold meat for dinner, how much nicer your mus- 
tard tastes in a helegant pot like this, as ’d save its 
cost in a month, ma’am.’ 

*I don’t want it, thank yoti,’ said Widow 
Booth resolutely. -She turned a cold shoulder 
to the mnstard-pot, and devoted hei'self to the 
contemplation of the pot that -was simmering 
on the fire. 

The pedler divined that her answer was a 'final 
one, and turned to the possible customer mow 
entering. ‘ W ouldn’t you buy a -nice pair of vauses, ' 
to taka home to your good lad}!^, sir ? ’ he cried, ! 
producing a pair of 'highly gilt and coloured jar.?, [ 

The new-comer shook his head. ‘ She ain’t i 
come home herself yet, Mr Pedler.’ — Then he cried ■ 
to Mrs Booth, who still kept 'her eyes fixed -upon 
the hob : ‘ 'Don’t yo'^i recollect me, Mrs Booth ? 
Don’t you recollect Tom Bapley ] You haven’t for- 
got me, anj-how, -Lizzie,’ he went on, holding out his 
hand to that young lady, who gave a little scream 
of astonishment, and turned a pretty mother-of- 
pearl pink all over her face. The. old lady was a 
little hard of hearing at times, but Lizzie shook 
her and shouted into her ear. The widow nodded 
graciously at Tom, mid examined him with critical 
eye. 

Tom has been shaking hands for a long time 
with Lizzie, .and now he sits down on the bench 
beside her. 

‘Have yon been pretty well since I left, Lizzie?’ 

‘Pretty middling,’ replied 'Lizzie with a soft 
sigh, which Tom fondly interpreted to mean, 

‘ pining a little for you.’ She looked at him softly, . 
with a kind of dreamy admiratica in her eyes. ' 
And, indeed, he is a good-looking fellow, with 


a nice florid complexion, luxuriant whiskers, a 
mouth that is good-natured, if a little, undecided in 
expressioji, and a fine long aquiline nose. 

"‘'Did!! .hear say as Master Tom Rapley had come 
home?’ asked one of the group at the 'bar, putting 
his head into the parlour— an .elderly .man, with 
scanty grizzled lock.?, a Cleary-cut healthy face, and 
bright intelligent eyes. 

‘Is that yon, Sailor?’ evieil Tom. 'Why, you 
.look younger than ever. .Come in.’ 

;Sailor now .introduc.ed the whole of his person 
into the parlour. He. was dre.ssed in a pea-jacket, 
over a blue worsted jersey, which had a small open- 
work square in the breast of it. His red comforter 
shewed just above, his jersey ; his nether garments 
were of ordinary corduroy, tied below the knees 
with string. He was. .a cheery, hale old fellow, a 
good worlcer, and handy odd man, equally fond of 
a social glass and improving conversation. 

‘Bless you, T don’t worrit myself, I don’t,’ he 
..replies, in a high cheerful voice ; so I ain’t no call 
to get old. Well, you have grown a good-looking 
young chap, blaster Tom ! I suppose you don’t 
rec’llect about, the hunt we liad that time yon and 
young Dick 'Durden would have it you viewed 
the have ’cross the six-acre fi’ld, as turned out to 
be old Sally Baker’s oat — ha,’ha1’ 

The pedler, seeing mo farther chance df doi-ng 
any business, drank his mug of ale, and ^wung his 
basket on hi.s shoulders. ‘‘You wou’t let me leave 
the mnstard-pot then, ma’am ?’ Mrs Booth shook 
her head. ‘ Weil, have you ne’er a rabbit-skin or 
two to sell, ma’am ? ’ .. 

•^Li'zzie!’ cried Mrs Booth ; but'Lizzie was deeply 
engaged in talk with Tom, and the widow rose her- 
self, and went out, bringing back with 'her three ©r 
four skins, which She sold to the pedler. ‘ Here, 
Liz,’ she cried to her niece, putting three-halfpence 
into her hand~‘here ’s your parquisite.’ 

■‘My! aunt,’ cried’Lizzie, rousing herself, ‘you’ve 
never sold all those skins for that ? Why, one of 
them ’s worth the money.’ 

Tom looked at her admiringly, lizzie was 
evidently sharp at a bargain, and a faculty of 
that sort is worth us much ifs a small fortune to 
a girl, he thought. 

‘Well, but, miss,* renion.strated -the pedler, 
‘what’s them others good for? vShrivelly bits df 
things, that ain’t no account. They ain’t a bit of 
use to me, without it’s to -mend my old cap.’ 

‘ Well, a bargain ’s a bargain,’ cried Lizzie ; ‘only, 
it’s wdl you hadn’t me to deal with.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have done no better, miss.’ 

Lizzie tossed her head, a-nd walked away to the 
window, and began to look out, in an abstracted 
kind of way, Tom followed her, and t(.)ok up his 
place beside her. 

‘ Lizzie ! ’ he said in an undertone, 

•‘Well, Tom?’ 

‘Ain’t you got anything warmer to say to mo 
than that ? ’ 

‘ It -was about as warm as "ndiat you said to me.’ 

‘ Ain’t you pleased to see me back again, Lizzie V 
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‘ My ! won’t your annt Betsy be proud of you ! ’ 
said Lizzie, casting over him a glajice that might' 
be appreciative, or might be sarcastic. 

‘ But, are you proud of me, Lizzie ! Don’t you 
think I’m improved ? ’ 

‘ 'Well, you ’re changed,’ replied Lizzie evasively. 
‘Your whiskers are grown a good bit,’ she went 
on, after a moment’s reflection, holding her hands 
out before her face, as if trying to- gauge their 
length. : 

‘There’s one thing I’m not changed in, Lizzie.’ 

‘ What ’s that ? ’ 

‘ You know, Lizzie, don’t you t’ 

‘Your nose, perhaps; it isn’t any longer, I 
think, Tom.’ 

Tom was rather vexed, at this : his nose, though 
a handsome one, hypercritical persons might object 
to, as over-long for strict proportion. He turned 
away from the window, with heightened colour. 
Meanwhile, Sailor settled himself for a yarn about 
his adventures, at sea. Skim leant forward, eagerly | 
intent on putting in his word whenever he could ; I 
his experience had been limited, hut he made the ! 
most of it, j 

‘ I remember when we was rouu’ing Cape Horn, 
and the waves running mountainious high’ 

..‘I’ve seen ’em worse than that,’ cried Skim 
eagerly. ‘ Me and another chap was sawing down 
Upchurch way, and the waves ran right into the 
pit — drowned hs ovrt, they did.’ 

*Ahl that was the tide,’ said Sailor contempt- 
uously. ‘ You never sa-w such a sea as when wo 
was roun’ing Cape Horn.’ 

‘ Tell you the waves was right roun’ me,’ cried 
Skim. ‘ I says to my mate : Met, says J, I ’ll have 
a wash ; and I goes down to the water, as I thought ; 
but lor, it was nothing but lather.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the mistress, with reminiscences of 
Margate in her mind,, ‘don’t they waves foment J’ 

‘ Umph ! ’ snorted Sailor; ‘ you ain’t none of you 
had no experience of the sea. If you ’d a roun’ed 
Cape Horn, and seen the w’aves! There u’-as a 
storm that blowed that violent as you have no idea 
of. It was all hands to shorten sail, and me and 
Jack Waters’- 

‘That was Jack’s widow as died a year ago last 
spring,’ cried Skim, almost in a shout, so eager -was 
he to plunge into the stream of talk. ‘Tell you I 
carried her things about time her sale was.’ 

Skim’s harsh voice drowned the lighter tones of 
Sailor, who cut off his yarn in despair, and listened, 
in a resigned disappointed way, to Skim’s descrip- 
tion of Widow Waters’s sale. 

Lizzie had gone back to her station by the 
window, and Tom, drawn by a sort of irresistible 
attraction, had followed her. 

* Then you are glad I ’ni come Ixick V be began 
weakly.: 

Lizzie nodded. Time was short, after all, and 
it was not well to be too coy. 

‘You ought to know what there is about me 
that isn’t changed — it ’s my heart, Lizzie.’ 

She sighed softly, but made no reply. 

^ Do you remember,’ cried Tom, ‘ the last ^time 
we 'met, over at the stile by the fir plantation, on 
the field-path to Biscopham V 


Tom’s pretence of looking out of the window 
was a very shallow one. He had turned away 
from the prospect outside, and was ardently gazing 
into Lizzie’s face, iilhe was looking downwards, 
cu'riously regarding the hem of her apa'oii. Sailor, 
Skim, and the mistress were sitting with their 
backs to the window, absorbed in their discussion ; 
whilst stolid Butcher, who had uttered not a word, 
but who had absorbed more than his fair sliare 
of the ale, had fallen asleep with his head on the 
table, forgetful of horse and cart, and was sleeping 
stertorously. Nobody thought of Tom and Lizzie. 
It ivas just the same as being alone. Tom’s face 
gradually approached Lizzie’s pink cheek, which 
didn’t seem repelled from the contact— -she thus 
expressing what a woman’s coyness inclines to 
decline uttering in words. 

Just at that moment, a black heavy object 
seemed to intrude itself between tliem, and some- 
thing rapjied fiercely at the window-pane. It was 
the butt-end of a driving- whip ; and Tom saw, in 
dismay, that a carriage had stopped opposite the 
window, and that a lady, who. sat in the driver’s 
seat, was prodding vigorously at the window with 
her whip-handle. 

‘0 ray !’ cried Tom, with a shudder of dismay, 
‘ here ’s Aunt Betsy ! ’ 

Aunt Betsy ivas in. a four-wheeled chaise, with 
a male companion. It was. a very old chaise, with 
a leathern hood over tlie front seat, and a little 
perch behind, that seemed cut oft altogether from 
human sympathy, very bro.wn and rusty, its iron 
frame protruding, at all tlie folds of the leather- 
work. The horse in the shafts was a young one, 
with long shaggy coat, and fetlocks fringed with 
coarse hair. 

Lizzie and Tom were a long way apart by this 
time, both looking very red and flurried ; but 
Lizzie Iblloweil Tom with a reproachful glance as 
she saw' him vartish without making his adieux, 
and run out to greet his atmt, 

‘ Well, aimt, liovv do you do V said Tom hur- 
riedl}'. ‘I got Butcher to give me a lift over the 
flood, and so I went in^ here to. treat him to some 

ale, and I staid a few minutes, and Hollo, 

it ’s Mr Collop. How do you do, sir ?’ 

Tom came to- a full stop. ; his aunt regarded him 
with a cold stony stare, that seemed to freeze up 
his pow'ers of s]>eech ; her companion, a tall, thin 
elderly man, with thin pnrsed-up. lips, hollow eyes, 
and prominent spade-shaped nose, threw up the 
whites of his eyes, and shook his head solemnly. 

Aunt Betsy was a stern, rigid-looking woman, 
dressed in a black silk poke bonnet, a browm stuff 
dress, with little hard black buttons sprinkled over 
it. She had a tliick faded Paisley shawl closely 
folded round her deck, and wore black kid gloves, 
the knuckles' and finger-joints of which were 
stretched and swollen. She had the dice of a hawk, 
a fierce booked nose, and prominent cheek-bones, 
which shewed through the yellow parchment skin 
that was drawn tightly over them.. Her cold gray 
eyes looked out from a network of minute wrinkles, 
and she had a way of staring steadfastly at people, 
as if they were almost invisible with the nake(l 
eye, and could only he recognised by a fixed 
attentive stare. 

‘Thomas,’ she said, after a pause, ‘have you 
come to see irie, or have you come to see the lioijaL 
Oah? You can make your choice, you know.’ 

‘ 0 aunt, I only just ’ 
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‘Hyndreds of young men have gone to destruc- 
tion through only justing, Thomas. ' Jump up 
behind, and come home with me,’ 

Thomas crawled into the small porch behind, 
and settled himself — ^liis knees almost up to his 
chin, his nose flattened against the leathern hood — 
conscious that the whole company he had just left 
were gazing out of the window at him — Sailor, 
Skim, the butcher’s red face, Widow Booth with 
her gray locks, and last of all Lizzie, contempt- 
uously smiling. Yes, he owned himself a craven, 
to desert her so readily at Aunt Betsy’s nod ! 

Aunt Betsy’s chaise passed through the village 
of Milford, and presently took to a narrow sandy 
lane, and by-and-by drew up before an ancient 
stone house, once the manor-house of the village, 
but now known simply as Milford’s. The house 
fronted the lane with a solemn-looking gable of 
curved outline, built of the hard gray stone of 
the neighbourhood, pierced with raullionod win- 
dows ; over the windows, projecting dripstones, 
in shape like the top of a capital T. A wing 
projected at right angles from the south end of 
the gabled part, and in the cprner, now in deep 
shadow, was the hall-door. Above this angle, rose 
a massive chimney-stack, adorned with handsome 
hrick mouldings, that gave an air of dignity to 
the house. Behind this recessed wing was a 
projecting outbuilding, containing a hack-kitchen, 
wash-house, and scullery, with ahedchamher above, 
a modern addition to the house ; and beyond this 
was the garden, with numerous gooseberry-bushes, 
and rasj^erry vines, and a few rows of desolate- 
looking winter cabbages. From the gable-side 
of the house, a low wall was continued flush with 
the lane which formed one side of the straw-yard ; 
behind which were stables and cowsheds, now 
little used, and falling out of repair. Above 
these peered the ancient roof of the hop-kiln, 
with a white cowl at the top, with a long vane 
standing out of it, that veered to and fro. with the 
wind, creaking mournfully. A handsome clump 
of trees shewed iu the background a soft and deli- 
cate screen of twig and branch. 

‘Jump down, and bold the horse, Thomas,’ cried 
Aunt Betsy. 

In the meantime, who is Aunt Betsy, and who 
is Tom Rapley ? 

Aunt Betsy was the elder of two sisters — 
daughters of a small smock-frock farmer — who 
had married, the one a shopkeeper, the other a 
farmer and maltster. The tradesman’s wife gave 
birth to Tom Rapley. Aunt Betsy’s union with 
Rennel, the sporting farmer and gay maltster, 
proved unfruittul. Mrs Rapley’s marriage turned 
out badly ; her husband drank away liis character 
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him more out of charity, 
that the broken-down man was of any use. He 
survived his wife, however, who died iu the 
middle of their troubles. Tom, the son, had served 
his tiine with Collop, and in due course, went 
to a big draper’s shop in London, and became the 
smart shemman we have just seen. 

Aunt Betsy’s fate was more propitious: her 
husband, indeed, was as little of an exemplary 
character as her sister’s, hut he had quite another 
sort of person to deal with ; a vigorous, capable 
wotnan, fully alive to her o^vn interests, and with 
a firm hand to m.aintain them. The reins that 


fell from her husband’s trembling fingers, she seized 
and retained, ^hanks to her, her husband died in 
the odour of outward respectability, and left his 
stock plenishing and household goods intact to 
her careful disposal. Under her management, the 
business throve and increased, till Aunt Betsy 
became the richest farmer and largest capitalist 
in all the county. Not that she made her money 
out of the Manor Farm ; clever as JIrs Rennel 
was, she was not clever enough to make much 
money out of farming ; hut from her hojw, which 
she had planted and grown successfully for main- 
years ; from her malt-houses, which she had estab- 
lished all over the county ; and also out of 
Gollop’s shop in the High Street of Biscopliam, 
for which she had originally found the capital. 
With her, money had bred money. 

Collop the shopkeeper w-as a widower, and had 
made many ineffectaal attempts to induce Aunt 
Betsy to marry him. He had an only daughter, 
a clever and virtuous, hut extremely imly girl. 
Mrs Rennel was not to be won. Shwhad a great 
respect for Collop, and employed him constantly 
in her affairs, hut she wasn’t going to set him or 
any other man in authority over lior. 

One consideration, however, greatly troubled 
Aunt Betsy. There must come a time when she 
would he obliged to renoxmee the care and arrange- 
ment of all her aifairs ; she couldn’t expect to live 
for ever. Aunt Betsy had been fighting so long 
for her own hand, that she had not the' slightest 
wish to, benefit any one else by her acquisitions. 
She loved her own possessions, tlie comfortable 
house, the good farm that she had bought and paid 
for with her own money. She loved her chests 
of linen ; her -wardrobes, filled with good clothes ; 
her well-polished furniture, and fat feather-beds, 
but it was with a jealous exacting love, to which 
it was a cruel pang to realise that these objects 
of her aflfection must eventually be enjoyed by 
some one else. Aunt Betsy had not been a reli- 
gious woman during her prosperous career ; but 
of lute years she had been much taken w-ith the 
tenets of a sect, popularly known as the ‘ Tomor- 
rowmorningite.s,’ the leading tenet of which was, 
that the world was to he destroyed and renovated 
at a very early date, perhaps to-inorrow morning. 
A small remnant of people — those who accepted 
the belief of the IMorningites — were to be saved 
from destruction, and to become the heirs-geueral 
of humanity. 

This foolish faith Avas in itself so j-ileasing to 
Aunt Betsy, that she accepted it with an alacrity 
that was a wonderful contrast to her caution in 
other matters. When she saw the yoimg, the happy, 
and the sociaWe, and contrasted the hriglit Avarln 
lives of some people with her own sordid contracted 
existence, it was perhaps a solace to her to lielieve 
that this would hereafter he redressed, and that all 
these thoughtless happy people were destined to 
he cut off and destroyed, whilst she should he 
snatched like a brand from the burning. No 
aivkwarcl wrend-i in her life : no parting ivitli 
pleasant possessions, and going out into the cold 
gloom of death : everything ivus to go on prosper- 
ously Avith her as of old. 

Not that she was always steadfast to this fond 
belief. There AA^ere times Avhen the realities of life 
obtruded themselves, ghastly Avitnesses, and would 
not be denied. Then she suav herself unlovely 
and. unloved, sinking to an unregreltcd grave, no 




liiunau soul caring one way or the other, except 
for that which she might leave hehiiid. Then, with 
a pang, she thought of how others would live easy, 
ccnuloi'table lives on that which had cost her a 
life of pain and toil to act^uire, and yet how to 
arrange matters so that her death should not bene- 
fit a single human creature, it was hard to contrive. 
Not that facilities were wanting : every morsel of 
tliis accumulated wealth of hers was at her dis- 
posal ; lawyers were waiting to do her behests in 
life, judges and solemn courts held themselves in 
readiness to see that every jot of her bidding 
should be done after her death. And yet she 
found it dilficult to determine what these behests 
should be. 

At these times of gloom and doubt, another sort 
of fear possessed her. She had a great dread and 
terror at the thought of being buried alive. Her 
memory was well stored with incidents of this 
ghastly nature. She realised vividly and with 
exaggerated accessories, the horror of such a death, 
and yet she confided her fears to no on^, and.she 
was doubtful as to whether any directions she 
might leave would be faithfully carried out. Who 
would care when once she was gone ? 

She was a wary old dame, too, this Aunt Betsy, 
and was fully alive to the danger latent in any 
extraordinary testamentary dispositions that might 
give rise to suspicions of the testator’s sanity. The 
world, she knew, would scoff incredulously both 
at her beliefs and fears, would call her a mad old 
woman for her pains ; and that was an all-sufficient 
reason why slrt; should keej) everything to herself. 

All this time we have left Tom Rapley standing 
by the head of his aunt’s horse, an animal who 
was far from shewing any disposition to run away. 
Despite his grandeur of appearance, and the good 
opinion Tom had of himself, he couldn’t keep 
up his dignity before his aunt and Collop. To 
them he was still the mere boy, the disobedient, 
troublesome orphan, the refractory, unprofitable 
apprentice. 

‘What have you done with your luggage, 
Thomas?’ cried Aunt Betsy. ‘Carrier going to bring 
it — he’ll charge yon sixpence for it. Why couldn’t 
you bring it yourself ? Always high and mighty, 
Thomas, and nothing to keep it up with. You ’ll 
never have a penny from me, Thomas. Ridicu- 
lous ape you ’ve made of yourself. — Look at him, 
Collop.’ 

Collop looked at Tom with sour abstracted gaze. 

‘What’s your turnover a week?’ he said at 
last. 

‘ At our establishment ? Oh, about a thousand !’ 
cried Tom grandly. 

‘Ah, a very good business that! And what 
does your master think about you ?’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know ; he ’s going to give me a rise 
this Christmas.’ 

‘ And how long holiday has he given you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, a week,’ said Tom. 

‘ If I were you,’ said Collop, ‘ I should go back 
a few days before the time, and tell your master 
you were too zealous for his interests to stop away 
longer.’ 

‘ That would be ridiculous,’ said Tom. 

Tom, you ’re a fool J ’ said his aunt. ‘ Take the 
pony round to the stables, and tie him up ; and, 
Tom, you’d better cut some chaff for him; I don’t 
think there ’s any done — and then, come in to tea. 
We’ve got a visitor’ — here Aunt Betsy tried to 


assume a knowing kind of smile— ‘ somebody you 
used to be very fond of before you left.’ 

Tom couldn’t think who that could be. He 
hadn’t been fond of anybody, lately, except Lizzie 
Booth, and it wasn’t likely that his aunt had 
invited her to tea. But he took the pony up the 
lane to the stables, and being a youth veiy fond 
of animals, he spent half an hour pleasantly in 
attending to the pony. 

Collop and Aunt 'Betsy had entered the house, 
and were talking earnestly together. Collop had 
cautiously handed to Mrs Reimel a bag containing 
specie, at the same time earne.stly -warning her 
against keeping the same in the house. No one 
slept at the manor but Aunt Betsy; the female 
servant she kept going back at night to her own 
house in the village, 

‘ Do be advised by me,’ said Collop, ‘ and let the 
money remain in the bank in iny name.’ 

‘Well, there’s no danger as long as Tom is 
here,’ said Aunt Betsy. 

‘But when Tom goes? Do be persuaded, Mrs 
Rennel, now, pray.’ 

‘ I can’t abide people sleeping in-‘the house.’ 

‘ Then why don’t you get some labouring man 
and his wife to sleep in the outbuilding ? There ’s 
a door between the upper room and your kitchen 
chamber, but that might be easily fastened up. 
The man would look after’ your garden and pony 
in his leisure time, and you ’d let him have the 
place rent-free for his pains, and then he ’d he at 
hand ; if you wanted anything, you ’d only have to 
knock for him.’ 

Aunt Betsy rather liked this idea, and took' 
Collop over the house to see how it could be 
arranged. As this old manor-house is the scene of 
the greater part of our story, it is well that you 
should thoroughly understand its plan and con- 
struction. The gabled wing was the oldest part of 
the house, and had evidently formed a portion of 
some much larger mansion. This contained on 
the ground floor Mrs Rennel’s parlour, a staircase 
to the upper rooms, a small lobby, and a large 
storeroom. These latter had once been the hall 
of the more ancient house, and shewed here and 
there traces of fine oaken panelling. Two large 
bedrooms above still bore the names of the hall 
chamber and the parlour chamber. The other 
wing, built a century or so later, but still of a re- 
spectable antiquity, contained a fine roomy kitchen, 
with a noble hearth and chimney, now nearly 
all bricked up ; a small mean modern grate, with 
an oven and boiler, occupying the place of a range 
where once huge spits had revolved and vast joints 
and fat capons had roasted simultaneously before 
a capacious sea-coal fire. In one comer was 
a door, that opened on a stone stairca-se, which 
led to the cellars under the ancient part of the 
house. At the foot of the stairs was a well, 
covered with a stone slab, a well reputed to be of 
fathomless depth— the water from which, bright, 
and cold, and sparlding, was drawn by a force- 
pump in the kitchen. Much of Aunt Betsy’s 
celebrity for butter and cheese in former flays had 
been due to the quality of the 8pring--ivater, and to 
the cool equable temperament of these cellars, 
which she had then used as a dairy. They were 
now almost empty. A few old frames of hoji-bins 
stood in one corner, and from the roof hung some 
dry geranium roots, that had long been stored therej 
and forgotten. A small jug of milk, and a few 







tea-cakes on a plate, were all tiie solid and lu^iiid 
stores nosir visible. 

There were two chambers above the, kitchen, 
accessible by a back sUiircase, and then came the 
outbuilding, which will hereafter be more particu- 
larly described. There was nothing remarkable 
about tlie farm-buildings, except the barn, which 
was built in a very strong and massive way. 
Rumour said that this barn had once been the 
banquetiiig-hall of the former house, and certain 
carved oaken beams in the roofing seemed to 
countenance the idea that it had once been devoted 
to otlrer uses, Rumom*, too, spoke of subterranean 
passages from the old house to the barn, and also 
tb the churchyard ; and there was an unautlientic- 
ated story of a priest who W’as said to have been 
forgotten whilst hiding in one of these passages, 
and to have died a long lingering death of starva- 
tion. Such stories, however, gather about old 
houses as naturally as cobwebs and ivy, and none 
of the well'in formed, respectable iiihabitants of 
Milford put any faith in thorn. 

When Oollop and Aunt Betsy had examined the 
arrangement of -the outbuilding and its ■communi- 
cation with the kitchen chambers, they returned to 
the parlour, and continued their discussion. 

‘Yes, I think it w'ould do very well,' said Aunt ! 
Betsy ; ‘ I should feel more comfortable, I’ own. 
But there would ’be a difficulty in finding a man 
to suit me.' 

‘ I think I know of one,’ replied Collop. '‘A man 
who lives in ’the village — a -rough fellow, hut 
honest, I really believe.’ 

'* -His name ? ’ asked Aunt Betsy, 

^ The name he always goes by,’ said Collop, shift- 
ing his eyes uneasily, ‘ is Skim.’ 

Aunt Betsy knitted her brows, and threw a 
searching glance at Collop, who bore it with appar- 
ent lanconcern. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ I have heard about him. W ell, 
•Oollop, if I can oblige you, as well as benefit my- 
self, I don’t loiow why I should not. Hei'e comes 
Emily, I see, and Susan with the 'tea-things. I 
shall send Emily to call Tom.’ 

Tom came in presently, looking rather sulky. 
Emily had always been his particular aversion. 
It was a pity, for she was a very good girl ■; but she- 
had weak eyes, a mottled, jaundiced 'Complexion, was 
ratlier lame, and had no more figure than a hop- 
pooket. But Aunt Betsy was quite facetious about 
the two 'all tea-time, and rallied Tom about Emily, 
and Emily about Tom, till the pair -could hardly 
look one another in the face. The idea of marry- 
ing Emily was a melancholy prospect for Tom ; and 
yet, so strong-willed and determined was his aunt, 
that 'he feared she w'ould eventually compel him 
to do it, if she had set her mind upon it. 

it appeared that she had set her mind upon it, 
for, after CVllop and his daughter had gone, Aunt 
Betsy thus addressed her nephew, as he w'as taking 
Ills candle to go to bed ; ‘ Collop and I have been 
talking things over, and we have come to this 
conclusion : you and Emily are to be married, 
and your father-in-law is gomg to take you into 
the business. So no more JioT/al Oaks and •bar- 
maids ! Do you hear 1 ’ 

‘ You can’t expect me to make up my mind all 
of a minute,’ said Tom, who really hadn’t the 
courage to fly directly in his aunt’s face. 

' Pooh ! You haven’t got a mind, Thomas ; you ’re 
a fool altogether,- a vanity-stricken, empty-headed 


creature ! Be guided 'liy me, and you may live 
decently and Be.spectably, with a quiet, afiectionate 
wife, to keep you out of mi.schief. But go your 
Ihyai Oak wa 3 “s, if you please, -and .steer for 
destitution ; you '11 have no help iTOm me.’ 

Tom was a good deal moved by his aunt’s word.s ; j 
he couldn’t help owning that there might be pro- ! 
phetic wisdom in them. Perhajia, if Emily had | 
not been so very ugh', Tom’s fidelity to his Lizzie ' 
might have wavered, i 

But, as it was, Tom made up his mind to dis- j 
.regard his aunt's warnings’. He had plans of his 
own. He had saved a little money, and a fellow- 
shopman of his, a speculative but not over well- 
principled young fellow, who possessed tw'o hundred 
and fifty pounds, had proposed tp him to put their 
capital together, and open a shop in Holborii, Tom 
had mapped it all out in imagination ; he was to live 
over the shop, having first made Lizzie his wife. She 
was a good manager; and they were to kee 2 > house 
i for the partner and the assistants. Tom had 
vi.sions of himself as a prosperous trader, with a 
handsome, dashing wife at his side, driving out on 
jaunts into the country’-, or going to the play in the 
evenings, A prospect far superior this to the dull 
sliop in the qiiiet town of Biscopham, living under 
the rule of his aunt and old Collop, and with 
Emmy tied to his side. Yes, he was determined 
to have his own way, but still the did woman’s i 
words stuck in his” mind, and made him very ; 
uncomfortable. i 

Collop, who had driven over in a hii’ed vehicle, , 
' on his way home called at a cottag# in the village, . 
i and a.sked to see Skim. He was not at liome ; but 
Mrs Skim went to lopk for him, ■and brought him 
home presently, a little the w'orse for liquor. 

' I ’ve got you a place, Skim,’ said Collop, with 
whom this man seemed to be familiar : * I ’ve got you ' 
•a place with Mrs Reiuiel. House, rent free ; and i 
uotliiiig to do for it except to dig in the old lady’s ' 
garden every now and then, and to see where she ' 
had a fancy for hiding her impers.’ | 

‘ And what shall we get for the job ? ’ said Skim 
doubtfully. 

‘ Well, you see,’ said Colloi), * 1 allow you as 
much as I can afford, but ’ — - I 

‘What’s five shillings a week to a gentleman 
like you !’ cried Skim, 

‘But, consider the house, rent-free.’ 

‘Ahi and break my back over the old lady’s 
garden. No, no ; I don’t reckon that at anything, j 
’Taint worth talking about,’ , j 

‘ You shall have a half-crown extra for a time.’ ! 
The pair had a good long talk together as to j 
Skim’s future proceedings, during which, Emily, j 
who was sitting outside -in the phaeton, got quite i 
benumbed with cold, i 

-Notwithstanding his perplexities, Tom enjo 3 ’-ed 
his holidays, and staid them out to the last. He 
dazzled -his old friends at Biscopham by his smart 
neck-ties and fashionable apparel. Me talked 
grandly of the ofl'ers he had of going into business ; 
and sat upon the -counter at Oollop’s shop, and 
chatted with the shopman with all the a-ir of a 
future master. But one or two surreptitious walks 
with Lizzie settled the matter with Tom. His 
aunt coming down -to breakfast on -the day he left 
for town, found a note from him, stating that he 
had thought the matter over, and respeiitfully 
declined her proposals for his welfare. He in- 
formed her, also, l;hut he hud been mamed that 
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morning' feo Lizzie Bboth, and hoped she would 
give them ‘her' blessing and good wishes. 

Aunt Betsy took it very quietly, but she sent 
for IV lawyer forthwith, and made her first will. . 


CHARITABLE W.ORKS OF WOMEN* 
Whatever- may be the differences of opinion 
' respecting ‘women’s rights,’ and the ‘learned 
professions ’ which they may follow, there can be 
no doubt that single women with- time at their 
disposal, and with a fancy for doing some practicM | 
good, may. advantageously employ themselves in | 
various %vays far the prevention and- assuagement 
of human - suffering. There, we think, they have 
a proper- field of duty. We remember seeing, with 
much satisfaction, the devotedness of the- Asters 
of Charity in the great hospital at Lyons. Some 
were acting as nurses . of the sick, some as dis- 
pensers of' drugs, some- as cooks, some as house- 
i servants ; all according to their- respective tastes 
and capacities. Everything was gone about quietly. 
There was no parade of fashionable dress. The 
guiding principle was seemingly a meek sense of 
duty, and the duty was- done. 

It is not in- our province to make remarks on 
denominational characteristics. Inquiry into th'e 
association of women' on religious basis, be it 
Roman Catholic oi*' Protestant, is not our-riJZe. We 
let all do as they like. That good may be d-one 
by united effort, is unquestionable ; but there is 
no reason why much* may not be effected by indi- 
viduals, as taste or fancy sivggests. The world is 
broad enough for all. What cases- we have known 
of daughters sacrificing youth and its gay prospects 
to succouring and cheering aged mothers plunged 
in adversity, of sisters -toiling and wearing them- 
selves out to help brothers languishing and friend- 
less!' There is truly much good in the world 
unostentatiously performed by women, which the 
world never hears about* It would be but a 
narrow policy to- - inquire into motives,- or attempt 
to square everything- off according to - some- sect- 
arian canon, When the sick are attended to, the 
abject raised, waifs recovered, the aged and friend- 
less soothed, let us be thankful, and ask no 
questions. 

Latterly, there has been a stir in the direction- 
now indicated. While many English women 
have, to all appearance, been thinking of- lofty 
and fantastic coiffures, and copiously bunching 
dresses, or wasting existence- on visionary sensa- 
tionalism, a good number have e\'idently settled-- 
down to works of charity and mercy ; each select- 
ing some special objects of solicitude. It cannot 
but be known, that Maria S. Rye and -Miss Lewin 
adopted a plan for assisting governesses to emi- 
grate. Since commencing operations twelve- years 
ago, they have found honourable occupations in 
the colonies for about a hundred and seventy 
governesses, who might otherwise, have been 
pining out their lives in the ■ho'E-jse -country. En- 
couraged in her good work, Miss-Eye -widened- her 
sphere of operation, and set about gathering house- 
less ‘ gutter children-,’ and taking them in batches- 
to Canada, where she had a Home- prepared- for 
them. The project was- eminently successful'. The- 
children, after passing tlirough a course- of instrue-- 
tion and discipline, are eagerly sought for as ‘ helps’ 
in respectable families, and a number of them are 
adopted. We learn from a little book, entitled 


Facta, nm FerBa (Deeds, not Words), which de- 
scribes the benevolent efforts of this and several 
other ladies, that Miss Eye ‘ has crossed, the Atlan- 
tic no fewer than fifteen times, and has succeeded 
in finding respectable homes and occupation for 
twelve hundred girls.’ But this is hot all; she has 
made three voyages to Australia and New Zealand, 
and there procured situations for fifteen hundred 
female servants. Speaking of her success in pro- 
viding homes for poor children in Canada, a news- 
paper of that" colony says ; ‘ Miss Rye’s scheme goes 
to the root of the sociial misery that afflicts the 
poorest classes in Britain. It takes away its lost 
and orphan children before tbey grow up into an 
ignorant, idle, and 'vicious, and, therefore; dangerdus | 
class of society. It transplants them here, where j 
they, find homes, and are cared for and trained up 
in useful and industrious habitS; becoming part | 

and parcel of our own people,’ ! 

The next instance of what can be done by j 
women, is that of Annie Macpherson, whose phil- i 
anthropic efforts, prior to 1866, were chiefly ex- i 
pended among the agricultural labourers of Cam- i 
bridgeshire. Then we hetu- of her being busy I 
in instructing the poorer class of children in one : 
of the meanest parts of London,, where hundreds | 
of little creatures pick up a scanty subsistence by i 
making match-boxes ; - some of them, not more 
than four years of age; toiling to support thriftless 
mothers, or besotted drunken fathers. From less 
to more, Miss Macphei-son resolved on carrying out 
a project sinirkr to that of Miss E'ye, Her opera- 
tions, however, were chiefly confined to the emigre-^ 
tion of orphan boys, ‘ street Arabs.’ In May 1870, 
she- took a hundred of these poor children to* 
Canada, where they were absorbed in the families 
of respectable farmers and tradesmen. Returning 
to England, she crossed the. Atlantic a second 
time ; on this occasion takifig a band of young 
girls and young widows, .whom she had been 
invited to bring out, Aften -making arrangements 
for receiving fresh batches - of poor children, she 
again returned to England,, land has since been 
occupied carrying off a series -of detachments. To 
quote from the work already referred to: ‘Miss 
Annie Macpherson has crossed the Atlantic ten 
times, taking with her no fewer than' one thousand 
eight-hundred of the wild street Arabs of the east 
end of the metropolis. These she has not only 
placed in respectable families in Canada, but has 
established an agency there, of unpaid co-operators, 
who watch . that the boys are well taken care of, 
and in case they lose their situations by any ac- 
cidental cause of- their own or their employers’, 
immediately find them other occupation. It will 
thus he seen that as many as three thou- 
sand children have been taken from the gutters 
and'hack slums of London, and placed in comfort- 
able and respectable homes in the new country.’ 
All honoxir to these women!’ The only fear we 
have is, that their eftbrts to relieve parents of their 
obligations may help to encourage improvidence, 
and as- regards the- dissolute, increase the attractions 
of London as a Bravo. This was lately pointed 
out by us in reference to numerous public chari- 
ties in London and elsewhere. Charitable eftbrts, 
whether by individuals or societies, are only com- 
mendable- when they do not tend to create the 
miseries which they are designed to assuage. That 
seems to be the only safe and proper test for 
general guidance. 


tr- 
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Next, we have the self-sacrilice of Mary Merry- 
weather, who devotes herself to instructing and 
morally elevating the girls of a large factory at 
Halstead, She gets up a free evening school, 
reads, teaches, and with mildness tries to reclaim 
the disorderly. The girls were difficult to deal 
with, but the adult women w'ere worse, for, like 
tile men, they frequented the public-houses, and 
wasted their time and money. It was an uphill 
job to counteract these depravities, but she did 
it. ‘ Another attraction against which Miss Meny- 
weather had particularly to wmrk were the penny 
dances, which were, of course, accompanied with 
immoderate drinking and low songs, and were 
generally got up in public-houses. By degrees, how- 
ever, she contrived to induce the women to leave 
them.’ We have not space to narrate all the 

f ood deeds of this benevolently disposed woman, 
let it suffice to say, she ‘ has superintended 
the education and training, as well as the direc- 
tion, of three hundred and twenty-three nurses, 
each in her way as efficient as a first-class Sister 
of Oharity.’ Apart from which fact, ‘ the nursing 
pf several first-class hospitals is under her manage- 
ment, as well as the poorer and most siqnalid 
districts of London.’ 

Now comes practical benevolence of a different 
kind. It is the devotion of Johanna Chandler to 
the poor persons afflicted with paralysis and epi- 
lepsy. She began by attending to the case, of a 
carpenter, helplessly stricken with paralysis, whose 
wife was dying of consumption, and both in a state 
of poverty. There was a blessing on her efforts. 
From one thing to another, Miss Chandler ‘estab-. 
lished and organised a Convalescent Hospital, now 
doing an immense amount of good.’ 

Our next heroine, Elizabeth Gilbert, is of a 
different category. Born in the lap of luxury, she 
was, at four years of age, prostrated with scarlet 
fever, from which she recovered only with the 
total loss of sight. Under this heavy affliction, 
she was not daunted. With acute intelligence, she 
pursued her education, and became skilled in 
music, as well as in the French, German, and 
Italian languages. Her own infirmity led her to 
take a deep interest in the condition of the blind. 
She organised a staff to look after them, established 
a depdt in London to find them work, conditcted 
plans for their education, and norv, through her 
various agencies, ‘ nearly one thousand blind 
people have in great part qjlaced in their hands 
the means of supplying themselves by their own 
labour with the necessaries of life.’ One of the 
specialties of her benevolent efforts has been to 
provide work for poor blind persons in their own 
homes throughout the country. The operations of 
the society she has established extends over twenty 
counties in England, That estimable lady will 
have her reward. 

We almost daily read of death-rate. . In some 
towns it is mucli higher than in, others. Bad 
drainage, impure air, deficient house accommoda- 
tion, cold and wretchedness, are predominant causes 
of a high death-rate. In almost all such cases, 
the mortality is principally among children. 
Adverse circumstances in large towns kill them 
off rapidly. In some of the close and meaner 
> suburbs of Loudon, through want of warmth and 
attention, only one child in five reaches five years 
of age. A shocking account of the population 
this I It is the more distressing from a. considera- 


tion of the fact, that every benevolent attempt 
to succour the poor tends to aggravate their di.«- 
soluteness and ’improvidence, by teaching them to 
rely on extraneous as.sistance. Foundling hospi- 
tals, for example, w^ere well meant, hut they 
created the evil they were appointed to avert._ 
Much the same thing, we fear, must he said of 
what the French call the creche, a -word signifying 
the crib or manger. There are various criches in 
Paris. They are places where women may leave 
their infants to he attended to during the clay, 
while they go out to some employment. It is a 
cheap and handy way for mothers getting rid of 
the trouble of taking care of their children. Only 
it is a had and nniuitural way, and society must 
he pronounced to he in an unwholesome state 
w'hen expedients of this kind are resorted to. 
How far they should be encouraged, is a perplexing 
question. The creche, as ■ we gather from the 
work already quoted from, has gained a footing 
in London. Tlirongh the well-meant exertions of 
Mrs Hilton, a Quakeress lady, an establishment of 
this description has been set on foot in the poorest 
part of ItatclifF, and gives accommodation to more 
than a hundretl infants. Will it not in some sort 
have mischievous consequences ? That is a ques- 
tion to be answered. 

Mary Carpenter offers a brilliant instance of 
feminine and well-considered benevolence. Be- 
ginning with the establishment of a reformatory 
school at Bristol, forty years ago, she may he said 
to have consecrated her life to the work of social 
melioration. Her labours are, perhaps, best known 
in connection with' female education in. India. 
She has visited that distant part of the empire 
three or four times, and stimulated measures for 
instructing native women, as a means for raising 
the mental culture of the whole population. 
Deeply imbedded prejudices were to be overcome, 
but her task, though difficult, has to a certain 
extent been successful. Reformatory and Indus- 
trial schools for hoys and girls, a working-man’a 
club and reading-rooms, are nunrhered- in Miss 
Carpenter’s miscellaneous undertakings. It would 
need a hook to describe her pil^rinii^es, lier 
labours, and all the i)ractical good sue has aimed 
at. England has reason to be proud of Mary 
Carpenter. 

IIow to reclaim the intemperate in the dens 
of Westminster, was the self-imposed mission of 
Adeline Cooper. Her schemes to wean men from 
drink, her trouble in getting up a temperance 
club, her labours among a humble class of coster- 
mongers, her institution of a penny-bank, her 
exertions in establishing a model lodging-house, 
all testify to her philanthropy. Miss Cooper is 
now Mrs Harrison, and deserves thanks for her 
many and useful exertions. 

The list of women actively employed on philan- 
thropic schemes might be indefinitely extended. 
We can only glance at the labours of *Miss Sarah 
Robinson, who has done immense good among 
the wives and families of soldiers — of Miss Weston, 
who has been equally energetic as regards sailors 
on their arrival from abroad, and creating among 
them habits of teiuperance™of Mrs Wightmau, 
whose sphere of usefulness in the way of reclama- 
tion has been at Shrewsbury and its neighbour- 
hood — of Mrs Meredith, whose efforts have been 
exerted on female ticket-of-leave convicts, and 
supplying them with honest occupation — of kliss 
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Alaxy Whately (daixghter of the late Archbishop 
Whately), who having gone to Cairo, for the benefit 
of her health, there occupied herself in instructing 
and Christianising poor Mohanmiedan children — 
of Aliriaiu Harris,' a Jewish lady, who has endeav- 
oured to improve the poor chiklren of the Hebrew 
community — of Aliss Octavia Hill, who has ad- 
dressed herself to the work of reforming the dwell- 
ings of the poor — and of a benevolent ‘ quiet- 
iooking little Scotchwoman,’ whose name has ! 
not transpired, but who signalises herself by' 
waiting at an early hour in the morning at the 
doors of the metropolitan prisons, in order to speak 
to female prisoners on their liberation, and induce 
them to withdraw from the evil associates who 
are in attendance. Brave little woman ! May 
success crown thy meritorious efforts ! 

After what we have said, need any one insist on 
the -‘Rights of Women?’ In the language of a 
popular ‘ Hymn ’ these rights are : 

The Right the wanderer to reclaim. 

And win the lost from paths of shame ; 

The Right to comfort and to bless 
The widow and the fatherless. 

Are these thy Rights ? — ^then use them well, 

The holy influence none can tell ; 

If these are tldne — why ask for more ? 

Thou hast enough to answer fori 

w. c. 


SEA-TELEGRAPHY., 

It was not u»til the reign of Charles II. that 
signals were considered necessary in our navy. At 
this time, a series of signs of the most arbitrary 
character was established, which required a draw- 
ing of the whole ship for their record : they con- 
sisted for the most part of various-coloured flags, 
‘ hung out,’ as it was termed, in different parts of 
the ships, and they merely conveyed stereotyped 
instructions to the fleet. 

Things remained much in this state until the 
close of the last century, up to which period there 
was no system of telegraphy over the sea. The 
antiquated arrangements continued ; more flags 
were .added, and displayed about the ships without 
any order or method, aild commanding-officers were 
unable to communicate anything but pre-arranged 
orders. In 1780, however, Kempenfeldt, the gal- 
lant officer who lost his life in the Royal George at 
Spithead,. brought the existing arrangements in 
the navy into something like system. He took 
the signals then used, and brought out a book with 
the flags down one side of the margin, and the 
messages printed opposite the marginal flags. As 
yet, however, it had never struck anybody how 
much simplicity and advantage would be gained 
by employing numbered or lettered flags, and 
using them in combinations ; Lord Howe, in 
i792, could only make one hundred and eighty- 
three signals to his fleet ; and po single ship 
could make more than sixty-eight pre-arranged 
messages. About the year i799, the flags were 
numbered for the first time. The existing flags 
were taken with some modifications, and numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, to 10 ; and with these ten flags, three 
hundred and ten set messages could be sent by 
the admiral of the fleet ; but private ships could 
only make to him eighty. All this time, there 
was not tlie slightest preparation for, or attempt 
to send messages not pre-arranged. 


Before shewing how we fell into a system of 
sending impromptu messages over the sea, we 
must refer to what happened on land. It was 
war which brought about the next advance in 
telegraphy. During the Revolution in Erance, 
the rajjid movements of the French army turned 
men’s minds to some method of conveying mes- 
sages to and from armies at greater speed than 
had hitherto been possible. In 1795, AI. Chappe 
invented his semaphore, which was used with 
immense effect by the Revolutionary army. That 
semaphore consisted of an upright beam and a 
cross-beam turning on a pivot. At each end of 
the cross-beam there were two other cross-beams 
on pivots ; very numerous signs could be made by 
the revolutions of the first cross-beam, in four 
or five positions, in each of which positions, one 
or both of the second cros.s-beams could be made 
to assume four or five others. In that way, AI. 
Chappe got an immense number of combinations, 
and was able to send his messages with consider- 
able rapidity. Shortly after the principle of the 
semaphore became known, many men in England 
turned their attention to improving it, and pro- 
ducing new systems of telegraphy. Lord George 
Alurray in the autximu of the same year (1795) 
introduced Ixis shutter telegraph, which may thus 
be described : He had six shutters, each of which 
pivoted on a central pivot. AVhen the flat was 
towards him, the observer saw the shutter ; Avhen 
the edge was presented, it disappeared. The signs 
were made by exhibiting or concealing a shutter or 
shutters in succession. In this way, he got suffi- 
cient communications to convey his messages by 
means of a written code. Tliis shutter appa- 
ratus was soon after its invention set up between 
London and Portsmoxxth, and that was the sys- 
tem by which all messages were conveyed to and 
from the Admiralty and the outposts during the 
French war. It was set up from Plymouth to ■ 
London in 1806, and short messages were sent 
in from ten to twelve minxxtes ; while longer 
messages occupied twenty-eight to thirty minutes ; 
a wonderfxxl feat in those days, when a journey 
from London to Plymouth could not comfortably 
be performed under three days ! It was relatively 
ju.st as great aix advance in telegraphy, as the 
enormous speed obtained a few years ago of send- 
ing one hundred and twenty words a minute from 
London to Birmingham by the electric vures. 

This great advance on land naturally turned 
the attention of statesmen to the question of sea- 
telegraphy. It was a terrible thing that an admiral 
might have the most important message to send 
his fleet, and yet be unable to have it conveyed 
becau.se he was confined to the set messages con- 
tained in his hook. 

In 1801, Admiral Sir Home Popham conceived 
the idea of making a dictionary, every word ot 
which should be x*epresented by a group of letters, 
which should be recorded hjr corresponding flags. 
This system was iiitrodxxeed into the British navy 
for the first time in Nelson’s fleet with which he 
fought at Trafalgar. It is not generally known 
that the celebrated signal of Nelson before that 
fight, ‘Englaixd expects every man to do his duty,’ 
was given by this systexn. The injuxiction not 
only bore the moral significance then and since 
attached to it, but it was an experimental trial 
of one of the greatest advaixces ever made iix 
sea-telegraphy. The two plans described — that 
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of lumibering flags in combination, to represent 
set messages ; and of lettered flags for messages 
not pre-arranged— remain, to the present day : 
all that has been done since is in the way of 
amplification of detail. Whilst, however, this ad- 
vance had been made by sea in daylight, the state 
of aflairs on the ocean at night remained exactly 
the same as they were in Charles II.’s time. Lan- 
terns in different numbers and forms, constituted, 
in 1700, in 1800, and indeed until I860, the sole 
means of telegraphing over the sea at night. Thjj 
plan was singularly defective, and in no degree 
fulfilled the wants of ships ; yet many of the forms 
of lights used in the fleet wdth which James II, 
fought the Dutch, continue in use in the navy 
at the present moment. One particular, signal is 
worthy of notice. Tw'o lights, one over the other, 
was the order for the fleet to tack in Charles II.’s 
time. Ever since that period, whenever a fleet 
has been at sea, this has remained the signal for it 
to tack, and it is so at this moment. A great 


number of plans, always without success, rvere 
nlyby* 


tried, not only by the English, but by other Euro- 
pean nations, to bring up the condition of tele-- 
grapliy by niglit at sea to that which it had 
reached by day. 

It was nob until 1862 that Major Bolton and 
Captain Colomb, unknown to each other previously, 
imr made suggestions, one to the United States, 


and the other to England, to adapt to lights the 
” ’ ^ 


method so vrell known to telegraphists as the dot 
and dash system, and to use it as a means of 
telegrapliing by night in the army and the navy. 
Trials were made, and the system was found 
wonderfully efficient. From a station on the Isle 
of Wight to a steamer at sea, these two gallant 
gentlemen, acting in unison, succeeded in getting 
quite as rapid a communication, at a distance of 
thirty miles, as had ever previously been got at 
sea at two miles' distance. On one occasion, Captain 
Colomb, during heavy w-eather, from a steamer 
fifteen miles off shore, sent a message through a 
station on the Isle of Wight across to Portsmouth 
to the commander-in-chief, and received his answer 
back in thirteen minutes, entirely by the dot and 
dash system. Powerful lights were, of course. 


necessary to send this distance, and use was 
of 


made of the electric-light and lime-light. We 
have not space to comment at any length upon 
the various modes of telegraphing now in existence 
which must be carried on by signs which are either 
visible or audible. Visible .signs, liowever, are made 
distinct 'by difference in form, in colour, or the 
motion of the sign, and these can be used either 
separately or combined. Audible sign.s are con- 
fined to two methods of distinguishing them — 
namely, the motion or time, and the tone. Motion 
alone is used in the flashing system — of the clot 
and dash — sounds long and short, exactly corre- 
sponding to the long and short appearances of 
the light, are used to make the necessary signs. 
Of tone alone there is no positive rule, hut the 
ordinary bugle-call is really an example of tone 
and motion combined. 

The most prominent of our wants at sea are con- 


nected with war. Fleets are retired to be kept 


together ; the admiral must be able to convey his 
messages with promptitude, and his ships must be 
able to answer him. In case of a naval war, the 
coast of England would require to be studded with 
stations, to enable conn nun ication to fee held with 


ships approaching the shore, and passing backwards 
and forwards,, to protect them from the enemy’.s 
cruisers, aud to direct fleets to where the enemy 
is to be found. No arraiigentents at present exist 
for that purpose. In the mercantile marine, the 
question of telegraphy is daily becoming more 
important than it used to be, since the electric 
wires transmit from tlie shore to the owner, or the 
undei'writer, all particulars coiicerjiing disasters, 
or state of crew and cargo. At present, only 


ordinary flags are supplied to merchant-ships, and 
■ ■ ill — not 


the range of communication is very small 
more than two or three miles. To extend the 


range of such sea-telegraphy to ten or fifteen 
valuable 


miles would be a most valuable advance. At the 
present moment, during the night, there is no 
method of communication between the shore 


stations and merchant-ships, and this is a great 
want, which ought to be supplied. The laying 
of electric cables has brought into close connection 
until itself the system of telegraphy at sea. When 
the Great Eastern w'as picking up and laying down 
the last twm successful cables, enormous use was 
made of the system of flags and the flashing 
.system, when all pre-arranged signals would have 
been valueless. 

Now', there are two wants that have to be 
fulfilled in sea-telegraphy — one is, to enable a 
ship to signal to a great number of points at the 
same time ; the other is, to address a single point 
as rapidly as possible. In electric telegraphy, the 
business is carried on in the stillness aud quiet 
of an office ; while, at sea, the most important 
mes.sages must he sent when everything, so to 
speak, is topsy-turvy. No method can be sucees.9- 
ful at sea that does not recognise these conditions. 
Signs, to be visible, must be of great size, and, 
consequently, have to follow in slow succession; 
and therefore, to expedite the messages, we prepare 
codes, in which the words, sentences, reports, or 
orders in common use, are represented by a very 


much smaller number of signs than their compo- 
' ’ " “ ‘ ” ’’dto 


nont letters. These signs are then represented 
the eye or ear, by forms, colours, or motions— 
by semaphoric symbols, by the shapes and colours 
of flags, and by the dot and dash. The growth 
of codes was originally natural, and liad little 
claim to any underlying principle, such as they 
now possess. The few original simple signals, to 
advance, retreat, or perform similar movements, 
gradually accumulated, and required to be noted 
in a book. As they w'ere added to, the book grew 
larger, and at last changed its character, in assum- 
ing its modern systematic development. The 
value of the code is due entirely to the increased 
speed it gives to sea-telegraphy ; and if a speed in 
.spelling equal to about thirty words a minute, 
w'ere possible in general service, the rise of 
codes would soon become obsolete. The existing 
codes are, first, the naval ; then the international, a 
most useful and valuable thing, irsed in every 
merchant-ship, aud adopted by nearly every 
European nation, so that foreign ships can com- 
municate one with another ; lastly, there is the 
army and navy code, for the joint use of both 
services. But tliere is one point tlmt we are all 
sadly deficient in — that is, tliat many nations have 


different kinds of flags— different signs to repre- 


sent the same letters or figures. If, at sea, a 
universal flag alphabet could be established, many 
difficulties would pass away. 


THE TASMANIA^ BLUE GUM TREE. 


To briefly describe the apparatuses in use in 
ETiglaiid for telegraphing over the. sea, we should 
Slate, that in the royal navy we have, first, the 
system of coloured flags, in which the colours are 
red, yellow, blue, black, and white. Distinction is 
gained, first, by the shape of the flags themselves— 
some being long and taper, others triangular, and 
others nearly sqnitre — next, by the disposition 
of the light and dark colours on each flag ; and 
lastly, to a small extent, hy the diflerences of 
colour alone. These are displayed either singly, 
or in groups of from two to four.. In all cases, 
the groups are read from above, downwards. 
These flags are supplemented by semaphores, and 
to a small extent in the daytime by the dot and 
dash of the flashing system. The most efficient 
instrument for this ^)urpose is a collapsing drum, 
which closes tow'ards its central hoop, and whose 
open state for long or short periods represents its 
dots and dashes, and its closed state the ' intervals. 
It w'aa with such an instrument that most of the 
day-telegraphing between the Great Eastern and 
her consorts, wdien laying the Atlantic cable, was' 
eariied on. The raising and lowering of flags for 
var^dng periods of time— the weaving tlirough long 
arcs of a flag or a staff, are also efficient means of 
! signalling, 

1 At night, in the navy, the only method of tele- 
, graphing is the flashing system. The instrument 
I in use is of uniform pattern throughout the service, 

I and consists of an oil lantern, capable of displaying 
i its light over- an arc of one hundred and eighty 
i degrees hori-zo*! tally, and to a distance not exceed- 
' ing six miles in clear weather. The motion of 
, a vertical shade exposes and conceals the light, 
j wffiioh can be displayed from any part of the gun- 
! wale. Height is not required, as the range of the 
light is considerably within that given by the 
i curvature of the earth. The vertical shade can be 
Worked either by hand, or by an instrument very 
much on the principle of a barrel-organ, which 
can be set to any required signal, and turned con- 
i tinuously by means of a handle. 

I During fog, in fleets, a limited number of sig- 
■ imls are conveyed by means of guns fired at vary- 
ing intervals, and when the distance will admit, 
steam-whistles and fog-horns are used to produce 
long and short sounds corresponding to dots and 
dashes, it is. the happy peculiarity of the flashing 
system, that it adapts itself to all circumstances ; 
and these fog-signals answer so well at short 
distances, that endeavours are constantly being 
made to extend the range of the present sounding 
instruments. 

The mercantile marine uses coloured flags in the 
daytime, in a manner similar to that existing in 
the royal navy, hut at present it has no means of 
telegraphing either at night or in fogs. It has not 
yet employed,, and does not understand the sim- 
plicity and value of the flashing system— the pre- 
vailing impression being, that it is somewhat too 
abstruse for ordinary comprehension, instead of a 
system whereby any one who can read or write 
inay become an accomplished telegraphist after 
two hours’ instruction. At a period when the 
attention of the legislature is directed to the many 
evils which exist in the merchant service, it would 
•be well that the deficient system of telegiiaphing 
from these ships be made the subject of inquiry, 
for it is believed that if efficient means were pro- 
vided on board trading-vessels for communicating 


with the shore a distance ol' si.x or eight miles, 
many accidents might be prevented, and probably 
manjr lives saved. 

It is not generally comprehended that the success 
of a system of sea-telegraphy depends mainly on 
its range — that is, on the "distance at which its 
signs are legible in the ordinary conditions of 
sea-service. In the mercantile marine, this is an 
especially marked requirement, for the chief use 
made of its telegraph is commiuiioation wdth the 
shore — reporting to electric telegraph stations on 
the coast-line. Range is obviously important here, 
and most important at night ; for no ships can 
be legitimately called on to approach shoal- water 
for the purpo.se of telegraphing. In order to 
obtain this range, Major Bolton and Captain 
Colomb conjointly designed the light now known 
as the ‘Chatham Light’ In appearance, it is 
similar to the ordinary oil-light, and is now used 
in the flag-ship of the Channel squadron, when 
the distance or state of the weather renders a 
very strong light necessary. The flashes, which 
are extremely bi'illiant, and are visible at least 
twelve miles, are produced by blowing finely 
powdered magnesium, diluted with a resinous sub- 
stance, into the flame of a spirit-lamp. The appa- 
ratus is exceedingly simple and inexpensive, and the 
cost of an ordinary signal to a station ten or twelve 
miles off will not amount to more than twopence. 
Hence, there is no reason why such a light snould 
not be used by the mercantile marine in telegraph- 
ing at sea. In our own estimation, however, a 
still more expeditious and reliable means of tele- 
graphing from vessels can be adopted than any 
existing form. If every ship were provided with 
two lanterns, one shewing a white light, represent- 
ing dots, and one red, representing dashes, on 
the Morse system, they could be made to revolve 
and tran.smit messages with great speed. Again, 
every lighthouse should he provided with the same 
means, and the men in attendance should be able 
to receive and transmit messages. An incalculable - 
advantage would be gained by this means : every 
vessel in di.stres3 could communicate its wants- 
to the shore, ^ when within reasonable distance, 
and be supplied with anchors, sails, provisions, or 
water in a comparatively short time, whilst the 
ships would remain in deep water' until their 
wants were attended to, and thus be enabled to 
proceed on their voyage without delay. 

THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE. 
Some time ago (Dec. 6, 1S73), we had a short article 
on the Eucalyptus globulus, or Tasmanian Blue 
Gum Tree, and its alleged marvellous inoperties 
as regards the drjdng of marshes and prevention of 
malarious disease. We ventured to ask for precise 
and trustworthy information on the subject ; and 
the following has been sent to us hy a correspond- 
ent, which we submit to our readers : 

Much interest, he proceeds, has recently beeu 
excited among men of science, especially in France, 
concerning the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree {Euca~ 
lyptus globulus), in consequence of the power which 
it seems to posse.ss of preventing intermittent fever 
in the most swampy and malarious districts. There 
is a large amount of evidence to shew that it pos- 
sesses this power in a high degree, so that not only 
is intermittent fever unknown where it naturally 
grows in abundance, although in situations and in 


T 
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a climate where its prevalence might be expected, I miasmata which produce fever and ague. That 
T .. 1 r ,,4- 4o IVoo +Vnni this mnlnrlv. OT nea.riv SO. 


but places previously most subject to that afflictive Tasmania is free from this malady or nearly so, 
malady, cease to be so when this tree is planted whilst in almost all other countries of sinnlar 

.1 “ 'xr' .... (.Uivinfo it 4a anrllir riT'AVfvlpnt is of it.solf fi. Slfi'ni- 


there."^ If all this is confirmed, as there is good climate it is sadly prevalmt, is of itself a signi- 
reason to hope it will he, the Tasmanian Blue Gum ficant circumstance ; but it could not be interred 
Tree must be deemed one of the most valuable from this alone that this particular tree is the cause 
trees in the world, and to many countries it will of its imniuuity. However, a number of consideTa- 
prove an inestimable boon. tions having led to the opinion that this is probably 

Tlie Gum Trees, forming the genus Eucalyptus the case, the tree has been introduced elsewhere, 
of botanists, which belongs to the great natural and the experiment tried in circumstances in which 
order Myrtacm, are almost exclusively natives of the result must he regarded as aftording very cou- 
Australia and Tasmania. A few species are found elusive evidence. Some unhealthy localities at the 
farther north in the islands of the Malayan Archi- Cape of Good Hope were rendered perfectly salu- 
pelago and in the Eastern Peninsula. Although brious, apparently through the influence ol the 
ranked in a natural order of which the Myrtle is Blue Gum Tree, within a few years after plantations 
the type, they are very unlike myrtles in their of it had been made. It was then tried in Algeria, 
general appearance, and constitute a characteristic and on a pretty large scale, in different parts of the 
and most peculiar feature of Australian vegetation, country; and places that previously had been 
Scattered over the face of the country, as the trees almost uninhabitable in the fever season, became 
of Australia generally are, growing singly or in at once exempt from all such disease, even in the 
clumps like trees in a lawn, instead of being con- first year of the growth of the trees. The colonists 
gregatei’l in thick forests, like the trees of most other and their families now enjoy excellent health, where 
parts of the world, they differ from other trees by the climate for several months of the year used to 
a remarkable peculiarity of foliage. The leaves be absolutely pestilential. Similar results have fol- 
have not one face turned to the sun and the other lowed the introduction of this tree in Cuba and in 
to the earth, as trees and plants of all kinds gener- Mexico, Even in the south of France it has been 


ally have, but they stand with their edges upwards productive of most beneficial elFects. A station- 
and downwards, so that each surface is equally house at the end of a railway viaduct in tlm depart- 


presented to the sun. There are some species in inent of Var was so unhealthy, that the olficials had 
which this is not the case, but they are only a fe%v to be changed every year, but forty of these trees 
among, the numerous species of the genus. The having been planted, its unhealthiness patirely 
leaves of all the Gum Trees are leathery and un- ceased. 

divided, and abound in a volatile oil, which has an There is hope, therefore, for the«Campagna di 
aromatic and not unpleasant odour. Many of the Eoma that its cultivation may yet be carried on 
species abound in resinous secretions, from which with the greatest facility and advantage, and the 
they receive the name of Gum Trees, Some of natural fertility of its soil turned to the utmost 
them attain a great size, with trunks sixteen feet in account. But if so, there is hope also of speedy 
diameter. They are remarkable for their very rapid immunity irom sore distress for the inhabitants of. 
growth, and are easily felled, split, and sawn ; the many parts of the world, where intermittent fevers 
timber, when green, being very soft, although it prevail at certain seasons of every year. How 
becomes very hard after exposure to the air, and is happy would many North American farmers be, if 
then useful for many purposes, amongst which is by planting a few hundreds of Blue Gum Trees, 
that of ship-huilding. The Iron Bari Tree and the they could secure probable exemption from this dis- 
Stringy Barh Tree of Australia are among the ease for themselves and their families. The range 
orvaAioo t1-i4a ffo-n-iia i-m-nm+.p-i-it fnr tlwh' iiafta within which this tree can ho made available must. 


secretion of another species, of some value in tne winter even oi tiie sontn ol itngiand, €.xcept 
medicine, when the season is unusually mild ; and great 

The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree grows plentifully part of North America, where intermittent fever is 
in the valleys and on the lower mountain slopes very prevalent every year during tlie summer 
of Tasmania. It attains a height of 200 feet, and months in all low grounds, and on the slopes adja- 
sometimes more, and a diameter of stem at the cent to them, is subject to a severity of cold in 
base of 11 to 22 feet. The stem is naked as a winter which would certainly destroy every plant 
granite column, almost to the top, w'here it sends of this species. But in the Gulf States of North 
out branches forming a small crown, with thin America, and to some extent northwards in the 
foliage. The leaves are lanceolate, or ovato-lan- valleys of the Mississippi and other rivers, and 
ceolate, generally twisted, and of a dark bluish- along the coasts of Florida, Georgia, and Carolina, 
green colour, with a camphor-like odour. The its introduction may probably be found in the 
timber has an aromatic odour, and is scarcely liable highest degree beneficial, as also in the West 
to rot, however long exposed to the action ol water. Indian islands and tropical parts of America. It 
It is therefore much, used for ship-building, for may, perhaps, be doubted if the climate of thy 
piers, and for a great variety of other purposes, and west coast of Africa would not prove too warm 
IS a considerable article of export from Tasmania, for it, although its successful introduction in Cuba 
Various medicinal uses have been ascribed to the seems to prove that it is capable of enduring the 
leaves of this tree, a preparation of which has been heat of the tropics ; and as the fevers of that region 
represented as even more efficacious than quinine constitute the chief difficulty in the way of Euro- 
in the cure of intermittent fever. But this and pean colonisation there, the acquirement of the 
other alleged medicinal properties require further means of preventing them would open up prospects 
investigation. entirely new. It will probably not be long till the 

There seems, however, to be good reason for powers of the tree are fully tested in India, and if 
believing that this tree acta as a preventive of the they are found to be as great as French naturalists 



COMBS. 


Beeiu at present to believe, its introduction will tlie sacristies, and treasuries of a few of the jfreater ■: 
probably hasten tlie cultivation of many a jungle, churches on the contineirt; and the inventories of 
besides preserving the health and saving the life the -prizes seized from our own churches at the 
of many a civilian and many a soldier. One great Reformation epoch, prove that they were once as 
tract in the north of India seems especially to plentiful amongst us. In the treasiny of the * 
demand its introduction, and to be in climate per- , cathedral of Sens, they shew a large ivory comb 
fectly adapted to it— the Temi — which stretches inlaid with precious stones, and carved with figures 
along the whole base of the Himalaya, where they of animals: on it is cut the inscription, Pecten St 
elope down to the plains, a tract in many parts Lupi.’ Lupus, the Erench St Loup, was the most 
extremely beautiful, finely undulating, and rich famous of the archbishops of that impoi-tant see 
both in grass and trees, but exceptionally danger- in the Merovingian times. Amongst the relics 
ous from the nriasmata which it exhales, for which harrgiug around the shrine of St Cuthbevt in the 
science has not yet been able well to account. end of the fourteenth century, the pilgrims saAv 

The Blue Gum Tree has been supposed to exert three combs : one was said to have belonged to St 
its influence by the aromatic odour which it dii- Dunstan, another to Archbishop Malachi, and the 
fuses in the atmosphere. But tliere seems to be third was called ‘ the comb of St Boysit the priest.’ 
much reason for thinking that the secret of its At the Reformation, these and all such portable 
power lies in part, at least, in the extreme rapidity treasures disappeared, to the loss of the historians, 
of its growth, requiring an extraordinary consump- of art and manners. Henry VIII. carried from 
tion of water, so that it thoroughly drains the soil the wealthy Abbey of Glastonbury, ‘ a combe of 
around it. A marsh near Constantia, in Algeria, golde, garnished with small turquases and other 
was found to be completely dried in a very short coarse stones, w'eigliing with the stones eight 
time by a plantation of Gum Trees. Such is the ounces.’ 

rapidity of growth of the tree, that seedlings, The episcopal comb was used in the church, after 
raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in the open the following fashion. If a bishop was the celebrant 
air in the south of England, have been known to at the eucharist, the deacon and sub-deacon combed 
attain a height of ten feet in the same year. In a his hair while he sat upon the faldstool, immedi- 
warmer climate, the growth is probably still more ately after tbe putting on of the episcopal sandals, 
rapid ; but we know of no other instance of such A towel was placed round the bishop’s neck during 
rapidity of growth in the case of any valuable the operation. The old offices contain prayers to 
timber tree of the temperate parts of the world. be used by the celebrant at his successive assump- 

tion of each article of vesture; but Ido not know 

* n O Af P c? wliether any prayer during the combing of the 

bUiMiito. extant. *Tlie process is described in a 

Combs are of prodigious antiquity. Rudely pontifical written in the tenth century by order 
made, they are found among the earliest relics of an abbot of Corbey. In an Ordo Momanus 
of art. A bronze comb, which has been pictured of the end of the thirteenth century, the proper 
both by Sir John Lubbock in his Prehistoric division of the labour is marked oxit ; the deacon 
Times, and also by M. Figuier, was found in is to comb the right side of the bishop’s head, the 
one of three coffins in a tumulus near Ribe, in sub-deacon the left side : they are ordered to do 
Jutland, opened by Worsaae, the great Danish their work lightly and decently (‘leviter et 
archooologist ; from other findings in the same decenter ’). Perhaps some refractory clerks were 
coffin, it was plainly the property, not of a lady, inclined to use the opportunity, by punishing 
but of a fighting-man of the bronze epoch. In their spiritual father with a severe dig of the 
Jutland we are close upon the footsteps of our comb. From a ritual of tlie fourteenth century, 
own ancestors and of our Danish cousins and belonging to the Cathedral Church of Yiviers, it 
invaders. The earlier Celtic tribes seem to have appears that the bishop’s hair, at least in that 
buried their combs as well as their swords in the diocese, was first combed by. the deacon in the 
graves of their warriors. Such customs, indeed, are vestry ; and then, not merely once, but three 
common to all races in one stage of their culture ; several times during the progress of tlie mass — after 
his pipe and tobacco-bag were placed beside the the Kyrie, after the Gloria in Excelsis, and after 
dead American Indian, hi case he should want to the Creed. No rule as to general European custom, 
smoke upon his passage. The custom was pro- or even national custom, can be drawn from local 
longed, in some cases, into Christian times. When rituals and pontificals, as every bishop was the 
the body of the great Bishop Cuthbert was carried ordinary of ceremonies and uses for his own diocese, 
in the boat by his monks and _ clergy to the The combs figured in our English manuscripts 
island of Lindisfarne, they deposited his ivory (many of which have been copied by the historians 
comb, ‘ pecten eburneus,’ in the stone cofiin beside of manners) are nearly always of great bulk, and 
his corpse. According to Reginald’s description of have coarse teeth. The medieval and renaissance 
St Outhbert’s comb, it was of a now unusual combs ivere often double — that is, in shape, though 
shape, broader tlum it was long. not in size, like modern small-tooth combs. In a 

St Cuthbert’s comb was probably an episcopal representation of the arrival of a guest (painted 
one. This popular national saint of Northern in the fourteenth century), one of the welcoming 
England died at the end of the seventh century ; attendants is pulling off his shoes, while another 
but at least a century earlier in the Gallican is combing his hair. The comb in this picture 
Church the comb appears to have formed a part of is truly immense. Our old English books ot 
Iho appliances used at a solemn high mass, especi- courtesy are full of references to the use of the 
ally if sung by a bishop. These (dmreh combs comb. It was a part of the page’s duty to comb 
were usually oi’ ivory ; sometimes they were quite his lord’s hair : directions ‘ for combing your sov- 
plnin, sonietiine.s elaborately carved and decorated ereign’s head’ are given by John Russell in his 
with gems. Specimens of them are to be seen in Pohe of Nurture, also by Wynkyn de Worde in 
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The Bohs of Keruinge. Carving was the ^ princi- 
pal duty of the youth, and au other details of 
his work are included under it as a kind of general 
title. The duty of combing, as . culture widens, 
legins to be treked by the writers on etiquette as 
a duty towards one’s self, and not merely towards 
one's lord. Andrew Borde, in 1557, recommends 
the frequent use of the comb : ‘ Kay me your heade 
oft, and do so dyvirs times in the day/ William 
Vaughan, in his Fifteen Directions to preserve 
Health, published in 1602, prescribes combing for 
its intellectual benefits; it must be done ‘softly 
and easily, with an ivory comb,’ he writes, ‘for 
nothing recreate th the memory more.’ Sir John 
Harrington in his section on ‘ the dyes for every 
day/ of his Bchool of Saterne (1624), gives the 
simple instruction ; ‘ eomh your head well with an 
I ivory comb from the forehead to the back-part, 
drawing the comb some forty times at the least.’ 

1 It would seem, from the preciseness of his advice, 
i that English gentlemen were still a little slovenly 
in their own treatment of their hair ; when they 
wished it to be properly treated, they put them- 
selves uuder the hands of the barber. There is little 
douW that the close-cropped hair of the Presbyte- 
rian and Independent Eoundheads was more cleanly 
than the long hair of the cavalier with its artificial 
love-locks. It was a part of the extreme protest 
of George Eox, the founder of 'Quakerism, against 
all the fasMons of the earlier Puritan sects, who 
were masters in England when he began his 
mission, to wear long hair. When he was preaching 
in Flintshire in 1651, he says that ‘one called 
a lady’ sent for him, ‘ She kept a preacher in her 
house. I went to her house, but found both her 
and her preacher very light and airy. In her 
lightiie.s8, she canie and asked me if she shotild 
cut my hair. But I was moved to reprove her, 
ancTbid her cut down the corruptions in herself 
with the sword of the Spirit of God.’ He learned 
afterwards that this lady boasted that slie had 
I gone behind him and ‘ cut off the curl ’ of his hair. 
At Dorchester, the constables made him take off 
his hat, to see if he were not shaved at the top of 
his head ; they were sure that .so fierce an opponent 
of the Puritan clergy must he a Jesuit. The long 
hair of the father of Quakerism, like that of the 
Frankish kings and chieftains, was necessarily often 
in need of the comb ; and it comes out incidentally, 
in his journal of the year 1662, that George Fox 
was so careful of pei'sonal neatness as to carry a 
comb-case in his pocket. When he was seized by 
Lord Beaumont and the soldiers in Leicestershire 
as a suspected rebel, that nobleman ‘ put his hands 
into my pocket/ says Fox, ‘and plucked out my 
comb-case ; and t^len commanded one of his 
' officers to search for letters/ . 
i The cavalier gentry, who took the Quaker patri- 
; arch for a plotter, were great employera of the 
comb. The huge peruke came in with Charles 
IJ, ; and a fashion arose amongst the gallants of 
combing their huge head-dresses in public : it is 
often noticed hy the dramatists of the Restoration. 
It is one of the stage directions, in Killigrew’s 
Parson’s Wedding, tov a group of fashionable gentle- 
men of the year 166'3 : ‘ They comb their heads 
and talk.’ As ladies used the fan in their flirta- 
tions with gentlemen, so the artificial swains of 
the period wielded the comb in their languishing 
addresses to their shepherdesses. Dodsley has a 
long note on this custom in the eleventh volume 


of his Old Plays, and cites a number of illustratioms. 
In his Prologue to the second part of Almansor 
and Almahide,* written in 1670, Dryden refers to 
the ostentatious public use of the comb by the 
would-be wits in the pit of the theatre. Froni 
the Epilogue to the Wrangling Lover's, of 1677, it 
appears that this free public combing was a dis- 
tinction which marked off^ the man of the town 
from the dull country cousin : 

How we rejoiced to .see them in our pit ! 

‘ What difference, methought, there was 
Betwixt a country gallant and a wit. 

Wlien you did order periwig wifcli comb, 

They only used four lingers and a thumb. 

The comb has now been for so long an imple- 
. ment in all hands, and has beconre so cheap in 
price, that it is scarcely possible to realise the 
unkempt condition of onr ancestors in some out-of- 
the-way places only a hundred years ago. In the 
Autobiography of Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw, 
written at the close of the last century, he says, 
that half a century earlier, in the village of 
Oakenshaw, about four miles from Bradford, the 
people were so rude that their manners became a 
by-word throughout the district. It was reported 
of them, that they kept their heads in such a 
shock-headed condition from Sunday to Sunday,” 
^ that an iron comb was chained to a tree which 
stood in the middle of the village for the use of 
the whole parish. What have been the advances 
in the use and manufacture of combs since this 
period need not be particularised. 


CAH WE REMEMBER ODOURS? 
Sojii!! persons say we can. Others are of opinion 
that we can only remember those things %vhich 
have impressed the sight or the hearing. If it be 
said that the other senses have also their faculty 
of memory, or the mind the faculty of remember- 
ing whatever has forcibly impressed those senses, 
the objectors say : ‘ No ; you remember the 
appearance, and this appearance, by what Mr Mill 
would have called mental chemistry, brings up 
the association of some kind of odour with the 
appearance.’ 

Before we can assert, or deny, the posses- 
sion of a memory of smells, we must define 
clearly what we mean by these words. The best 
way, then, is for each of us to consult his own ex- 
perience as to actual sensations, and to supply the 
dictionary-makers with materials for settling the 
definitions. Meanwhile the controversy has hrough t 
forth many curious illustrations from persons who 
accept the popular belief. 

John Fearn, in his Essay on Gonscionsnm, 
states that he never lost the memory of the .smell 
of a baker’s shop in a by-street of Bassora, nor 
that of a Jamaica fruit, luscious to eat, hut unpleas- 
ant in odour, partaken of twenty-eight years be- 
fore ; nor that of kangaroo meat eaten in Australi?\, 
Another remembers both the taste and the smell 
of some barberries eaten by him thirty years back. 
A colonist at Melbourne declares that nothing will 
ever drive from his memory the smell of the first 
boiling-down establishment he visited in Australia 



—an odour certainly not classed among those of a 
pleasant kind. All who have lived among the 
Chinese, or have been familiar with the localities 
in which the humbler classes of that nation reside, 
agree that the habits of the people give rise to 
odours eq[ually indefinable and unwelcome j and 
the Melbourne colonist relates that this odour 
remains vividly impressed on his memory, though 
now far away from the scene. 

A lady died when her little child was four years 
old. Musk had shortly before been brought into 
fashion by the Empress Josephine ; the lady’s 
handkerchiefs were scented with this strong per- 
■ fume ; and the child could not, or would not, go to 
i sleep after her mother’s death unless her head rested : 
; on one of these handkerchiefs. Long yeara after- ! 
1 'vards, when the child had become an aged lady, i 
[ she vividly remembered the particular musk odour 
; of those particular handkerchiefs, Whether or not . 
it could be explained by auy act of association, to 
her, at any rate, it was just the same thing as a 
memory of a smell. An elderly man in 1871 i 
declared that he had a distinct recollection of a 
smell that was impressed upon his senses in 1813. 
It was a little out of the common, and had on that 
account separated itself from other odours belong- 
ing to the same general class. Being a time of 
European war and of scanty crops, bread was very 
dear ; his father, as a measure of economy, adopted 
the plan of seeding the family bread to be baked 
in a friend’s oven ; the bread was mostly in the 
form of cakes, one for each child; -and the smell 
of these hot cakes when they came home from the 
i oven seems to have impressed itself indelibly on 
■' the memory of one member of the family — the 
1 odour all the more welcome because bread was 
rather scarce. Here one special smell impressed 
itself in connection with a special incident, and the 
same may be said (supposing the narrator did not 
deceive himself) in relation to a fox-hunter, who 
declared that he retained a vivid recollection of the 
odour of the first fox he ever bagged, even after an 
interval of forty-six years. It is hard to say to 
such a man that he did not remember the odour, 
that it was only a case of association of ideas ; tire 
onus of proof certainly seems to rest on those who 
doubt the assertion, A .similar case is that of a 
traveller who once, in Algeria, witnessed the roast- 
ing of a whole sheep ; he could always afterwards 
recall the odour of that roast as differing from auy 
other he had experienced. 

An argument of some strength is derived from 
the fact that we can compare two or more smells 
when only one is present. If, on smelling at two 
bottles exactly similar in appearance, we pronounce 
one to contain Eau-de-Cologne, and the other sal 
volatile, this may he said to be independent of 
anything that can correctly he called memory of 
smells ; hut if one bottle only be present, and if 
we pronounce its contents to be, not sal volatile, 
but Eau-de-Cologne, it is difficult to escape from 
the conviction that such a memory must really 
exist. Bandaging the eyes, and smelling at a bottle 


which is not familiar to us by the feel, if we pro- 
nounce upon its contents, by what te.st do we judge 
except a memory of one or more particular odours ? 
Those who believe that we have no memory either 
for tastes or smells, have to explain how a man 
horn blind can have a memory of anything except 
sounds, i 

A gentleman who had an antipathy to cats, knew 
instantly by the odour that a cat hud inadvertently 
been shut into a closet near his own room ; it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have done this 
unless he had retained a memory of that partic- 
ular kind of odour. Dr Carpenter says : ‘ During 
somnarahulism there is great exaltation of sensi- 
bility to external impressions. We have seen mi- 
equivocal proof that the sense of smell has been 
exalted to an acuteness at least equal to that of the 
most keen-nosed ruminant or carnivorou.s animal.’ • 
This keenness of perception would be useless unless 
accompanied by a power of discriminating one 
smell from another ; and this discrimination cer- . 
tainly seems to require the power of remembering 
former smells. JHumboldt states that the Peruvian 
Indians can discriminate by the sense of smeUl ' 
between the footprints of whites, Indians, and 
negroes ; here, again, it would seem that they must 
have stored up somewhere in the memory the 
differences between these three kinds of odours. 

The Arabs of the Great Desert have been known to ' 
smell firs thirty miles off ; they could only have 
known it to he fins by remembering former im- 
pressions of a similar kind. 

Interesting facts bearing on this matter have 
been narrated in relation to deaf pei'son.s, to blind 
persons, and to those unhappy crcjitiires who are 
both deaf and blind. ' Such persons acquire a 
.knowledge of the outer world through tlie organ of 
smell ; and it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that memory must be at work here to assist the 
patient in discriminating between one odour and 
another. James Mitchell, one of the few known 
persons who have at the same time been deaf, 
dumb, and blind, had a remarkably acute sense of 
smell. Dr Kitto has said of him : ‘ He early shewed 
great acuteness of the senses of touch and smell, j 
When a stranger arrived, _ his smell immediately ! 
and invariably informed him of the circumstance, j 
and directed him to the place wlrere the stranger ! 
was ; when he proceeded to survey him by the ! 
sense of touch. In the remote part of the country j 
where he resided, male visitors were the mo.st fre- i 
qnent ; and therefore the first thing he usually .did j 
was to examine whether the stranger w'ore top- | 
boots. If such were the case, he immediately ' 
proceeded to the lobby, felt for and accurately ; 
examined his u’hip ; then proceeded to the stable 
and handled his horse w'ith great care, and with the 
utmost seeming attention. It occasionally happened 
that visitors arrived in a carriage ; and on such 
occasions he never fixiled to go to the place where 
the carriage stood, and examine the whole of it 
with much attention. In all this he was un- 
doubtedly guided by the smell and touch only.’ 

Mr Wardrop spoke more decidedly of the u.se 
which Mitchell made of the olfactory sense in di.s- 
criminating persons and objects : ‘When a stranger 
approached him, he eagerly began to touch some 
part of his body, commonly his sleeve ; and after 
two or three strong inspirations through his nostrils, 
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appeared decided in his opinion. If it happened tioii of the monochord in music, or to the prismatic 
! to be unfavourable, he suddenly went to a distance distinction of colours), whereby tlie progress, order, 
j with every appearance of disgust ; if favourable, and enumeration of the primary tastes, or of the 
I he shewed a disposition to become more intimate, primary smells, may be clearly arranged in apt 
I and expressed by his countenance more or less words, '"and so demonstratively discriminated and 
; satisfaction.’ ascertained as the notes of music, or the primary 

I Laura Bridgman, who was visited by the late Mr prismatic colours are.’ Certain it is that we do not, 

! Charles Dickens during his first visit to America, down to the present time, possess such guides, 
j was not only blind, deal) and dumb, but was also standards, or meters as are here iiidicated. 

I deprived almost wholly of the sense of smell. 

Touch and taste were her only two media of com- 
munication with the outer world. She did not, 
therefore, furnish an illustration of the jiarticular 
subject we are here discussing. 

In 1758, a lady was attacked with small-pox of 
sucli terrible severity that she became blind, deaf, 
and dumb, and almost incapable of taking any kind 
of nourishment. Her case was described in the 
Phihsophical Transactions. The knowledge of her 
infirmities rendered her averse to being seen by 
strangers, and her friends were obliged to adopt 
precautions to prevent this. One day a friend called 
upon her, went up to her chamber, and urged her 
to come down-stairs and sit with the rest of the 
family; this she probably urged through the 
medium of some kind of finger-alphabet ; and, to 
induce her to comply, added that there would be 
no strangers present. The sufferer at length con- 
sented, and went down to the parlour ; hut no 
sooner was the door opened, than she started back, 
and withdrew to her charaher in much displeasure, 
alleging that there w'ere strangers in the room, and 
that an attempt had been made to impose upon her. 

The fact was that strangers had entered the room 
while the friend had gone up-stairs, so that she had 
not known of their being there. When the patient 
was assured on this point, she became pacified. In 
reply to a question, she stated that she knew them 
to be strangers by the sense of smell. 

In connection with the olfactory sense, we may 
mention that a lady once publicly advertised for 
a cure for its deprivation. She addressed the 
GentlmarHs Magazine thus, in 1800 : ‘ A constant 
■ reader", would esteem it a favour if any of your 

medical correspondents could point out a remedy _ . . 

for a loss of the sense of smelling. I think it Of perils over long ago, 

necessary to state my case as exact as possible. I And ventures come to slion 

" am thirty-five yeans of age, and liave always been 
subject to a stuffing of the nose whenever I take 
cold. I have for the last four or five years lost 
entirely, the smell of flowers, which I am particu- 
larly fond of, and am in the habit of cultivating 
them for idy amusement. Anything strong and 
disagreeable I can always smell, unless I have a 
cold. 1 have applied to several of the faculty, but 
none of them, nave given me satisfiictory relief.’ 

We do not find that this lady had any favourable 
response to her query, 

A sensible attempt was made in one of our 
colonies, not usually deemed very deep in pliilos- 
ophy, to obtain for the sense of smell some sUeh 
measure, standard, or data as we possess in regard 
to the pbotometric estimate of light, the prismatic 
estimate of colours, the theiinometric and pyro- 
melric estimate of heat, the vibratory estimate of 
the pitch of sounds, and other phenomena which 
affect the senses of sight, touch, and hearing, The 
Barbadoes Society of Arts, in 1786, offered gold 
medals' for the discovery of ^ a mode of distinctly 
ascertaining by some scale or standard (similar, 
analogous, or equivalent to the proportional dura- 


IJpox the cliff’s steep edge I stand ; 

The moaning sea I hear , 

But gray mists hang o’er sea and land, 
The mists that sailors fear. 

The licbened rocks, the mo.s.ses red 
With silver drops are sown ; 

Each crimson foxglove hangs its head 
Amid the old gray stone. 

The fearful rock within the bay, 

Where gallant ships go down. 

Shews but a faint white line of spray, 

A glimmering mass of brown.* 

A broken boat, a spot of black, 

Is tossed on sullen ■waves, 

Their crests all dark with rifted wrack, . 
The spoil of ocean caves. 

How sails my love on sea to-day ; 

Heaven shield bis boat from harm f 
Heaven keep him from the dangerous bay, 
Till winds and waves be calm 1 

Oh, would he sat beside our stove, 

Where mother turns her wheel ; 

I know too soon, for you, my love, 

What wives of sailors feel. 


He sees a lamp amid the dark, 

He thinks onr pane alight ; 

And haply on some storm-bound baik 
He founders in tlie night. 


Now God he with you ; He who gav 
Our constant love and troth ; 
Where’er' your oar may dip the wave 
You hear t!ie hearts of botii. 


Through storm and mi.st, God 
That I may hear once more 
Y’our boat upon the shingled 
Your step upon tlie shore. 
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We are to throw ourselves in iiiiagination back 
STORY OF LADY GRANGE, to tke state of affairs in Edinburgh shortly after 
In the western environs of Edinburgh lies the the Revolution. Tlie Stewarts are dethroned, but 
estate of Dairy, once entirely rural, with a spacious the castle still liolds out for the exiled family, 
mansion situated' in a park, and sheltered on the The town is full of the troops of the new govern- 
north by a grove of tall trees. The mansion ment. It is Sunday morning, the 31st of March 
remains, hut the property is now almost covered 1689. Divine service in the several churches 
with houses, intersected with streets, and cut up into which St Giles’ is divided, is about to begin, 
with a line of railway. At the door of one of these churches, where the 

In the days of its rural beauty, towards the end Lord President has his seat, hovers moodily h tall 
of the seventeenth century, Dairy belonged to a per- gentleman wearing a cocked-hat, with one of his 
son named Chiesley, a man of considerable ability, liands thrust into the pocket of his coat, tnd 
hutwith violent passions, and indeed not altogether grasping a loaded pistol. It is Chiesley of Dairy- 
sane. ITo was one of those contentious beings He enters the church, and oifers the beadle nioney 
with whom it is dangerous to have any dealings, to place him in a seat immediately behind that 
particularly where money is concerned. Cliiesley of the Lord President ; but the pew is already filled, 
was married. He had a wife and children, and he and he has to go to another part of the church, 
used them so badly that they were forced to leave Chiesley’s intention was to shoot his victim in the 
him. Their desertion he did not mind, hut he very middle of the service, and it was only by the 
felt dreadfully annoyed at the idea of their claim- accident of the pew being occupied that he could 
ing from him some means of subsistence. His not carry out his design. 

wife’s claim for a separate maintenance threw him At the conclnsion of the service, the madman, 
into a rage, and the rage rose to a kind of frenzy for we must call him so, preceded the Lord Presi- 
when she apppaled to the law for an aliment, dent to the head of the Old Bank Close, a lane 
The Court of Session granted an" allowance of situated within less than a hundred yards of 
ninety-three pounds per annum, chargeable on the the church. . It was in this lane that his lord- 
estate of Dairy, The judge chiefly concerned in ship resided. While he was walking down towards 
giving this reasonable and humane decision was his dwelling, talking to some friends, Chiesley 
the Lord President, Sir George Lockhart. came behind him and shot him through the back ; 

Chiesley meditated revenge. The Lord Presi- the bullet going in beneath the right shoulder, and 
dent, as he considered, had done him a wrong, and out at the left breast. The President immediately 
he did not hesitate to avow openly that he would turned about, looked the murderer mournfully 
have vengeance. He even wrote a threatening letter in the face, and then finding himself falling, he 
to his lordship. Strangely enough, the President leant to the wall, and asked his friends to hold 
took no notice of his threats, possibly looking upon him. He was carried to his own liouse, and was 
them with pity and contempt. Knowing the char- almost dead before he reached it. His wife hearing 
acter of the man, he ought not to have been so the shot and a cry in the close, rushed out, 
indulgent. Even in our own times, however, we and took the body in her anus, but immediately 
are not without an instance of fatal indifference , to swooned. The assassin did not offerto floe. He owned 
the denunciations of a madman. For an imaginary the fact, and was carried off to prison, Chiesley 
offence, Bellingham threatened Mr Perceval with was tried by the magistrates for murder, con- 
vengeance, and was suflered to go at large until lie demned, and was hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
assassinated that unfortunate minister. The case of with the pistol depending from his heck, and his 
Chiesley and the Lord President closely resembled body was thereafter hung in chains at Drumsheueh. 
that of Bellingliam and Mr Perceval. This latter indignity was too much for his friends. 
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They stole away the body, and buried it under- 
neath the heavthston e of a cottage at Dalr^. There, 
a skeleton, along with the remains of a pistol, were 
found in recent times, in the course of some altera- 
tions. 

We have recalled this tragical occurrence as pre- 
liminary to the story of a lady, the daughter of 
Cliiesley, on whose character some light is thrown 
by the conduct of her father. 

Rachel Ohiesley^p made what many thought a 
better marriage than could have been expected 
by the daughter of an executed felon, even although 
that felon had been a landed gentleman. She was 
married to James Erskine of Grange, an advocate 
at the Scottish har, and brother of the Earl of Mar, 
who was attainted for the part he took in the 
rebellion of 1715. It was a daring thing for 
Erskine to ally himself to her, for she was known 
to have a violent temper, and to he somewhat irreg- 
ular in her habits. The marriage .took place about 
1707, the year in which Erskine was raised to be a 
judge in the Court of Session, when he assumed the 
judicial title of Lord Grange. A judge’s wife does 
not by usage take the title of lady, and why Mrs 
Erskine should have been habitually styled Lady 
Grange has never received a proper explanation. 
As Lady Grange she has always been spoken of, 
and so too w'o will call her. For some years the 
married pair lived pretty harnroniously. Some- 
times there were bickerings, but. they w^ere 
smoothed over by -the husband temporising as well 
as he could with his wife’s unfortunate intirmity. 
They lived iu a house in Edinburgh, situated in 
a court at the foot of Nkldry’s Wyud, a broadish 
alley leading from the High Street, near the site 
of the present Niddry Street. There they had a 
family of children, and kept up a stylish way .of 
living, 

■ At length there was discord— -open war—in the 
household. According to the account of the lady, 
there had been love and peace for twenty-five years, 
when all at once Lord Grange took a dislike to 
her, and would no longer, live with her: they 
must, he said, live separately, he giving her a 
maintenance of a hundred a year. Forced to 
agree to this arrangement, in 1730 the lady was 
sent to reside in the country— discharged from 
ever setting her foot in Niddiy’s Wynd. If she 
did, it would be the worse for her. The hundred 
a year would be stopped. The account of matters 
by Lord Grange differed very materially from 
that of his wife. He said he had suffered long 
from her unsnbdvtable rage and madness, and 
had failed in all his efforts to bring her to 
a reasonable conduct. It is too probable that 
the latter statement is the true one ; although 
were it more so, it would still leave Lord Grange 
unjustifiable in the measures he took with respect 
to his wife. It is traditionally stated, .that in their 
unhappy quarrels, the lady fiercely reminded his 
IbrdshipAvhose daughter she was — darkly hinting 
that she could resort to means of vengeance like her 
' father, and little more would induce her -to do so. 
Grange became alarmed for his personal safety,nnd 
no wonder. But he had other grounds for appre- 
hension. He had carried on some intercourse with 
Jacobites disaffected to the government, and this 
the lady had it in her power to make known, and 
which, if revealed, would at least have compro- 
mised his position as a judge. One (mnwith 
difllculty he brought to believe that a wife would 


deliberately and maliciously try to ruin one wdiom. 
by a solemn vow she is bound to love, honour, and 
obey. But *such things are. The daughter of 
Chiesley of Dairy, in her niad imaginings, was fit 
for this degree oi' heartlessness and villainy. 

Random accusations without proof would have 
been of little avail. The lady had a document iu 
her possession to prove that her husband was a 
traitor. In the statement of Lord Grange, he tells 
us that some time before the separation, he had 
gone to London .to arrange the private all airs of 
the Countess of Mar, then became unable to con- 
duct them herself, and he had sent an account of 
his procedure to his wife, including some reflec- 
tions on Sir Robert Walpole, who had thwarted him 
much, and been of serious detriment to the interests 


of his family. This document she retained, and she 
threatened to take it to London, and use it for her 


husband’s disadvantage, being supported in the 
design by several persons with whom slie asso- 
ciated. While denying that he had been .concerned 
in anything treasonable, Lord Grange says, ‘he 
liad -already too .great .a load of tliat great minister 
Walpole’s wrath on his back, to stand still and see 
more of it fall upon him by treachery and madness 
of such a wife and such confederates.’ 

Rather an unpleasant posture of aflairs this for 
Lord Grtmge. He had a faint hope .that things 
might mend. Her ladyship might calm down. She 
had gone to the country, and a sight of the beauties 
of nature — the birds, the trees, and .the flowers, to 
say nothing of the hundred a year, might work 
wonders on that troubled brain. It was a vain 
expectation. Lady Grange soon became tired ef 
the country. It was dull and stupid. There was 
nobody to speak to who understood her exalted 
notions. Careless of forfeiting her hundred a year, 
hack she came to town, and, like, a fury let loose, 
exhibited herself in the antique court at Niddry’s 
Wynd. There she was, flourishing about with her 
arms, haranguing porters, chairmen, and footmen, 
as to her wrongs, and declaring how she would 
shew up and finish her husband to hk. lasting 
disgrace and ruin. We can fancy the horror of 
Lord Grange in looking out of window upon the 
uproar iu the little court, and seeing his wife 
declaiming to the party-coloured multitude. ‘ The 
Guard,’ an old-fashioned military police in the 
army uniform of George I. was, of course, sent for, 
on whicli she vanished, but was never long in 
again coming upon the scene. She stamped, she 
raved, shouted at the windows, followed his lord- 
ship i'll the street, and behaved altogether like a 
maniac. What was to be done ? 

Lord Grange could have stood the stamping and 
raving, and borne a good deal besides, but the 
demoniac threat to report him to Walpole was in 
his point of view more than fle.sh and blood 
could bear- It was the lost feather that breaks 
the horse’s back. Now for prompt measures. 
No one can justify what he did. It wjis illegal, 
and for one in the position of a judge, it was 
disgraceful. Instead of seeking the protection 
of the law, he arbitrarily resolved to get his 
wife carried off by force, and furtively sent into 
exile. He called it ‘ sequestrating her ; ’ the pro})er 
term was robbing her of her liberty, and this 
outrage he was able to efl'ect by concerting meas- 
ures with a number of Highland chiefs, including 
the noforious Lord Lovat, who above all had 
reason to ai>prehend certain political disclosures. 
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never allowing the unfortunate lady to speak, and 
taking the most rigid care to prevent any one from 
hecoining aware of her situation. During this 
time slie never had oil' her clothes. One day she 
slept in a barn, another in an o]>en inclosure. 
Regard to delicacy in such a case ^Yas impossihle. 
After a fortnight spent at a house on Lord Lovat’s 
ground (probably in Stratherrick, Inverness-shire), 
the journey was renewed in the same style as 
beiore ; only Mr Forster had retired from the 
party, and the lady found herself entirely in the 
bands of Frasers 

They now crossed a loch into Glengarry’s land, 
•where they lodged several nights in cow-houses, 
or in the open air, making progress all tlie time 
to the westward, where tlie- country becomes ex- 
tremely wild. At Lochourn, an arm of the sea on 
the west coast, the unfortunate lady was trans- 
ferred to a small vessel which was m waiting for 
her. Bitterly did she Aveep, and pitifully implore 
compassion ; but the Highlanders underetood not 
her language ; and though they had done so, & 
departure from the oiders Avhich had been given 
them was not to be expected from men of their, 
character. In the vessel, she found that she 
was in the custody of Alexander Macdonald, a 
tenant of one of the Western Islands named 
Heskir, belonging to. Sir Alexander Macdonald of 
Sleat. 

The unfortunate lady renmined- in Macdonald’s 
charge at Heskir nearly two years — during the 
•first year without once- seeing- bread, and with no 
supply of clothing ; obliged, i-n fact, to live in 
the same miserable way as the rest of the family ; 
afterwards some little indulgence was shewn to 
her. This island was of desolate aspect, and had 
no inhabitant besides Macdonald and his wife. 
The ; wretchedness of such a situation for a lady 
who had been all her life accustomed to the re- 
fined-society of a capital, may easily he imagined. 

iir June 1734, a sloop came to Heskir to take 
aAvay the lady ; it was commanded byaMacleod, 
and in it she Avas conveyed to the remotest spot 
of ground connected with the British Islands— 
namely, the isle of St Kikla, the property of the 
chief of Macleod, and remarkable for the simple 
character of the poor peasantiy Avho. occupy it. 
There cannot, of course, be a. doubt, that •those 
Avho had an interest in the seclusion of Lady 
Grange, regarded this as a more eligible place than 
Heskir, in as far as it was more out of the Avay, 
and promised belter for her complete and' per- 
manent confinement. In some respects it was an 
adAmntageons change for the lady : the place Avas 
not uninhabited, as Heskir very nearly AA^as ; and 
her domestic accommodation Avas better. In St 
Kilda, she was placed in a house or cottage of two 
small apartments, tolerably well furnished, Avith a 
girl to wait upon her, and provided with a suffi- 
ciency of good food and clothing. Of educated 
persons the island contained not one, except for 
a short time a, clergyman, named Boderiek Mac- 
lennan. There Avas hardly even a person capable 
of speaking or understanding the English language 
within reach. No books, no intelligence from the 
Avorld in which she had once Ih'-ecl, Only once a 
year did a steAA'ard come to collect the rent paid 
in kind by the poor people ; and by him was the 
lady regularly furnished Avith a store of such 
articles, foreign to the jilace, as she needed — 
usually a stone of sugar, a }>ound of tea, six peck? 
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of wheat, and an anker of spirits. Thus she had 
no lack of the common necessaries of life : she 
only wanted society and freedom. In _ this way 
she spent seven dreary years in St Kilda. We 
learn that she was kind to the inhabitants, giving 
them from her own stores ; and sometimes had 
tlie women to come and dance before ber ; but 
her temper and habits were not such as to gain 
their esteem. Often she drank too much ; and 
whenever any one near her committed the slightest 
mistake, she would fly into a furious passion, and 
even resort to violence. Once she was detected 
in an attempt, during the night, to obtain a pistol 
from above the steward’s bed, in the room next 
to her' own : on bis awaking and seeing her, she 
ran oft’ to ber own bed. One is disposed, of course, 
to make all possible allowances for a person in 
her wretched circumstances ; yet there can be 
little doubt, from the evidence before us, that it 
was a natural and habitual violence of temper 
which displayed itself daring her residence in St 
Kilda. 

Meanwhile it was known in Edinburgh that 
Lady Grange had been forcibly carried away and 
placed in seclusion by orders of ber husband ; but 
Iier whereabouts was a mystery_ to^ all besides a 
few who were concerned to keep it secret. Moved 
by political ambition, Mr Erskihe gave up his 
seat on the bench in 1734, and went into parlia- 
ment as member for Clackmannanshire. He bad 
hopes of distinguishing himself in opposition to 
Sir Eobert Walpole ; but be ruined all at his first 
appearance, by a di.splay of oratory against the 
proposal to abolish the statutes against witchcraft 
Aft’ecting a pious horror of necromancy, he main- 
tained that witches ought not to be' suffered to 
live, for such was the injunction of Scripture. 
For this fanatical harangue he was laughed at by 
Walpole, and simply finished himself as a politician. 

The world had wondered at the events of his 
domestic life, and several persons denounced the 
singular means he had adopted for obtaining domes- 
tic peaee. But, in the main, he stood as well with 
society as he had ever done. At length, in the 
winter of 1740, a communication from Lady Grange 
for the first time reached her Mends. Her letter, 
written from St Kilda, and dated January 20, 1738, 
had taken two yeans to reach Edinburgh, It was 
addressed to the Solicitor-general, gives a narrative 
of her sufferings, and concludes with the piteous 
appeal : ‘ When this conies to you, if you hear I 
am alive, do me justice, and relieve me. I beg 
on make all haste ; but if you hear I am dead, 

0 wliat you think right before God.’ She sub- 
scribes herself Eachel Erskine. 

The letter still exists. It is fairly written, j 
though with defective orthography, and "has lately | 
been exhibited as a curiosity at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. In it, she 
says that, if she had paper, she would write to 
one of ber friends, Lord Dun ; from which, it 
would appear that she had had a difficulty in 
procuring so much as a single sheet of letter- 
paper. This interesting communication was 
brought by the minister Maclennan and his wife, 
who had left St Kilda in discontent, after quar- 
relling wdth Macleod’s steward. The idea of a 
lady by birth and education being imnmred for a 
series of years in an outlandish place where only 
the most illiterate people resided, and this by the 
command of a husband who could only complain of 


her irritable temper, struck forcibly upon public 
feeling, and j>articularly upon the mind of Lady 
Grange’s legal agent, Mr Hope of Rankeillor, who 
had all along felt a keen interest in her fate. Of 
Mr Hope it ^nay be remarked that he was also a 
zealous Jacobite ; yet, though all the persons 
engaged in the lady’s" abduction were of that party, 
be hesitated not to take active measures on the 
contrary side. He immediately ajipliod for a 
warrant to search for and liberate Lady Grange, 
This application was opposed by the friends of 
Mr -Erskine, and eventually it was defeated ; yet 
be was not on that account deterred from hiring 
a vessel, and .sending it with armed men to secure 
the freedom of the "ladj- — -a step which, as it was 
illegal and dangerous, obviously implied no small 
risk on bis own part. It came to nothing. 

The poor lady, however, was not destined to end 
her day.s in the remote island of St Kilda. The 
attempt to rescue her, though abortive, possibly 
stimulated Erskine and his political confederatCvS to 
bide her in some newand secret place of confinement. 
She was removed to the mainland, in Ross-shire, 
and there, after undergoing a few more years of rigor- 
ous seclusion, she died in May 1745, She bad been 
illegally detained for upwards of twelve years — a 
circumstance reflecting great discredit on the public 
authorities who had been- made aware of her case. 
Erskine, her mi.serably intriguing husband, spoke 
lightly of her decease, and, indeed, viewed it as 
being in the cliaracter of a relief. His latter days 
■were in strange contrast with his former position 
as a judge. He lived in not a tery repritable 
way in a mean lodging in the Haynuirket, West- 
minster. There he died in 1754, and was not 
regretted. 

Such, in brief, without the varnish of fiction, i.s 
the story of Lady Grange, the daughter of Chiesley, 
whose mental peculiarities she had to a certain 
extent inherited. At the time she lived, there 
■were no other ostensible means of restraint for 
persons in ber unhappy condition, than the com- 
mon prison, or Bedlam with its straw and its 
chains. How much reason have we to congratu- 
late ourselves on the improved humanity that 
provides asylums with gentle treatment for the 
safety, and, it may be, the recovery of those on 
•whom has been laid the heavy affliction of mental 
disorder! w. o. 


ANIMAL PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
Among the marvels which excite tlie admiration 
of the student of Nature, not the least strange is 
the group of phenomena known under the name 
of Animal Phosphorescence. We are so ae- 
cnstoined to associate light with heat, and to 
consider that fire of some kind is necessary to 
its production, that the imagination i.s appealed 
to with unusual force, when we find light pro- 
ceeding from the body of a living animal. Yet, 
it is well known that the emission of light is 
not an uncommon characteristic among the 
members of the invertebrate division.si of the 
animal kingdom. Travellers have often expati- 
ated on the beauty of the scenes which they liavo 
witnessed in the tropics, when the seas or 
forests have seemed to be illuminated by iunumc]-- 
abie sparks of fire ; and recent discoveries have 
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sliewu that tlie luminous quality is even more 
common than was pi-eviously supposed. During 
the dredging expeditions of H.M.S. Pormpine in 
the years 18^G9 and 1870, so niany of the deep-sea 
animals were found to be phosphorescent, that 
Professor Thomson has suggested, that the light 
necessary to the development of the eyesight 
which some of the specimens possessed may have 
had its origin in that source. In animal phosphor- 
escence, as in all her 'worhs, Nature exhibits an 
immense variety in the forms in which she dis- 
plays her power : in one case, the luminosity will 
be visible in a fluid secretion ; in another, it will 
manifest itself through the action of a minute and 
complicated organ ; one species of animal will 
shine with a yellow light ; a second, with brilliaTit 
green ; a third, with pale lilac ; and we are ac- 
quainted with one instance in -which the light 
changes successively to the chief colours of the 
solar spectrum. The causes which produce these 
phenomena are still very obscure. Although 
many forma of life are known in which the lumin- 
ous quality is present, scientific men a,re not yet 
agreed on what tlie quality depends ; and the 
purposes' wliieh the light serves in the animal 
economy are also little understood. But the 
phenomena themselves are often very remarkable. 

Some strange theories were advanced to account 
for the phosphorescence of the sea, before the real 
cause was discovered. In 1686, an ecclesiastic, 
named Tachard, suggested that the ocean absorbed 
the sun’s light by day, and emitted it again at 
night. Aboulf the same time, a better-known 
philosopher, Robert Boyle, endeavoured to account 
for the same phenomenon by the friction which, 
he supposed, the rotation of the earth upon its 
axis caused between the .water and the atmosphere. 
The problem was finally solved in 1749, by the 
discovery of luminous animalcules in the water of 
the Adriatic Sea ; and a large proportion of the 
lower classes of marine aniiiials are now known 
to be phosphorescent to a greater or less degree. 
Let us take the invertebrate divisions of _ the 
animal kingdom in their regular order, and briefly 
glance at one or two examples in each. Beginning 
with the simplest forms of life, the Protozoa, we 
find in addition to certain Infusoria, the little 
jelly-like organism to which naturalists have given 
the name of Kodilitca, the phosphorescence of 
which is largely demonstrated around our coasts. 

The Radiated class of sea-animals possess high 
phosphorescent qualities. Star-fish, sea-pens, jelly- 
fish, sea-fans, sea-rushes, may he mentioned as 
cases in which the luminous quality is present 
among the Radiata. We will take our examples 
from among the specimens captured during the 
expeditions of the Porcupine* On some, occasions, 
when the dredge was hauled up late in the 
evening, the hempen tangles which were attached 
to it came up sprinkled over with stars of the 
most brilliant uranium green ; little stars, for the 
phosphorescent light was much more vivid in the 
younger and smaller specimens. The light was 
not constant, nor continuous all over the star, but 
sometimes it struck out a line of fire all round 
the disc, flashing, or one miglit rather say glowing, 
up to the centre ; then that would fade, and a 
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* We are indebted to, Professor Tliomson’s JDeptlts of 
the Sea for the following account of phosphorescent i 
luals taken during the voyages of the Porcupine. 


defined patch, a centimetre or so long, break out 
in the middle of an arm, and travel slowly out to 
the point, or the whole Jive rays would light up at 
the ends and spread the fire inivards. Doubtless, 
in a sea swarming with active and predaceous 
crustacean-s, with great bright eyes, phosphores- 
cence must be a very fatal gift. On one occasion 
the dredge came up tangled with the long pink 
stems of a kind of sea-pen, which were resplendent 
with a pale lilac phosphorescence like the flame 
of cyanogen gas ; not scintillating like the green 
light of the star-fish, but almost 'constant, some- 
times-flashing out at one point more brightly, and 
then dying into comparative dimness, hut always 
sufficiently bright to make every portion of a stem 
caught in the tangles or slicking to the ropes dis- 
tinctly visible. In some places, nearly everything 
brought up seemed to emit light, and the mud 
itself .was perfectly full of luminous sparks. The 
sea-rushes, the sea-fans, and, usually, the sea-pens, 
shone with a lambent, white light, "so bright that 
it shewed distinctly the hour on a watch. In the 
neiglibourhood of the Madeiras, jelly-fish have 
been taken which emitted light in flashes, and the 
same phenomenon has been noticed in other parts, 
both in respect to jelly-fish, and, as we shall see, 
in respect to other animals. 

Some of the most beautiful, luminous phe- 
nomena of the ocean are caused by animals belong- 
ing to the Molluscous sub-kingdom, which is 
nearly as prolific in light-giving species as the 
Radiata, There is a shell-less mollusc which 
inhabits the Atlantic, in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, and resembles a tiny cylinder of incan- 
descent matter. It is microscopic iu size, but 
prodigious numbers adhere together, until a tube 
from, five or six to fourteen inches in length is 
formed, and the sea sometimes presents the appear- 
ance of a sheet of molten lava, from the number 
of these tubes which are floating in it Moreover, 
a singular phenomenon is connected with this 
form of phosphorescence ; the colour of the light 
is constantly varying, passing instantaneously from 
red to brilliant crimson, to orange, to greenish, to 
blue, and finally to opaline yellow. Another 
highly phosphorescent species of Mollusca belong 
to tlie family of the Salpidte, which abounds in 
the Mediterranean and the warmer parts of the 
ocean. These individuals also swim adhering 
together in vast numbers, and produce the effect 
of long ribbons of fire, sometimes drawn straight 
in the direction of the currents, sometimes twisted 
and almost doubled by the action of the waves. 
In the Mediterranean their phosphorescence often 
resembles the light of the moon, giving rise to 
what the French terra U7ie mer de lait 

Luminosity is not so frequent a characteristic of 
the marine Articulata ; nevertheless, it is exhibited 
by certain worm-like animals belonging to the 
class Annelida, and by a large number of the 
smaller Crustacea. In many instances the light 
takes the form of vivid scintillations similar to 
those emitted by the Medusm, or jelly-fish, already 
mentioned. The axipearanee is sometimes very , 
brilliant, .when great numbers of these organisms 
are present in the sea, the water, especially vrhere 
it is agitated, being illuminated by sparks of light, 
varying in .size from that of a pin's head to that of 
a pea, and vanishing and reappearing in countless 
myriads. The late Professor E. Forbes recorded 
instances in which he found individuals of a 
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species of molhisc, whose visceral cavities had 
been deprived of their natural contenitSj to contaia 
multitudes of minixte crustaceans which emitted 
bright and rapid flashes. 

If we now leave the marine world, and pursue 
our investigations among the inhabitants of dry 
land, we shall find the examples of phosphores- 
cence mucli reduced in number. With few excep- 
tions, the Artieiilata alone among land animals 
possess this characteristic, and the class Insects 
furnishes ns with by far the largest number of 
light-giving species. Thus, naturalists enumerate 
between two and three hundred kinds of luminous 
beetles, which are nearly restricted to two families, 
the jbampyndce and the Elateridm. We may take 
the common English glow-worm as a type of the 
former ^ and the famous fire-flies, said to serve the 
West Indian belles instead of jewels, as a type of 
•the latter. In both, the organs which emit the 
light are very similar. Dissecting the abdomen of 
the glow-worm, two minute sacs of cellular tissue 
•are seen, lying along the sides just under the 
skin. The cells are filled with a substance which 
under the microscope looks like soft, yellow 
grease. When the season for giving light is 
.pasti this yellow matter is absorbed, and replaced 
by the ordinary substance of the insect. A 
multitude of minute air-tubes surround and ramify 
through the sacs, terminating in a larger tube and 
■a .spiraculuTH, or air-opening in the skin. Free 
communication with the outer air is essential to 
the emission of the light of -these two sacs, and we 
are thus able to account for the frequent disappear- 
ance of the glow-worm’s lamp by the power which 
insects enjoy of closing their spiracula at will. But 
the Lampyris can in reality only partially extin- 
guish its 'light ; beneath the last segmentary ring 
of the abdomen a second pair -of still more minute 
sacs are placed, likewise filled with yellow, greasy 
matter, and the light of these is not entirely under 
the inseot’s control. It may always be seen if the 
glow-worm be closely examined. The most curious 
feature connected with the organ has still to 
■be iiientioned ; each of the points at which the 
■light is visible is covered by a transparent, horny 
■cap, divided into little hexagonal facets, and exactly 
similar in iirinciple to an apparatus invented by 
man for dnereasing the diffusion of light. 

The best knowui si)ecie.s of hre-fly, the Cocuja of 
Spanish America -and the West Indies, is an insect 
W'hich resembles the common English black beetle 
in size, but it -is dark brown in colour, and the 
divisions of its body are less deeply marked. The 
■light is sufficiently strong to be of use to the 
inhabitants -of the countries in which it is found. 
By inclosing three or four of -the beetles in a glass 
bottle, a lamp is ojitained siiiBcient for ordinary 
household purposes, and travellers are said '.to 
fasten the insects 'to the toes of tlieir boots, in 
onler to illuminate the pathway.s at might. The 
light proceeds from four yellow spots upon the 
thorax, two of which ■are hidden by tlie wing- 
covers, unless the insect be in flight, w'hen the 
brightness of the liglit is also increased by the 
quicker respiration caused by the motion. The 
luminous matter is more largely distributed 'than 
in the glow'- worm, and if the segmentary rings of 
the abdomen be gently pulled asunder, the light 
may be seen shining through the seini-transparenfc 
skin of the interstices. 

Two East Indian species of luminous beetles are 


especially worthy of mention. In the island of 
Singapore, a Lavipyrw is found wdiich shines with 
an intermittent light. The insects cluster among 
the foliage of trees where the ground ’is damp 
and swampy, and, in accordance with some strange 
instinct, flash out their lanterns simultaneously. 
At one moment the tree will be dotted with bright 
sparks, which a moment later will have disap- 
peared, excepting two or three. The intervals of 
darkness are about a second in duration. At these 
times the insects appear to be settled upon the 
leaves, and, if they are disturbed, they dart out at 
random, flashing their lights irregularly, and at 
shorter intervals. Borneo produces a species of 
glow-w'orni w'hich shines with a triple row of 
lamps. It has been found crawling among dead- 
wood and leaves, the first row of lights being 
placed along the back, and the second and third 
rows along the sides. 

Turning to another class among the land Artic- 
uLata, w'e may briefly mention tlie pho.sphores- 
cenco of the centipede and that of the earth-worm. 
Both phenomena may be seen in England, but are 
more coinmou on the continent. Tlie centipede, 
which is tawmy brown in colour, and scarcely 
exceeds the tenth of an inch in diameter, is about 
an inch and a half in lengtli. It frequents out- 
houses and arbours, w'here it may sometimes he 
found crawling along the ground, and searching 
■for the insects on w'hioh it feeds. The phosphor- 
escent property resides in a fluid w'hich it secrete.s, 
and with which it can moisten the W'hole of -its 


■body. The light becomes more brilliant when the 
animal is -irritated, and, if the fluid -be received 


upon the hand, it -will continue luminous for some 
socoud.s. M. Audouin, a French naturalist, re.sicl- 
ing near Paris, was witness of a remarkable appear- 
ance which was caused by .luminous centipedes. 
He w'as informed that there were ‘ earth-worms ’ in 
a field near his house, glowing like red-hot coals. 
On going to the place to see, he found merely a 
few luminous streaks here and there upon the 
ground ; but w’hen a spade was brought, and some 
of the -earth thrown up, a beautiful spectacle pre- 
.seiited itself. Great numbera of centipedes, which 
had collected together for some puispose, were 
unearthed, and the soil shone witli the light which 
they emitted, the streaks remaining visible for 
many seconds, if the clods w'ere crushed beneath 
the foot. Similarly, Professor Moquin-Tandon 
has recorded a case of the phosphorescence of earth- 
w'orms, which he -noticed on a garden-w'alk at 
Toulouse. The w'orms w'ere about an inch and a 
half in length, and .looked like little rods of white- 
hot iron. 

It would be out of place in the pages of this 
Journal to discuss the merits of theories which 
have been advanced to account for animal phos- 
phorescence. As we have already said, Science 
■has not pronounced any final decision on the 
•matter. -Some philosophers look upon the light 
a-s the result of the slow combustion of some com- 
bination of phoisphorus contained in the animal 
.secretions ; otliers believe it to be a direct manifest- 
ation of .vital force, acting through special organs, 
much in the W'ay that electricity is produced iu the 
torpedo or.gymnotus. Ho doubt the problem will 
ultimately be solved as w'e advance in the study of 
comparative anatomy, and, in the meantime, many 
experiments have been made, in the hope of 
as-sisling the solution. It has been found that the 
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1 uminoms matter will communicate its peculiar prop- 
erty to liquids or solids with, which it may come 
in contact. The light is extinguished hy a cold or 
boiling temperature, or by strong stimulants ; it 
also disappears in vacuo, but becomes visible again 
on the admission of the air ; and it is increased 
by moderate heat, and by gentle stimulants. 
In respect to the glow-worm, the two smaller 
sacs of yellow matter which we described possess 
the curious property of shining uninterruptedly 
for several hours, after they have been removed 
from the living body, the light from other parts 
being extinguished immediately under similar 
circumstances. A simple galvanic current passed 
through water containing NoctUucce, produced no 
effect; but an electro-magnetic current, on the 
other hand, caused, after a short interval, a con- 
tinuous and steady glow to issue from the water. 
The light disappeared at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, and could not be reproduced, the animalcules 
being evidently dead. 


time, if you keejs your awkward finger out of the 
pie,' 

‘If he doesn’t, 111 know the reason why,’ 
observed Mr Fussell in conclusion. 

And he did propose. In fact, he had already 
proposed at the very time w*hen he formed the 
topic of conversation between the father and 
mother of his beloved and lo^^ng Eleanor. And 
tlie time was April 1, 18 — , 

Nevertheless, within twelve months of that j)ro- 
posal, though there was no quarrel ami no change 
in Bygrave’s circumstances, Eleanor Fussell became 
the wife of James Twillett, a handsome man 
enough, but, in other respects, no more to be com- 
pared with John Bygrave than a Satyr with Hy- 
perion, Above all, Twillett hadn’t a competency ; 
he was a young professional man, with fair pros- 
j pects, certainly, but with little or nothing beyond 
! the proceeds of his profession, 

1 And why was it that Nelly never told even her 
I mother of the- proposal' made to her by Bygrave ? 

[ Until she- became Mrs Twillett, she never men- 
tioned that proposal either to her mother or to 
any other- living soul.. ^ r ^ 

Mr Fussell was as good as his wo-rd. When he 
paid his due visit to town, he called at Bygrave’s 
chambers. The black door was inhospitably shut, 
and on it was pasted a piece of pa-psr, bearing upon 
it some written characters. Mr Fussell, who was 
near-sighted, adjusted his glasses, went close up to 
the door, read the handwriting ^^pon the wall, was 
for the moment struck dumb, and, so soon as he 
recovered the use of his tongue, made use of severe 
e-xpressions. What he had read was: ‘Gone to 
Jericho. Eeturn in about eighteen months.’ That 
was all, except the chronic notice in white letters 
upon the black door, to the effect, that ‘ messages 
and parcels ’ were ‘ to be left at the head-porter’s 
lodge,’ To. that lodge Mr Fussell at once repaired. 

‘Mr Bygrave appears to have gone abroad?’ 
said he, interrogatively, to. the porter. 

‘ Gone to Jericho, sir,’ answered the porter pleas- 
antly ; ‘ for a little outing, sir ; cornin’ home by 
way of Afriky in aboirt eighteen months. Letters' 
not to be forwarded. Any message, sir ?’ 

‘Dear me !’ replied Mr Fussell, but not to the 
question ; ‘ it must have beeuivery sudden ! ’ ' 

‘Mr Bygrave’s a rather suddenish gentleman, 
sir,’ assented the porter, with a-smile, ‘ I ’ve known 
him to come home late from the Derby on a Wed- 
nesday night, and be off early next inornin’, just 
leavin’ a note for his laundress to- say, that if any- 
body calls, he ’s gone to Bethl’em for a week or 
two,’ 

‘ Bethl’em,’ muttered ilr Fussell ; ‘ and a very 

f )roper place for him. But,’ he continued, in a 
ouder tone, ‘ I suppose you don’t know why he 
should have gone to Jericho just now 1 ’ 

‘ No, sir, I don’t know exactly,’ replied the good- 
humoured porter. ‘ But I can fiiiess why he’s gone 
to Jericho.’ > 

Mr Fussell said nothing, but looked expectant, 

‘ You see, sir/ continued the porter, more con- 
fidentially, ‘ Mr Bygravo’s most intimate friend is 
a painter, a gentleman that paints Scripture sub- 
jects, and that’s engaged at present, as I have 
beard, on a picture of the man that fell among 
thieves ; and Mr Bygrave, I take it, has gone to 
pay his friend a visit.’ 

Mr Fussell thanked the communicative porter, 
and departed without leaving any ‘ message.’ F or 
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ilRS TwiIiLbtt was originally Miss Eleanor Fussell, 
with whom it was the destiny of Mr Bygrave to 
fall in love. Though he was far from handsome, 
Eleanor Fussell gradually felt a tender regard for 
him ; and being aware that he had, as has been 
said, a competency, she allowed that tender regard 
to wax stronger and stronger, until she many a time 
caught herself sighing and thinking: ‘Oh, I wish 
he would propose ! ’ 

Well, he did propose ; and yet she became- Mrs 
Twillett. 

Now it chanced upon a day, or rather night, that 
Mr and Mrs Fussell fell a-talking, as anxious parents 
will do, about tlie prospects of their children, and, 
especially, the lovely Eleanor. 

‘Nelly’s rather hard to please, I fear,’ said Mr 
Fussell, with the sigh of a professional man having 
limited means and a large family, but with_ the 
chuckle also of an indulgent father proud of his 
daughter’s personal attractions. 

‘Not so hard as you think, perhaps,’ rejoined 
Mrs Fussell significantly, 

‘What d’ye mean'?’ asked Mr Fussell petu- 
lantly. 

‘ Nelly ’s a dear, good girl, without any absurd 
nonsense/ said the mother sententiously. 

‘ What ’s that to do with it ?” observed the- father 
angrily. 

‘ A great deal, my dear,’ responded the mother 
patronisingly, ‘Nelly has admitted to me _ that 
she very much prefers Bygrave., And I must tell 
you, \vhen be was doum here he was hanging 
about Nelly in the most absurd manner, and 
making her all sorts of presents,’ 

‘ He must be brought to book/ said Mr Fussell, 
with determination. ‘ I shall have to go to town 
in a few days, and I shall call upon him at his 
chambers. I shall give him every opportimity of 
speaking out like a man, and if h-e fights shy, J’ll 
speak to him. I can’t have my Nelly trifled with.’ 

‘ Take care you don’t ■ spoil matters,’ observed . 
Mrs Fussell warningly. ‘ You men are so clumsy ; i 
my opinion is that Mr Bygrave is very timid and 
diffident about his personal appearance, although I 
did tell him, so far as pretty plain hints can be 
called telling, that he bad nothing to fear on that 
score. Depend upon it, he will propose in due 
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the only message he could think of was, ‘ Tell him 
he ’s a villain ; ’ and the porter was hardly the proper 
person to deliver it. 

When Mr Fussell reached his home in the 
country town where he practised his profession, he 
sought the earliest opportunity of being closeted 
with his -wife. In the conference that ensued both 
were utterly puzzled. How Bygrave should have 
behaved as he did, was incomprehensible. And yet 
while aiDpearing to have lied from and jilted their 
daughter, the young man had really proposed. 

Nobody, however, would have guessed that he 
had, to j udge from N ally’s behaviour. A face as pale 
as a lily, nights devoid of rest, and pillows wet with 
tears, followed immediately upon the announce- 
ment made to her that Bygrave had gone away ; 
gone, without a wmrd or a letter ; gone, after the 
significant .speeches he had made, secretly in her 
own ear, and openly before her family ; gone, not 
to return for eighteen months at the least; gone, 
leaving a req[uest behind that letters should not be 
forwarded, and not leaving any address to which 
they could be forwarded. Then, apparently, came the 
stage of womanly pride and just resentment. Her 
heart was scarred indelibly, but her face recovered 
its bloom and its brightness. And Twillett became 
the accepted lover. Twelve months rolled away, and 
she beaime Mrs Twillett. The happy honeymoon 
was over ; she returned to her native town to a 
snug little house on its outskirts ; and in the very 
first week of her return, as she sat in her boudoir 
■ waiting for her husband to come home, a letter 
was brought to her from her father’s, The envelope 
was a large blue one, and bore an address which 
accoiinted for its having been sent to her father’s 
— Miss Eleanor Fmsell She smiled as 'she broke 
open the cover, but the smile was succeeded by a 
I frown and a start when she perceived inside, the 
' cover a second letter. This second letter was 
blood-red, and, as she looked at tlie handwriting, 
she trembled exceedingly, and a smothered cry 
escaped her white lips. 

It may be remembered, that on the night of a 
certain 1st of April 38 — , Mr and Mrs Fussell had 
a conversation about the propriety of bringing 
Mr Bygrave to propose ; whereas Mr Bygrave, it 
was remarked at the time, had already proposed. 
Well, at dusk on that .«ame 1st of April, a raw 
country lad might have been observed in Fleet 
Street with a letter in his hand, and staring and 
gaping inquiringly about liim. At last a gleam of 
intelligence and satisfaction lit up his face, and he 
moved hastily towards an iron pillar-box which 
stood by the road-side, and near which some mis- 
chievous young Arabs of the London streets were 
playing. 

‘ Want a letter-bo.x 1 Here you are, my boy : 
shove it in that hole at the top,’ said one of them, 
in the most friendly and insinuating accents, to the 

‘ Oi knaw,’ replied the country lad, with a look 
of superior Itnowledge and experience, as he care- 
fully dropped the letter in at the suggested hole, 
and walked off with an air of satisfaction, 

‘ Oh ! you April fool,’ shouted the Arabs after 
him ; but he either didn’t know what they meant, 
or believed in its being impossible 'that any boy 
whatever would infringe the law which forbids the 
making of ‘ April fools’ after twelve o’clock at noon. 
At anyrate, he went his way regardless of scoffs. 

' ‘ 0 dear ! 0 dear 1 ’ screamed the treacherously 

It 


friendly Arab, laughing as if his very sides would 
burst : ‘ he ’.s bin anil gone and put bis love- 
letter in the dust-bin ; that he have.’ 

As the country lad passed one of the archways 
that lead from Fleet Street into the Temple, he 
was brought to a sudden stand-still by a .stentorian 
shout. 

* Thomas !’ cried a voice, which made the country 
lad jump. 

‘Here oi be, Muster Boygreavo,’ .answered 
Thomas, with a lug at his front hair, and a broad 
grin at the gentleman -who had called to him. 

‘ So you ’vo posted my letter?’ said the gentleman. 

‘ Ees, Muster Boygreave, oi ’ve done it,’ answered 
Thomas wuth unconscious equivocation. 

‘Bravo ! Thomas,’ rejoined the gentleman kindly ; 
‘ you’ve done your first errandin London splendidly, 
I watched you from here almost as far as the pillar- 
box ; but I couldn’t .see quite all the way. You 
didn’t have any difficulty, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Noa ; I fund t’ pillar, and I popped un into 
t’ slit a-top.’ 

‘That’s all right; and I was glad to see you 
took no notice of tliose yoirng ragamuffins who 
seemed to be laughing at you. Now you can go ; 
good-night,’ p. 

Aird away went Thomas witli an expression of 
unbounded self-content. 

Thomas was the son, or, rather, one of the sons 
of a poor widow who had lately lost her husband 
by an accident whilst Bygrave was on bis visit to 
the Fussells ; and it was only one of those many 
generous actions which, partly reported of him, and 
partly known of her own knowledge, had tended 
to endear him to Eleanor Fussell, when he nnder- 
took to find schooling and occupation and a livor 
lihood for Thomas in London. But how came 
Thomas to be intrusted with the posting of By- 
grave’s letter ? Why, thus: the letter was addressed 
after a fashion which makes most bachelors living 
in chambers do their posting for themselves, in 
order to avoid prying eyes, significant looks, Well- 
meant but offensive allusions, and tittle-tattle ; and 
so Bygrave had intended to post it himself as he 
walked down to his club, but, having encountered 
Thomas in the very nick of time, and Thomas not 
having yet eaten of the tree of knowledge so far as 
to be able to decipher Inindwriting or even print, 
he seized the occasion of giving Thomas a lesson 
in the art of performing a mastei'’s behests. He 
had directed Thomas to pop the letter into the 
first iron pillar-box he came to ; he had watched 
Thomas going the right course ; he had seen 
Thomas halt close to the very spot wdiere the 
nearest pillar-box stood ; and he bad observed 
with satisfaction that Thomas promptly returned, 
and disregarded the many chances that olfered of 
a game or a fight with a round dozen of street-boy.s. 
He was as satisfied about the safe lodgment of the 
letter as if he had dropped it into the box with his 
own hands ; and he never gave it a second thought. 

And within ten days, he, to the great astonish- 
ment of Thomas, started off on a sudden to Jericho. 

Let us return to Mrs Twillett. She had just 
strength enough left to tear open the blood-red. 
letter and read as follows ; 

April 1 , 18 — . 

My deakest Eleastor-— T hese very words will 
tell you my story ; for, if it were not for the con- 
fession I am going to make, and the bold request I 
am about to urge, I ought not, and I should not 
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dare, to use tliem. My confession is that I love Mrs Twilletfc "vvas quite overcome. Slie kissed 
you, for love is a word thcat, in iiiy vocabulary, the blood-red letter over and over again ; and she 
includes everything that longer words are generally whimpered, as the tears trickled unheeded down 
used to express ; and rny bold request is that you her cheeks : 

will be my wife. Many a time, during the happy ‘ His face, the darling, what did I care for his 
days I lately spent at your side, I have been on face ! But I’d no notion he had so m— -m — much 
the point of pleading my cause to you by word of as fif—fif— fifteen hundred a year of his own. But 
mouth, and asking for your sentence upon me ; what does it all mean 1 ’ 

but I could not bear to hear a possible refusal from And she turned for exidanatiou to the other 
your sweet lips. I determined to write ; for I letter, which ran as follows : 
know how tender your heart is, and by writing I on to 

should spare you the pain that I know you would , , Faei: _ 0 , 18 . 

feel were you to witness the effect it would have „ Plowman presents his coinplinients to Miss 
.. .IT .. .1 , case is "hough I haven’t the pleasure ot knowing 


upon Hie If you were to tell me that my - , ,, , . , j. ,■ , ,, 

hipeless. And if it be, I will not put you to the ^ miss, i though it my duty to forward tlie 
disagreeable necessity of telling me so in writing j 

or otherwise. Let this be our compact ; if I have singlar. Excuse my 

hope, send me one short note, and I will fly to you nientioning top-dressing in connection with a lady, 
at once ; if I have none, do not write at all. I will Pad a load of the same down lately 

wait a week ; and if, by the 8th of this month of London and being at work putting it on 

April, I receive no dear, encouraging, hope-giving, tPe four-aci;e field, we found the letter quite acci- 
biitifying little note, I shall know that my fate is 

sealed, and my future misery is insured. I shall f^ghtened at the colour ,* it’s only Oondy’s fluid : 
go abroad, to Jericho ; theri I have a friend, a considering what the letter had gone 

painter of sombre subjects,- he will sympathise throiigh it might be the better for a good soaking 
vdth me; he is engagi in painting a picture of and disfectmg.-Hoping you’U ffncUt not much 
the man who fell among thilves ; he will, figura- ^ respectfully 

tivelj^, pour wine and oil into my wounds ; he will Ihomas ilowsian. 

probably avail himself of my expression for the ‘ There must have been some dreadful mistake 
countenance of the wounded man himself. If I somewhere,’ murmured Mrs Twillett ; and as the 
were not aware how excellent your nature is, how strange fate of poor Bygrave’s proposal presented 
lightly you esteem what those -who haven’t any of, itself vividly before her, her sots tecame mingled 
it call dross, ia comparison with moral worth, and ivith screams of laughter, until her experienced 
how great a sin you consider idleness, I would add, maid, correctly surmising hysterics, appeared 
as if in my favour, that, though I am not rich unsuminoned, and ‘ brought her to.’ So that Mrs 
exactly, yet I have a considerable independent Twillett was quite calm, and had removed all traces 
income. However, knowing as I do your noble of the letters by the time Mr TwiUett cam® home^ 
opinions as to the dignity of labour,' it might tell -Whilst Bygrave was absent, the education of 
against me rather than for me if I were to suggest Thomas had been proceeding, and bad soon arrived 
that my income of L.1500 a year would enable us at such a pitch that he knew the difference between 
to scrape along (if I may use the expression), with- the two kinds of pillar-boxes: one for letters; and 
out the necessity of doing anything, menial or one — called a ‘ street orderly bin ’ — for all manner 
otherwise, for a livelihood; but I may surely say of dirt and refuse in Fleet Street ; and many bittei* 
that such a position, being regarded by the world tears did Thomas consequently 'weep diu-ing his 
as an advantage, would give you a certain influence kind master’s absence. Xo sooner did Bygrave 
and certain means likely to be of assistance to you return, than Thomas, no\y almost rid of his rustic 
in your efforts to obey the generous instincts which dialect, requested an audience, which was granted. 
I have always so greatly admired in you. External ‘ Well, Thomas,’ said Bygrave kindly, ‘ what is 
graces to recommend me, I am fully conscious I it?’ 

have none ; my looking-glass tells me so with cruel ‘ Please, sir,’ replied Thomas, as pale as a ghost, 
plainness, and I fear that I am equally badly off and shivering with emotion, ‘ I put that letter in 
for any kind of personal merits, unless, indeed, the dust-bin.’ _ • 

there be some small merit in having recognised ‘ What letter, and what dust-bin 1 ’ asked 
and devoted m 3 -self to the best, the loveliest, the Bygrave, with a stare of blank amazement. 

.sweetest of her sex. Oh ! Eleanor, have pity upon ‘ The letter you give me to post just afore you 
me, and make me happy for ever. Each hour will went away, sir,’ blubbered Thomas, 
be a hundred years as I wait for the fatal 8th. I ‘ Ha ! ’ cried Bygrave fiercely, as his memory 
shall have my luggage all ready ; and if by the returned, and his face, almost blackened by sun 
morning of the 8tii I receive no letter from you, I and weather, grew stern and rigid ; ‘ what did you 
shall accept my destiny in silent de.spair, and start say you did with it ? ’ 

forthwith for Jericho. I shall return, if indeed I do ‘ Put it in the dust-bin, sir,’ repeated Thomas, 
return, by way of Africa, where, if I do not court, in a low hut distinct voice. , 

I shall certainly not ,shun, the deadly weapon of ‘The boy’s mad,’ muttered Bygrave. ‘ Why,’ be 
the savage, and the deadlier fever of his climate ; continued in a louder voice, ‘ 1 saw you post it 
and should we meet in future days, pray behave myself ; at least I suw-you go almost up to the 
to me as if this long letter had never been written, pillar-box and ’ 

as if there had never been anything but friendship ‘ The -wrong pillar-box, sir, please,’ interrupted 
between us. — Believe me to be, my dearest Eleanor Thomas with a moan. 

(for I must write it again), your most passionately ‘ Good gracious ! ’ ■ roared Bygrave, starting up 
attached and devoted' admirer, lover, and — ^iu any from his seat and clenching his fist, ‘you don’t 
case— friend, ' John Bygkave. mean to say you put it in ’ 
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‘ Yes, dr, yes,’ said Thomas, with tearful eager- 
ness, and approaching as if to meet rather than 
avoid the mpending hlow — ‘ in the pillar-box 
where tlie rubbish is put.’ 

‘You’ve spoilt my whole life, Thomas/ said 
Bygrave hoarsely. ‘ "What d’ ye think you deserve V 
' * Killin’, sir, killin’/ responded Thomas, with a 
sob, but with an honest, earnest, fearless look into 
his master’s face; ‘ that’s what I deserve.’ 

‘Then consider yourself killed, my boy/ re- 
joined Bygrave, with a sad smile, unclenching his 
list, and laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
‘ It was more my fault than yours. It never occurred 
to me that anybody coulh mistake one for the 
other; but I ought to have recollected that you 
were quite a stranger, and might never liave seen 
I what tne “ street orderly bins ” were used for. And, 
I when I come to think of it, they are rather like 
the letter-boxes. It ’s all right, Thomas ; you may 
go.' 

And, sighing heavily, Bygrave sat down and 
w'ept. Don’t think it unmanly or unphilosoidiical 
ol' him. He had, at anyrate, just behaved as pliilo- 
soj>hicaIly towards Thomas as the great Sit Isaac 
tow’ards Diamond. 

But it mnst be acknowledged that ‘ the wrong 
pillar-box ’ has established curious relations between 
three people, who are liable to meet pretty fre- 
quently in society. 


TRAMWAYS. 

OoRiousLV enougil, tramw’ays are a German inven- 
tion. They were made known in England by 
some German miners in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as a means of easy transit for minerals. The 
idea of laying down rails, on which horses might 
draw heavy loads with comparative ease, was eagerly 
taken up, and put into practice-first, it seeni.s, 
by a person named Outram — hence, Outram- 
ways, or Tramways. The following, culled from 
an old paper, gives an account of his method 
of laying down the rails : ‘ When the mad 
has been traced at six feet in breadth, and when 
the declivities are fixed, an excavation is made 
of the breadth of said road, more qv less deep, 
according as the levelling of the road requires. 
There are afterwards arranged, along the w'hole 
breadth of this excavation, pieces of oak-wood, 
of the thickness of four, five, six, or even eight 
inches square : these are placed across, and at the 
distance of two or three feet from each other; 
these pieces need only be square at the extremities ; 
and upon them are fixed other pieces of wood well 
squared and sawed, of about six or seven inches 
breadth, by five inches depth, with pegs of wood. 
These pieces are placed on each side of the road, 
along its whole length : they are commonly placed 
at lour feet distant from each other, which forms 
the interior breadth of the road.’ As it does not 
appear, from this description, that these rails con- 
tained grooves, we must suppose that they pro- 
jected slightly from the surrounding road, as 'in our 
railways now, so as to contain the flange.S! of the 
wheels, which otherwise would slip off. 

So effective were these new ways, that one 
horse, which before could draw b^xt seventeen 
hundredweight, coxtld now, with the same "labour, 
draw forty-two hundredweight. Up till 1688, the 
seventeenth century had been tmusually hostile to 
inventions, but the revolution of that year wrought 


a change for the better. Among other benefits, 
it gave sncli an impetus to trade' in general, and 
to the coal-trade in particular, that the utmost 
exertions on the part of the coal-masters coxxld 
hardly keep the supply equal to the demand. The 
wooden rails, which all along had proved defi- 
cient in durability, now gave way faster than ever, 
and the want of a substitute whicli could stand 
the increased traffic was urgently felt. They 
appear to have been sloxv, however, in. getting 
something better, for the iron rail was not intro- 
duced till fifty years later (1738). But a horse’s 
load had always been put into one wagon, and 
these enormous vehicle.s, containing, as they did, 
xipxvards of two tons, at once snapped the rails, 
which being made of cast-iron, of course were 
very brittle. After au interval of thirty years, the 
idea xvas set on foot, that the difficulty might 
be obviated by using iirought-iron rails, and by 
diffusing the weight, Noxv for the first time was 
it discovered, that not only could iron rails be 
used with profit, but difficulties regarding curves 
be solved, by carrying in several smaller wago7is 
the same weight, axid perhaps a greater, instead of 
the whole in one. Like many' other inventions, 
it seems to u.s of 187-1 curious that it should not 
have been introduced long before, seeing that 
thousands of pounds every year might have been 
saved to the owner of each coal-pit in koixpiug 
up the permanent way, owing to the ponderous 
wagons cari 7 ing all before them. The experi- 
ment both as to xvagons and rails proved com- 
pletely successful, and both were at t»nce generally 
adopted. Iron rails seem to have been first made 
at Oolebrook Iron-xvorks, in Shropshire. By the 
books of that Company, we see that on November 
13, 1767, between five and six tons were forged at 
the instance of Mr Reynolds, one of the partners. 

The idea of using the trams for more than coal 
seems to have first occurred to Mr Edgeworth in 
1802. That gentleman published a pamphlet 
shewing the practicability of rails being ‘ laid along 
turnpike roads for the use of stage-coaches, which 
might be made to go at six mUe.9 an hour, with 
one horse.’ This suggestion seemed all the moi'e 
feasible, that tramways could be laid down, with 
iron rails, in an eligible situation at one thousand 
poxmds per mile of single line. Such seems ex- 
tremely moderate, especially when we think of 
the fabulous sum.s spent in jnodern times on 
nxany a mile of our railway.?. 

A certain Dr Anderson also became very full of 
the subject. He asserts that, in an e.xperiinent, lie 
saw a single horse, in an incline of one in a hun- 
dred, draw (besides the wagon) down forty-three 
tons, and up seven tons. Although he let this be 
widely known, as also his conviction that were tram- 
ways generally introduced, the necessary number 
of horses w'ould be lessened by seven-eighths, the 
idea took so slowly that nothing practical was done 
till 1825, when George Stephenson’s day was dawn- 
ing. In that, year, chiefly through the energy and 
perseverance of Mr Edward. Pease of Darlington, 
a single line was laid between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. It had at short intervals loop-lines, where 
cars might pass, and was intended to convey both 
goods aixd passengers. It was a carefully made 
line, for George Stephenson xvas engineer, and 
when completed, it proved a signal success. 

The passenger cars, whicli were made to hold six 
inside, and twenty outside, were drawn by one 
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horse, at a rate of ten miles per hour. They 

ere always so Ml that many had to stand, and 
those whose memory goes so far hack, tell ns, that 
on the arrival of a car at the terminns, it looked 
like the dispersing of a small congregation. 

The result had been watched with interest; 
and no sooner had the success of the experiment 
been proved, than numerous other projects of 
the same nature were set on foot, both in 
this and other countries. Before 1830, besides 
several in our own country, a tramway had been 
laid down and put into operation, for goods and 
passengers, in France, between St Etienne and 
Andreziense ; in Germany, between Budweis and 
Linz ; and in America, from Quincy to Boston. 

Now, however, that the locomotive had shewed 
its powens, nothing was talked of hut railways. 
Tramways were hardly spoken of, and in Britain, 
at ail events, they were considered a thing of the 
past. Not so in America ; our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic had made the experi- 
ment, it had turned out successfully, and they were 
not going to let it slip. They foresa^y that while 
railways were a fit means of locomotion for long 
distances, tramways were adapted from, their very 
nature as a means of communication between cities 
and their environs, and in all places where popu- 
lous thoroughfares would render steam objection- 
able, Accordingly, tramways year by year grew in 
fovour in America, and not only were they laid 
down in large cities already existing, but as citie.s 
sprung up, the invariable appendage was a ti'am- 
way company* But in other places the system 
took more slowly ; and many years after, Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and at last 
Great Britain followed the example at various 
places. 

As with everything else, inventions in connection 
with tramways have been extremely numerous, 
and of late years increasiimly so. No sooner has 
one improvement been made, than another seems 
to be needed, and a new invention is the result. 
What with cars to go by steam, by compressed 
atmospheric air, or by mechanical power alone, we 
ovxght soon to gain perfection. 

A point long under discussion has been, the 
best motive-power for tramway cars. Horses, 
though generally used, have proved themselves 
in many ways deficient, especially in heavy 
gradients. Steam is not noiseless enough ; but 
small ■engine.s x)acked into a front compartment of 
the cars, and driven by compressed atinospheric 
air, have been put upon a number of lines in 
America, But an invention has recently been 
patented, which, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, seems likely ‘ to wipe all others off the 
slate.’ An experiment Avas recently made in 
London with a model on the scale of one-sixth, 
whereby a tramway car Avas driven by mechanical 
means alone. Attached to the wheels Avere 
■cylinders, in Avhich Avere encased strong springs, 
lake watch-springs on a gigantic scale. The action, 
which is reversible, made the car run a long way, 
by simply winding up tlxe springs. As with one 
winding up these will go farther than any line 
yet constructed, it is proposed to erect at each ter- 
minus a small stationary engine, whereby the cars 
on arriv:al might be wound up. By a simple 
appliance of brakes, these cars can be stopped at 
pleasure. The idea is certainly ingenious, and 
might be applied in other direction.s. 


Another point, about which there is a great deal 
of difference, has reference to the best sort of rail. 
That generally in use at present is about three 
inches broad, and is laid level Avith the causeAvay. 
In the middle, is a groove an inch Avide by an inch 
deep, which fits the flanges of the car- wheels. 
The innermost side is roughened, to prevent the 
horses from slipping ; Avhilst the other side is per- 
fectly smooth, as the Avheels run upon it. By this 
method, the general traffic is in no way impeded ; 
indeed, many vehicles get on muck faster, by 
keeping on the smooth rails. 

Another method, and one Avhich finds great 
favour in America, is to have iron plates, eight 
inches in breadth, and half an inch thick, laid 
upon Avooden beams. On the outside edge is an 
elevation an inch and a half broad, and an 
inch high, which is of the same height as tlie 
surrounding causeAvay, Thus, the pav'eraent hc- 
tAveen the rails is an inch lower than the street. 
It is said that while the cars cannot leave the' 
tracks, other vehicles can Avith ease, and that in 
many Avays this method serves admirably. 

Another kind of rail, Avhicli found many sup- 
porters in Germany, aa'os one which very much 
resembles those used in our railways. It projects 
more than an inch from the street, but any vehicle 
Avhich may attempt to cross it diagonally, invari- 
ably gets damaged ; generaUy, indeed, the axle 
is broken. From these causes, a line of this sort, 
Avhich had been laid down in Stuttgart, Wiirtem- 
berg, had, in 1868, to be taken up, and replaced by 
rails which were level with the street. HoAvever 
laid, tramAvays in large towns with crowded streets 
are usually a nuisance. They, no doubt, serve a 
pimpose, as regards the easy and cheap transit of 
masses of people. But they embarrass the general 
thoroughfare, and if the streets are not perfectly 
level, the horses attached to the cars are hard, if 
not cruelly Avrought. For these reasons, municipal 
authorities Avould need to be on their guard re- 
specting proposals to cut up their streets with 
tramways. 


THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 

CHAPTER II. 

Han", he", starve, die i’ the streets ; 

For, by my word, I ’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what i.s mine shall nevei* do thee good. 

In the four years that have elapsed since Tom 
Rapley’s marriage, his fortunes have alternately 
AAmed and waned, but the Avaxing has been 
temporary and precarious, Avhilst the Avaning pro-' 
ce.s8 has gone on steadily and continuously. He 
Avent into business Avith his speculative friend, and 
for a time they prospered and made money. Tom 
was industrious, and not extravagant, and his wife 
turned out a perfect treasure; whilst the partner 
supplied dash and enterprise, and Avas fertile in 
resources for attracting and entrapping the public. 
But with some success came much undue inflation. 
The partner devoted himself to betting and losing 
persistently, and Tom’s patient efforts Av'ere like 
dribbling water into a broken sieve. Acrasli,_^as 
might have been expected, came at last. The 
stock of BroAvn and Rapley was. seized, the firm 
made bankrupt, and Tom found himselfi with a 
wife and boy of three years old dependent on 
him, cast upon the Avorld without a penny. 

Aa a forlom-hope, lie tried his aunt. VVould she 
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lend him a couple of hundred pounds or -So, 
he wrote, to start him again? 'His creditors had 
heen satisfied with his conduct, and the wholesale 
houses would trust him afresh, if he could only 
get a start ; he would pay ten per cent, interest, and 
he would ever he grateful ; and so on. Aunt Betsy 
took no notice of his application. Trade was 
had ; he could get no situation as a shopman ; and 
lie found himself and his belongings practically 
acquainted with the meaning of starvation. He 
fell ill, too, and hecame incapable of doing any- 
thing. He met with a kind friend, however, in 
a hospital doctor, who was struck with compas- 
sion for this little fiunily group suffering silently 
and xmcomplainingly. Tom must have nutritious 
diet, and native air, he said; and as Aunt 
Booth, at this juncture, came forward, and offered 
them a temporary home at the Emjal OaJc, they 
thankfully accepted her offer ; and by the assistance 
of the benevolent doctor, who raised a low pounds 
for them among his friends, they were enabled to 
leave their miserable lodgings in London, and take 
refuge at Milford. It was a depressing, wretched 
alhiir, this coming hack, beaten in the battle of 
life, and Tom thought with apprehension of his 
aunt^s last warning words. Destitution had come 
indeed, for Aunt Booth was poor, and couldn't keep 
them long. 

Tom humhled his pride sufficiently to go and 
call at Milford’s ; hut his aunt wouldn’t even open 
the door to Irim. He knocked and knocked ; and 
he could see his aunt’s nose appearing between 
the window-blind and the jamb, as she peered 
out upon him. But the door remained ine.vorably 
closed ; and when he made his way round to the 
back, he was met by Skim — now, it seemed, his 
aunt’s servant— -who told him that it was no use 
coming there, as the old lady wouldn’t set eyes on 
him. Alter that, he met her once driving in the 
chaise with Collop ; hut she turned her head away 
from liim, and wouldn’t acknowledge his greeting. 

Sailor was still living at Milford, hale and 
hearty as ever. He was the one true friend they 
had in the village. He was as good as a nurse- 
maid, or rather a great deal better, for he took 
care of little Bertie, and kept him amused and 
employed ; taught him how to tie knots and sail 
boats, to make pop-guns out of elder boughs, and 
whistles out of the shoots of willows, 'and trumpets 
out of the ketches that grew in the woods, and 
generally made the boy’s life bright and pleasant 
to him. Bertie was almost as much at Sailor’s 
cottage as at the Royal Oak, and that was a great 
relief to Lizzie, who did most of the houseliold 
work for her aunt, as some sort of a recompense 
for their food and lodging, and had to nurse Tom 
as well, and keep up his spirits. 

Sailor’s cottage was in the lane between the 
village and Aunt Betsy’s house— one of a row of 
small two-roomed, cottages, built upon a strip of 
waste land, by the speculative shopkeeper of the 
village, and inhabited by agriohltural labourers. 
Sailor’s cottage was the trimmest and neatest in 
the row. He had built a wooden porch, covered 
with lattice-work, over which he had trained a 
creeper, and there were two narrow seats inside, 
wh^re you might smoke a pipe if so inclined. 
The room you first entered was paved with brick, 
and, the walls neatly %vhitewashed. There was 
a small mirror over the chimney-piece, and a 
bright blue glass rolling-pin with the figure of 


a ship upon it hanging beneath. On the wall 
opposite was .a j)ortrait of Lord Nelson, with a 
very blue coat, and highly gilt buttons, and a 
tremendous cocked-hat. A capital water-colour 
drawing of the frigate Thetis, iu full .sail, drawn 
by one of her officers, occupied a place of honour 
over a stand by the wall, full of shells and curi- 
osities. A round oaken table, scrubbed to a snowy 
whiteness, stood in the middle of the floor ; and 
three or four rush-bottomed chains, also marvel- 
lously clean, were ranged round the walls. The 
fireplace wms fitted with a little range, oven, grate, 
and boiler black-leaded till you could see your 
face in them. An eight-day clock in the corner, 
with gaily painted face, marked the flight of 
time with monotonous inward throbbings. 

Sailor’s cottage Avas a perfect fairyland to little 
Bertie. To turn over Sailor’s treasures, to handle 
the bright cutlass that hung in one corner, to put 
his ear to the voluted shells, and listen to the soft 
cooing of the distant sea, or to make a boat of a 
rush-bottomed chair, and sail a fairy voyage across 
indefinite oceans — these tilings were a constant 
delight to him. His mother Avas never uneasy 
at liis long absences. It was quite enough that 
he Avas Avith Sailor. 

One day, however, Sailor had left Bertie at the 
cottage Avhilst he transacted some little buffiness 
in the village, and, on his return, the boy was 
nowhere to be found. He had grOAvn tired of 
being alone, Sailor thought, and had gone home. 
He vvent to the Royal Oah to see. But Bertie was 
not there. Without result, they ^’searched the 
house and outbuildings : they Avere all blank and 
silent. Then the. misgiving seized upon Sailor : 
had the boy gone down to the river to sail his 
boat, and lallen in ! The thought occurred to 
Lizzie at the same moment. Tom ran down the 
hank one Avay as fast as his Aveakness would permit, 
Sailor the other. But their search was in vain. 
The river Avas in flood from recent rains, and 
floAving sullenly and rapidly onAvards. If the lad’s 
foot had slipiped, liis body might be miles away, 
floating among the drift and tangle of the swollen 
stream. Tom and Sailor looked despairingly 
at one another as tliey met, after their fruitle.s3 
search. 

‘ I daren’t go back without him,’ cried Tom. 

‘ Look here,’ cried Sailor ; * he might have run ixp 
along the road tOAvards tho old lady’s. You .stop 
here, Master Tom; you ain’t fit to run, and i’ll 
start forAvards.’ 

Nobody had seen the hoy in the Aullage, and 
Sailor pushed on disconsolately past hi.s oAvn cottage, 
looking in Avith the forlorn-hope that the boy might 
have come back in his absence, past the vicarage, 
that stood back from the road, in the middle of a 
clump of trees, right away to Aunt Betisy’s house. 
All the AAuy, Sailor’s observant eyes had noticed 
the fresh track of wheels, and now he saw that 
they had here come to a stand-still. Aunt Betsy 
had been out in her chaise, evidently. She was 
very careful of getting her feet wet, and always, 
on damp days, hud a pair of pattens in her chaise. 
These had cut out round cakes of sand all up the 
path ; but alongside tliere aaus another set of foot- 
prints, the tiny track of a child. Sailor Avalked up 
the path— it aaus no use knocking, he knew — and 
he peeped cautiously in at the parlour- windoAV, and 
there lie saw a mo.st AA’onderful sight. At tlie 
table, AvitU jam belore liim, and honey, a new 
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Tom Rapley heard of his aunt’s death at the 
same time that he was told that Frewen had 
arrived and tahen possession of everj^thing. The 
news excited him greatly. He told himselfthat he 
had no hope of any advantage by her , death, but 
at the same time he did hope. At his wife’s 
instigation, he went np to the naanox-house, but 
found that Frewen had placed a woman from 
the village in charge of everything, with orders to 
admit no one except the doctor and the under- 
taker’s man, who had been telegraphed for from 
London, Then, by Sailor’s advice, and with him 
for a companion, he took the carrier’s cart to 
Biscopham, and obtained an, interview with 
Frewen. ‘Yes, there was a will, and he was 
executor; but it wasn’t customary to reveal the 
contents of such documents till after the funeral. 
None of her relatives would be invited to take 
part in the funeral ; indeed, Frewen didn’t know 
that there were any relatives, except Tom ; and tlie 
ceremony would be .strictly private, and conducted 
by a firm from London.’ • 

^ Won’t there be bearers, ssirl’ inquired Sailor, i 
who acted as amicus curice in this interview. 

Frewen shook his head. ‘At the same time,’ 
he went on, ‘ I shall go to the house on the day 
after the funeral, which is fixed for Tuesday week, 
and shall be prepared to read the will to all whom 
•it may concern,’ 

‘ A mean old crcatur ! ’ cried Sailor, when they ; 
were on the way home again. ‘ Nobody had any ■ 
satisfaction with her when she was alive, and she 
meant as nobody should htave a day’s pleasure i 
over hex after she was dead. I ’ll bet a penny she ' 
ain’t left me a farden, and my wife own servant ! 
to her for ever so many years, and me leaving her | 
a cowcniuber every Saturday while they lasted, for 
ever so long ! ’ 

Aunt Betsy’s funeral arrangements caused great 
excitement in the village. Much indignation was 
felt at the slur cast upon the neighbourhood by the 
fact that the funeral preparations^ were_ intrusted 
to strangers, and by the secrecy in which every- 
thing was enwrapped. Several men came down, 
and stopped many days at the old house. Lights 
were seen there late at night, and mysterious 
packages were brought to the house in a light 
■spring-van. But where she was to be buried, 
nobody could find out. It was reported that 
Frewen himself didn’t know, and that a sealed 
letter was in his possession, not to he opened till 
after the procession had started, that contained 
Aunt" Betsy’s wishes in regard to her burial. 
Speculation was rife as to the cause of this strange 
reticence ; the explanation offered by Sailor was 
generally accepted as the most feasible. 

‘They say,’ quoth he, ‘that she .swallowed a 
farden when she was a little gal, and as how she 
was afraid people would dig her up to get at it, 
if they knowed where she was laid.’ 

A curious circumstance was, that nobody saw 
the funeral cortege set out. There was a' hearse 
in the village one night, and next day it was said 
that Aunt Betsy’s body had been removed. The 
windows were opened, and the house cleaned out, 
on the Tuesday afternoon, by workmen from Bis- 
copbam. There were two or three of them — an 
upholsterer’s man, and a couple of bricklayers — 
and they were to stay at Milford some days, but 
for what purpose, they didn’t know. Mr Frewen 
wmuld be over next day, Wednesday, to give them 


their orders. Tom was dressed in his best suit on 
the eventful nmrning that was to witness the read- 
ing of the will. 

Lawyer Frewen was waiting for them in Aunt 
Betsy’s parlour. Everything was arranged just 
as Aunt Betsy had left it on the night of her 
death, except that there was a jug of cold water 
and a couple of tumblers on the table. Sailor 
peered about, in hopes to discover some signs of 
other refreshment, but there was none. Coll op 
was there, pale and nervous, seated in a higli- 
backed chair. Annt Betsy’s arm-chair, with the 
cushion in it, was occupied by her big black cat, 
who assumed a cramped and disconsolate position, 
and watched the progress of events with dislike 
and alarm. Lawyer Frewen sat by the window — 
it was a warm sunny day, although raid-winter — 
reading letters and papers. Presently, he looked 
at his watch, rose, and came to the table, unlocked 
his bag, and brought out a white sealed packet. 
An irrepressible quiver of excitement went through 
the audience. 

‘ Ahem ! The will of our lamented friend is 
dated the very day before Iier death ; it was made 
by my wmrthy friend, Mr Spokes of Gomershani, 

I and is in every respect a carefully drawn and 
' creditable instrument. I will proce'ed to read it 
to you ; ’ and so he commenced : 
j ‘ In the name of God, Amen. I, Elizabeth Rennol, 

! of Milford, in the county of , widow, being 

feeble in body, but of a perfect disposing mind 
and memory, do make, ordain, substitute, and 
appoint this my last will and testamwit in writing, 
in manner and form following ’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Mr Collop, interposing, ‘that 
as time is valuable, and legal phraseology con- 
fusing, yon explain to us in plain language what 
the will effects,’ 

‘As you wish it, and as it will save time, so 
be it,’ said the lawyer. I may remind you once 
more, that the will wasn’t drawn at my office ; but 
I am bound to remark, that it is an extremely well 
executed instrument. Well, our lamented friend 
has, 1 regret to say, made a very singular disposi- 
tion of her property ; there are no- legacies, except 
a conditional one to myself; and the whole of 
the realty and personalty is settled on trustees, 
myself and others ’• 

Collop and Tom drew eagerly forward. 

‘ On trustees--in trust, to invest the rents and 
profits — subject to neeessary outlay for repairs and 
expenses of management — which are to accumulate 
until Herbert, the son of Thomas Rapley and 
Eliza his wife, shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years, when the whole of the corpus of the estate 
and its accumulations devolve upon him.’ 

Tom drew a long breath. Well, his boy, at all 
events, would be a rich man by-and-by, and surely 
there would be a sufficient allowance made to hi’s 
parents. 

‘ In the event,’ the lawyer went on to say, ‘ of 
the said Herbert Rapley dyin^ before he attains 
his majority, the estate devolves upon the clde.st 
son of Charles Frewen (myself), provided he lives to 
the age of twenty-one years (my boy is just the 
age of yours, I think, Rapley) ; failing him, to the 
fii’st of my sons who shall come of age. Should 
these contingencies all fail, then to the heir-at-law 
of her late husband. The will expressly forbids 
any allowance being made for the education or 
maintenance of the child Herbert, or of any of the 
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other contingent reniainclei’K, Testatrix declaring ‘ Nothing V said Lizzie. 

that she has no desire to relieve the parents of ‘Not a penny,’ said Totn. ‘Everything goes to 
children of the duties they have volfintarily under- that young brat, but locked up so that nobody 
I taken, or to bring up other people’s oflspring at can touch it for near eighteen years.’ Tom looked 
her expense. Her object appears to have been to enviously at his boy, who was playing on tlie 
keep her memory alive and the property intact for kitchen floor, happily indifferent to the destiny 
a certain time, and then to make one rich man. in store for him. 

It ’s a disappointing will, there ’s no doubt.’ ‘ There, don’t take on aliout it, dears/ said 

‘Pray, sir/ said Collop severely, ‘will yon in- Sailor, who had followed Tom into the house, 
i form me the amount and conditions of your legacy?’ ‘ Things sometimes turns out well in the end. 
‘It’s a legacy of a hundred a year, under a Why, when we was pretty nigh shipwrecked, a 

secret trust to perform certain duties.’ roun’ing of Gape Horn, when the waves ’ 

I ‘ What duties ? ’ ‘O Sailor, this is worse than shipwreck, this/ 

‘I said a secret trust/ said Frewen, with a bland cried Lizzie. — ‘But, Tom, tell me all about the 
smile, ‘ and I can’t reveal it, except at the bidding will, and what it says. And so Bertie is to be a 
I of the Court of Chancery.’ rich man. — 0 Bertie, why can’t you give up some 

j ‘ I don’t think the will can stand/ said Collop. of it to your poor father V 

j ‘Surely you have no interest in disputing it, ‘Cheer up, cheer up, my lass!’ cried Sailor. 

; especially as, by one of its clauses, you are to be ‘ Why, look here ! what I ’ve saved out of the fire, 
allowed a whole year to repay the advances made and lain as still, too, in my pocket as though she ’d 
to you by deceased. However, we will talk that heard the will, and know’d I was her friend. Here’s 
over together hy-and-by. There are lengthy pro- the cat, ma’am, the old ladv’s black cat, as the 

visions here for the care of the estate. The house old fiend willed was to he droumed ; and I col- 

is to be shut up for eighteen years.’ lared her as we was coming away, and popped into 

‘ Shut up !’ echoed the company, my pocket. She ’ll bring you luck, ma’am. Skim 

‘Yes ; the windows and doors are to be bricked says as his missus’ soul is gone into that old cat ; 
up from the outside, leaving the rooms, and the but then I don’t believe him ; puasjr ’ud be twice 
furniture, and so on, in the same condition as at the as spiteful as what she is. Amd whisper, ma’am : 
time of her death. The windows inside are to be thinks I, perhaps if I takes the creature, it ’ll break 
covered with iron plates, over which are to be the will! Don’t you see ? ’ 
placed large boards, screwed down with long . Tom shook his head. ‘ It ’s too well drawn for 
screws, and .sealed with the seals of the trustees. A that, Sailor/ he said. 

respectable married couple are to live in the out- Sailor went out, and left Tom and his wife to 
buildings at Ihe hack, which they are to occupy themselves. Presently he came in again with 
rent free, with an allowance of ten shillings a week, further news. ‘ My goodness !’ he said, ‘Skim is in 
and the use of the garden, on condition of their a rare taking. It seems as he ’d heard from Collop 
attending carefully to the preservation of the about the man as was to live rent-free in the hack 
fabric ot’ the house and its inviolability. The part of the house, and have ten shillings a week ; 

S is to he shot, the cat to he drowned, the and he goes to Charley Erewen, the lawyer, to ask 
iry to he wrung by the neck, and all to be if he might be the man; and Frewen he say not 
turied in the straw-yard. It ’s an eccentric will, no by no means, for the man must be married and 
doubt, hut there is reason to doubt its perfect respectable ; and, says he, I knows you ain’t the 
validity. There is one peculiarity about it ; testa- one or the other.’ 

trix has carefully enumerated all her property, and ‘You didn’t tell me about that!’ cried Lizzie, 
bequeathed it accordingl}', but she has made no ‘A respectable married man and his wife to live 
disposition of the residue.’ rent-free, and have ten shillings a week ! ■ 0 

‘ Then to whom does that go V cried Tom eagerly. Tom, if we could only get it ! Has Mr Frewen gone ? 

‘ Well, there isn’t any, as it happens ; so there No ; his chaise is here still ; he is just starting, 
is no use in discussing the question,’ said Frewen, There lie stands, with the whip in his hand. O 
with lawyer-like reluctance to give an opinion Tom, I will go and ask him.’ 
for nothing. Lizzie ran out into the front, where Frewen was 

Tom looked puzzled ; he didn’t quite understand standing beside his chaise, talking to his servant 
what Frewen meant, about the horse. — Would she like to live in the 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Sailor, ‘ I own I felt a old place, with her husband, and get the ten shil- 
little hit remorseful, when I found as there was lings a week? Well, there woulcln’t be any dxfti- 
no legacy for me, and my wife been her faithful culty about it, if they really wished it ; but wasn’t 
servant for ever so many years ; but I ain’t going Mr Rapley going back to his business again ? 
to make no more complaint. 33ut for our friend Lizzie here tearfully explained, that Tom wasn’t 
Tom here, who ’s a gentleman at heart, as every- likely ever to’ be strong enough to go hack to busi- 
bocly says, and ought to have the property — ^xvhy, ness, and that they were now a burden to their 
I proposes, as we ’re all friends together, as you may aunt, who was old and poor, and couldn’t keep 
say, and nobody injured, only children as oughtn’t them much longer. Frewen wasn’t inaccessible 
to he set to rob their parents, let us stick this to -the sentiment of pity, at the sight of a haud- 
leathery old docyment into the fire, and let Tom some woman in distress ; and he spoke very kindly 
Eapley come into it all’ to her, promised her that they should have the 

The lawyer laughed, and shook his head, and pre- house and the ten shillings a week; and that, 
sently departed, with a rather ceremonious goodbye, moreover, if Tom wrote a decent hand, and would 
‘Well?’ said Lizzie, coming to meet her husband get into the cramped lawyer-like style, he would 
as he wearily entered the house. give him some copying to do at home, by which 

Tom sank into a chair, and covered his face he might earn fifteen shillings, or even a pound 
with his hands. a week, if he stuck to it. 
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Lizzie vas full of joy and gratitude. Here was 
a home secure, however humhlej and livelihood for 
them all, if a bare one. 

Erewen drove off with quite a warm feeling in 
a comer of his heart ; hut he hadn’t gone manj’^ 
yards before he stopped suddenly, and put his 
head out of the chaise. 

'Oh, I forgot to tell your husband one thing,’ he 
said ; ‘ peidiaps you’ll tell him. When Mr Kennel 
bought the property, the manor of Milford was 
thrown in ; now, the old lady didn’t dispose of 
that in her W'ill. I don’t think that Spokes, wdio 
drew the will, knew that there was a manor. But 
.there is one, and as Tom is the heir-at-law, he is 
now the lord' of it. The common is all inclosed, 
and the copyholds are all -enfranchised, and there 
isn’t a penny to come from it; but still there it 
is ; you tell your husband.’ 

As Frewen ' said, the manor wasn’t worth a six- 
pence ; and the only good Tom g(.'t out of it w'as 
the nickname of ‘ Lord Tom,’ which the villagers 
bestowed upon him, in sad mockery of his present 
condition. 


A FEMALE EMIGRANT’S LETTER. 
Wb have been favoured -with the following extract 
from a letter written by an intelligent Aberdeen- 
shire girl, who lately emigrated to New Zealand. 
It was sent to her sisters, who contemplated emi- 
grating, and offers them some practical hints regard- 
ing their dress and other matters on their voyage. 
We give the extract, as conveying information gener- 
ally useful to girls going out as doniestic servants. 

‘ Female emigrants sometimes fall into the mis- 
take of taking too many articles with them, 
which puts them to a great deal of inconvenience. 
In some cases, they do not bring what will he 
of real use on board a ship. My advice is, to 
bring as few things as you can, luggage being 
one of the most troublesome things possible for 
single women.' Each of you must have one box, 
that you can get at once a month during tlie 
voyage. Into it put all your best thing.”. Each 
must also have a large carpet-hag, with a good 
strong lock. In it put twelve shifts, to save wash- 
ing, for if you have to wash thorn with salt water, 
it spoils them. Old ones will do very well. Also, 
eight or ten pairs of stockings, and two flannel 
petticoats, besides tire one you have on, so that 
you may have enougli to lak through the voyage. 
Ilave also a red -flannel jacket to wear at night, 
and plenty of pins and needles with you, as well 
as affy work you could bring to do during the 
voyage-knitting or sewing, thread for totting, or 
anything you can get. Also, have a coarse apron 
to put on, when it is your turn to wash up the 
dishes for your mess. Bring a towel in your bag ; 
you will find it very useful. Each mast have her 
own hag, which you -will be allowed to keep in 
your berth, and you will get at it when you like. 
Let the boxes be properly addressed, and stitch 
an address on each of the bags. You should have 
a small box to hold three-shilling tins of baking- 
powder, or you will have nothing to eat but ship 
biscuits. You get your flour weighed ouk to you, 
and you can mix the powder in it, and it wilt 
make very good bread. Don’t omit that. Car- 
bonate of soda and tartaric acid might do, but not 
so well as th e baldu g-powder. A large tin of biscuits 
would be a good thing to bring. Some brandy and 


a little ginger-wine is also good to have in the case 
of feeling a little unwell rroin sea-sickness or other 
causes. The female emigrants are divided into 
messes of six or eight persons, and (iach mess has 
a table. You imrstkeep a good look-out for your 
own share, and keep all your own things locked 
up. Be frank, obliging, and kind to all ; but 
make a friend of no one, and keep your tongue 
still, for there is alway.s some scandal and hotlier 
going on ; so he advised, and keep by yourselves 
on the voyage. I forgot to tell you to liave a hat 
on when you leave hoine, not too good to w'ear on 
hoard ship; and have some bits of stuff in your 
carpet-bag to trim it up after a -while, as it -svill .soon 
look shabby. Also, have a dress in your hag to wear 
on Sunday, with collar and cuffs. You must also 
I have some light print frocks to wear in the tropics, 
j Yon would need three, which you can have in 
i your box, as you will get them out, there being a 
I general turn-out of boxes to let the i)eople get 
! their light things for the heat. After tliat conies 
the cold, for which yon must have worsted cufl's 
and a good warm jacket to wear all day ; also a 
.shawl or cloak to talce round you, for the cold is 
.severe. All the clotlies you have will get uu.shcd 
at the Immigration barracks when you land. Have 
some little bits of things to put round your -neck ; 
they help to make yo-ii look tidy, Above all, do 
not answer any letters that may be written to you 
by any of the sailors, or passengers, for, as they are 
not allowed to speak, they write. Take care not 
to get involved any way with acquaintances. You 
know they dress and go to church .-on board just 
the same as on land. Be sure to have your Bible 
and a volume of sermons handy to read. ■ 

‘ Father could get land cheap, and it costs nothing 
, to keep the cattle. Here there are no byres [cow- 
houses], and the blasts are out all winter. There 
are stables for the working-horses ; the rest are out 
all winter. Wood is cheap, and father could build 
very nice wooden liouse-s. What splendid pota- 
toes there are here, and peas and cabbage.s grow 
with no trouble, and very little manure. I am sur- 
prised at the easy way the people farm their land, 
and the leisurely -way the men work. TJie food 
they get is also something very superior to what 
they have, for the most part, been accustomed to 
j at home.’ 

j A shrewd, observant girl, this. A ca])ital speci- 
men of an intelligent Scotch ‘ servant lassie,’ We 
I have no doubt she is married by this time, or 
de.serves to be. 


SUMMER NOON. 

’Tis inid-clay, burning mid-day in mid .Tunc ; 

No breeze in all the realms of air hath birth, 

And, stupefied, the scarcely breathing Noon 
Lies heavy, heavy on the heat-drugged earth. 

Cows seek the shed’s, the birds the -vroodlvand’s, shade ; 

And lazily -with every living thing 

Goes the hot hour that parches bough and blade, 

Save -with the insect sporting on the wing. 

Blue through the heat, the far-off moirii tains sliow, 
Sliould’ring their peaks, away o’er heath and fon, 

Far up the eastern sky. The fieroo .sun-glow 
Strikes to the heart of things ; -while now and then 
Gushes of odour from the south go by, 

Borne on light airs that neither live nor die. 
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, X T 1 happen to have known several cases of an 

1 il E D I P b 0 M A N I A C. inherited tendency to drinking. In one instaneej 

Ox a late occasion, when speaking of the ivaste of the debased inclination was traceable to the father ; 
time and trouble in denouncing distillers, brewers, in two instances of a brother and sister, -their 
and keepers of public-houses, as incentives to mother and also her father were confirmed drunk- 
drunkenness, instciid of the debased tastes which ards. In this as in some other physiological pheno- 
lead to this odious social abomination, we made the mena, the sins of one generation are painfully 
remark that a man cultivated morally and intel- visited upon another. Obviously, there are incipi- 
lectually does not visit public-houses ; he is temp- ent drunkards from birth. The inherited tendency 
tation proof. That is true generally. But there are only needs development, and an imperfect juvenile 
some remarkalMe exceptions to the rule. As the discipline will do it. One may pity the victims 
subject is of vital interest, we shall go a little into of a vice which originated in ancestors who axe 
its consideration. lying in their graves, unconscious of the deep 

The exceptions may be described as of two wrongs they have inflicted on their hapless de- 
kinds. Persons who, though of cultivated mind, scendants. The very fact of the appetite for 
gradually acq^uire the habits of a drunkard ; and intoxicants being transmissible to children, ought 
, persons who, wliile equally cultured, have the in itself to make peojtle cautions how they yield 
■misfortune to inherit from parents a desire to to habits of intoxication ; and it should not the 
indulge in intoxicating liquors, which, on a slight less induce the intemperate to pause — if they can 
provocative, becomes altogether overpowering. In — in their maddening career. We should think, 
both cases, the desire grows into the character of it cannot be an agreeable reflection for parents 
a disease, in which condition the habitual drinker that, by their own idiotic folly, they have doomed 
loses his sense of self-respect, forfeits any good their children to the chances of misery and ruin, 
cliaracter he may have obtained, frequents the Of the wretched system of petty tippling, which, 
lowest haunts, where he tipples for hours, and like a vile epidemic, is creeping over certain 
is almost constantly in a state of stupor, if not departments of society, and causing an enormous 
downright intoxication. He is in a sense mad, niisexpenditure of means, so much has lately been 
barely accountable for his actions. Medically, he said in the public press, that we limit our observ- 
is a dipsomaniac. To those who reach this point ations to what is usually the termination of 
of degradation, the allurements of public-houses, habitual and excessive drinking. We place before 
or of private indulgence, are of course irresistible, us a drunkard at that stage in which his depraved 
A striking evidence of the demoralised state of propensities hdve become less or more ungovern- 
feeling that has taken x>lace, is the absence of able. It may be conjecturedj he knows he is 
honourable aspirations. The accustomed drinker doing wrong, but knowing better, he is always 
shuns the society to which he properly belongs ; doing worse. His appetites overrule the will, 
takes up with 'mean associates, who parasitically Perhaps he sees, and he can scarcely avoid doing 
prey upon him ; gravitates to a lower level. In so, that through his misconduct he is losing caste, 
his perverted mind, the ambition to secure or that he is involving wife and family in ruin, that 
maintain an honoured name is lost in the paltry he is sinking under debts and difficulties, and that 
glory of excelling in poor buffooneries to set the the sources* of his livelihood are in iminediate 
table in a roar. The great future and its enviable jeopardy. But, nevertheless, he proceeds on tli^ 
memorials are sacrificed in the despicable and road to ruin, as if under the controlling dominion 
ruinous enjoyments of a pot-house, or — as in a of a fiend. If he has kept aloof from base corn- 
large proportion of cases — in stealthy indulgence, panionship,_he is probably not beyond recovery, 
away from society and observation. His disease may be vanquished, or at all events his 
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drinking may be confined to fits and starts, or 
demonstrated only when the yitiated appetite is pro- 
voked by some slight accidental indulgence. Curious 
cases could he mentioned where men "were persistent 
abstainers, until their fortitude gave way under , 
the effects of a very small quantity of drink mis- 
takingly presented to them as an act of kindness. 
Persons coming out of a paroxysm of delinum 
tremens may he so far disgusted with what they 
suffered, so sensible of their abasement, that they, 
for a time, voluntarily abstain ; but just when all 
is thought to be well, a trifling quantity of alcohol 
—even so much as is contained in a mouthful of 
small beer — indiscreetly administered, will rouse 
the dormant craving, and back they fall into a 
repetition of former excesses. We lately heard 
of a gentleman of considerable means who will 
be a pattern of sobriety for a whole year, and then 
all at once break down by the slightest tasting 
of liquor. Living at a distance from public-houses, 
and ashamed to he seen dianking at home, lie 
resorts to the scheme of procuring a dozen bottles 
of ardent spirits, w'hicli he plants, bottle by bottle, 
here and there in secret spots in the fields. So 
prepared, and beginning his rounds, he drinks an 
allotted quantity at each station, till the stock is 
exhausted, and he is prostrated by the result of 
his. hideous excesses. The neighbours facetiously 
speak of him as being a planter. ^The man may be 
termed an intermittent dipsomaniac. 

On the pathology and treatment of delirium 
tremens, some valuable light was, about twenty 
years since, thrown by Dr Alexander Peddie, whose 
treatise on the subject is w^ell known to the 
medical profession. The affection has its origin, lie 
says, in a toxic condition of the system from alco- 
holic accumulation, acting on a highly irritable and 
nervous temperament ; and its symptoms are pecu- 
liar and characteristic. Along with muscular trem- 
ors, more especially of the hands and of the tongue 
when protruded, the patient suffers, he says, from 
‘ complete sleeplessness, and delirium of a mutter- 
ing, sight-seeing, bustling, abrupt, anxious, appre- 
hensive kind. The a/ffected has not ability to 
follow out a train of thought, to explain fully an 
illusion or perverted sensation, or to perform any 
act correctly.’ At times, he is ‘ suddenly excited 
by the most ridiculous iancies--principally of a 
spectral kind — such as strange visitors in the shape 
of human beings, devils, cats, rats, snakes, &c. ; or 
by alarming occurrences, such as robberies, fires, 
pursuit for crimes, and the like.’ ^ The paroxysm, 
when not improperly interfered with, usually runs 
its course in two to three days, and seldom extends 
beyond the fifth day. It terminates in natural 
sleep, and the recovery of consciousness. But the 
casualties of the disease, if it be for a second or 
third time, or complicated with some injury, or 
with erysipelas, pneumonia, or pther disease, are 
numerous and serious. As a means of calming 
down the patient, and inducing sleep, there was at 
one time a practice of administering large doses of 
opiates and cordials ; but this is now exploded as 
generally pernicious. The preferable process is to 
clear the system, when there js much biliary 
derangement or high febrile excitement, by anti- 
mony or some similar agent ; and in the milder 
eases, merely to soothe by gentle means, and to 
‘ support the physical strength by a moderate allow- 
ance of animal nourishment, and thus permit nature 


to bring about , sleep and tbe recovery of reason. 
Eortunate ar§ those who, whether by the force of 
nature or medical treatment, are saved from pay- 
ing the penalty of their excesses. In some cases, 
the condition of the drunkard in his last days is 
appalling — a prodigiously swollen liver, vomitings 
of blood, convulsions, fainting-fits, death. 

We now come to the question of prevention. 
Can the dipsomaniac be permanently cured of lus 
madness 1 If the craving for intoxicants be hered- 
itary, the possibility of cure is doubtful. We are to 
view the patient as a sufferer from alcoholic blood 
and nerve poisoning. His whole vascular system 
is tainted, and his brain and nerve tissues impaired 
in their condition and functions. Medicine may 
modify, but not altogether remove the pollution. 
What alone offers any reasonable expectation 
of an entire recovery, is the transformation of the 
physical system. And this change can only 
be accomplished by complete seclusion for a cer- 
tain length of time, along with abstinence from 
stimulants. We have beard a doctor say of a 
dipsomaniac : ‘ If I could put that man into aii 
asylum for eighteen months, feed him on a simple 
but nouri.shing diet, and keep him in work and 
amusement, I should send him home to his friends 
perfectly cured.’ The meaning of this is, that tlie 
alcoholic blood-poisoning would be removed, and 
the craving for drink be consequently extinguished. 
Seclusion from the outer . world for a sufficient 
length of time to insure a thorough alteration of 
tastes and habits, seems to be the only known 
means of removing the constitutioml derangement 
of a dipsomaniac. What should be the length 
of time, will depend on circumstances. It may be 
from one and a half to two years, or even longer. 
A sliort period with occasional exposure to tempta- 
tioirs wmuld prove unavailing, Such is the opinion 
of all who have given earnest attrition to the 
subject. 

In the present .state of the law, no one has the 
power to seclude a dipsomaniac, A habitual 
drunkard is at liberty to ruin himself and his 
family. He may squander the whole of his meau.s, 
and nobody li£is a right to stop him in his mad 
career. Tlie species of insanity with which he is 
affected is not in law reckoned to he the insanity 
which would entitle a magistrate to concur in 
placing him in a lunatic asylum. Some habitual 
drunkards are .so well aware of their infirmity 
that in their sane moments they offer to put them- 
selves under temporary restraint. At Edinburgh, 
in connection with a charitable institution called the 
House of Refuge,' there is an establishment for tbe 
reception of female inebriates— some of them of a 
good station in society — who are inclined to reside 
in it voluntarily. It is excellently managed, on 
the principle of a hoarding-house," and has, we 
believe, been eminently successful. Still there are 
instances in which inmates demand to bo liberated 
before a permanent cure is accomplished, and they 
are allowed to depart accordingly— perhaps return- 
ing, in a woe-begone condition, alter a few days’ 
carouse, and praying to be readmitted. 

Dr Peddie, to whom we have already referred as 
a medical authority in regard to delirium tremens, 
strongly counsels such an alteration in the law as 
would authorise magistrates, on proper evidence, 
to send notorious dipsomaniacs to retreats specially 
set apart for their reception and cure. The subject 
was earnestly taken up by the late Mr Donald 
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Dalrymi^le, M.P., at whose instigation a Select class should he applied to the payment of the 
Committee of the House of Oommonfi was appointed entire cost of ruaiiitenance,’ 
to inquire into the best plan for the Control and Following up the subject, a bill, styled the 
Management of Hahitual Drunkards. The Com- Habitual Drunkards Bill, was brought into the 
mjttee having taken evidence from a number of House of Commons in 1873 ; but after being read 
witnesses skilled in the treatment of the insane, a second time, was pushed aside in consequence of 
or specially acquainted with the social evils arising the pressure of other business, and finally was 
from irttemperance, brought in a Report, in June withdrawn, as being too late for the session. Owing 
1872, embodying some practically useful recom- to the lamented death of Mr Dalrymple, the bill 
mendations, of wdiich the following is a condensed w'as not again brought forward. It is to be regi-etted 
summary: that no member has renewed the attempt at legis-^ 

‘ Sanatoria or rcfonnatories for those who, not- lation on a matter of so much importance. In the 
withstanding the plainest considerations of health, mass of evidence printed in the Mne-book of 1872, 
interest, and duty, are given over to habits of in- will be found interesting details regarding saua- 
temperance so as to render them unable to con- toxia for dipsomaniacs in the United States and 
trol themselves, and incapable of managing their Canada, and the method of treating patients. All 
own affairs, or such as to render them in any way concur in the practical value of these institutions ; 
dangerous to themselves or others, should he pro- and one cannot but wonder that their advantages 
vided. These should be divided into two classes : are so little appreciated in this country. In 
The first class to be for those who are able out of this respect, we are not only behind Canada, hut 
theirownresources, or out of those of their relations, Australia. Two years ago, a * Retreat for the 
to pay for the cost of their residence therein. These, Cure of Inebriates’ was set on foot near Mel- 
whether promoted by privateenterpriseorbyassocia- bourne ; and though on a limited scale, and only 
tions, can he profitahly and successfully conducted, adapted, as yet, fox male inmates, has proved 
The second class to he for those who are unable to successful. Patients are received at their own 
contribute, or only partially. These must be estab- request, or by request of a relative, who gives 
lished by state or local authorities, and at first at proper evidence before a magistrate, along with a 
their cost, thoitgh there is good reason to believe medical certificate, that the man requires curative 
that they can he made wholly or partially self-sup- treatment. These efforts in a distant colony are 
portin". The admission to these institutions should a reproach to the misdirected zeal shewn in the 
be either voluntary o-r by committal. In either home-country. We should be glad to know that 
case, the persons entering should not he allowed to some small share of the energy expended in 
leave except auder conditions to be laid down, and attempts to regulate the business carried on in 
the power to prevent their leaving should be by public-houses was employed in procuring a law to 
law conferred on the manager. Though practically restrain dipsomaniacs from ruining themselves and 
this power would be seldom put in force, it will be their families, and becoming a scandal to society, 
useless to establish these institutions without it. The ' W, a 

patients under the first class should be admitted 
either by their own act, or on tlie application of 
their Mends or relatives, under proper legal restric- 
tions, or by the decision of a local court of inquiry, 
estahlished under proper safeguards, before which, 
on the application of a near relative or guardian, 
or a pari&di or other local authority, or other author- 
ised persons, proof shall be given that the party Biscopham town lies in an oval, flat-bottomed 
cited is unable to control himself, and incapable of vale like a dish, or the bed of some dried-up lake, 
managing his affairs, or that his habits are such as a warm red town, nestling along the trough of 
to render him dangerous to himself or others ; that the valley, among hop-gardens innumerable. In 
this arises from the abuse of alcoholic drinks or winter-time, it seems as though some army had 
sedatives ; and he is therefore to be deemed an encamped among its streets and lanes, and encom- 
habitual drunkard, passed it about. Hop-poles everywhere, in conical 

‘ If that proof be deemed sufficient by the court stacks like huts. What would be a back-yard 
of inquiry, it shall make an order for commitment anywhere else, is here a Ipamy hop-garden, with 
to an inebriate institution for such a term as it shall its, wigwams of poles, and a little kiln hard by. 
think proper, not exceeding twelve months ; and But that the churchyard was inclosed, and occupied 
shall also have power, with or wfithout such com- long before the hops W'ere a staple in this little 
mitment, to make an order for the appointment of town, depend upon it, the good people of Biscop- 
a guardian or trustee of the cited party, person, ham would hav^grown hops there too, and buried 
and estate. The party cited sJiall have the right to their dead on the tops of the houses, like the Fire- 
be present, both in person and by counsel, and all worshippers, or in cellars or catacombs, as the 
the evidence shall he taken on oath. The property ancient Egyptians did, 

of the party shall be liable for maintenance. Per- In autumn-time, the very air is loaded with the 
sons convicted as habitual drunkards, whose means grateful sleejiy fragrance of the hop, and the less 
are inadequate, may be sent by magistrates by com- grateful fumes, the choky hiccoiighy fumes, of 
mitment to the second class of reformatories. The snlphurj and all the sfpiare pyramidal kilps are 
period of detention should be fixed by the court of vomiting forth vapours from their cowled summits, 
inquiry, or by the magistrates, but may be cur- To the little wooden .station on the outskirts of the 
tailed upon sufficient proof being given that a cure town, all kinds of wheeled vehicles are struggling 
of the patient has taken place. All reformatories with their burdens, from the huge high-piled wagon 
should he inspected from time to 'time by magis- of the leviathan grower, with its team of fat 
trates, and the proceeds of labour in the second satin-coated horses, to the rickety spring-cart, 
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and dilapida.ted pony of the small burgher, laden 
with his one or two precious ewe lambs — all of the 
same stuff-round yellow hop-pockets, huge vege- 
table sausages, uncomfortably tight and plethoric, 
in their canvas skins. There are special trains for 
hops, and the stout railway porters grow thin ere 
the season he well over, in rolling and hauling 
these, overgrown cylinders from wagon to truck, 
and from truck to wagon. 

By Christmas-time, the excitement is pretty 
well over, and people know whether they have 
won or lost ; whether they can lay down that pipe 
of wine, or give that grand dinner-party ; whether 
they can have a month in London or Paris, or give 
George another half-year’s schooling, or pay these 
long-standing, worrying tradesmen’s bills, or float 
at all, indeed, and keep the head above water ; 
whether it shall be a time of joy and gratula- 
tion, or a sad penitential season, to be spent 
wrapped up in the sacking of nnpaid-for hop- 
ockets, grovelling in ashes from the unprofitable 
iln. 

It is now getting on towards Cliristmas, and, 

' judging from the outward aspect of matters, the 
hop-season would seem to have been a had one. 
Anyhow, the street is very quiet and dull this 
winter’s night. There is a drizzling rain falling, 
the lighted shop-windows hardly serve to shew the 
dripping footway, and the black night overhead 
hovers over tfie town like a huge bird with out- 
' stretched uungs. The clock strikes eight, and there 
is a general rattle and clatter all along the line ; the 
shop-boys are banging the shiitters up ; there are 
no lagging customers to delay the process. Soon 
only the glowing red light over the chemist’s shop, 
and the drowsy street lamps mistily shining through 
the fog, remain to scare the black vulture from his 
prey. Stay; there is one shop yet open, although it 
contributes little to the store of light — a shop with 
a long low-browed window, and deeply recessed 
narrow ■ doorway, a very cavern of a place, over 
which is written in faded letters, hardly discern- 
ible— ‘James COLLOP, Draper, Clothier, Under- 
taker, and General Outfitter— Funerals neatly fur- 
nished.’ Entering the cave, you see a light burning 
here and there, and a subdued glow from an inner 
recess ; from the roof hang stalactites in the shape 
of’ corduroy trousers, white slopes, leather gaiters, 
hobnailed boots, waistcoats with gleaming buttons 
of glass; aud as soon as the eye becomes accus- 
' toraed to the gloom, you discern a counter on each 
side, piled high with smocks and frocks, jerseys 
and pantaloons, and fixtures behind crammed with 
other various articles of rural habiliments. The 
smell is powerful of corduroys, kersej's, and other 
highly scented fabrics everywhere. 

Making your way towards the faint glow at the 
other end of the shop, you come to a little coiuiting- 
honse or oflice, divided from it by a partition half 
wood and half glass. Here sits Collop among his 
books and invoices, at a battered mahogany table, 
full of the accumulated debris of years of patient 
trading— a nervous, anxious man, with sunken 
hollow cheek, compressed lips, and deeply wrinkled 
hrow'. The gas is turned low, for he is not writing ; 
he is only sitting there brooding, in hazy profitless 
thought. He has a paper in his hand, at which he 
occasionally glances. It seems to be a rough state- 
ment of affairs, and an imsatisfacfcoiy statement too, 
as he shrinks away from it, holds it at arm’s-length, 
and yet is obliged to glance at it ever and again. 

^ _ 


There is a letter, too, on the table, which also seems 
to contain a long statement of account. It is 
written in a round lawyer’s-hand, and is signed 
‘ Charles Frewen.’ 

The year of grace has expired : a year since Mrs 
Rennel’s death ; a short year it has seemed, for days 
fly last that are days of grace, How, what is Jtlr 
Collop to do ? He has no hope of paying Mrs 
Eennel’s executor. Tliere is no way that he can 
see except the way of bankruptcy and utter ruin, 
and this lie fights against to the very last. He, a 
bankrupt, who has been so severe upon all other 
people’s defaults ! he who has been such a shining 
light among the peculiar sect to which he belonged ! 

Somehow, under these circumstances, the leading 
tenets of his belief did not comfort him as they 
might have done. If there were really a chance of 
everything coming to an end before to-morrow 
morning — such being a prominent article of 
belief — he need not trouble himself about these 
matters. But brought face to face with ugly, 
importunate fact, this belief of Collop’s paled and 
dissolved into a shadow. Inexorable to-morrow 
morning — to-morrow morning, with all its load 
of troubles aud anxiety, would dawn upon him 
sure enough, unless, indeed, he took the matter into 
his own hands, and put an end, as far a.s lie was 
concerned, to all to-morrows from henceforth. 

As he sat thus musing, he heard a footstep in 
the outer shop. The shopman had gone home, 
the boy was away on an errand. Collop rose, and 
looked through the glass screen. A man in a 
battered wideawake and white slop'^was peering 
curiously about. 

‘What can I serve you with?’ cried Collop, 
putting his head out of the door, 

‘ With a good many things, Mr Collop,’ the man 
replied ; ‘ if you don’t mind trusting me till to- 
morrow morning ; ha, ha ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! it ’s you, Skim,’ said Collop, frowning. 

‘ Well, what do you want ?’ 

* Some few words with you, master.’ 

‘ Come in here, and be sharp, for I’m busy.’ 

Skim entered the counting-house, looked about 
him cautiously, and sat down in an awkward, stiff- 
jointed way. He had not improved in outward 
appearance ; his face was more blurred than ever, 
his eyes duller and less human, the occasional 
gleam of ferocity that lighted them up of a more 
sinister kind. 

‘You ain’t too busy to see me, governor,’ ho 
said with a certain significance. ‘Times are un- 
common hard with me,’ he went on in a kind of 
suggestive way. 

‘So they are with me,’ replied Collop. ‘As I 
I have told you before, Skim, I can do no more for 
I you.’ 

‘ But you see it all come upon me at once, losing 
my house and my garden, and the money as you 
paid me, and everything.’ 

‘You have only yourself to thank for it, Skim. 
I paid you for doing a certain thing — and you 
didn’t do it.’ ' , 

‘ ’Twasn’t my fault ; the old woman was so cun- 
ning. Didn’t I risk everything for you, master ? 
But come, sir,’ said Skim, drawing his hand across 
his lips, a strange light breaking over his face, 
‘let hy-gones be by-gones. I believe yon and 1 
can do a good stroke of business yet.’ 

‘ What do you meau ? ’ 

•‘Well, suppose we hark back a little way, 
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master, and go to the time when the old woman 
died — in a fit, as we’ll say. My ! Weren’t she ter- 
rified, when she turns round and sees me standing 
ahind of her ! ’ 

Colloip shuddered, and turned pale. ‘Don’t 
speak of that again. I think I see her now, look- 
ing in upon us there — ^there, Skim ! ’ he cried, 
leaping hastily to his feet, and putting him between 
the window and himself. ‘ Skim, she ’s there ! ’ 

‘ Bother the man, what a fool he makes of him - 1 
selfj’ cried Skim, whose nerves seemed imperturb- ! 
able. ‘-’Tain’t here she walks about, man, but 
where she ’s buried her gold.’ 

‘What do you know about her gold?’ cried 
Collop. 

‘ Why, I know all about it, master. Don’t you 
think I was took in by you. You didn’t go aud 
pay me seven and sixpence a week just to find out 
where the old lady put away a few dirty old 
papers. It was gold we were after, you and I ; 
only the old lass ont-manosnvred us. But I’ve 
got a scent of it now, master,’ 

‘ How, Skim ! Are yon sure ? Skim, hush ! 
Let me be sure everything is quiet. Here, Skim ; 
come over here, and sit beside me here by the 
fire ; ■ you must be cold.’ Collop gave the dying 
cinders a vigoroirs poke or two with the book that 
did duty for a poker, finally extinguishing the fire, 
and sending a shower of white ash about the 
room. 

‘ Ah ! I thought I should fetch yon^ there, 
master,’ cried Skim, laughing, and rubbing his 
hands. ‘Never mind the fire, master, only it’s 
dry work talking. I daresay you ’ve got a bottle 
in the cupboard yonder ! ’ 

Collop went out into the shop, and brought out 
a bottle of gin, that was kept in a cupboard there, 
for the entertainment of good countiy customers. 
Skim tossed off a glass of this with relish, aud then 
began his tale. 

‘A year ago this Christmas, master, you’ll 
remember old Mother Rennel was found dead in 
her bed— in a fit, as they said — including the 
doctor — so there could be no mistake about that. 
Well, as soon as ever old Charley Frewen came 
down aud took possession of everything, I got 
notice to quit, and he wanted me to clear off imme- 
diate, But I knew the law just as well as he 
did, and says I; No, not More my notice runs 
out, and that’s next Saturday week. Now, you 
remember my telling you how we broke open a 
door-way as the old woman had stopped up ? ’ 

‘No; you didn’t tell me ; certainly not,’ said 
Collop ; ‘ yon never told me at the time. I didn’t 
sanction it.’ 

‘No ; but yon , put it into my head. I should 
never have found out about the door that was 
blocked up between my part of the house and 
hers, if you hadn’t told me. But anyhow, there 
it was, so as I could prowl about inside there 
whenever I liked. But, to tell you the truth, 
master, I was frightened to go in there after she 
died — there was such strange noises, and there 
was chaps up and down, night and day. It 
wasn’t till the very day as my time was up, 
and Frewen came driving over, and says he: 
Now, man, why aren’t you cleared out ? and 
says I: Not to-night, master; for I knew he 
could do nothing, and I wanted to have a bit 
of fun with him. So says he : Yery well, I ’ll 
have you out by a policeman, first thing on Mon- 


day morning. All right, says 1. And then I see 
him drive ollj as I thinks, home. Well, says I to 
myself, I ’ll have a look round for the last time, 
and see if everything looks decent and respectable ; 
and up I goes into the bedroom, and opens my 
little door into the old house, and prowls along 
quietly. The chap as was looking after the things 
had gone off to the Moyal Oak 1 ’d watched him 
out ; and I was strolling about with my hands in 
my pockets, as unconcerned as you please, when 
I comes to the parlour-door, and lo and behold, 
there was a light there — shining underneath !’ 

‘ Yes ; go on I’ cried Collop, shivering all oven 

‘ My heart turned round in my month ; and 
almost afore I could jump behind the kitchen-door, 
the handle of the parlour lock was turned, and out 
walks Charley Frewen. It’s lucky for him he 
didn’t see me, else, perhaps, he ’d a got a nip he ’d 
not have liked ; but he walks straight out at the 
front-door, and leaves it open, as if he ’d gone out 
for a bit of fresh air, like. Thinks I, I’ll know 
what you ’re after, and I pops into the sitting-room. 
Well, I didn’t vfonder as he wanted a mouthful of 
air, for the room was full of a nasty, sweet, sickly 
sort of a smell, notwithstanding as the window 
was wide open, and a fire burning too. There was a 
kettle on the fire, and thinks I, Charley’s having his 
’lowance, for there was a jug on the table full of hot 
w.ater. But no ; that wasn’t his game at all. There 
was a letter lying there open, the wax just melted, 
and it was in the old woman’s .writing too ; and 
.there la 3 r her gold seal, all ready to seal it up 
with again. And there were pen, ink, aud paper, 

1 and a bit of Frewen’s writing ; and I look at one 
I and another, and I see that what Frewen wrote was 

! the same as what Mrs Rennel wrote ’ 

j ‘ A copy of her letter, in fact,’ suggested Collop. 
j ‘That’s it, master. Well, just then it hap- 
1 pened, luckily for me, that a gust of wind come 
in through the window, and blows out the candles, 
and scatters the papers about the floor ; but not 
the paper he wrote, which I holds in my hand, and 
so I runs off quick, and hides in the kitchen again ; 
and I hears Frewen come in, and grope about for a 
light, and muttering and mumbling wnen he found 
all his papers blowed about, and more still, when 
he. couldn’t find that letter he’d wrote. Well, 
after he ’d looked liigh and low, he takes it into 
his head that it’s blowed out of the window, and 
he goes out there with a candle, and gropes about 
here and there, while I lay hidden, laughing at 
him. But I shouldn’t have laughed so much, if 
I’d known what a dance I should have, all along 
of that letter. Here it is, sir.’ 

Collop took the paper, and read it carefully. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ it confirms what I always knew.’ 

‘ But what do you make of it ? Don’t it say that 
that ’ere treasure lies under the bed of herbs ? 
I read it so, certainly. I went to work, and 
dug and trenched all over the garden; for there 
was hardly an inch of it where there wasn’t mint, 
or thyme, or some sort of a harb agrowin’. 

‘ And you found nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing but a few oyster-shells and a rusty 
ha’penny. Such a beautiful lot of carrots too, as 
Tom Rapley got out of that garden, and all out of 
my digging, as you may say.* 

What brings yon.to me, then V 

‘ Whj', yon see, master, though I ’ve had educa- 
tion enough to read and write, I ain’t the know- 
ledgeablene.S8 that you have. You’re up to all sorts 
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of games, and can tuni things inside but. You ’ll 
know what is to be done. And now, master, I 
want a bit of money,’ 

There was a long dispute over this, but eventu- 
ally Skim obtained a trifling advance, and departed, 
apparently well satisfied. 

CHAP'i’BR V. 

Bat mice and rats, and sncli small deer. 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 

One would hardly have recognised Tom Eapley, 
the smart shopman, in the dejected-looking, some- 
what slipshod man who occupied the back part of 
the old house at Milford. His thin whiskers 
had given place to a long thick beard, and his 
mouth was covered by ^ heavy moustache, that 
' gave a somewhat melancholy and fierce expression 
to a face that had formerly been bland and good- 
tempered. He was pale, too, and his eyes were 
sunken and dim, as of one who had been living in 
the shade. In the shade, he had been living, both 
literally and metaphorically, ever since his aunt’s 
: death. . 

Milford Manor faced south-west, and };he front 
parlour and the kitchen had been bright, pleasant 
rooms,’ getting plenty of simshiue and warmth ; but 
the oirtbuilding in which Tom and his wife lived 
was, as you will remember, in the back part of the 
house, and had a north-easterly aspect ; so that, 
except in early morning, they were in the shadow 
all day long, and the place felt cold and vault- 
like, whenever you entered it. Tom’s premises 
consisted of the back-kitchen, a wash-house or 
scullery, and a bedroom above, which looked upon 
a narrow paved yard. At one end of this, was a 
wood-shed and coal-house ; in the middle, a draw- 
well with windlass and bucket ; the brick path- 
way that ran along the side of the house, debouched 
upon, the yard at the other end. In front, a thick 
privet hedge reared itself, a great receptacle for 
slugs and snails, whose nightly wandering.s were 
unmistakably traceable upon the brick pavement 
of the yard. At the other side of the private 
hedge Avas the garden at this end, iflanted thick 
with raspberry and gooseberry bushes; the rest 
of it devoted to potatoes, cabbages, and onions, and 
Bucli'like homely products, A narrow strip along 
the edges of the gravel-paths was ornamented with. 
‘ flowers— marigolds and peonies, straggling beds of 

white ‘pinks,’ sweet-williams, and London-pride. 
There was an orchard beyond, but that was let to 
a fruiterer at Biscopham, and the gate rigorously 
secured. 

Gfinsidping all things, Tom Rapley might think 
himself foi^unate in securing such a haven from 
the storm in Avhich he had barely escaped ship- 
Avreck. He had ten shillings a week for looking 
after the house, a residence rent-free, the produce 
of the garden ; besides this, he earned ten, or some- 
times fifteen shillings a week by copying for Mr 
Prewen. His wife, too, added to their mians by 
taking in sewing, earning a precarious shilling or 
two AA'ith much toil and painstaking. 

Still it was a dull and leaden life. The .shadow 
of the shut-up house seemed to darken their lives. 

■ Regrets and vain, - unsatisfactory ■ longings for a 
bright, more varied existence ; a sense of injury and 
exclusion ; so that the daily contemplation of unused, 
hoarded-up means, which might have been theirs 
to enjoy, ever renewed in their minds, taWed their 
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lives, and blinded them to the advantages they 
possessed. Tlleir boy, too, AA'hose future prospects' 
so glaringly contrasted witli their present position, 
did not thrive kindly in the new home. He felt 
the A\mnt of sunshine and cheerfulness, and grew 
up rather pale and weedy. The village doctor had 
recommended sea-bathing for him in the summer, 
and Tom 'had asked Mr Prewen if be_ Avould ad- 
vance ten pounds to give the young heir a chance 
of gaining strength among the breezes and sun.shine 
of the coast ; but PreAven had refused. There Avere 
no funds available, he said ; and in justice to his 
own family, he couldn’t lend the money out of his 
own pocket. Frewen was not a hard-hearted man, 
but he never lost sight of the paramount import- 
ance of his oAvn interests ; and he could not_ forget 
that Rapley’s boy stood in tlie way of his own 
children. He Avould take no unfair advantage, 
but neither aa^ouUI he throw aAvay any of the 
advantages he possessed. It Avas no business of his 
to look after the health of young Rapley ; there Avas 
nothing of the sort enjoined upon him by the 
instrument under Avhich he acted. That his own 
lad had a better cliance of attaining to manhood, 
from the greater care and attention that his father’s 
means insured him, Avas one of those favourable 
Conditions that Providence bad bestowed on the 
Frewens, of Avhieh he would be foolish to refuse to 
aA’^ail himself. 

Thus, Christmas came round again, the first 
Christmas the Rapleys had spent at their new home 
— a soaking Avet, clammy, uncomfortable season. 
Young Bertie, pale and thin, and* with a hard 
shrill cough, had gone to spend a week with Aunt 
Booth. There Avas generaliv a good fire there, for 
the sake of the visitors, and tliere the boy would 
sit all day long with a picture-book on his lap, 
and note the changing faces about him, Avith 
shrewd precocious intelligence. It was anything 
hut a merry Christmas for the Rapleys, An event 
had come upon them, not unexpectedly, indeed, 
but scarcely Avelcoine — one of those events that 
arc so often the subject of facetious raillery, 
but that are anything but comedy to the poor 
sufierer. HoAvever, there was one great comfort; 
it Avas over. Sirs Rapley AV'as getting on very 
nicely ; and the baby, healthy and vociferous, was 
the pride and plague of poor Toni’s existence. 
They had been very much cramped for room, of 
course, during these recent troubles. Tom had 
stretched some boards over the sink, to make a 
couch for himself, and Bertie had been put to bed 
on one of the kitchen shelves. 

All this time, the roomy, comfortable bouse 
adjacent, Avith its once sunny chambers, and broad 
passages, Avas lying dark, silent, and useless, along- 
side them. 

Tom Rapley^ sat by a small chilly fire in the 
kitchen, Avatching a sauceiian of gruel, that awis 
trying to Avarin itself into a simmer. He had ju.st 
dined, on a small piece of boiled beef that Avas very 
hard and stringy, and a suet pudding, Avith plums 
in it, few and far between. Everybody was holiday- 
making now, Tom thought with a sigh, visiting 
relations and friends, drinking sherry Avine and 
port, mixing punch, roasting chestnuts, and gener- 
ally going on gloriously. But Tom had not even 
a holiday ; for a lot of manuscript lay on the little 
round table beside him, some copying that PreAveu 
wanted done in a burry, Christmas or no Cliristmas. 
It had become quite dark all of a sudden ; a 
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aunt had taken, him up as she might haye done, he 
might liave been sitting in. a hlack coat 'and white 
neck-tie at that very table, with his carriage at 
hand to whisk him home by-and-by. It would 
have seemed all right to him, in that case, no 
doubt ; he would not have troubled 1110X8611 much 
about the inequalities of society then ; but he 
did feel it very strongly at that moment. Ah ! 
even if his aunt had left him that hundred pounds 
a year, which had seemed a flea-hite to Erewen, no 
doubt, what a difference it would have made to 
hhiil'" ' 

‘ Master says you’re to go into the ’ousekeeper’s 
room, and have something to eat and drink, and 
hell see you hy-and-hy,’ whispered the servant 5 
and presently Tom was sitting opposite a nohle 
joint of cold beef, with some raince-pies and a slice 
of Christmas pudding in the background, and a 
tankard of strong ale beside his plate. It was very 
hospitable and kind of Mr Frewen ; but it was 
getting dreadfully late. What would poor Lizzie 
think, left all alone this night, and not knowing 
what had become of him ? The matter was too 
important, however, for such considerations to 
weigli with him. If he carried home to his wife j 
the assurance of his being in a fair way to earn a 
decent living, that would be ample compensation 
for any uneasiness he might have caused her. j 

It was just striking nine, when Frewen, on his | 
way to the drawing-room, found himself at liberty i 
to' speak to Tom. Tom told him of the vacant ' 
appointment, and Frewen was very well disposed ; 
to help him to secure it. ‘It rests with the over- 
seers and the vestry ; and you must canvass your 
neighbours, and make all the friends you can in 
the village ; but if- my good word can serve you, 
you shall have it’ Then Tom asked him if he’d 
. write him a letter of recommendation. Frewen 
consented ; and dashed off a letter, which he shewed 
to Tom, in which he spoke of him in very hand- 
some terms. • 

Tom bounded off the hall-steps into the snow, 
with his letter buttoned up in his breast-pocket, so 
full of exultation as to feel quite young and strong 
again. Now that il^rewen had 'taken him np, there 
would he no doubt of his success. Frewen had , 
the parish of Milford in his pocket, you might say. 
Tom felt quite sure of the post already. He would 
he home by midnight, with a joyous budget of 
news for poor Lizzie. And thus, full of happy 
thoughts, he disappeared into the great world of 
snow, outside' the warm, snug town. 

Wlxen he reached Thornton Common, he realised, 
for the first time in his life, what it was to be 
abroad in perfect darkness, with a heavy snow 
'falling. The thick, incessant flakes heating against 
his face, almost took away his breath ; each step 
he made with difficulty — and he had miles and 
miles before him. He' struggled on gamely for a 
while, but presently he was overcome with iutoler- i 
able fatigue and drowsiness, Then he felt that 
he was treading in water, and came to a stand, 
Unding himself up to the ankles in some pond. I 
There was no pond near the road, Tom knew, and * 
then came the bitter conviction that he had strayed 
from the road, and was lost on Thornton Common. 
He had lost all idea of direction ; he was helpless, 
and utterly lost. He found his way to ferra mma, 
and wandered blindly about, .till he sank into a 
snow-drift, through which he hadn’t' the heart to 
drag himself. Terror and grief were all over now, 


a sleepy weakness had swallowed np all other 
sensations. With a feeling of thankfulness almost, 
and sleepy relief, he abandoned himself to a fatal 
toi'por — to the sleep that knows no waking. 

Tom hadn’t been gone long, before Sailor looked 
in at Back Milford’s, as somebody had named tlie 
Eapleys’ mansion. Finding nobody at home down 
below, he thumped on the floor ; and Mrs Eajfley 
called to him from her room, saying that Tom had 
gone as far as the Eoyal Oak Sailor therefore went 
in that direction, not sorry of an excuse for having 
a chat with Mrs Booth, l^ut, of course, Tom wasn’t 
there. Young Bertie was— sitting by the fire with 
his picture-book. 

‘ There he is, bless him ! tbe young prince as ’ll 
be the master of his thousands and thousands when 
he grows up. And wdiat ’ll you give old Sailor when 
you come into your property, my fine young chap i’ 

‘ Sailor have a big ship, and Sailor be captain.’ 

‘ We shall all be in our graves long before then,’ 
said Widow Booth, in a tone that gave Sailor no 
encouragement to stay; and he went hack to his 
cottage rather disconsolate!}'-. His heartli was cold 
this Christmas night, and he looked blankly round 
at the orderly, chilly room. He put his caudle 
on the little round table, took out liis pipe, and 
putting _ a pinch of tobacco on the top of tbe 
extinguished remnant in- the bowl, lighted it, and 
began to puff vigorously away. But he didn’t 
feel at all easy and comfortable in his mind. 
Sailor was very fond of the Rapleys, especially 
of Mrs Rapley and her son. He was never tired 
of making things for Bertie ; and thj attachmeixt 
between the boy and the Sailor was warm and 
reciprocal. Bertie’s pale face and wistful pre- 
cocious expression had struck him with uneasiness 
and fear. He couldn’t hear the thought that perhaps 
the boy wouldn’t live long. After te had rested 
a while, he made up his mind to go once more to 
Back Milford’s, and 'see if Tom had con'xe home, 
and talk to him about the hoy'. He was always 
a little nervous at apinoachin" Milford by night ; 
there were such queer tales about the place, ami 
Sailor himself had seen sights there which had 
not tended to reassure him. Consequently, when, 
on nearing the house, he saw a light flitting about 
the empty straw-yard, and then shining in the 
old deserted barn, he felt a strong thrillj of super- 
stitious terror. He was not, however, a timid 
man, and after mastering his first inclination to 
turn tail and hurry home as fast as possible, he 
made up his mind to investigate the cause of 
this remarkable light. Crossing the old straw- 
yard, he cautiously approached the barn, and 
feeling his way to the small side-door at the 
farther end, he peeped cautiously in, through a 
hole in the- wood-work. 

A lamp was burning dimly in one corner of 
the barn, and several figures — more than one, at 
all events — were flitting to and fro in its light. 
There was a subdued muffled sound, as of knock- 
ing or digging with a pickaxe. Presently, tliis 
ceased, and the light disappeared. Sailor now 
came to the conclusion, that probably there were 
tramps encamped here for the night. Cariosity, 
however, overcame prudence, and opening the 
side-door of the barn, he crept c^uietly and 
cairtiously to the farther end. He could see 
nothing, except that several of the boards of the 
floor had been removed, and there was a dark 
chasm in the floor of the barn several feet below 
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him. As lie watched, however, a light shone out ; 
again, and Sailor noticed that it proceeded from 
a subterranean archway that, only a few feet in ' 
height, had hitherto” been concealed by the 
boarded floor. Then Sailor bethought him of 
the old stories of the secret passages leading away 
from Milford Manor, and of the priest who had 
been starved to death in one of them, whilst in ' 
hiding ; and he felt terribly frightened for a ' 
moment, lest he should be on the point of he- ' 
holding some dreadful apparition. Looking hur- 
riedly about him for a place of concealment, he 
saw hanging up against the wall a bundle of old 
sacking that had once done duty for the lining . 
of hop-bins, and lie concealed himself behind 
this. Soon he heard a scuffling, scrambling kind 
of noise, as of people crawling on hands and knees ; 
then two men emerged throngh the low archway. , 
No grisly phantoms these, but two men plahilyi 
enough to be seen in flesh and blood. One, he 
knew, was Skim ; and the other he thought to be 
Gollop, the shop-keeper of Biscopham. 

Skim put down his lamp upon the floor whilst 
he proceeded carefully to replace tlie boards. 

‘ Now we shall work it, master, I think,’ he said, 
wiping his forehead with the palm of his hand. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Collop gloomily ; ‘ it seems 
tp me we are as far off as ever.’ 

“ Come, we know it must he there somewhere ; ' 
and we can get at the place whenever we like ; all | 
thanks to me, finding out this here hole. To 
think of the old black cat shewing of it me1 
She shan’t sliew it no other body, though ; just 
let me get hold of her, that’s all. She shan’t 
escape me next time, I’ll bet a penny. Look at 
the nasty thing, how she scratched me, I ’ll break 
her hack for her. I’ll give her just such another 
nip as I give — 

‘ Hush, hush ! ’ cried Collop : ^ how do you know 
who may be listening to your wild talk J ’ 

‘If there was anybody here, I’d pretty soon 
settle him ! ’ cried Skim. 

After that, Sailor was glad to see them file off 
towards the door ; and when they had passed out, 
he followed at a respectful distance. It seemed 
that a dog-cart was waiting a little way up the 
lane, and the two men diverged to reach it. Sailor 
took advantage of this to regain the high-road. 
The snow was still falling fast, obliterating all 
existing tracks. Sailor thought for a moment : he 
was intensely curious, and anxious to assure him- 
self that it really was Collop he had seen. If it 
were Collop, he would presently he driving home 
to Biscopham. Sailor made up his mind to follow 
that road for a little while, and wait till the dog- 
cart overtook him. Then he would stop it, and 
ask the supjposed Collop to give him a lift to Bis- 
cophain. If the man refused, he would still have 
the opportunity of identifying him thoroughly. 
If he consented — well, it was pension-day to- 
morrow, and he knew an old comrade who kept 
a little tavern in the .town, who would swing a 
hammock for him gladly. Sailor trudged away 
along the Biscopham road ; and presently, as he 
expected, he heard the rattle of wheels behind 
him, and he shouted loudly to the advancing 
vehicle to stop. 

‘ What ’s the matter ? ’ cried Collop — ^who was 
alone in the dog-cart— reining mp suddenly, and 
peering over the splash-board into the dark snow- 
flecked night. 


, ‘ Can you give a poor old sailor a lift to Biscop- 
ham, as is going there to draw his pension, to- 
morrow ? ’ 

_ Collop recognised the man as a respectable 
villager, and was not averse to company that dark 
snowynight 

* Yes, yon can jump np,’ he said. 

It was late at night, and Mrs Rapley was lying 
awake, wondering what had become of Tom. 
When he went out for his walk, she had expected 
Hm hack in an hour or so ; but as time went oi\ 
she became, first impatient, then uneasy, and after 
that, seriously alarmed. Up to midnight, there 
was a possibility that he might be staying at the 
Eoyal OaJe. It was quite unlike Tom to stay out 
so late, but there was possibly some merry-making 
there, into 'W'hich he had been drawn. But, when 
the solemn bell from the church-tower tolled out 
the hour of twelve, and nobody came, Mrs Bapley 
grew more and. more terrified. She was all alone. 
The old woman who acted as nurse had gone home 
for the night, and there %vas nobody in the house 
but herself and her helpless, unconscious infant. 

A single rushlight was burning in the room, 
throwing perplexing shadows of familiar things. 
Tlmre was an awful stillness and silence eveiy- 
where, only broken by the ticking of the clock 
down-stairs.‘ Sometimes there would he a loud 
crack upon the stairs, as though a person were 
stealthily ascending them. Sometimes there would 
be a violent commotion in the next house, and her 
flesh would creep for a moment, till she assured 
herself that it was only a mad rush of rats that 
had caused the disturbance. ' 

After all, her feam were groundless : Tom was 
coming home ; she distinctly heard footsteps. She 
sat up, and listened greedily. Yes, surely he was 
coming ! But tbe footsteps died away. It was not 
Tom •, she would have heard him stamping and 
scraping Hs feet at the door. This was some 
stealthy footstep, some truculent midnight prowler, 
perhaps, one of the hideous hand of wandering 
ruffianhood, for whom the law provides a nightly 
shelter and repose wherever they may choose to 
roam. At any moment she might see some lower'- 
ing face, debased with crime and vice, staring in 
upon her, lying there helpless. 

Then a new terror seized her, for she distinctly 
heard strange sounds in the old house — footsteps 
wandering here and there, and the noise of spade 
or pick. It must be Aunt Betsy, Lizzie said to 
herself, wandering about, looking for her money ; 
Aunt Betsy, who had been so hard and cruel to 
them when alive. 

Again the footsteps seemed to he approaching ; 
there was somebody in the very next room ! Lizzie 
cried out in the extremity of her terror ; perspira- 
tion stood in heavy heads upon her face. She 
tried to pray ; she tried to tliinic of some appro- 
priate eflicacious prayer, but she could only cry out 
in terror and agony : ‘ Heaven, send home my Tom.’ 

Then there came a tremendous crash. Some- 
thing had hurst through the partition into the 
room — some black object with fiery eyes;_ the. 
candle was overthrown, and everything left in 
darkness. Lizzie gave a wild despairing cry, and 
sank hack fainting on the heel. 

"When she came to herself, a dull morning glow 
was lighting up the window. Baby, deprived 
so long of her natural food, was screaming dread- 
fully. The black cat was lying on the bed, blinking 
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aunt had taken. Mm up as she inMht have done, he 
might have been sitting in a black coat and white 
neck-tie at that very table, with his carriage at 
hand to whisk him home by-and-by. It would 
have seemed all right to him, in that case, no 
doubt ; he would not have troubled himself much 
about the inequalities of society then; but he 
did feel it very strongly at that moment. Ah ! 
even if his aunt had left him that hundred pounds 
a year, which had seemed a flea-hite to Erewen, no 
doubt, what a difference it would have made to 
him ! 

‘ Master says you he to go into the ’ousekeeper's 
room, and have something to eat and drink, and 
he ’ll see you by-and-by,’ whispered the servant ; 
and presently Tom was sitting opposite a noble 
joint of cold beef, with some mince-i)ies and a slice 
of Christmas pudding in the background, and a 
tankard of strong, ale beside his plate. It w'as very 
hospitable and kind of Mr Frewen ; but it _ was 
getting dreadfully late. What would poor Lizzie 
think, left all alone this night, and not knowing 
what had become of him? The matter was too 
important, however, for such considerations to 
weigh with him. If he carried home to his wife ; 
the assurance of his being in a fair way to earn a i 
decent living, that would be ample compensation i 
for any uneasiness he might have caused her. j 

It was just striking nine, when Frewen, on his ' 
way to the drawing-room, found himself at liberty 
to- speak to Tom. Tom told him of the vacant 
, appointment, and Frewen was very well disposed 
to help him to secure it. * It rests with the over- 
seers and the vestry ; and you must canvass your 
neighbours, and make all the friends you can in 
the village ; hut if- my good word can serve you, 
you shall have it.’ Then Tom asked him if he’d 
write him a letter of recommendation. Frewen 
consented ; and dashed off a letter, which he shewed 
to Tom, in which he spoke of him in very hand- 
some terms. 

Tom bounded off the ball-steps into the snow, 
with his letter buttoned up in his breast-pocket, so 
full of exultation as to feel quite young and strong 
again. Now that Fi'ewen had -taken him up, there 
would be no doubt of his success. Frewen had 
the parish of Milford in his pocket, you might say. 
Tom felt quite sure of the post already. He would 
he home by midnight, with a joyous budget of 
news for poor Lizzie. And thus, full of happy 
thoughts, he disappeared into the great world of 
snow, ontside'the warm, snug town. 

When he reached Thornton Common, he realised, 
for the first time in his life, what it was to be 
abroad in perfect darkness, with a heavy snow 
'falling. The thick, incessant flakes heating against 
his face, almost took away his breath ; each step 
he made with dif&culty — and he had miles and 
miles before him. He' struggled on gamely for a 
while, but presently he was overcome with intoler- 
! able fatigue and drowsiness. Then he felt that 
he w'as treading in water, and came to a stand, 
finding himself up, to the ankles in some pond. 
There was no pond near the road, Tom knew, and 
then came the bitter conviction that he had strayed 
from the road, and was lost ou Thornton Common. 
He had lost all idea of direction ; he was helpless, 
and utterly lost. He found his way to terra firma, 
and wandered blindly about, till he sank into a 
snow-drift, through which he hadn’t the heart to 
drag himself. Terror and grief were all over now, 


a sleepy Aveakness had swallowed np all other 
sensations. With a feeling of thankfulness almost, 
and sleepy relief, he abandoned himself to a fatal 
torpor — to the sleep that knows no Avaldng. 

Tom hadn’t been gone long, before Sailor looke{l 
in at Back Milford’s, as somebody had named the 
Kapleys’ mansion. Finding nobody at home down 
below, he thumped on the floor ; and hlrs Rapley 
called to him from her room, saying that Tom hail 
gone as far as the Royal Oak Sailor therefore went 
in that direction, not sorry of an excuse for having 
a chat with Mrs Booth. But, of course, Tom Avasn’fc 
there. Young Bertie was— sitting by the five witli 
his picture-book. 

‘There he is, bless him ! the young prince as ’ll 
be the master of his thousands and thousands when 
he grows up. And what ’ll you give old Sailor when 
you come into your property, my fine young chap i* 

‘ Sailor have a big ship, and Sailor be captain.’ 

‘ We shall all be in our graves long before then,’ 
said Widow Booth, in a tone that gave Sailor no 
encouragement to stay; and he went hack to hi.s 
cottage rather disconsolately. His hearth Avas cold 
this Christmas night, and he looked blankly round 
at the orderly, chilly room. He put his candle 
on the little round table, took out his pipe, and 
putting a pinch of tobacco on the top of the 
extinguished remnant in the hoAvl, lighted it, and 
began to x>nff vigorously aAvay. But he didn’t 
feel at all easy and comfortable in his mind. 
Sailor Avas very fond of the Bapleys, especially 
of Mrs Rapley and her son. He was never tired 
of making things for Bertie ; and thgi attachment 
between the boy and the Sailor was warm and 
reciprocal. Bertie’s pale face and wistful pre- 
cocious expression had struck him Avith uneasiness 
and fear. He couldn’t bear the thought that perhap.s 
the boy Avouldn’t live long. After he had rested 
a while, he made up his mind to go once more to 
Back Milford’s, and ‘see if Tom had come home, 
and talk to him about the hoy; He Avas always 
a little nervoAAS at approachin" Milford by night ; 
there Avere such queer tales about the j>lace, and 
Sailor himself had seen sights there which had 
not tended to reassure him. Consequently, when, 
on nearing the house, he saAV a light flitting about 
the empty straAv-yard, and then shining in the 
old deserted barn, he felt a strong thrill ^ of super- 
stitious terror. He Avas not, however, a timid 
man, and after mastering his first inclination to 
turn tail and hurry home as fast as possible, he 
made np his mind to investigate the cause of 
this remarkable light. Crossing the old straAv- 
yard, he ^ cautiously approached the bam, and 
feeling his way to the small side-door at the 
farther end, he peeped cautiously in, through a 
hole in the wood-work. 

A lamp Avas burning dimly in one corner of 
the barn, and several figures — more than one, at 
all events — were flitting to and fro in its light. 
There was a subdued muffled sound, as of knock- 
ing or digging Avith a pickaxe. Presently, this 
ceased, and the light disappeared. Sailor now 
came to the conclusion, that probably tiiere were 
tramps encaanped here for the night. Curiosity, 
however, overcame prudence, and opening the 
side-door of the barn, he crept quietly and 
caxitiously to the farther end. Ho could see 
nothing, except that several of the boards of the 
floor had been removed, and there Avas a dark 
chasm in the floor of the barn several feet below 
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‘ Can yon give a poor old sailor a lift to Biscop- 
liam, as is going there to draw his pension, to- 
morrow ? ’ 

Coilop recognised the man as a respectable 
villager, and was not averse to company that dark 
snowy night. 

‘ Yes, you can jump up,’ he said. 

It was late at night, and Mrs Eapley was lying 
awake, wondering what had hecome of Tom. 
^Vhen he went out for his walk, she had expectecl 
him hack an an hour or so ; but as time went on, 
she became, first impatient, then unefwy, and after 
that, seriously alarmed. Up to midnight, there 
was a possibility that he might he staying at the 
llotfal Octk. It was quite unlike Tom to stay out 
so late, but there was possibly some merry-making 
there, into which he had been, drawn. But, when 
the solemn bell from the church-tower tolled out 
the hour of twelve, and nobody came, Mrs Eapley 
grew more and. more terrified. She was all alone. 
The old woman who acted as nurse had gone home 
for the night, and there was nobody in the house 
but herself and her helpless, unconscious infant 

A, single rushlight was burning in the room, ' 
throwing perplexing shadows of familiar things. 
There was an awful stillness and silence every- 
where, only broken by the ticking of the clock 
down-stairs.‘ Sometimes there would be a loud 
crack upon the stairs, as though a person were 
stealthily ascending them. Sometimes there would | 
be a violent commotion in the next house, and her j 
flesh would creep for a moment, till she assured i 
herself that it was only a mad rush of rats that | 
had caused the disturbance. i 

After all, her fears were groundless ; Tom was 
coming home ; she distinctly heard footsteps. She 
sat up, and listened greedily. Yes, surely he wai 
coming 1 But the footsteps died away. It was not 
Torn ; she would have heard him stamping and 
scraping his feet at the door. This was some 
stealthy footstep, some truculent midnight prowler, 
perhaps, one of the hideous band of wandering 
ruffianhood, for whom the law provides a nightly 
shelter and repose wherever they may choose to 
roam. At any moment she might see some lower- 
ing face, debased with crime and vice, staring in 
upon her, lying there helpless. 

Then a new terror seized her, for ^she distinctly 
i heard strange sounds in the old house — footsteps 
! wandering here and there, and the noise of spade 
! or pick. It must be Aunt Betsy, Lizzie said to 
I herself, AVandering about, looking for her money ; 

I Aunt Betsy, Avho had been so hard and cruel to 
I them when alive. 

I Again the footsteps seemed to be approaching ; 

I there was somebody in the very next room ! Lizzie 
I cried out in the extremity of her terror ; perspira- 
I tion stood in heavy beads upon her face. She 
■ tried to pray ; she tried to think of some appro- 
priate efficacious prayer, but she could only cry out 
in terror and agony ; ‘ Heaven, send home my Tom.’ 

Then there came a tremendous crash. Some- 
thing had hurst through the partition into the 
room — some black object Avith fiery eyes: the, 
caudle was overthroAvn, and everything loft in 
darkness. Lizzie gave a wild despairing cry, and 
sank back fainting on the bed. 

I When she came to herself, a dull morning glow 
‘ was lighting up the window. Baby, deprived 
I so long of her natural food, was screaining dread- 
j fully. The black cat was lying on tlie bed, blinking 
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aunt had talcen. him tip as she might have done, he 
might have been sitting in a black coat and white 
neck-tie at that very table, with his carriage at 
hand to whisk him home by-and-by. It would 
have seemed all right to him, in that case, no 
doubt ; he would not have troubled himself much 
about the inequalities of society then ; but he 
did feel it very strongly at that moment. Ah ! 
even if his aunt had left him that hundred pounds 
a year, which had seemed a flea-bite to Frewen, no 
doubt, what a difference it would have made to 
him! 

‘ Master says you're to go into the ’ouselceeper’s 
room, and have something to eat and drink, and 
he ’ll see you hy-and-by,’ whispered the servant ; 
and presently Tom was sitting opposite a noble 
joint of cold beef, with some mince-pies and a slice 
of Christmas pudding in the background, and a 
tankard of strong ale beside his plate. It was very 
hospitable and kind of Mr Frewen ; but it ^ was 
getting dreadfully late. What would poor Lizzie 
think, left all alone this night, and not knowing 
what had become of him ? The matter was too 
important, however, for such considerations to 
weigh with him. If he carried home to his wife 
the assurance of his being in a fair way to earn a 
decent living, that would be ample compensation 
for any uneasiness be might have caused her. 

It was just striking nine, when Fiewen, on his 
way to the drawing-room, found himself at liberty 
tO' speak to Tom. Tom told him of the vacant 
appointment, and Frewen was very well disposed 
to help him to secure it. ' It rests with the over- 
seers and tbe vestry ; and you must canvass your 
neighbours, and make all the friends you can in 
the village ; hut if* my good word can serve yon, 
you shall have it.’ Then Tom asked him if he’d 
write him a letter of recommendation. Frewen 
■consented ; and dashed off a letter, which he shewed 
to Tom, in which he spoke of him in very liand- 
/ some terms. 

Tom hounded off the hall-steps into the snow, 
with his letter buttoned up in his breast-pocket, so 
full of exultation as to feel quite young and strong 
again. Now that Frewen had taken him up, there 
would he no doubt of his success. Frewen had 
the parish of Milford in his pocket, you might say, 
Tom felt quite sure of the post already. He would 
he home by midnight, with a joyous budget of 
news for poor Lizzie, And thus, full of happy 
thoughts, he disappeared into the great world of 
snow, ontside' the warm, snug town, 

When he reached Thornton Common, he realised, 
for the first time in his life, what it was to be 
abroad in perfect darkness, with a heavy snow 
'falling. The thick, incessant flakes heating against 
his face, almost took away his breath; each step 
ho made with difficulty — and he had miles and 
miles before him, He' struggled on gamely for a 
while, but presently he was overcome with intoler- 
able fatigue and drowsiness. Then he felt that 
he was treacling in water, and came to a stand, 
finding himself up to the ankles in some pond. 
There was no pond near the road, Tom knew, and 
then came the bitter conviction that he had strayed 
from the road, and was lost on Thornton Common. 
He had lost all idea of direction ; he was helpless, 
and utterly lost. He found Ms way to terra :^ia, 
and wandered blindly about, till he sank jhto a 
snow-drift, through which he hadn’t the heart to 
drag himself. Terror and grief were all ov® now, 


a sleepy weakness had swallowed up all other 
sensations. With a feeling of thankfulness alinost, 
and sleepy relfef, he abandoned himself to a fatal 
.torpor — ^to the sleep that knows no waking. 

Tom hadn’t been gone long, before Sailor looked 
in at Back Milford’s, as somebody bad named the 
Eapleys’ mansion. Finding nobody at home down 
below, he thumped on the floor ; and Mrs Eapley 
called to him from her room, saying that Tom had 
gone as far as the JRoijal Oak Sailor thei-efore went 
in that direction, not sorry of an excuse for having 
a chat with Mrs Booth. But, of course, Tom wasn’t 
there. Young Bertie was— sitting by the fire with 
his picture-book. 

‘There he is, bless him 1 the young prince as ’ll 
he the master of his thousands and thousands wlien 
he grows up. And what ’ll you give old Sailor when 
you come into your property, my fine young chap 

‘ Sailor have a big ship, and Sailor be captain.’ 

‘ We shall all be in our graves long before then,’ 
said Widow Booth, in a tone that gave Sailor no 
encouragement to stay ; and he went back to his 
cottage rather disconsolately. His heartli was cold 
this Cliristmas night, and he looked blankly round 
at the orderly, cliilly room. He put his candle 
on the little round table, took out his pipe, and 
putting a pinch of tobacco on tbe top of tlie 
extinguished remnant in the howl, lighted it, and 
began to puff vigorously away. But he didn’t 
feel at all easy and comfortable in his mind. 
Sailor was very fond of the . Eapleys, especially 
of Mrs Eapley and her son. He was never tired 
of making things for Bertie ; and thg attachment 
between the boy and tbe Sailor was warm and 
reciprocal. Bertie’s pale face and wistful pre- 
cocious expression had struck him with uneasiness 
and fear. He couldn’t bear the thougljt that perhaps 
the boy wouldn’t live long. After he had rested 
a while, he made up his mind to go once more to 
Back Milford’s, and 'see if Tom had come home, 
and talk to him about the hoy. He was always 
a little nervous at approaching Milford by night ; 
there were such queer tales about the iflace, and 
Sailor himself had seen sights there which had 
not tended to reassure him. Consequently, when, 
on nearing the house, he saw a light flitting about 
tbe empty straw-yard, and then shining in the 
old deserted barn, he felt a strong thrill^ of super- 
stitious terror. He was not, however, a timid 
man, and after mastering his first inclination to 
turn tail and hurry home as fast as possible, he 
made up his mind to investigate the cause of 
this remarlcable light. Crossing the old straw- 
yard, he cautiously approached the barn, and 
feeling his way to .the small side-door at the 
farther end, he peeped cautiously in, through a 
hole in the* wood- work. 

A lamp was burning dimly in one corner of 
the bam, and several figures — more than one, at 
all events — were flitting to and fro in its light. 
There was a subdued muflled sound, as of knock- 
ing or digging with a pickaxe. Presently, this 
ceased, and the light disappeared. Sailor now 
came to the conclusion, that probably there were 
tramps encamped here for the night. Curiosity, 
however, overcame prudence, and opening the 
side-door of the barn, he crept quietly and 
cautiously to the farther end. He could see 
nothing, except that several of the hoards of the 
floor had been removed, and there was a dark 
chasm in the floor of the barn several feet below 
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liiiu. As he "watchecl, however, a light shoue out 
again, and Sailor noticed that it proceeded from 
a subterranean archway that, only a few feet in 
height, had hitherto'^ been concealed by the 
boarded floor. Then Sailor bethought him of 
the old stories of the secret passages leading a%vay 
from Milford Manor, and of the priest who had 
been starved to death in one of them, whilst in 
hiding ; and he felt terribly frightened for a 
moment, lest he should he on the point of be- 
holding some dreadful apparition. Looting hur- 
riedly about him for a place of concealment, he 
saw hanging up against the wall a bundle of old 
sacking that had once done duty for the lining 
of hop-bins, and he concealed himself behind 
this. Soon he heard a scuffling, scrambling kind 
of noise, as of people crawling on hands and knees ; 
then two men emerged through the low archway. 
No grisly phantoms these, but two men plainly 
enough to be seen in flesh and blood. One, he 
knew, was Skim ; and the other he thought to be 
Collop, the shop-keeper of Biscopham. 

Skim put down his lamp upon the floor whilst 
he proceeded carefully to replace the boards. 
‘Now we shall work it, master, I think,’ he said, 
wiping his forehead with the palm of his hand. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Collop gloomily ; ‘ it seems 
tp me we are as far off as ever.’ 

‘ Gome, we know it must be there somewhere ; 
and we can get at the place whenever we like ; all 
thanks to me, finding out this here hole. To 
think of the old black cat shewing of it me'! 
She shan’t shew it no other body, though ; just 
let me get hold of her, that ’s all. She shan’t , 
escape me next time, I ’ll bet a penny. Look at 

! the nasty thing, how she scratched me. I ’ll break 
her back for her. I ’ll give her just such another 
nip as I give’— — 

I ' ‘ Hush, hush S ’ cried Collop : * how do yoxi know 
who may he listening to your wild talk ! ’ 

‘If there was anybody here, I’d pretty soon 
settle him 1’ cried Skim. 

After that, Sailor was glad to see them file off 
towards the door ; and when they had passed out, 
he followed at a respectful distance. It seemed 
that a dog-cart was ■waiting a little way up the 
lane, and the two men diverged to reach it. Sailor 
took advantage of this to regain the high-road. 
The snow W'as still falling fast, obliterating all 
existing tracks. Sailor thought for a moment ; he 
was intensely curious, and anxious to assure him- 
self that it really was Collop he had seen. If it 
were Collop, he would presently he driving home 
to Biscopham. Sailor made r\p his mind to follow 
that road for a little while, and wait till the dog- 
cart overtook him. Then he would stop it, and 
ask the supposed Collop to give him a lift to Bis- 
copham. If the man refused, he would still have 
the opportunity of identifying him thoroughly. 
If he consented — ^well, it was pension-day to- 
. morrow, and he knew an old comrade who kept 
a little tavern in the .town, who would swing a 
hammock for him gladly. Sailor trudged away 
along the Biscopham road; and presently, as he 
expected, he heard the rattle of wheels behind 
him, and he shouted loudly to the advancing 
vehicle to stop. 

‘What’s the matter?’ cried Collop — who was 
alone in the dog-cart— reining mp suddenly, and 
peering over the splash-board into the dark snow- 
flecked night. 
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‘ Can you give a poor old sailor a lift to Biscoj)- 
ham, as is going there to draw his pension, to- 
morrow ? ’ 

Collop recognised the man as a respectable i 
villager, and was not averse to company that dark i 
snowy night 

‘ Yes, you can jump up,’ he said. 

It was late at night, and Mrs Rapley was lying 
awake, wondering what had become of Tom. 
When he went out for his walk, slie had expected 
him hack in an hour or so ; but as time w^ent on, 
she became, first impatient, then uneiisy, and after 
that, seriously alarmed. Up to midnight, there 
was a possibility that he might he staying at the 
lioyal Oak. It was quite unlike Tom to stay oxit 
so late, but there was possibly some merry-making 
there, into which he had been drawn. But, when 
the solemn bell from the church-tower tolled out 
the hour of twelve, and nobody came, Mrs Eapley 
grew more and. more terrified. She was all alone. 
The old woman who acted as nurse had gone home 
for the night, and there was nobody in the hoirse 
but herself and her helpless, unconscious infant. 

A single rushlight was burning in the room, 
throwing perplexing shadows of familiar things. 
There was an awful stilln6.ss and silence every- 
where, only broken by the ticking of the clock 
down-stairs.’ Sometimes there would he a loud 
crack upon the stairs, as though a person were 
stealthily ascending them. Sometimes there would 
be a violent commotion in the next house, and her 
flesh would creep for a moment, till she assured : 
herself that it was only a mad rush of rats that 
had caused the disturbance. 

After all, her feara were groundless : Tom was 
' coming home ; she distinctly iieard footsteps. She 
sat up, and listened greedily. Yes, surely he waii 
coming ! But the footsteps died away. It was not 
Tom ; she would have heard him stamping and 
scraping his feet at the door. This was some 
stealthy footstep, some truculent midnight prowler, 
perhaps, one of the ludeons hand of wandering 
ruffianhood, for whom the law provides a nightly 
shelter and repose wherever they may choose to 
roam. At any moment she might see some lower- 
ing face, debased with crime and vice, staring in 
upon her, lying there helpless. 

Then a new terror seized her, for .she distinctly 
heard strange sounds in the old house — footstejjs 
wandering here and there, and the noise of spade 
or pick. It must be Aunt Betsy, Lizzie said to 
henself, wandering about, looking for her money ; 
Aunt Betsy, wfflo had been so hard and cruel to 
them when alive. 

Again the footsteps seemed to be approaching ; 
there was somebody in the very next room ! Lizzie 
cried out in the extremity of her terror ; perspira- 
tion stood in heavy heads upon her face. She 
tried to pray ; she tried to think of some appro- 
priate efficacious prayer, but she could only cry out 
in terror and agony : ‘ Heaven, send home my Tom.’ 

Then there came a tremendous crash. , Some- 
thing had biirst through the partition into the 
room — some black object with fiery eyes; the. 
candle was overthrown, and everything left in 
darkness. Lizzie gave a wild despairing cry, and 
sank back fainting on the bed. 

When she came to henself, a dull morning glow 
was lighting rrp the window. Baby, deprived 
so long of her natural food, was screaming dread- 
fully. The black cat was lying on the bed, blinking 




angrily at tlie crying child. There was a great 
hole visible in the partition oirposite, that shewed 
that her fears had not been groundless. Daylight 
was here, however, and all horrific forms had, dis- 
appeared before its cheerful gleam. * Morning was 
here, cold, chill morning ; the snow ;piled high 
against the window, the glare of it shining on the 
eeiliiig“"Sno\v everywhere, in great white wreaths, 
and piled-up drifts. And Tom had been out in it 
all night ! Would he ever more come home ? 
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SMOKE-DOCTORING. 

SiioKB-nocTOiiiNG is almost eaititlcd to' be called 
one of the fine arts. It is a notable branch of 
architecture, though there can be little doubt that 
the professionals wdjo plan the higher class of 
iiGuses loolc upon it with something like aversion, 
and abominate the whole race of smoke-doctors as 
a nuisance. The rea.son for this dislike is, that 
smoke-doctors inharmoniously mar the finely 
adjusted outlines of buildings. They put fantastic 
structures on the tops of houses, _ in violation, us 
is alleged, of all harmony of de, sign— an interfer- 
ence ruinous to any architectural reputation. 

The case is hard. An architect labouring over 
his plans produces on paper a terrace of handsome 
dwellings. The elevation is symmetrical through- 
out, from foundation to roof. There is nothing to find 
fault with. On the houses being built, you go, 
after about twelve months, to have a look at them. 
The design has been faithfully carried out, but 
something has been added which the architect in 
his simplicity took no account of. All along the 
summit of tlie row of buildings, there are seen 
things of the funniest shape. Smoke-doctors 
having been consulted by each individual house- 
holder, as to certain smoky idiosyncrasies of his 
dwelling, a cure is attempted by manting on the 
tops of the chimneys a variety of tiibular strncturc.s. 
Some are tall, some short ; some straight, othuus 
crooked, and leaning with a twist in the neck in 
a particular direction. Some are in the category 
of weather-cocks, turning their backs to the wind ; 
some wciU' a kind of cowl, while others indus- 
triously whirl alioufc and creak, A look from the 
top of St PanV.s over' miles of chimneys, alforda a 
good idea of the many ingenious resources of 
smoke-doctor, a. The .sight to 'architects is painful, 
and perhaps rather humiliating ; for what were 

f ridefully pictured in their classic designs have 
ecome absolutely ridiculous. It is almost the 
same everywhere. Many of the finest houses in 
the finest part of every towm in the kingdom are 
scarcely habitable tilf they have heon smoke- 
doctored according to those rules of art which 
have attained to something like a science. 

It is no use blaming the smoke-doctors for 
defacing chimney-tops by their variedly droll 
structures. They do tlieir best to remedy bad 
work. If there be any fault to be found, it is with 
tlie architects. Why do they plan honses in 
w'hich people cannot live with any comfort until 
the smoice-doctor ha.s been called on to rectify the 
imperfections in the chimneys 1 The Englishman 
does not care a great deal about pillars and pedi- 
inents and architraves on the outside of his lioxtse. 
What he chiefly reiptires is comfort at his fireside, 
and that, generally speaking, is the very thing 
that the architectural mind fails to recognise ; for 
the most part leaving it pretty much to chanoo 


whether the smoke wdll go smartly up the chimney, 
or loiter about.aiid stifle everybody. 

Ghhriucys, somehow, have never been, made !i 
deliberate study. They arc i.rifled with, as <d‘ 
inferior importance. Architects, buihlers, niaim- 
facturers of fire-grates, have conspired to do tlumi 
injustice. Smoke has no uatunil (lisinclination fo 
go up the cfiimuey, and make its e.scujie into the 
atmosphere. It doe.s not wish to liang about tlm 
fire-place, hut to be ol)' as fast as possible, 'We 
refpiiiv, however, to give it fair play, fii thi,s two or 
three things are concerned— the sliape of the fire- 
place, the dimensions and height of tho chinrney, 
and the relative situation of the building. These 
and some other matters should be carefully con- 
sidered ; while, in fact, little consideration i.s usually 
given to them — the result being a malady wdiieh 
needs to be cured by the pro,scription,s of the 
smokc-doctor. As a common error, the fire-place 
is too spacious. The smoke does not, seem to 
know where to go to. It does not push off up tlie 
chimney, because ■ it ,is entangled with cold air, 
and cohl air does not vise. The consc'.qnence of 
th(3 ontanglcuumt is, tlait tho smoke eddies in 
lazy puffs into the apartment. The. prevontiua 
of this disorder consists in jiarrowing tho firc-plaia* 
and throat of the chiinney ; so tlmt tiu! smoke, 
which we are to view as a column of warm air 
iui.Ked with soot, may aKcond with a pr’oper degree 
of alacrity, and never more be heard of. 

In case-s where a kitchon, flre-plaeo has been 
made, too spacious, and where the chimney is not 
lofty, we have seen the delect remedied by opeuiug 
a .small channel immediately behind the fire, and 
leading into the chimney about two feet tip. This 
may be viewed a.s a metlmd of coaxing tho smoke 
to get into the right track. It is generally success- 
ful’; hut at best, it is a bungling way of remedying 
an error that, all tilings consideret], ought never to 
liave e.xi.sfocl. For rooms, a fire-grate has latterly 
been inventc.d in .strict adaptation to the ]jrim;ij.flcs 
which regulate draught. ‘By this coutviviivice --it 
is, wo think, cal let I'Wrightk" Patent Bivalve Grate 
— the smoke docs not go straight up, Vou <lo jiot 
see tlie chimney at alii On (luilting the iirt^ the 
smoke rushes into a .semicircular oiuming behind, 
and so np the chimney with a velocity tluit shoots 
it into tho atmosphere. It i.s amusing to set?, how 
it goes off alopingly to tlie aperture 'prepared for 
its escape ; iu?ver coming back unIc,SH beaten (.h.nvn 
by gusts of wind ; and speaking of that, we come 
to another point, which recpiires aittinlion. This is 
the shape of the chimney. The taller it is, the 
better ; for when the column of warm air is .suili- 
cicntly high, it is not easily hctitcn down by 
any exterior pressure. This is well known. Thu 
shorter the? chimneys are, the worse tlutj'; aw. witli 
re.spect to draught. To try to pwvtiut the Ih.uU big- 
down of .smoko by gusts of wind, short chiiu- 
neys should, if possible, bave several bends ; 
and builder.? generally am aware that such 
bending is necus-sary. The boating dmvn of 
smoke is sometimes tamsed by tho near neigh- 
bourhood of tall buildings, from wdiich tho wind, 
pouring like a cataract on all below, overcomes 
the column of hot air in the (dumacy. Where 
there .seems a likelihoo<l of tins taking place, every 
precaution as to narrowing fire-places should be 
adopted. Neglect on t!ii.s score Ictuhi, of counse, to 
the smoke-doctor and his twirling 'machinery 

The subject is not jet c.'khausted, A fire ca 


cannot 
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Liii'ii or send its smoke up the cliimney unless it 
is allowed a sullicieiit quantity of tiir. Adjusting 
the supply of air to a room has alwaj’-s been a 
difficulty. The more direct tlie stream of air to 
the fire, the move brightly it will burn. When 
the supply is deficient, what is the consequence ? 
The fire draws its air down the chimney, and then 
smoke comes into the apartment. A similar result 
t'usues when the ehimnoy luippeus to he short, and 
t!ie air of tiie room is at a considerably higher tern-' 
peralure than the air outside. In such a case the 
apartment geLs part of its supply by the chimney ; 
and in doing so, the smoke of some atljoining . 
■chimney is sucked down. A room having no fire 
is thus sometimes troubled with ‘back-smoke.’ 
The shutting out of back-smoke by smoke-boards , 
is a well understood kind of doctoring, not always 
perfectly successful. When it fails, and the odour 
of next door’s cookery — such as the frying of her- 1 
rings or bacon — becomes insupportable in your ' 
bedroom, then is the smoke-doctor called in to 
raise a structure to overtop next doo3.'’s chimney. 
It is to couteudiugs of this kind against back-smoke 
that we are to ascribe not a few of the chimney-top 
devices. If, in defence, you raise a tube three feet, 
next door, in scdf-defence, does the same, and there 
is speedily a competition as to the lengtlis to which 
tubes may be carried. Some of them are so lofty, 
and so likely to be blown down, a-s to need stays ■ 
and anchorages. When it comes to this, wo can 
conceive the disgust of architects of a particularly 
a;aLiheti(! turn, ilut would it not be preferable fur 
everybody, inmuse-s at tbe outset were provided 
with sucii an arrangement and construction of 
chimneys, as did not retjuire to b(\ supplemented 
witli these grotestptG ami costly additions 

The insanatory comlilions of dwellings are a 
leading theme of the day. (Jhoking with smoke, 
with bad air, with «)vercrowding, with eflluvia from 
in, sulRcient drainage — these are the complainte that 
have come upon us with startling suddenness. The 
discussions and papers of learned societies regard- , 
ing house-construction, with a view to health, have 
been of wumlerfully little avail. Notwithstanding 
all that has first and last been said about the | 
importance of ventilation, things remain much the I 
same as they did half a cemtury ago. Science is 
overruled by fashion, and the inveteracy of indiffer- 
ence, The pollution of the air of dwelling.s, like I 
the pollution of rivers, does not excite serious 
remark. The smoke-doctor is as rife as ever. ; 
The vilest odours assail ns, and it would almost j 
appear as if more so at every fresh invention. 
Take gas-lighting. What an advance on the 
old system of lighting a room with a couple 
of short ekes! But "then cmnes the question 
of consixmptiou and deterioration of air. A 
nioilerately sized gas chandciitu* will vitiate 
as much air as the breathing of two or three 
dozen of people ; and vitiation of air signifies 
a low vitality. Indeed, but for open fire-places, 
with all their wastxd'ulnersS of heat and i'uel, to draw 
away some of the deteriorated atmosphere, we 
could barely exist. The notion is propagated that 
it is a bad^tliing to live in small rooms. The size 
of the room is nothing. You will have as good 
luenlth in a room the size of a sentry-box, as if it 
were twenty feet square, provided it is properly 
ventilated. All depends on the introduction of 
a due amount of pure breathable air. It is not 
overcrowding that kills people ; it is the want 


of air. Yoxt may pack them as close as you like, 
and they will sufter no injury as regards health, 
if you let an abundance of good air get into their 
lungs. We are instructed and amused xvith a 
remark made by Mr J ames R. Napier, who lately 
offered some lucid views respecting the econo- 
mising of fuel for heating purposes. In a paper 
on the subject, he says : ‘ A room, however 
small, may sustain vigorous health, if abundantly 
supplied With purs_ air, A crowded open-air 
meeting is not considered unhealtlij" ; and many 
live for hours, and do wonderful work, with 
, their heads closed up in rooms or spaces very 
little bigger thp their own heads— in both they 
have plenty of fresh air. It appears to me that it 
would be a vast deal wiser policy so to frame the 
law as, that science should not be ignored, to license 
lodging-houses not by their capacity, but by the 
volume of pure air with which each w'as able to 
supply its inmates. I see no reason why lodgers 
should not be allowed to lie on shelves, one above 
another, in as many tiers in height as they were 
pleased to mount up to, provided each had an 
allowance of pure air.’ 

The constant introduction of fresh air under 
such safeguards as -will prevent colds and catarrhs, 
seems to be the great desideratum for dwellings, 
not only as concerais health, hut the proper draught 
of chimneys. We do not, in inclement wcatlier, 
counsel the opening of windows ; for the cure may 
be worse than the disease. We can speak of n 
little personal (ixperience in trying to. make dwell- 
ing.s of a humble class wholesome. In the erec- 
tion and remodelling of tliese houses, we have 
taken care that each room has an opening over 
the door of about eight inches square, with 
fixed louver boards and iron gauze (painted 
like tlie rest of the apartment), tlirongh which 
there is a constant snpply of pure air. Over 
concealed beds in races, so-s in the same dwell- 
ings, we have introduced similar arrangements ; 
and the consecpience has been thorough comfort and 
Sixlubrity. The inmates, whether in bed or at the 
fireside, breathe the fresh outer air without in- 
convenience. Surely, little points of this kind — 
not little, if we consider the value of health and 
human life — are w'orth the attention of architect.^ 
and builders, wlio cannot feed it to be at all com- 
plimentary to have their work supplemented by 
amateurs and siuoke-doctor.s. w. c. 


RE K LAM BROTHERS; 

AN INCIDENT IN METItOPOUITAN LIFE. 

Something I saw exhibited in the window attracted 
iny attention, and induced me to enter the shoj) 
of Messrs Reklam Brothers. It was certainly nut 
the ticket inscribed ‘First floor to let unfurnished 
it was rather, if I remember rightly, a delicate little 
tazza of genuine Venetian glass, curiou.sly designed, 
and rich in dainty opaline tints and reflections, ^ I 
was in a humble way, and for my own gratification 
simply, a collector of trifles of that kind. The 
Messrs Reklam were German Jews — or Polish, I’m 
not sure which— dealing in old pictures, curiosi- 
ties, articles of virtu, and antirpxitics. Their house 
was situated in a dull street in the Soho district. 
Fashion and gentility had, no doubt, in times past 
made their home there ; they had long sim-.e van- 
ished, however, leaving in their stead a sort of 
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dingy xesx)eGtaI)ility, and an air of trade of rather a 
torpid cluiractor. Bliopa and iMvate houses were 
much intonniiiglod, hut there were few evidences 
of hnsiness h(‘ijig very actively earned on. The 
str(’,et could not 'hoast much kaffic, for although a 
llioroaghrare, it led to nowhere in particular, and 
oirured’anuill advantages as a short-cut. It was 
hoimtled ou the north by Oxford Btrect,and on tho 
south hy an intricate tangle of courts and alleys, 
d'he houses were of a substantial, spacious, old- 
fashioned class, with rather dimly lit rooms. 

The contents of the shop almost defy enuinera- 
tioin They were such, however, as are usually to 
ho found in the possession of traders in curiosities, 
had been collected from all parts of the globe, 
and pertained to every period, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the jnesent. There were weapons 
and armour, of conrscj iu great abundance, with 
carvings in wood and ivory, paintings and enamels, 
china and glass, gems, coins, embroideries, lace, 
antique furniture, feathers, idols, stnlfed animals, 
skins, xuoiiHtrosities of all kinds, and other mulli- 
tucliuons ohjects, I was impressed hy the extent 
aiid value of the oollectioii. It iilled Urn shox) 
unite to its remote enmers, leaving only a little 
patch of vacancy in the centre of tluj Hour. Even 
the ceiling was crowded and umhrugeons with 
precious things—nmong them, pendent lamps of 
every device, and chandeliers that were perfect 
thickets of crystal. 

Mr Aaron Reklara, with whom I first became 
acquainted, was by no means the piclnrescine Jew of 
fiction. He was not bent with age; he wore no 
flowing beard or long draperies ; no velvet skull- 
cap crowned him ; his skin was not of parchment, 
nur was Ins iace hollowed and dintial hy tli(i hand 


of time, lie was simply dressed, and hail the air 
of a London tradesman of reimtablo position. In 
answer to my inquiries, I was wafted by him to 
the upper floors of the house. The two drawing- 
n>uma were altogether empty: lofty, wainscoted 
clnimbers, with heavy cornices and richly moulded 
ceiliuga. They led to a third room, long and 
narrow, looking on to the leads and skylight of tiic 
back shoj) below, and boasting a side-view of a 
small garden beyond, in which languished a plane- 
tree and some lilac bushes of rather wan and sickly 
appearance. In the rooms above, I was given to 
undorstimd the Brothers Keklam resided, still 
among stores of treasures similar to those crowding 
tire shop below. 

Aaron. Reklam did not quit me until I had 
pledged myself to become the tenant of the vacant 
first-floor. What moved me to this step, I do not 
even now clearly understand. It wm true that I was 
at the time under notice to quit the lodgings I had 
occupied during some years. The house was to lie 
pulled down, so that a new street might he con- 
structed, or some other metropolitan improvexnent 
of tliat nature carried into effect, For this purpo.se 
an act of parliamcjit had been obtained, and 
due forms observed. And I was in a sluggish sort 
of way — for there was no special need for' haste ; I 
had still some weeks before me — looking out for 
lodgings. Still, as I have said, I engined to be the 
occupant of the apartments. 

Next day, repenting of the bargain, X entered 
the shop again, resolved to excuse myself, and- now, 
for the' fimt time, saw Nathan, the elder brother, 
who received me with all politeness. To get off, 
was inqxossible ; besides, I saw that the rooms had 


their ad vantages. In sluort, I took jiossi',s,flnji ot 
them, trusting to have some degree of oinufovt. 
After a day or two’a experience, 1 liad nolhing t o 
complain of but a certain degree, of mysteviousuess_ 
which ]]orv^‘^dcd tho dwelling. One or oiliyr id 
the brothers was often hanging about, as if listen- 
ilig or iniiking otecrvationB ; uiul ocuusionrdly lutu*o 
were loud and imjde.asant tpiarrels iu au niiknown 
tongue, which, for auything 1 knew, might bo 
Hebrew or Tolish, 

They were cerUiinly a strange ]>eople l had g'ot 
amongst. At times, I moditated ruuniug away ; 
but such a step would have involved .tbrle.itiiro 
of all my goods. I therefore beld on. Bume 
months h.ad jxassed in this iaslnon ; there had 
been no change iu the situation of allairs, pud 
I had added little to my stock of qbservatioms 
concerning the Bi’others Reklam, their xwoceed- 


ings, and ways of life, excc^xt in this n.-sprect ; I 
had not failed to Jiote that all th(.*ir collection 


of trea.surc», notwithstandiug their Ixitsiuess, was 
almost altogether at a .stand-still. Tlu-y were^ 
tnulesnmu ajqmrently possessed of au jibundunce ol 
waves, but they really traded iu nothing. Ni) cuh- 
toiuera ever entered the sho]>; or if they did, it 
was only to quit it again Kq)idiy, without any sale or 
jmrehase having been effected. Boinetinies, indeed, 
the shutters remained clo.sed for day-s togetheiv 

Another thing 1 remarked too, was the late 
hours they kept. They were seldom absent from 
the house, and they never, so far us I could as(.;ev- 
tain, received any vi.sitors. Yet Ihe^ stiomed to he 
moved hy an extreme respngnance to retire to rest. 
At all times of tho night, I could hear them stirr- 
ing in. the house, re.stle.sa iu this shop, or passing 
up and down the staircase, oj: pacing to and fro tho 
floors above me. Their movementB were generally 
of a Htoalthy kind, us though they were, seeking to 
make us little noise as jiussihle ; it might he out of 
consideration for my comfort. But now^and then, 
their dia[)ositi(m to quarrel as.serled Itself, 

Tho domestic arrangements were hy no means 
effective, hut they answered my .moderate wants, 
fl’liere was no regular female, servant — only a sort of 
charwoman, who came in tho morning to prepare 
hreakfast, and again appeared for a short time at 
night. This suitwl tolerably well, for I did not 
dine in the house. Odd job.s and (iwamls were 
executed hy a small Jewisli hoy. The disappioar- 
auceofthis little fellow was the first thing that 
struck me with surprise. '.l.’’hen, I Inul fviish caU'se 
for astonishment iu seeing that the shop shutters 
were xiow very seldom removed, l^ly laudlurd:^ 
had, as it seemed, abandoned all attempt to cany 
on publicly their trade as dealers in antiquities 
and curiosities. But they watched nu;, .1 felt per- 
aiiaded, more closely than ever. I was conscioitH 
that my Te.sideiu*.e nuder their roof was heooniing 
inoi'e and juoro painful and nnendurahle. 

The Huimncr-time had arrived, and for sonu' 
days the weather had heeu almost iusuffVrahiy 
sultry. I could scarcedy hreatlm in my murky 
opqmisaive apartrnonts. The moulded nuTum' and 
the parched walls seemed now to ulwurh all the 
air as well us all the light. 

I was sitting ixi the third room at tho hack of 
my bedroom, I'renuyuher, which was coinnarativelj 
cooler than the oiboK!, for it was not Hiihjeoted to 
the fierce glare of the aftomoon sun, as they were. 
It was night, a vmy still, airluRS, Hummer night. 
The moon was shitaug through a sultry mi.st. I 
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was smokinj:; a cigar. I had abandoned article 
after article of dress, and was certainly in rather 
an uuattired condition. But cloth clothes were 
not to be borne in such weather. 

In quest of more air, I had stepped from my 
window on to the leads beneath — the roof of Messrs 
B,ek]am’s back-shop. The plane-tree and the lilac 
birshcs, looking more pallid than ever as the moon- 
light blanched their leaves, w'ere on my left hand. 
Before me was the raised skylight of the shop 
below, tiic dusty panes reddened by the gleaming 
of a, light burning beneath. Bcarcely thinking of 
what I did, as I smoked, I leant over the skylight, 
and endeavoured to peer through its glass. I could 
discern, hut only in a vague sort of way, the 
figures of my landlords moving hither and thither, 
and employed I know not precisely how. There 
was no mistaking the fact, however, that they were 
very busy. What they w'erc doing, w’as by no 
means clear to me. I stood for some moments 
observing them. They were surrounded by papers 
and books — so mucli I could clearly perceive — and 
by various packages and bundles, which they 
seemed to he passing from right to left, as though 
they W6K3 counting and taking note of them ; but 
even of this I could not be quite certain. 

On a sudden, and accidentally, for there could 
not possibly have been any design in the matter, 
Aaron Keklam raised his eyes from the table before 
him, and fixed them on the skylight above. Then 
I became conscious that he had perceived my 
presence. Pi'ohalily, my figure, seen with the 
moonlight helmid me, presented a dark object, that 
was only to be explained by tbe fact, that some 
ou(i was looking down upon him and observing 
his proceedings'; dr it might he that lie had de- 
tected mo by the light of my cigar. Ifor a moment 
it .seemed to nns there gleamed ujion me the 
strange glare of his prominent scintillating green 
eyes. Tlnm all was darkness. He had turned off 
file gas, I could see nothing more. In some trepi- 
dation, I retreated to my bed-chamber. 

I slept very ill that night, I rememher ; not 
merely because of the o^ipressive heat of the 
weather, and the hick of freshness in the air ; 
but I was greatly disturbed in mind. Moreover*, 
my forebeud burned, my heart heat distressingly ; 
I was in a state of feverish re.stlesaness, ’When 
sleep at first came to me, my dreams were terrible. 
I underwent an agonising nightmare— the Bmthers 
Ileklam haunted me. 1 could never lose sight of 
their pallid faces. In all kiiids of strange situa- 
tions, their gleaming menacing eyes seemed to 
follow me ami find me out, to scorch me up and 
pierce me through and through, to bring to bear 
upon me all kinds of pangs and tortures. I became 
convinced that they were bent upon my destruction, 
now by tins means, now by that. Their only 
hesitation was as to the kind of death they should 
inflict upon me. They were at a loss to decide 
u]rou one sufficiently ’painful. At length, as I 
thought, they had resolved upon my assassination, 
by a varied system of intense and horrible cruelty, 
to be gradually applied, witli a view, to ray greater 
suffering. 

I awoke in a dreadful panic. It seemed to me 
that a rope circled my neck, and that my landlords 
by slow degrees were tightening it more and more. 
1 experienced an agonising sense of suffocation. 
In my aluriu, I know, I leapt from my bed, and 
stood' for a moment swaying to and fro upon the 


floor like a drunken man. ’What had happened 1 
I asked myself. Something dreadful, I knew. 

^ Them was a strange crimson light throbbing and 
flickering in the room. The air was thick with 
smoke, and the stifling fumes of some drag or 
spirit of extraordinary pungency. I could Hear, 
too, wild cries in the street without, loud knocking 
at the outer door of the house, and the roaring, 
crackling sounds of burning wood, an<l the lickiiig 
and writhing of mounting flames. The house of 
Messrs Reklam Brothers was on fire ! 

There was not a minute to lose. I hastily 
gathered about me a few articles of dress. BJy 
alarm and agitation were extreme, but I had the 
sense to perceive that I could only hope to escape 
with life — if even that was still possible. I at 
once abandoned all thought of rescuing aught else 
from the flames. Yet it was, even in that moment 
of panic, with a sigh of deep anguish I turned my 
back upon all my household treasures and posses- 
sions. One glance of farewell, and then I hurried 
from them to the door of my front-room, leading to 
the staircase. 

It xms locked on the oiitnde. So also wore the two 
other doors that permitted egress from my apart- 
ments. The possibility of my escape had been 
foreseen and provided against. I was a prisoner, 
and the fire was drawing every moment nearer and 
nearer to me. Already the smoke was so dense, 
blinding, and stu])efying, that I was crouching on 
my knees, to avoid it as mucli as possiblii. 

Much valuable time I wasted in labouring to 
prise the locks of my doors, and in convincing my- 
self that they had really been made secure against 
me from without. Then, with desperate violence, 
and with all the strength I could muster, I dashed 
a lieavy chair against tlic door of the front room. 

The panelling was completely smashed, and 
through the opening thus made, a thick volume of 
])oisonous smoke poured into the room. But still 
the lock held fast, and still my escape was pro- 
viiiited, even had the staircase without remained 
pa.ssable, which seemed most doubtful, for already 
it was burning furioixsly. 

The window was now my sole chance. I looked 
out. There was a sea of ujituTned faces— orange- 
Imed, from the reflection of the flames. The police 
had driven back the crowd, so as to form a semi- 
circle of spectators, with sufficient space in front for 
the fire-engines to he worked freely. The roadway 
was flooded with water, which mirrored brightly 
the red sky and _ the leaping fire. Every neigh- 
bouring window was crowded with scared looker.s- 
on. It was a strange and most exciting scene. The 
uproar when the dense throng belqw caught sight 
of me at the window was indeed alarming. I was 
cheered and applauded, as though I hart been a 
popular candidate for election upon the hustings. 
But above all these cries I could plainly hear the 
mechanical pulsing sound of the engines in full 
work — ^the rash and gurgle, the hiss and splash 
of falling water — and the screaming of the flames, 
which seemed to issue chiefly from the floors 
above me, and from the huilt-out shop at the back 
of the house. 

Trembling all over, I stepped from the window- 
sill on to the projecting cornice of tlie shop-front 
below. I then let myself down gradually, aiul 
after clinging to the ledge for a moment, dropped 
several feet on to the pavement. I was saved 
from falling by the sturdy arms of a policeman. 
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I was half-siiffocatocl, and my ejj'es smarted terribly ; 
my bands were torn and bleeding, and both ankles 
seetned badly sprained ; otherwise, I was nninjured. 

In light, 1 fiuit})ose, of niy narrow escape, and iny 
hivd'ul interest in the catastrophe, I was permitted 
to remaiji near the lire-engines and to watch ^the 
progress of the coniUigration. 1 wtia not conwsoions 
h)!' some time that my dress was most incomplete, 
and that I was tip to my insteps in water. 

Buddonly, I found Aaron Reklani close beside me. 
He started hack when he observed me—not merely 
with surprise, hut also, as I judged, with alarm and 
aversion. ITe was in. a state of extreme agitation. 

^ I never dressed so cptickly in my life,’ he said, 
in a tremulous voice, and he rubbed his hands 
together nervously. He was bareheaded— -I could 
note by the light of the flames his partial baldness ; 
but his attire was complete in other respects, e\^en 
to 'the neat adjustment of his shirt-collar and 
neclcerohief. I could not doubt that he had never 
undressed at all . , 

He turned his gleaming eyes full upon mo_; Ins 
gaze seemed to mo more baneful and maleficent 
than ever. Hor a moment I almost dreaded per- 
sonal violence at his hands. 

‘YouVe hail a narrow escape,’ he siiul. 

‘ Very narrow.’ Ho looked as though, he grudged 
, me my life most bitterly. 

* It ivas an. nccidaut ; though it hroho out in two 
or three places at once. I can’t think how it 
happened/ And again he glared at me. 

‘You can’t either, I siippoacl’ he askiah 
‘ I cannot tell,’ I said faintly. 

‘It will bo the ruin of me— of the, firm— the. 
complete ruin,’ 

‘ You ’re not in.snrnd V 

‘Yes, we’re in.sured, hut not for the full amount 
—not nearly— only for a trillo.* 

‘ And your hrothcr— lMr Natliau-- is he safe ?’ 

‘ He was, a moment ago. But he went back : 
T told him there was plenty of time to save some 
documents of value.’ 

* And he’s not been seen since V 

‘No, not since. But it was only u moment ago, 
lie’s all right, Nathan knows whut he's about 1 ’ 
The horrid truth 'then burst upon me. The place 
had been set on fire for the sake of the insurance: 
money, and I liad been decoyed to be a .lodges, anel 
destroyed, in order to give a colour to the proceed- 
ing. while this passed through my mind, Natlian 
Heklatn made his appearance at the ojien private 
door. With a wild cry, Aaron rushed towartla him, 
and slmt the door, ji'e wished to be the sole bene- 
ficiary. The confusion was .so great that few took 
heed' of the brothers. Thick clouds of dust now 
.mingled with the smoke. Tlie crowd was driven 
j'artHer back by aomo yards. Even the firemen were 
forced to retreat. 

Illie outer wall of the hou.se had fallen. 

I remendier nothing moro, I was found, as I 
afterwards learnt, stretched senseless upon the wot 
roadwaj’’, and was carried, upon tho shoulders 
of friendly by-standers, to a neighbouring tavern. 
There I remained some days in an alarming con- 
dition of exhaustion and dolirinra, 
l.'he Brothers Reklam wore not again seen alive. 
It was generally agreed that they had both perished 
in the fire of their own contriving— retribution 
Imd overtaken thetn in a terrible way. No trace 
of them was ever discovered in tho ruins of the 
building, Nor were any relics found, of the 


treasures that had once filled their jircitiises lr> 
overflowing. - My own belief was, and is, ibaf. 
these had'Heen caridnlly and sl.ealtliily removed 
some time bed'oro, tlie fire broke out. 

Brief paragraphs in the newspaj>er.s wore de- 
voted to the ‘Serious CoullagraLion in Soho — Two 
l 4 ve,s Lost’ Nothing was ever said jmbliely, how- 
ever, as to the suspicions nature of tin; oceurrenee. 

At a lut<.:r date, I was enabled to a.seortiiin thai; 
Messrs Rciklam’s house and its contents li.ad been 
insured to a very large amouui;. Of tlie early 
history of the brothers, I could learn notising. 
The firemen made no secret of their npiuiou that 
the fire was the result of design. The llames, they 
said, bad been seen to burst forth simultanemwly 
from three distinct parts of the house. BometUiug 
also they did not hesitate to allege as to_ the em- 
ployment r>f naphtha or turpentine to quicken the 
action of tlie fire. And they congratul.ateil mo, a'* 1 
congratulated luysell', upon mj’' almost miraculou-s 
escape. 

No xvlatives or representatives of Iho brothers 
ever appeared to claim the amount of the insux'- 
ance money. N o (vm*, indeed, even ventured to own 
kindred with the dfqiarlcd Rekhuns, 1 h.ave often 
hcon told that I knew moro about them lluui any- 
body else. Well, I did not know much ; but cer- 
tainly, to my thinking, 1 knew enough. 

Had any chum been mndo upon l.lu) polieierq 
I was informal that the offices wen*, fully jweparal 
to resist it, simply on the ground of and 

of this, us in too many cases, there was held to 
he very sufficient evidence. T have (‘xhauatod, 
Imwevev, all my iuforma1..iou on the suUject. 
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Mort of the ]).*u’t.i(;,s appointed to xibservo tlin 
transit of Venus are now on the way to their 
de.stination, and all hope to make t.Iieir prepara- 
tions and be ready to take note of Iho important 
phenomenon on tlie critical day -• December Hth. 
Threo of the parties will be fdalimjed m the 
Sandwich Js3;ind.s, one in New Zealand, one 
in llodriguez — a .small i.sland in the ludiaxi Ocean 
near M,!uiril.iu.s- imd two in Kmguelou .Lshutd, a 
mi-serable spot far to the south of the Oape of 
(loud Hope. Each party is provided with wooden 
huts, to be x,xsed as temporary observatorie.s, -with 
all the clocks, telescopes, and other instrumoiit.^i, 
including forty-nix chronometers required for the 
observations, and witli apparatus for taking photo- 
graphs of the transit in all its stages, instrm- 
tions for their guidance have: been drawn np by 
the astronomer-royal ; and con,*ildering that nil 
tlm observers have been under training at Dr<*c*u- 
wicli Observatory for some moulhs, their akill 
and capability shouhl la* equal to tins occuidon. 
Part of their training has coiisis.tfd in a rohwu-'iai 
of tho transit with a mudel iiuc.nted by Bir 
George Aiiy. This mudel roprc.?eutt'd tlm iu'tuid 
transit : the observer looking through a t(*.U.*scopo 
saw the small dark disc of Venns approaching the 
edge of the sun, mov.ing muirur and nenror,' and 
lit last (apparently) coming into cmitact. This 
vvtts x*epeiitctl (lay after day lor mmithr, till every 
man was familiar beforehand with tho phenomemm 
ftft it will actually appear ; for the essential. ]>oint, 
of. tho observation is to note exactly the moment, 
of contact. ^Oii the accuracy with which tliat i.s 
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cletfiiinined depends, for the most part, the vahie 
of the results; hut with well-trained observers, 
and the best of astronomical appliances, we may 
believe (hat the coiiiinjf transit will be observed 
as transit was never observed before. Simul- 
tanoouaiy with the English operations in the 
aoutlij tlie Russians will take ohseiwations in 
Siberia and other parts of the north, and the 
two sets of ohservations will, afterwards be ern- 
]doyed in working out the conclusion with a degree 
of accuracy which would not otherwise be possible. 

At the recommendation of the Royal Society, 
the governineut have sanctioned the appointment 
of four naturalists to accompany the expeditions. 
One will collect plants in Kerguelen, with a view 
to enlarge and complete our knowledge of the 
botany of that remote island ; the other three are 
to explore Rodriguez, devoting themselves respect- 
ively to the botany, the geology, and the fossil 
remains of that little territory. It is known that ' 
Rodriguez was in former ages the dwelling-place 
of very remarkable animals, and if their relics can 
be discovered, there will be great gain for palajon- 
tological science. The cost, as we have stated 
aljove, will be borne by the government, in addi- 
tion to the outlay for all the transit expeditions, 
besides which the Ghalhayer is still pursuing her 
voyage of e-Kploratiou around the globe. These 
are facts which may console those unfortunate 
persons who are always complaining that the Eng- 
lish government never does anything for science. 

Mr Lockyer, 'F.RS., who has for a long time 
examined the sun and stars by means of the spec- 
troscope, finds that in the spectrum of the hottest 
filars jmre hydrogen only is to be detected. In 
stars which are less hot, the metals make their 
appearance ; in others, again, of lower tempera- 
ture, the metalloids are found ; and, ultimately, 
here in our earth, which is an extinct star, free 
hydrogen is not to bo met with, and the complex- 
ity of matter is remarkable. Eroiu tins we may 
infer that if ‘dissociation,' as chemists call ii;, 
could bo carried up to its last stage, we should 
find everything resolve itself into hydrogen. Some 
day we may jicrhaps be able to prove that all 
bodies are simply transformations of hydrogen, due 
to variable circumstances of pressure, temperature, 
and electricity. It is a question which luust he 
left to the metallurgy of the future, Meanwhile, 
much may be done by increasing the temperatures 
with which we work. Eessemer with his steel- 
making ]-)rocess, and Siemens with his regenerating 
furnace, have led the way, and their successors will 
jieihaps find a way to dissociate iron and oxygen, 
<jr iron and phosphorus. It all depends on the 
heat. The late I'rofessor Earaday once said in 
a lecture, that if hydrogen could he compressed 
and solidified, it would prove to be a metal. 

If the spectroscope is valuable and eJlioient in 
matters eolesUal, it is not less so in matters terres- 
Lriah ’For test and analysis us a laboratory instru- 
ment, it becomes every <lay more serviceable. One 
of its applications is well worth notice — in testing 
the quality of water. In some places the water is 
found to be irijiulous to health. It is perhaps 
contaminated by infiltration from a sewer or cess- 
pool. flow is this infiltration to he discovered? 
A. quantity of salt of lithium is thrown into the 
sewer or cesspool. After a time, the drinking- 
water is ('xumined by the spectroscope. If the 
‘lithium line’ appears iu the spectriun, it is, a 


proof that a portion of the lithium salt thrown 
into the sewer or cesspool has found its way into 
the drinking-water, and tlmt tlie water is conse- 
cpxently poisoned by foul drainage, .From this 
we see that_ the spectroscope may he made to 
do good service in protecting the public health. 

In Baltimore a system of scavenging has been in 
use twenty years which works well for the health 
and cleanliness of the city. Each householder 
is required tp^ery day during hot weather to place 
the refuse of his liouse— -the animal and vegetable 
matters in one box, the ashes and dry refuse iu 
another — ready for the ‘garbage-carts.’ These 
carts are built with a movable partition, by which 
the dry and the wet are kept separate, during 
transport to the outskirts, where a careful conver- 
sion of the whole to economical uses is carried on; 
Bones, rags, scraps of paper, when sorted, yield 
a handsome profit: old hoots and shoes roasted 
and reduced^ to powder are used in the case- 
hardening of iron ; and coal and cinders are valu- 
able as fuel or in the mending of roads. Cesspools 
are_ emptied by a ‘pneumatic suction system,’ 
which mitigates the olfensiveness of the oi)eration j 
the contents are mixed with ashes, and are thereby 
completely deodorised in fifteen minutes ; and this 
lyiixture meets with a ready sale as a fertiliser at 
fifteen or twenty dollars the ton. In answer to 
objections against the use of ashes, the superintend- 
ent of the cleansing-works says : ‘ I have seen 
in our Baltimore refuse-grounds Hpkmdid tomatoes, 
immpkins, citrons, and tobiicco growing from a bed 
of pure coal-ash aiul cinders.’ 

Iu an excavation on the line of the Union Pacific 
Railway, the labourers having built up a llre-place 
of lumps of rock, noticed that the lumps took fire. 
This fiict led to experiment and analysis, whicli 
shewed the rock to be a shale rich in mineral oil, 
yielding about thirty-five gallons per ton of rock 
of two kinds of oil, one suitable for illumination, 
the other for lubrication. The deposits of shale 
are said to extend over an area of seven thousand 
squ.are miles, which may be considered jis ‘big’ 
enough for even American enterprise. 

We have mentioned more than once the West- 
inghoiisc air-brake for railway trains, wixieli, being 
instantaneous, and to a large extent automatic 
in its action, offers itself as an important means 
iu preventing collisions. Our readers are aware 
that it has been reported on favourably in this 
country ; and we now learn that a committee 
ajipoiiited by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
have tested the brake, and are so well satisfied 
of its efficiency and durability, that they report 
that ‘ Mr Westinghouse has become a public bene- 
factor, deserxring, at least, of the gratitude of the 
travelling public;’ and they recommend that a 
certain medal and premium set apart for the 
reward of mechanical inventions, should he con- 
ferred on him. In the latest form of the brake, it ■ 
is apifiied to tlie driving-wheels of the locomotive 
as well as to all other wheels in the train, where- 
by its power in producing a sudden stoppage is 
enormously increased. 

Professor Ellery, Director of the Melbourne 
Observatory, is employing the great reflecting tele- 
scope, constructed at the cost of the colonial govern- 
ment, in d survey of the stars and other celestial 
phenomena of the southern hemisphere. In the 
course of this interesting work, he has discovered 
‘ that some of the hwge nebuloe, especially of 
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ArguSj ai'e mu'lergoing very marked and j’apid 
dianges.' These changes are carefnlly noted, in 
the iiope that further k)iowledge of the structuro 
of nehulto, aiu'i of their cosmical relations, may be 
dhtalucil. Another branch of rvovk is observation 
of auTorco and of luaguetie disturbances ; and on 
comparing the results with observations in Europe, 
it appears that whenever an aurora or a magnetic 
disturbance occni’S jn the south, similar phenom- 
ena are observed in onr hemisphere. It often 
liappons that the aurora and the magnetic disturb- 
ance occur at the same time in the south, but 
that only one of the two idienomena is seen in 
the north ; and the contrary. These facts are 
valuable in themselves, and as shewing how science 
may benefit by combined observations in places 
at opposite ends of the earth. 

Anotlier fact highly creditable to the colony 
is, that the survey of the boundary-line bctw'cen 
New South Wales and Victoria, connecting two 
ternuni one hundred and fifteen miles apart, had 
been accomplished with an error of not more than 
twelve feet. This is remarkable in so great a 
distance, and is good cvkhmcc that the surveyors 
luive worked conscientiously. 

We learn, too, from tlio sumo source, that the 
first clock of large diinensimis manufactured in 
Australia had been set up at the Melbourne post- 
office. We may perhaps assume that no similar 
clock has ever been made within the south lirn 
hemisphere. It has a mercurial compeueatiem 
pendulum of such excellence, tliat the goiiig of the 
clock is all but perfect. ‘ Could the barometer,’ 
sa,ys Mr Ellery, ‘he persuaded to stand always at 
thirty inches, I do not think the chadc wmuld 
vary tw'o secouds from the true lime from one 
year’s end to tiui otlun’, the fijvst stroke of tlie honv- 
\)ell being usually witliiu two seconds of the true 
Melbourne time.’ 

Eeturning to the northern lic-misplnTO, wc 
gather from the last Report of the astronomer- royal, 
that in addition to the time-.signal made at Deal, it 
has hecn proposed to drop a time-ball at Portsmouth 
by direct current from Greenwich Observatory. A, 
signal is sent every hour to the central telegraph 
office in St Marfciu’s-le-Grand, and from there, it 
can be accurately distributed in sixty diffeimit 
directions. The 10 a.m. signrd is tbe one most in 
demand. It is transmitted automaticidly to twenty- 
one provincial towns. A sonud-Bignal 'is also made 
in the instrument-room at the .same hour, and at 
once, on hearing it, the clerks send a time-current 
to six hundred diflerent offices. These, again, dis- 
tribute it jartber ; and thus the ten o’clock signal 
may be said to regulate all the post-office and rail- 
way clocks in the kingdom. One o’clock is made 
known to nine towns all in the north except 
Worcester and Nottingham.- The distribution of 
the hourly signals from the central office is so ac.ou- 
rate that, as the astronomer-royal aay.s, those signals 
being ‘based upon the most accurate dolorminations 
of limo that the ohservator;^ can furnish, may be 
used for accurate determinations of longitude,’ 

At the Lombard Street post-office, the Greenwich 
current at noon starts the clock, which stops itself 
some few seconds before noon every day. At tlus 
Westmin.stor clock-tower, a signal is also received 
for the guidance of tlie attendant, and a return signal 
is sent, to let the observatory know the amount 
of error. Pur the most part, the error throughout 
tlic year is lc.ss than one second. 


Algeria is making itself knowii as a nieln!- 
liferoms conutij;y ; it lias excellent iron ores, ami 
iron-mining has bocomo an inijiort.int branch of 
trade- At' one of the mines, the prudnee of ore. ia 
thirty tluniaand tons a tnoiith, all of \vluch is 
shipped from the ]inrt of Bona. OIIht mines are. 
to be opened in the ncigblioarhond of Bmigio; ami 
if Moors and Arabs can bo persuadtid to persiwevc 
in hard tvovk, wo may Impo to koc a novel iiight-— 
prosperity in a Prench colony. 

The suggestion has been made, that ini-.te,ul of 
employing 'wind, which is ahvays uncurtain, in 
move a ship, it would bo more advantageous to mu- 
plo_y wind-power, as represented by wave-iuoiiou. 
it is very rare that the ocean is perfeeddy ealui ; 
and as the waves are there, it is proposed to build 
a ship with an apparatus poised in its interior, bo 
as to move freely in all directions, and with each 
movement to compu’ess and force air into a 
chamber, where it would be available for the jiro- 
pulsion of the ship and for other purposes, 'riio 
sujiply of power would be greatest when most 
ueeiled ; for the more the vossol pitclios and rolls, 
the more air would be couipu'cssoil in tlie reservoir. 
,lt Is argued, that this conpmmiise. betwiion sail 
and steam power wonld^ reduce considerably tlm. 
cost of heavy and e.xpensive rigging-- that it woubl 
bo available even in contrary wiiuls- that whiffi 
sail-power employs surface to catcli tlie force, this 
employs mass— -and that it could be apjdied to 
plumping, to vontUation, to retlucliou of tempera- 
ture, as well as to propulsion. And last, it would 
render unnecessary the c-umbrous and:- costly use of 
fuel ill the work'ing pf sbipis winch at ■jiresent 
prevails, and emjiloy insiead tlnU'eof the never- 
failing piower jirovided by naturcj iu the ceu;.;ides;i 
waves of the ocean, 

LINES TO A HUMBLE-BEE. 
tViiiTiiKii bound, ou filiinlng wing, 

Witli varied velvets gay, 

In clrcUiR bright-— tby murmurous iliglit 
Punsuiiig-- whence away 1 
Eeuk’st thou the. highly cultnreil bed 
Whero rare exotica glow ? 

Or fragrant spot, before tJm cot 
^Vbero flowora untended Idow? 

Or is the imvide moor thy goal, 

Where, o’er eiudi Hat ami fell, 

Thou rov’st a. free and hajijiy boo, 

’Mid lieatlier and barulndl ? 

Or lonely roadside dost thou seek, 

To doze away an hour, 

At rest upon the thistle-ere.'d., 

Or on the bramble ilower ? 

No inmate thou of atraiv-clad liivo, 

Where labour is but loss ; 

Thy dewy home is in the luain, 

J.h:m!atli the golden moss, 

No sorrow cloys thy lircezy llight, 

Or thy sweet uninolono ; 

Content thou art to do tiiy part, 

And leave the rest uuki'nnvn. 

Yet, in tlio chiivchyard'a waered .'diadc, 

Whore dreandesa sleepiU’R bus 
I’ve scon thee—on the gardmivd gravcH, 

Singing a lullaby. 

Printed and Published by W. .'c It, CUAMTiicnn, -I" I’ater- 
noHtur Row, LoKiiriN, and :il5y High Mtrct-t, EitiNnuucn. 
Also sold by all Bo(j)<Hf!ler,J. 
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STORY OF JACK SCOTT AND BESSY 
SURTEES. 

The Scotts arc an old and widely diffased Border 
clan. Tliey Lave Lad many diatinguisLed men 
amongst tLum ; the greatest of all being the illus- 
trious poet and novelist, of whose personal appear- 
ance and genial character some of ns have still an 
■agreeable romeaubrance. As an active pushing race, 
'tinj Scott.s have spread far beyond their native 
glens, crossed the ilorder, and settled in various 
parts of Northumberland. 

In the early part of last eentury, there dwelt in 
Sandgate, an old-ftishionod tlunoughfare near the 
Tyne, outside Newcastle, a family of these Scotts, 
whose occupation lay among the barges and coal- 
traders on the river. They were an industrious, 
■decent set of people, with no pretensions to gen- 
tility, and, as was reasonable, improved in cir- 
cumstances from one generation to another. The 
family begins to emerge from obscurity in the 
person of YTllianx Scott, who is apprenticed to a 
coal-fitter in Newcastle, A coal-fitter is a kind of 
nnddle-nian between the owner of coal-pits and 
shi 2 >pers. He purchases the coal, transfers it to 
barges called keels, Avhence it is put on board ships 
in the river. The word keel, from an old Anglo- 
Saxon term, signifying a baripie, is now lost to the 
general vernacular, hut remains preserved in a 
pojmlar ballad, Wcel may the Keel row. The 
■terux also keeps its ground in relation to the coal- 
barg(!s on the Tyne, where owners of keels are men 
of con.siderahle substance. The Willianx Scott we 
have been speaking of, rose by his steadiness and 
iutcdligence to be a coal- fitter and proprietor of 
kcfds, with numerous keelmen in his employment. 
With a view to keep his men from straggling away 
among public-houses, ho for a time kept a house 
for thciir special accommodation, the sale of beer to 
thenx adding to his ordinary gains. This concern, 
however, as not being creditable to a man in his 
flourishing circumstances, was, after a time, dropped. 
From being axx owner of keels, he, in duo course, 
became an. owner of ships, in which capacity few 


men attained greater note oix the Tyne from New- 
castle to Shields and Sunderlaxxd. 

William Scott was married hi 1740 to a Miss 
Atkinson of Newcastle. It was a happy matri- 
monial xdliance. Besides good looks and placid 
temper, the lady possessed an excellent understand- 
ing, along witli all proper domestic accomj)lish- 
nients. A fortixnate marriage for the owner of 
keels and ships ! At the time that a child was 
about to make its appearance, the country was 
thrown into xilarni by the rebellion in the spring 
of 1745. A rt'bel army was advancing on the 
Tyne. The gates of Newcastle were sluit and 
guarded. In a condition which made her appre- 
hensive of deeds of violence, Mrs Scott removed 
to the village of Hoywortli, four miles distant, in 
tlxe county of Durliam. There she gave birth to a 
mule infant ; hut there was u second child, and, in 
the urgency of the case, a medical practitioner was 
sent for to Newcastle. It was during the night ; 
the gates were closed ; as delay might be hazardous, 
the doctor was let down over the wall in a basket, 
mxd he arrived in good time to deliver Mrs Scott; 
of a female child. The boy was named Williaxxi, 
and we sluxll soon hear more of him. 

It was Mrs Scott’s desthiy to ‘fall into a family.’ , 
Returning to Newcastle after the rebellion was over, 
she again, after a tinxe, hxid twins, a boy and girl, 
born on the 4th of June (the birthday of George 
III.) 1751. The boy was ebristened John — the John 
Scott, hero of our story, hut who almost until 
middle life was best known by his friends as Jack, 
or Jack Scott. Master Jackey was a promising 
youth while still in jietticoats, but scarcely more 
so than his brother William, who was from five to 
six years his senior. The two boys had good 
brains. They grew up femd of books, whiclx is 
always a sigix of acute intelligence, and both had a 
surprising memory. Of course, they had the ordi- 
nary unrulines.s of boys, performed prixnks, and 
underwent the floggings at school, ’which at that 
time ■were considered a proper academic discipline. 
At the Free Grammar-school at Newcastle, under 
the manageuxent of the Rev. Mr ]\toiBe.s, they 
acquired a sound classical instruction, to which 
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they were larjjfcly iiKlebtecIfor their future adyance- 
uieiit. 'Williiuu wan sent to comidete liia education 
at Oxford ; hut the iiithor did not contemplate 
houdiuLf .Tacdi' thither, considorixiff the lino of life 
lu‘ \va^ likely to jmivsue. For one thin”, Jack 
xviui a fikilled pcuinum. His 'liandwriting xvas 
iu'aiitiriil, and reimuiied ko duriiif; lile. 

diU'k war; otherwise accomplifilied. As <a small, 
hut huudaouicly made yimth of hmrteon, he was 
oiu! of the host dancurs in Newcastle. .A.t the 
<Umcdng-sidiool, lie signrdised himself by his gal- 
lantly in hel[iin” tlui young ladies to put on their 
daueing-shoes, it heing according to etiquette in 
those days to render this kind of service, and at 
the same" time oiler a small bouquet of flowers. In 
this way. Jack Bcott grew up a beau, and Avas 
adinirod for the gracefulness of his nuinncrs. On 
reaching his Jifteeuth year, his father began to 
think Avhat Avas to he done Avith him. Nothing 
s('emed more Kiiitahle than to bring him up to his 
oAVU trade as a coal-litter. William, A\dio, by his 
(‘xcidlent abilities, had already gained alVlIowsld]*, 
and U!'cu]»if‘d the position of a college tutor, ilid not 
likii the idea of seeing brother .lack a coal-dealer, 
and jun'Mtaded his fatlier to send the lad to Oxfonl, 
Avhere i-omethiiig bettor could be done for him. 
So, in .hack goes in the lly to Oxford, and is 
there entered as a member of the nnivcraily. Ibive 
be did not shine so conspicuously as on the banhs 
of the Tyne, and bis Nortbmuhriau Imrr Avas 
not in bis favour, Yet be .“ij)eut three years at 
college, shtnved his splendid talents, and, like his 
l.irother, obtained a relloA\’'ship. In 1.77.1, he Avrote 
an Knglisli essay, and gained the prize for doing 
«o — a matter cif gratulation to the family. 

'While everything Avas going on swimmingly for 
high aendemte honours, Jack Hcoll, at tweiity-oue 
years of age, sacriliced all his junspcicts l.)y a single 
net. In the eoumi of a journey tlii'ough llie north 
of England, he attziuded churcJi at Bedgelield in 
the county of Durliajn, and there rhav, and instantly 
fell in love Avitli Elizabeth Surtees, daughhu- of a 
banker in NcAi'castle. I’essy was under the cliar;;;e 
of an aunt, to Avhom Jack contrived to procure 
an iiiti’oduction, Avhich opened tins Avay fur a euu- 
•vw'sation Avith tJm young lady, llis fame as a 
prize ussayi.-t, united Avilb his^ handsome ])er.sonal 
njqifturauce, and bhude sparkling eyes, gave bim 
an adt'anlage Avbich jirovcnl irresistible. After an 
ac([uuintance of but a h'.w dfvys, Jack Scott and 
Eis'y bad pledged their troth to each other, 

'Miss Surtees had not yet come out. This im- 
pcirUmt uflUir in a young lady’s life Ai'as to take 
place at a ball given to the Duke of Ouniherhind — 
the duke of Cullodcn notoriety' — atNewcastleon the 
1st September '1771. .Tack took good care to bcj at 
the ball, but disconcerted by seeing Bessy led out as 
a partner T)y the duke, and that she Avas cere- 
moniously treated as the ‘hello of the ball,’ lie tlid 
not a&k her to dance. For this tdiyness, he speeililj 
iruido up. At the, Aveddy nKaem1dic.s, he. lud (jnly 
danced Avith her, but openly shoAved that he aaxis 
an admirer. An arrangement in the rtmias Avas 
favourable to the young pair. There Avas a barge 
and a small apartment, ivith a lobby or Btaii''lu?(td 
bcitwccn, In the d.'inces, Jack iniule a 
dancing Avitb Bessy doAvn the long room into the 
lobby and the siuall room beyond— •» circumstance 
he used gleefully to relate in bis later days as 
a skilful piccij of generalship. 

These diuicingg did not escape notice, ' The 


Scotts Avere sorry that .'fuck had entangled him- 
self so ('arty in Uh', though they allowed hio 
choice AIMS uuexei pLiona!»h>, 11 In' m.iniod Be, \ 
he Avoiild lose his fellowship, and Avherc wer< 
his means of a respeetabhj livelilmod ? As for 
the Bm’teo.s, they Avero (’uriou:) at lln; notion, of 
Jack. Scott, sou of ii cfail-litter avIhj osice ki.'[il, .a 
public-hnuse, aKpiring to lai a .malcb fur tliei?- 
dangbter. Tlesolved to do all in Iheir po\W'r tr- 
check the alli.ancc, they sent Ih'iey olf uu a viinl. 
to a .lady, a high coiinccLifUi in hotidou ; trustin;’ 
she AAmuhl there be looked after, and tin* laue.y for 
Jack Scott driven <.ait of her iieud. .Bessy s!i.v. 
nmcb fine coinx>any’' in London, flgurod at partie.s in 
Nortbuiuborlaud llouae, tlic Oxiera, and. Baindagln 
Jack AA'as not far olf. lie found means lo^ have. 
interAUCAVs with Bessy Avhile Avalking under female 
tutelage in ITydo Bark. On these, occasions, then.- 
AA'as a mutual determiuatiou 1o hold to thcii' 
jilightcd troth, d'his lieiiig setth'd. Jack wauit fur 
a short lime to Oxford, ainl Bessy returned, to her 
home, in Newi-astle. If Bnrtees imagined that ihu 
ongageiiKiiit Avith hi.s (laughter aamr bruhnm olf, hc 
Avas miiitaken. Bessy' liiid iiecrellj'- arranged to 
eIo])e Avith her lover. We do not jiistily ulupeiuent, 
■It is a paltry Ava,y of begimiiii;'; an' hoiiourabbi 
married career. Biirlee,*.;, Injwevin’, avu,s not with- 
out blame. Ha tliougbt that In^, (is a banlmr, was 
a much grander person than any of tlu*, Scottsj 
and vicAved the, pro]iobe.d marviago of bis daughter 
Avitb Jade Seotl; an a prodigiotis dowuconm in 
dii,;nity. In reality, Jack was us good as bo Avas, 
intellectually a much greater man ; uudila* amufiin;*; 
I’ac.tw, ti)iit the Avbolo tSurleea family lived tu scu 
tlu'.ir error, 

'.riie jilot noAV thickens in intensity'. The night 
of .N'oveni1)er 18, 1772, Avas Helecte.dl’or the elopii- 
incut, Mr Bnvtees, uutwithstanding bis allected 
grandeur, lived in a house above ;i .shop in a street, 
called the Sandhill, TIkj .diuj) was 1,hat of Jlr Clay- 
ton, a clotliiiiv, Avhu had for assislant a young man 
named 'Wilkinson, a friend of Scott. Tlin (IavcII- 
ing of Surtees had an eiitmnce se|»:n'a,te from the 
.slnq*, but it.s Avindows Could eadly !«> reaclnal by 
aladdm' iVom the xiavemenf. Wilkinson bad no 
(llflicnlly in .secretii'i.g' a ladder, uhicli at the time 
appointed he placed iigaiust the mo:-t Ave,'.itorly' 
Aviuduw ; and down it, under (dond of night, slul 
Besty Surte.es irdo the anus of Jack Scott. 'The 
thing Avas Avoll managed. At a .re.qietdl'ul dis- 
tance, a iiost-chaiKo W)i''. in waiting, aial in it tho 
pair ilrove, olf for Scotland, '.['he road tliry took 
AA’a.R that Iw Morpeth and {'!ulilstr(!a.m, 1)}' Avhit’ii 
they arrived next morning at Bhiekfdiit.-ls. Siaitt’s 
dt'.sign Avas jn-obably to take fre.-li hor.ses at .ElaeL 
.shiels, and jasst on to Edinburgh, only two nluge,) 
distant, whiu'ii the, marriage ('.eremimy could havi- 
been cfiecf,ed ; but liaA'iug aiw.idcntally'' learnt'd 
that the llev. J. Buchanan, E])i:eopaI mini' ter at. 
Ibiddinglon, Avas in tlie Jioiise, he invited that 
genUemuu to olliciale, Avhicii ]h> did aceurdin;' to 
the form pivscrUjcd by thetJliureh of Eogi:iiid,'and 
afterwards gave tlusm a ceiiitii-ate to that offtiet. 
Tlui iH'wly Avedded pair Imnn dial el y retraced tlicn 
route to jilorpetli, where tlmy lundfal fur a day i-r 
two. 

It n(i(al scar<n,'ly bo. .said that Surt,cH!.‘s was a,t tirst 
imphic.ablo in his roseutment, 'Plu', Scott, s were 
more di.stressed than atigiy. As wbat, iKJwevei', 
Avas done could not be niuionc, they scut tiieir for- 
giyeaeas, and invited Jack and Mb brnlc! to their 
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ihvciriing. They (iamn, and matters, -were so far 
laado lip. Ill a iew months, there was a softening 
in the feelings of the old hanher. He saw it was 
no nso, or rather worse than useless, to stand out. 
’■.riieni was accordingly a treaty of peace hy the 
belligerents. Bcott's father settled two thous- 
and pounds on the newly wedded pair, and Mr 
Biirtwis settled one thousand pounds, a sum which 
ho afterwards douhled. The annual iiroceeds 
Were meant as a help to the young eouiVlc. They 
W(;re literally penniless, and the small annual 
income from these gifts was all the}’- could reckon 
upon till Jack could make his way in the ivorld. 
Tu make the marriage doubly sure’, the ceremony 
was solemnised afresh in the parish chiirch of St 
Nicholas, No-wcastle, 10th January 1773. That may 
be called the date at which Scott began his memor- 
able career. lie and Be.ssie drove off southwards 
acro.ss the Tyne. Thu world was all before them. 
Doubts and darkness hovered over the future ; hut ■ 
in these young beings there was the spring of hope 
;md intelligence, with a determinate resolution to 
fight the battle of life. Jack had foi’incd his plan, 
ft was to enter himself as a student at the bar, 
and reside during the period of probation at 
(hvlord. Ho was admitte(l to the Society of tlie 
Middle Tomi>le, 2Sth January 1773. At Oxford, lie 
<lelivered lectures, taught pui)ils, and .so eked oirt his 
.‘■aaall income. IMrs Scott provetl an. admirable help- 
inate. Stud}''ing her liusl.)aiKrs means, she made 
both ends mciot, Tlie only entertainments she 
;.',ave v.’orc small toa-pa-rties’ and we learn with 
acme interest that one of her occasional guests 
AViis Dr Samue.l Johnson. 

,1'u studying for the biu', Scott made the juo.st 
ftrcinuous Ciiideavours. Having taken his degree of 
.blaster of Arts, ho plunged into his legal studies; 
To.se at .'lour in tlio morning; s]-)cnt only a few 
-oii-autes at meals ; took little 'outdoor extircise ; and 
s;it up over his liooks till late at aiiglit. Ho also 
.had th(5 .CortiLudo to keep his Ijiui’n unclouded. 
His alislcmiousneys -was as remaikablo as it was 
e.xeiujtlury. In the circxua.stances in wdncli, ho was 
placed, he was a mod!.*! husband ; while Be.ssy, in 
her tender and loving way, and earnest devotion 
to his intere.sts, xvas a' model wife. The marriage 
laid heen a perfect success. The ecouoiuisiug 
spirit of the pair was, if anything, augmented hy 
the birth of a son in March 1774. Next year, being 
('idled to the bar, Scott — for we must drop calling 
him Jack — went to reside in London. His house 
-was in Cursitor Street, near Chancery Lane, after- 
■wards d{3scribed by him as his first perch, to which 
in an evening ho used to bring from Fleet market 
twopenceworth of sprats for supper. Sucttess in 
flio legal profession is only attainable by intense 
.indiastry, a fair sliaro of cominon-.scnso .and tact, 
along with perhajis a degree of good-luck. .Kr.skino 
xvas u surprising instance of a rapid rise, to fortune. 
Tlnu'low also mounted suddenly by his ingenious 
ri'asonlng and fervid oratory in the '.Douglas cause. 
Scott had not so good a chance, but he lost 
nothing 'in perse veratico ; and lie was aided 
3ujn!eu.scly hj his powers of memory, as well as by 
acuteness pf judgment. His slender means di'd 
not pennit his becoming a pupil for twelve 
nujuths under an ecpiity pleader. For this deil- 
eieney he was partly com]>en.satod by being allowed 
gratuitously to study case.s in the office of a kind- 
hearted cunyc.yancer, and so stored his mind witli 
details for practice, as a barrister. 


We cannot go into a regular account of Hcott’fi 
career. That is given better elsewhere by Lord 
Campbell. For several years he had little practice, 
and Mip Scott’s housekeeping, as may he supposed, 
wa.s still on a moderate footing. "But he never 
dcsiiaired, went upon circuit, and accumulated 
experience. His day of triumph came. In 1780, 
irr an intricate contest as to the rights of an lieir- 
at-law to rank as a residuary legatee, tiled before 
•Lord Thurlow, Mr Scott oli'ered' sucli convincing 
arguments as to gain the case for his client. His 
reputation was made. Briefs came in upon him., 
and ever afterwai-ds he was at ease in his circum- 
1 stances. lu 1783, he received a silk gown. He 
about the same time, througli his strong Conser- 
vative^ leanings, was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Weobly. His appearances in the llouse 
of Commons, as has been the case of many noted 
lawyers, were disa]ipointiug. In 178S, he ro.si 4 
to be iSolicitor-geueral, and received the honour 
of knighthood from the king. In 1793, he was 
promoted to he Attoruey-genmnl. Next, in 1799, 
he was made Chief- ju.stice of the Common Pleas, 
and created .Baron Eklou of Eldon In the county 
of Durham. Jack Bcott, a peer ! Be.s.sy become 
L;idy Eldon ! How the news fpiread at Newcastle, 
and astonished everybody— the Surtees in par- 
ticular, though they already had occasion to 
change their opinion couceniing .Bessy’s marriage. 
].birtuni.itely, Lord Jildon’s vcnei'uhle mother sur- 
vived to .see her .sou arrive at thi.s distincition ; and 
with proper filial alfection, his Jlrst duty, on being 
raisial 1,o the ])eoruge, Wiis to acip'iaint her 'with the 
fact— signing himsedf Enrto-x. One doc\s -not loans 
Avilhout emotion that on recoijit of the letter, the 
old lady burnt into tears, and exclaimed : ‘To 
think that I thould live to he tlie motlier of a 
lord!’ What justiliahle pride hath not a mother 
in the high worldly upprocialion of her sons ! It 
i.s about the most exalted sentiment in whicli 
humanity can. indulge. Lord E.l(lon attained still 
higher houoam. In 1801, on the dismissal of Wed- 
(leiluirn, Ijord Loughboi'iaigh, he wa.3 ai.ipointod 
Lord-chancellor of Croat Britain. 

Few men have had such a lengtluuied judicial 
and political career. Eldon was Chancellor under 
three succes,sive administrations. His decision.s 
were sound, and the chief fault imputed to him. 
was his delay and lie.sitatiou in bringing suit.s to a 
iinal judgment. In the ju’eseiit day, liis political 
views would he pronounced narrow and ungenial, 
though no one ever doubted his sincerity, and 
earnest de.sirc to promote the l.)e.st interest.^ of 
his country. In jnivate life, Ini was fond of jocu- 
larities, and untiring in his anecdotes about early 
struggles and ac(p.iaintances ; often giving amusing 
accounts of incident.s in whicli he iuid been con- 
cerned. He never alfccled to conceal his origin ; 
and, as an instance of his goodness of luiart, dicl. not 
forget, on becoming Lord-chancellor, to confer a 
lucrative appointment on .Moises, his old Ifiend 
and schoolmaster at Newcastle. 

In 1821, he was advanced to the dignitie.s of Vis- 
coniit Eiicombe and Earl of Eldon, H.is ‘ beloved 
Bessie’ lived ten years to enjoy he.r new title 
as Countess of Eldon ; and deejily did tlie Earl 
niourn her decease in 1831, lie. lumself, after out- 
Uviiijj almost all his immediate relations, died in. 
his eighty-seventh yoiir, January 3, 1838, leaving 
behind him a fortune of over half a million sterling. 
In his titles and estates he was succeeded by hia 
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{^fraiukoTi. Lord Eldon's brothor, William, had 
u scarccdy loss disLingaislied career. He, too, was a 
I'lWj’-er, and nltiuiate.ly rose to be judge of the 
(louvt of Admiralty ; in which position, sib also in 
bis knowltidgs*. of intermxtionul and o.cclcsiast,ieal 
huv, he won high distinction, lie avus rsiiissid to 
the peenige sis Lsiron Stowol; but at his decesiso 
in without; msde issue, the title becaino 

exlinet. Lon Is Eldon and Btowcd were two of 
the most reiusudvalde men of their time. In their 
lives they presented a memorahle instsmee t)f 1;wo 
brothers rising to eminence through sheer force of 
abilities which they are said to liaA’e had the good 
fortune to inherit from their mother, w, c. 


SOaiE PEACTIOAL EXPERTEMOE WITH 
PARIBII CLERKS, 

The first parish cleric witli whom I ever came in 
contact was a character whicli has now disajipearud, 
iuxd whicl'i, wlum I look hack, seems as if it never 
could have existed. I was ovdaine.d, oh, how many, 
iminy years ago it was, to a sea-side curacy. ''I’hert! 
Avere two clmrclies, about a mile apart, and I hud 
to Avalk along the elills to get from one village to 
the othiiv. in the Avinter it was often quite dark 
Avhen the afternoon service avus over, and I set out 
on my return home. The path by the clilfs avus 
narrow and tlangerous by daylight ; in the dark, 
it Avas impassable AVitlunifc a light. 1 used, there- 
fore, to take Avitli mo a lantern, Avlnoli.I gave into 
the clerk’s keeping when I Aveut into ehurcli. Now 
this said clerk Avas a gaunt, gray old man, Avhu had 
Tumd all his life amongst seafaring peojile, though 
Avithout having himself been to sea, and by force 
of example had Ixicomo as one of Iheiu. .Hefore 
I had been in rny curacy long, 1 found that most 
of the men AVere smugglers, and the, clerk the prime 
mover on shore of the whole gang ; and tlie Avay 1. 
found it out Avas this. Several times I had noticed, 
that as I Avas in the middle of my senuon, the cliurcb. 
< loor would open, and a strange face AVuuId peep in ; 
then in a minute one of the congregation wouUl 
steal silently out, then another, and another, till, of 
the usual sinall assembly, the ederk and one or two 
more Avould be lli.e only ono.s left. 1. could not 
he.In oliserving that, on tluise occasions, th(i clerk 
could senreoly keep himself in his seat, and that 
his hands nervously handled the lantern, Avhich for 
convenience he had concealed under his <lo.sk. In a 
few Sundays, hoAvever, the end came. I suppose, as 
I AA'us a luiAV-comer, he was afraid at lirst to do Avhut 
he did at last. One Sunday afternoon, just as .1 Inal 
got W(dl into my lUscoursix— sermons in those days 
lasted iH'o-aml-totty minutes, and Avere not much 
appreciated unless they contained plenty of ilrstlies, 
secondlicH, thirdlie,s, &o, " 'a head jiopped in at the 
<loor ; and Avhether tliero Avas a richer cargo to ran 
than usual, I knoAV not, but with the appearance 
■of the head, a finger beckoned. One by one the 
congregation got up and went. By custom grown 
more bold, I suppose, they Avent with more noise 
than usual Still my sermon went on, the clerk 
got more and more fidgety, till at lust, standing 
up, and holding up the lantern to ina in the 
pulpit, he Avhispeml in his softest voice: ‘’(ill 
this bo ’nuir, mae;ster, to light 'ee hoaiuoP It is need- 
less to say that I brought my sermon to an abrupt 
conclusion, and that for the future, when I saiv a 
face look ill at the door, and the congregation begin 
to'go, I cut my discourse short, and dismissed those 


AA'lio remaine<l Avith my blessing. When the old , 
clerk got to"^ know me better, lie told mo all llie 
mysterio.B of his (Taft ; how a cargo Avas run — in 
Aviiat Avay the ship was fugiuillecl, and how the 
excise of the period were done ; hut 1 could m,nmr 
persuade him Unit his office of cimrcli clerk and 
defrauding His Majesty’s customs were not quite 
consistent. Poor old cleric, his finujggUng days are 
over long ago ; hut if he. did nothing worse, as the 
olfenco AVas in tho.se ibiys esteeunul, than run ii few 
kegs of hraudy, AVe. may fairly stiy he rests in 
peace. 

One of the most talked-of peculiarities of parish 
clerks is their ludicrous mi.stak(!S in the respond- 
ing Amnses of the psalms and hymns. (.)ue finds, 
however, on inquiry, that the mistakes generally 
attributed to them occur in the uneven verses- - 
namely, those Avliich the clerk has not to say. 
However, there is no doubt that they do often 
read their portion of the service in anything but 
the modern method, and shew by their pronuncia- 
tion that they have never rectuvod a lirst-class 
education at thii iuclu.'^ive sum of thirly-two guineas 
per ami um. One old fellow, Avhoni 1 used to sit 
over, Avouhl always read, ‘ Ba.st(;.se.s and all oaltul, 
warms ami AO'athexvd voula,’ not easily under, stood 
liy the uuhiitialed reader, hut easy of aolutiou 
to any oxie who will turn to the authorised version 
for tlie last evening of the mouth. 'I’lm satne old 
felloAv AA’(xul(l always read ‘stand ixi « tw, find sin 
not and nutliing would pemuado him Avlmt the 
three letters a-w-e risdly sjtelt. ’I’hen, again, one 
verse used to bring tears into our eyes every time 
that it recumal ; and its repetition mwer took 
iiAVay the ridiculous sound of the old fellow’s 
interpretation, nn he read at the top of a by no 
means soft or idea.sant voice : ‘Thur go the siiiba, 
and thur’s tlxat iuidi/ thmi^ Avhmu tliou’s made 
take lice’s basiime Ihurin.’ The poor man’s educa- 
tion had xmt cost much. ^ 

If one had to search for clerks of the. mo.st ad- 
A'anced tyjie, I nupjio.se the place to go would bo to 
.some I'ar western neighbourbood. DcAmn and Corn- 
wall luiAv, alway.s been noted for these fussy and 
uneducated personages ; and there, lairhaps, they 
have still a lingering <‘xi.stence. In the nioi’o 
populous parts of Mugland, they liave. hceu pushed 
asitle by advancing luiinners and laste.s. Tliom 
are not many clerks to be, de.stroyed now. Ooin- 
mon-.sense bus generally dune away with the duet 
between the par.sou and liiat functionary, and if 
there is not a decent choir, at all events the con- 
gregation now m;ike the re.spon.sos, , Still, hero and 
therii the old slaiiq> of clerk reiuains, and it has 
hee.n iny lot to eome across two decided specimens 
within the last few josus. 

One of these Avas at an important parish c.luu'clx 
in the siilnxrh.s of London, ’i'hc curate was li;u';u..-ii*d 
and ovenvovked, and one Biiuday lie asked me to 
say afternuuu prayer, and, take some bajitisms for 
him. I coUMonUnl willingly, and that aneriioou 
went through one of the most trying rrc.eues tlnil; 
it has been ever my lot to undergo simai 1 have 
been ordained. I had only been in the cbiuvli once 
before, at a coulirmtition, and the cold oppressive- 
ness of that service and ccrmiumy pnqiured me in. 
some Avay for what I sliould experimice. What 
hapi>euo( I, how(!Ver, exceeded ail my appriihensions, 
Wlinii I went into t!ie_ ve.sLry, a fussy stout man, 
sometliing betweexi an idle coiibler and a station- 
master at a very .small station, presented hiuxsolf : 
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‘ Most time to go in. — here ’s the surplice.' I put 
the surplice on. , It was large enovfgh for three 
clergymen, and I had much difficulty in finding 
my hands, and when I walked, it was at 
the imminent risk of tripping up and falling flat 
on my face. However, 1 managed to put on a 
hood, and then the fussy man produced what he 
called a scarf : a long broad silk band, like what 
I had s('en noblemen’s chaplains and doctors of 
divinity wear. Not liking its appearance, and being 
already overburdened with clerical garments, I 
meekly said : (for I was much afraid of the fussy 
functionary) ‘ I don’t wear that sort of thing,’ 
‘ But every one doos.’ ‘ I don’t,’ I said, still meek, 
‘ But you must.’ ‘ I don’t ; ’ this time a little more 
positively. ‘ But you must ; every one as comes 
here doos.’ Now, I don’t like to be bullied. 
Naturally of a meek temperament, if bullied, I 
wax determiiied, so I said firmly : ‘ I shall not,’ 
and turned away. That point settled, his clerk- 
ship observed : ‘ Time to go in. I goes first ; 
you give out the hymns. Four baptisms after 
second lesson. Now, then ! ’ Off he trudged, 
and I followed. Having been duly ushered into 
a box, and the door shut and fastened, having 
duly said my prayer, I began the service. 

The congregation consisted of some school children, 
liere and there a servant in the high box pews, and 
in the gallery two or three singers, who sang the 
ciinticles in a gentle kind of way, as if they had 
had too much dinner, to a very loud and sjiasniodic 
organ accompanimout, as of an organ that had been 
beared, in.stead’of oiled, about the pedals. Things 
progressed very fairly, till afte-r the collect for the 
dayi True, the clerk had all the responses to liim- 
S(df, a7ul flometiiuos he IVu’got them, lie was out 
of sight, down below somewhere, so that I could 
not see in what position or state he was in. After 
the collect for the day, however, came a loud, 
and, as if a ■wakiug-iip, amen ; and just as I pro- 
ceeded to begin the second colhict, a hand, unseen, 
from the side somewhere, pulled my surplice, 
and a sleepy voice half- whispered : ‘You be get 
too far;’ and then, as I took no notice, but 
went on, the same voice, in a more wakeful tone, 
added ; * No, you boan’t, though ; go on ;’ and 
the voice and' hand retreated somewhere down 
beIo\v, where I suppose it had been before. Then 
came the baptisms, in •which, what with the old 
fellow’s homeliness of manners, and the sfiualling 
of the babies, there was a most unpleasant want 
of reverence. When one of the sponsors was 
going olf before the service was over, the clerk 
indecoTOXXsly called to her all clown the church ; 
‘Here juju he to come ba<;k.’ Well, I never saw 
that okl clerk again, nor do I wish to do so ; but 
I know, that in the vestry, after the service was 
over, he charged two shillings for each baptism, 
and explained his conduct in church by saying 
ho, thought I had got beyond the third collect, and 
forgottiiix the hymn ! 

The second .specimen was clerk of the church of 
whicdi I myself for some years was vicar. When 
I entered on the living, I would willingly have got 
rid of the man if I could ; for besides being of not 
the best of characters, he was very deaf, and con- 
tinually saying amen at the wrong times and wrong 
places. However, I could not get rid of him 
myself, and my bishop having plenty to do without 
attending to his own business and his own diocese, 
refused to interfere, although I reported his clerk- 


ship for turning up one Ash- Wednesday with a 
black eye. However, I shelved the old fellow, 
by putting him in the choir, where, after vainly 
trying to say amen when the choir sang it, his voice 
was drowned, and at last he subsided into silence. 
There he is now, and will, I suppose, remain, a 
clerk in name, but not in sound, until his life’s end. 

And now I come to my last clerk. I only came 
into possession of him a few weeks ago. He is 
seventy years old. What he has been in years 
past, I know not, but of this I am sure, that ho 
never has, and never will, make any blunders in 
the responses, for the first thing he said to me on 
my arrival in the parish, was : ‘ Doanee tak no notus 
o’ inee, I’m a poore ign’rant ould fella. I 
cant zay it ater ee, for I was na’er lamed to read.’ 
With tliis incident, we will let the clerks rest. 
Tliey are getting fewer and fewer, and I suppose, 
before long, will bo things of the past, like double- 
basses, serpents, and clarionets. Their loss will 
not lessen the decency and order of our church 
services, though it may displease the lover of old 
times and old manners. 


A MOMENTOUS LIFE IN INDIA. 

It is doidjtful whether any three brothers, serving 
their country in one of her distant possessions, ever 
did and sufl'ored so much, deserved so well, and gav(?, 
so useful au example of duty, firmly, judiciously, 
andfearlessly performed, as Joim, Henry’ and George 
Lawrence. The first of them has obtainal the dis- 
tinction — as some men count distinction — of a 
]')eerage ; the second sleeps in a gloriou.s grave ; 
and tiie third has lately published to the world his 
Revdnurxnccs of Forty-three Years in Imlia, And 
what years were, those, and what critical perioils 
dill they include ! During those forty -three years, 
he who is now Lieutenant-general Sir George 
Lawrence, ICC.S.I, C.B., was intimately and per- 
sonally acquainted with the events which jjre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed the ever mem- 
orable disaster of Gabul. He was himself ‘given 
as a hostage, and remaiued eight and a half 
months in captivity.’ He was, meanwhile, ‘in 
almost daily comuiuui cation with Sirdar Mahoined 
Akbar IChuii and other leading Afghan chiefs ; ’ 
and the oifiniou he formed of their character ought, 
therefore, to be carefully considered by those with 
whom it rests to decide upon tlm policy to he 
adopted by us in our dealings with the Afghans. 
In 1846 he became the chief political authority 
at Peshawar ; he struggled heroically against the 
tide of the great Sikh revolt ; he was at lengtli 
overpowered, made prisoner, and kept in captivity 
and imminent peril ; and to him, wdieu the Sikh, 
leaders were rendered hopeless by defeat, ‘they 
applied frequently for advice, and made him the 
channel of confidential communication betweeix 
themselves and the British gorernniont.’ In 
March 1857, he was appointed ‘agent for the 
whole of Eajpootana;’ and so successful was his 
administration, that, ‘ during the momentous period 
between May 1857 and February 1859, when 
our power in India was shaken to its foundation, 
not one of the nineteen states or princes of 
Kajpootana wavered in loyalty, or withheld a 
cheerful and hearty support to the paramount 
power.’ 

So much by Avay of prelude. The reminiscences 
of a man 'who was so great a part of, so notable a 
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portion o£ liistury, deserve to bo consider^ more 
in dcslaib ■ Ceorffe i'iiiwronco was one of the Honour- 
able East .India Company’s almost iimuniorable 
j;;ooil ba[';.(ai'ns. I [e attended the Military Oollogo 
of .A<ldiseundjci ; received a oometcy on their Bengal 
I'idiiblishnient ; arrived at Calcutta on the lOfch of 
Heijt(iiul)cir and was immediately posted to 

till) S2d Eogimcul: of Light Cavalry. ‘Mind you 
idndy the nativci langnages, sir,’ was the excellent 
advice he rec.idvod from the Covoi'iior-goneral 
(llnstingri), with whom he had the honour 
to (lino. Tie, joined his regiment at Keitah, in 
.Hundelcund, fJn the IDth of January ; nine 
months al’lc^r was placed in charge of a troop ; two 
. years later became lientcnanfc and adjutant, and 
held the adjutancy until 1834, when he resigned 
it, 

All this lime India was in a state of profound 
peace ; but an iu(.’,id(mt occiirred illustrative of 
tinuis now bygone, and of the spirit that was 
wtji'king in y(mng Lawrence. He went to .Ne(!- 
nmeh to set! what had boon descrilicd to him 
mtirtdy as' a ‘toinasha’ (an extraordinary sight). 
.It turned out to be. a case of .suttee. Luwiv.nce, 
sii(;ing fi numlK'.r of his own trooper.^ prcsc'ut, askusl 
them whether they would stand by him if he 
utt(unpl(ul to rescue the woman. 'I'luiy wt're. (piite 
willing ; and he, approaching’ the fnneral-pyre 
near dnough. to a(l(.lross the woman, told he,i; that 
he, was reiuly to save. Inn.' life if she dt'.sircd it. 
Hhc e.vpaTSsisl her gratitude for tins (jlftir, but 
declined it, saying that she was ipiite willing to 
die. ‘ Immcs'liatoly afterwards the llames enveloped 
.lun', and in a tew seconds she, was bnrne(l In 
ashes. Ifercabn intrepidity was most astonishing, 
Wj-Kicially as she had not evtni tlie fjxr.it(un(nit of 
her hashiind’s bod^r to be (?.onHum(.‘(l witli her, only 
a portion of his clothes, aa he Jiimself liii.d di(!(l far 
frbm his Itoiue.’ But the lojjg spell of inactivity 
was ere long to he brolmu by wmnitliiiig more trci- 
ni(?iKlous than the proa^Hict of saving the victim of 
a barbarous cn.stom ; there ‘ caiu(‘ tlu; wcdcome 
order, iu September 1838, to prepare Ibr service, in 
the Held;’ and Lawremie’s r(igimei!t ‘Wiis ordered 
to join the anny of the End us, then being com’.en- 
Iralnd at Tferuzepore on tlupSutlej, for servicai in 
Afghani, stall, to iwtoro to .his throne tlin Ameer 
Shah St)oj:ih-ool-Moolk.’ At lirst, all goes well ; 
Chu/,uee is stormed, and captured, and Lawrence 
is ‘appo.!ntod prize-agent hy tlio Jlengal ctdumn.’ 
As the force advances, however, towairds Cabul, 
Irustworlhy iuformation is brought to the eliect, 
that Dost Mahomed, Shah Snojali’s rival, had 
('Scaped W'ith his family ; and Lawrence forms one 
of a party which, under the command of the gal- 
lant Captain Outram, starts oif in pursuit. '’I’lui 
jau'suit is fruitless ; and they who wont upon tlie 
wild-goose chase, liave to give it ni), and mulco the 
best of their way to Cabul, wdiere tliey arrive ‘to 
hear theitsual fail' of llio unsnccr'suftil/ iuclnding, 
of course, the hantor of kind fibouls. .llowever', 
‘ now that Dost Mahomed had iled the country, nml 
310 active ojtpo.sition to tlio goveniment of ‘Sheth 
Moojah was manifested in any (piartcr/ affairs wcire 
considered pretty (((.icure, and Lawrence was inslalhi< I 
t('-ni]mrari[y iu the po.st, which he afterwards tilled 
as pormnncntly ufi the course of tnunita permitted, 
of military secretary to Mr (afterwards Bir William) 
l^Eaonaghten. 

Coming events now l>egiu to throw their dis- 
mal shadows before ; and. m appalling doscriptiou 


is given of the celebrati'il Khyber Pasa. The day 
of Jingblsh hnmiliatiun, however, was not yet fully 
come. Host Mahomed surrendered ; mid suddc'uly, 
as if by magic, 1 lie whole of AfghauLstau assumed 
an appearance of tram^uillity -a sjiecious ami a 
short-lived trampullity. '.i'lie I'ity of ('abul was 
perfectly ipiiet until a (‘(.‘rialn (hiy in November 
.1841 ; and then news wai brou;',!!! le Lawreue.e, 
that ‘ the shops were all closed, and. ci'nwd.s of armed 
men were (illing llie streets, ;uid tmrnuinding (he 
houses of Sir Ale.ximder Biinics am! « 'ajiiaiii dolm- 
stone, which had been set oil lire.’ What man. 
could do, Lawrc'Uee did, to inspire, other.-! with 
a little of his own, dash and decision ; hul, ala. 1 
neither Brigadier Shelton nor Ceneral '.Elphin- 
stone woixUl listen to him, and, coinmem.’ing 
W'ith the murder of Sir Alexander .Buriios, \\-.h()se 
house was at the same time burnl-, a .series of 
iucredilile disasters wa,s inaugurated. ‘ Vacilla- 
tion and iueapacity,’ says (leuerid Idawrence, 
in his /llemwAiMHaos', ‘ruled iu unr miliiavy 
c'ouncila, and ])aral>ved the hearla of iho.se who 
.should have acted with energy and deiiiaioii. .Hy 
their deplovahle ■jiusilhuiimily, siu aci’ldi.'nliil 
('■meuie, wliieh could have Inicu quelled on the 
monmnt hy the iprompt employment of a, small 
force, became a rormidahle iiisnrree.tiun, whie.h 
ultimately involved the ruin of a gallant :u'my, and 
brought ilowu on our eouuliy a stigma, from which, 
iu tlm at load, she will never totally recovnir.’ 
Thinges went froin bad to wonse ; the llritish troo]w 
became, (hmioraHsr'd ; the Alghans suw that ‘ wc 
were afraid to act on the oHensive In act on the 
defensive was ruin; am! ‘ lletrftut ! relroatP was 
the cry. iSir ’Wnilium MaenughUm protesled, hut 
in vain; and, a.s a. last resource, negotiations wi'n* 
re -opened with the Afglian chialK Then followed 
that fatal courerence, iKitvs'cen Bir Williatu Mae- 
niigliteii and. Mahomed Akhar Kliati. Ijawnmce 
himself was present ; but he did not aclUidly nli- 
noss the murihu* of his chief, lie was. himself 
suddenly disiirmed, pinioned, and e.iUTicd off a 
priaomu’ ; ami all he saw, us he turned round, was 
Sir William ‘with liis head down the. dedi\ ity, 
.struggling to rise, and Ills wrirls luckt'd in the 
gms]) of AEahumed Akl)ar, horror and consterna- 
tion being appariuit in hi.s !;»!(*.’ .But it uflcnvarda 
came outth.it, ‘(juick a! ihom.dil, Akhar shot Al.ie- 
naghtoii through the. body witli one of’ Lawreneoh 
‘ own pistols,’ which Akhar laid lalely e.xprossed a 
fancy for, and had been pvo.senled with. Tlu*. 
tragedy took place on the 2;id of Decemher ; and 
on the 27 til of ilici same munth, Lawrence was 
liberated, through tlie inlluenco oi' the, ftirmidak'le 
chieftain, mimed Am wnoollah Kluiu, hy uhoi-o 
advice Lawrence urged on ‘Ueneral Eliiliiiiiilom* tlui 
ex'pedk'iicy of nveiding the, Khoord (lahid ]».er, ■; 
iu his retreat, as they were under the anllmrit^v of 
Mahomed ..Akliar Khan and his tlhil'/yo'., nho wei.: 
not to he tni led, but to fiioceiMl lluMiigh !!>» 
Zoormut country.’ (h'uer.d Bawivuce ip. ak; in 
unsjiaring terms of tlie iipatliy .shewn. on the o^im- 
fiiou of Bir William M.;«!U:ight'’n’M murdi'r, wlii! t 
he oulo.gises Biv William himself as liia ‘ bdoVfd 
and ever- to-he-lameutftd due!’,’ who.a; ‘ own service 
and his conntiyimm at large* have, reaa.im to lie, 
proud of him, aud to Ve.ipect ;uid cherish his 
momory, falling, as he did, a imudyr to ,his public 
duty,’ Ah In the charge of apalliy, he says : ^ 
almost within nuisket-shot of oiir intvt'uclied por- 
tion, and in broad d;iy, a Britifdi ouviy had been 
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Ijarljannisly iiinvflcred, and ])is mangled body 
allowed to remiiin. for Lours wLorc' be fell, and 
iinally to be ctirriod off by a savage mob, to be 
insulticd in every possildc waj'-j and paraded through 
the city, witboui; an attempt being made on our 
part tu save any of the jrirty, or to avenge this 
iim;<|ualled outrage.’ It is hard to believe that such 
language is a])plied to the hehaviour of Euglishnien 
confronting Orientals, of Englishmen akin to those 
of whom, "it might have been said during the 
Indian Afutiny,' ' One man. of you shall chase a 
thousand.’ But, certainly, an Afghan is not as 
some other Orieutahs are. ISTo wonder, then, tliat 
the ^iighans began to swagger, and that Sultan 
Jan. should have declared to Captain Lawrence, as 
lie then was, that ‘ one Afghan was equal to five 
European soldiers.’ But Captain Lawrence was 
equal to the occasion. ‘Sirdar,’ he instantly re- 
plied, ‘you have never yet met a European in foir 
•light ; and now, little as I am, if Akbar .Khan will 
promise to release mo if I overcome you in single 
combat, I am ready to light you to-morrow morn- 
ing, big as you are/ The tempting oiler was not 
accepted. 

To vesumo. Captain Lawrence, as has been said, 
was liberated, and sent hack to the English can- 
tonments. December ended ; and the new-year 
ojiened ominously with heavy falls of snow, and 
ail was gloom, misery, and confusion. Warning 
was sent to Ceueral Elphinstoue ‘ on no account 
to leave the caiitoumont, for no trust could he 
placed in the promises and oaths of the insurgents,’ 
.'.fSTovortheloss, orders were given ‘ for ejich lighting- 
man to take three days’ provisions in his haver.sack, 
and the forco to l.te mady to march at dajdireak’ on 
the dtli of .Tanuary. Oajitaiu Lawrence ‘Jiad soli- 
cited 1.0 be placed in charge of the ladies and 
chiltlren, with t.ho bite envoy’s escort of cavalry 
an<l Infantry, about 150 strong and his ‘place was 
arsigiie<l in' the roar of the advanced guard/ And 
so the retreat began ; and ‘at nine a.m. the trooiis 
moved oil', a crouching, dispirittid army.’ Not an 
Aighan was to be seen, as they left the cantonment, 
anti slowly picked their way tlirongh the smjw, 
M.he men sinking a foot deep each step, even in. 
the. regular traidc, and several feet if tlicy missed 
it, anti Wiuidered oil? But jio sooner had the. rear- 
guard ‘cleared the gate,’ than the Afghans, like' a 
s.varm of hornets, were u 2 )on them. From that 
moment comniencod a scene of liorror, sulfcring, 
;li.sgrace, and, nevertheless, of individual heroism, 
the general outlines of which are only too well and 
too generally known, and the particulars of wliich, 
. if they wore to he de.scrihed, would occupy more 
space than can he s^jared, and, to use the words 
.sap-jioscd to have been addressed to Dido by ASneas, 
Would simply ‘ renew unutlurablo gritif.’ Let one 
4.'xam2)le suliico, ‘ .For Goil’s sake, Captain Law- 
rentui, don’t leave :mo here ! ’ an English voice was 
heard to jdead. .Lawreaeo di.smounted '.at once, 
and found a sergeant of the 44th .llegiment, who 
at first aj»])eared only to Jiave ‘ lost his loft hand,’ 
hut, when he was raised itj), it was found that, 
from the nape of his neck to las backbone, he 
had been cut to jneces.’ ‘ What use is there in 
lifting him up?’ said the bystanders; ‘.he cannot 
1 ive many minutes.’ Lawrence reluctantly assented 
io tiii.s, and told tbe pooi' fellow tliere was nothing 
io be done for him. ‘Then, for God’s sake, shoot 
,1110 ! ’ saitl llui sergeant. ‘ Even this I cannot do,’ 
answered Lawrence sadly. ‘Then leave me to 


die,’ said the sergeant resignedly ; and so perforce 
he was left. Of all thi.s heart-rending retreat, Cap- 
tain Lawrence may he said to have been an eye- 
witness ; for though, after the first day or two, he 
was made over as a'lrostagc to Mahomed Akbar, and 
marched with tbe Afghans, and not with the Britisli 
force, he saAV all ‘ the awful spectacle the road pre- 
sented/ His condition may be considered to have 
been in some respect, s bettor Ibau that of the 
maiority of his brother-officcr.s, fellow-countrymen, 
and iellow-soldier.s ; but even Ills position was far 
from enviable, when he was liable, at one time, to 
be surrounded by tigerish, Glulzyes, bramlLshing 
‘long blood-stained knives,’ pointing exidtantlj'- 
to the hcaiJS of corp.ses, and with savage menaces, 
crying that not one would be spared. 

At length, after eiglit and a half months’ ca^i- 
tivity, during whicli ‘perished our Cabul army, 
sacrificed .... to the incompetency, feebleness, and 
want of skill and resolution of tlieir military 
leaders,’ and the aged General Elphinstone, ‘ whoso 
suffering of mind and body had been intense, bub 
he bore all with fortitude and resignation,’ Ava.s 
mercifully released l)y death, the hapi^y da.y of 
deliverance came, and Captain Lawrence and his 
late co-captives ‘ were met,’ as he says, ‘ by the 
gallant Ginnwal Sale, my brother Henry, and other 
ollicers, with the Ikl Dragoons and the 1st Light 
Cavalry.’ It i.s not remarkahlc that, after all tin.s, 
Oajttain Lawrence had ‘ a very dangerous illness/ 
and ‘ was forced to return on .lurlough to England,’ 
In Sii-i^teiuher 1840, he was once more in India 
and in harness ; and in the fullo^Ying December 
‘the Govoruor-gencral (Hardinge),’ he. sirys, ‘ con- 
sidovi)ig, from my intimate acquaintance with the 
Aiglnui.s, that I wa.s suited for the po.S‘t, ap 2 )oi:tito<l 
mo. pviuci 2 )!d as.siHta,nt to ihe Besident, and jjolitical 
agc'.nt on the. westoni i'rontier at .Peshawur.’ Du 
Sunday, the 20th of I’ehruary 1847, he entered the 
city o,f Pc.shawur ; the whole city poured out to 
moot him ; and ‘loud Avero the comjilaints of tluv 
])oor i)eo]3lo and their demands for Justice, many of 
them canying lire on their heads as illustrative of 
their extreme mi.sery and grief.’ Wi fch rvhat energy, 
promptness, and success, Major Lawrence, as he 
a])2iear3 at that time to have become, proceeded in 
the discharge of his new duties, may he hc.st sur- 
mised .from an anecdote related by himself. H(i 
and his assistant, Lieutenant Lumsden (now Major- 
general Bir H. Lumsden, K.C.S.L, C.B.), set out 
to correct matters in the Eusufzye country. After 
a while, he came one day upon some ‘ Sik'h soldiers 
reclining by a well, under the shade of some trees,’ 
and overheard • their conversation. ‘How is it, 
brother,’ said one, ‘ that not a Bikh has been nuu'- 
dered this time? Formerly, when we visited 
Eusufzye, not a day passed without seve.ral of us 
being killed.’ ‘It must be,’ replied a comrade, 
‘because these people are al'raid of the two white 
lace.s/ The two ‘ Avliite faces’ Avero, of course, 
Lawrence and Lumsden. 

Not even a Lawrence conld avert the great Sikh 
revolt. It broke out, and once more he Avas a 
jirisoner and in i)cril. His captors, hoAvevor, Avere 
fain to ask advice of him ; and a proud day it 
must have been for him, Avhen, after the famous 
battles of OhilltanAvallah and Gujerat, he ‘ stood by 
Gilbert, as the Sikh army, consisting of 16,000 men, 
passed him, each man, on throAviiig doAvn hi.s arms, 
receiving a rupee to enable him to support himself 
until ho reached his home.’ Major Lawrence Avas 
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ftppointfid dcputy-conimiasioner of tlie proving of I 
Pesbiwur ‘ undci' the government of the Pixnjuh 
hnt, in conruc, of time, Mas health was so seriously 
affectetl hy the climate, that he requested * to be 
Iransforred to some other ])ost/ The request was 
granted in July 1850 by Bord Dalhousie, who, in 
a very handsomely expressed letter, nominated 
Jlajor Lawrence ‘poliiieal agent in Meywar, in 
.ivujjiooLaiin,’ It is (juite a treat to observe the 
lun’dial and allwdionato but thoroughly manly rela- 
tions exif't.ing btdweeu Jilajor Lawrence and his 
hrotluiv lleirry. dMie two were frequently brought 
together in the discharge of dirty ; and in 1857, 
when Sir Heuay was removed from the post of 
‘ (aovcvnor-general’s agent for the whole of Baj- 
Iiocitana,’ to the chief-commissionership in Oude, 
that is to say, to that which was to be his death, 
he was succeeded by Major Lawrence. ‘ Feeling 
convinced,’ >says the ]atf,er, ‘ that the mutiny was 
general, and that no portion of the native Bengal 
army ccmhl be relied ujKm,’ from tlio very first 
oulbreaks at jirecrut; and Delhi, ‘ it wiis not without 
dismay that I contemplated our jiositiou in BaJ- 
pootana.’ d'he dismay was certainly not gronml- 
less ; but it diil not prevent him, as has ulreadv 
hi',en remarked, from coining trium|)luint out of 
the furnace of trial, and, Ihough the celebraled 
Taniea Topee thrice entered Bajpootana, from 
keeping the peace, save for a few petty disturb- 
ances thronghout the region. In April 1859, 
Tauvriincc took a well-eamed furlough in England ; 
in April 18{)4, lie retired altoge.thor, ‘ after a sor- 
yioe of furty-tliroe years ; ’ ami ho now rests, 
comfortably, it is to he hoped, on bis laurels, 
llis Jiifija/aL'ancas are as interesting as a romance, 
and ns instructive as a course of lectures. 


LATE ADDITTONB TO THE BBITISTI 
MUSEUM. 

Tins immense national storehouse of objects of 
aiitiipiity, natural history, art, science, and litera- 
tmv, has receully received va.st and costly aciais- 
sions, and appears to be year atlcr yi'ar drawing 
new classes of visitors. We learn that during 
1873, as many us 57U,()10 perisoiis were admilteil 
to the various departments. Of that numher, 
443,2(14 visited the general colloctioiiB ; 103,971 
were readc.rs ; 1345 were .students in the Manu- 
scripts Depurtmtiut, and 0281 in the galleries of 
Hculpture j and the rest ivere visitors to thuse 
portions of the grout building in which are stored 
the Onuunoiits, Coins, and IRIeduls, &c. The num- 
ber of visitors to the great circular Beailing-rooni, 
for the ]iur[)oso of study or research, was aliout 
i(i(K) less than in the iirevioiis yearj and it is 
curious to notice bow slightly the number has 
varied during the past six years, e-xcejiting only in 
1870, when tlio total fell to 98,971. The number 
in 1873 shews an average of 35G daily (allowing 
for iSuiuhiya and cleaning days), and each, reader 
appears to have consulted, on an average, thirtem 
vohnne.s per diem. 

The accuimilationa in the Department of Printed 
Books proceed apace, for, during the period of 
which we are treating, no less than 105,(597 arUctus 
have been received ; these artick$ are necessarily 


of a very miscellaneous description, and compriso 
volumes, parts of volumes, jiauiphlcLs, n(nvs[)a]K;rs, 
books and pieces of music, &c. d'liey have beeu 
acquired in various ways, ]j;irtly hy purchase, and 
partly by donation, Imt nuiiuly by the operation of 
the copyright laws (which conquil Um fonvarding of i 
a copy of every honk ■{uihlished to this a.ntL certain | 
other librarie.s) and of the inlm-mitiomd co])ynght i 
treaties. One of the most iiuporlant acquisitions 
recently made, is hi cojiy, heliovcd In he unique, of 
the original edition of Tyudalc’s “ Exposition of the. 
fyrste Epistle of seyntJhon,” prhdtMl ahroad, and 
issued in September L531, while Tyudalo was at 
Antwerp. This work xvas strictly prohibitiid. in 
England, and in the folloiving year was dmiounced 
by Sir Thomas More, in these terms ; “ Tlieu have 
wo fro Tyndale the fyu^te pystle of sayute John in 
suchft wyse expowned, that I dare say that lilessed 
apostle rather then his holy wordes were in sucho a 
sense byleved of allOrysteii people, luuhle lever his 
jtyslle liadde never ben put in w-ryl.yiigo.” The 
reprint of the work by the Parker Society was 
made from a later lulit.ion.’ 

Even huiguagt's little studied or known in this 
country are not neglected, for the IMuseum author- 
ities purcluisiid, in lvS73, a collection of (Jhineso 
classical and historical works, which I'orrued a por- 
tion of the library of the late M. .Pantliier 5 and 
we may liere numtlou that the somwhat ditlicult 
and very laborious 1a.sk of cataloguing the Ohinese. 
hooks in the library is going on satisfadurily, and 
that the catalogue is already partly set up in type, 
and will probably be published early in 1875. --Tlui 
liimUng (qieratiuiis iu eonuecliou with the MuKcmn 
.Inbrary luive assumed considerable pro[iortiou.s, for 
wo liud that the number of volumes soul; to bo 
lioinid in tlio course of lust year amounted tu 
H,42S ; while 039 inuuphlets have also been bound., 
ami 452 volumes repaired. 

In the Dejiarluuiut of M'ap.s, the most inter- 
esting acquisition of tJie yeiir is *a photogra])h 
fac-simile, tlu: cj'.Ki'.t tu'rx of Ihr, orvjinul, of the 
superb Mappomondo made at Venice in 1457--.59;, 
at tlio instance of Prince llemy the Navigator, 
and at the expense of hi-s uncle, King Alfonso V., 
by Fra hlauvo^ of the CJamaldalese (.lonvent of 
Ban Michele di Murano, on account of wdiich a 
medal was struck in his honour by tlie Bepublic, 
ile-scribhig him as (kisinographu.s im'.ompurabili.^,' 

The Manuscri])ts Department doe .4 not, as •\vo 
have eceii, attract many students at present, but 
as its existence and vaine got better known and 
a.]ipreciat(!(l, tlioir numbcni xvill, doubtless, rajudly 
increase, 'riie acquisition of Mauu.sc.ripts during 
ilie past roar is as follows: (leueral ( luHcction. 
241); JCgeiMon, 129 ; C!harler.s, :?.()4(; (bf wblidi 2820 
are comprised iu a colleidiou prim-.ijuill y fonued 
by ()hri.st(q)ber, Lord Hutton, liftceu beini.;' of 
dates before the (Jonquest). To this Department 
there has beeu added ‘a very richly illnmiimteil 
book of the Hours of the. Vi/'iiiii, written iu IL'anee 
ut the beginning of the liltecmlh cinitury. I'lie 
borders are of arabesqm? work, with birds, and 
insects, and grotesque ligures. The (Calendar is 
illustrated; and there are fourteen large.r mini- 
ufcures, painted apparently by an Italian artist, 
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ox by one sh owing strong Italian influence, who j 
lias also added to the ornamentation throughout 
the volume. The titles of the offices are in letters | 
of gold.’ ]\rrs Balie has presented the scores of j 
the operas composed by M. W. Balfe, in his auto- I 
(\ra-ph (in forty volumes) ; and Mrs Grote has ' 
presented the note-books and collections of the i 
late Mr Grote, connected with his Hiatory of \ 
drcccti, together with Political «?Ki other Essays (in 
twenty volumes). During the year, .sixty-three 
manuscript volumes have been added to the ; 
tlriental collection ; they arc in fourteen different 
languages, including Japanese, Persian, Coptic, 
Chinese, Cingalese, &c. The more remarkable are : 
‘A poetical account of the Chinese conquest of 
Uepaul in 1790 A.n., written by the Emperor of 
China — a folio volume, inclosed in curiously 
carved wooden covers, from the Summer Palace 
near Peking ; the entire text is embroidered in 
red silk on blue ground, it is said by the ladies 
of the Imperial family;’ and ‘a history of the 
Mikado.s in Japanese — thirteen volumes inclosed ' 
in a box of lackered wood. This work, it is 
said, ■was written for private use, and has never i 
been printed.’ 

In the Department of Oriental Antiquities, wc 
find that ‘ a temporary case has been placed in the 
Nimroud Gallery ; and a portion of the ohjeels 
obtained by the mission of Mr G. Smith to Meso- 
])Otamia, and presented by the proprietors of the 
.Daily I'elcyraph, has been exhibited in it. This 
nussion, which, has enriched the Assyrian collec- 
tion, was carried put at the expense of the pro- 
prietors of the .Daily Tdcymphp and among other 
improvemeut.s, 'we are told that 22 Assyrian bricks 
have been framed and glazed! The number of 
additions during 1873 was IKJS, many of which 
are of a very curioufi and interesting nature ; .such 
as, the Basalt iVagmeut of a dial or clepsydra, 
having on it representations of Philip Arridama, 
324--3i0 B.C., ill adoration to the god Khem, or 
ilin, and other deities ; on it is inscribed OCT., 
the heginning of the month Octohei'.’ 

llis K(,) 3 "ai Highue.ss the Prince of Wale.s pre- 
sented to the Department of Greek and Homan 
Autiquitie.s ‘ a quadrangular stele of white marble, 
on the four sides of which is inscribed a decree 
of the city of Rhodes, recording the raising of a 
voluntary loan for the defence of the city in some 
great emergency. The names of the contributors 
to the loan, and the sums subscribed by each of 
them, are recorded on the tnarhle. Three tran- 
scripts of this decree are ordered to he inscribed on 
sfdce, and set up in three public places in the city. 
hTom the character of the paleography, this decree 
may be referred to the third century before Christ ; 
aiul from internal evidence, it is not unlikely that 
the emergency for which the loan was raised was 
the cclelirated .siege by Demetriu.s Poliorcetes, 305- 
304 B.C. This inscription was formerly imbedded 
in the pavement of the Ghurch of St John, in 
Rhodes. After the Turkish conquest, this church 
became a mo.squo, the vaults under it being used 
as a powAcr-magazinc. In 1850, the powder 
o.xjiloded, and the church wa.s destroyed. The 
stele was broken into a number of fragments, but 
the main part of the text was fortunately unin- 
jured.’ Among the purchases wo find ‘ a chalcedony 
.scarab, on which is engraved, in an archaic style, 
a draped male figure ' playing on the lyre. . . . 
The buck of the scarab is caived in the form of a 


SatyPs head.’ A splendid collection of antiquities 
of various kinds was purchased of Mr Alessamlro 
Castellani, comprising bronzes, fictile vases, terra- 
cottas, marbles, &c., of which ive regret that _ the 
limits of a brief magazine article will not admit of 
our giving more detailed particulars. Mr G, T, 
Newton reports, with regard to tlie excavation.^ at 
Ephesus, that Mr Wood h.as continual the ex])lora~ 
tion of the site of the Temple of Diana, and has suc- 
ceeded ill determining its area by tracing the re- 
mains of the platform on wdiich it was built. — To 
the curiosities of the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography, there have 
been added, among many other things, ‘ a hat of 
plaited ivorj'', stated to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth;’ ‘a “black-jack” with the initials of 
King Charles L, and the'date 1646, and an old Eng- 
lish leather “ hottel ’ ‘an ivory tankard, carved 
with a bacchanalian procession in high-relief, and 
set with jewels ; a salt-cellar of ivory with similar 
designs, mounted in silver-gilt ; and a gold box 
with enamels of oriental design, formerly belong- 
ing to Queen Charlotte — all bequeathed by Lady 
Prances Vernon Harcourt.’ 

In this part of the Return we are informed that 
‘ the Christy Collection is open on Priclays by 
means of tickets, to be obtained at the British 
Museum.’ Considering that the collection is housed 
at 103 Victoria Street, IVe.stniinstcr, we are not 
surprised to find that the effect of this somewhat 
absurd regulation lias been to reduce even further 
the small number of visitors, for it is hardly to he 
expected that many ]ieop],e will go all the way to 
Bloomsbury for permission to inspect the contents 
of a few rooms in Victoria Street. Some of the 
additions, however, to this collection are very intiir- 
esting, especially those classed under the heading, 

‘ Ethnography of A.sia.’ 

The Departments of Natural History are evi- 
dently progressing in a most satisfactory manner, if 
UTiy confidence can be placed in figures, for wo fmd, 
from Professor Owen’s report, that the number of 
specimens added in the year 1873 was 30,42-1. Of 
these, 10,644 have been registered in the Department 
of Zoology ; 18,501 in that of Geology ; and 12.97 
in the Department of Mineralogy. In the Zool- 
ogy Section, rve are told that tlie most important 
acquisition for the ‘Birds’ branch was the pur- 
chase of Mr A, R. Wallace’.s collection of Malayan 
birds. This gentleman travelled in various parts 
of the Malayan Archipelago during the years 
1854-62, with the object of studying the natural 
history of those islands, many of which had never 
before' been visited by naturalists, and are still 
most difficult of access to collectors. An account 
of Mr Wallace’s travels, and the more important 
results, is given by liiiu in his w'ell-kuowu woik, 
The Malayan Ardiipelago. Many other birds, 
reptiles, fishes, mollusca, &c, from varimis part.s 
of the world, have been added to the treasure.s 
of our national storehouse ; and among the insects, 
we note especially that twenty .species of Cokffpteva 
from Japan, new to the collection, were obtained 
by exchange from G. Lewis, Esq. ; two new .species 
of the genus Eiijuhis, tlic first representatives of 
the genus received from Japan, were among the 
number. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings has 
been enriched by the addition of 10,015 objects, 
of which 2017 were olitained by presentation. 
EurtW, ‘the second volume of the Catalogue of 
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Hiitirlcul PriiitR and ]>iwvinf.fs lius heon publislied, ! 
ainL itompTirius, in n«yriy n. tlunisauil patfos, cuti'ics i 
aliolii hunclR-d in. number, dealing witli the 
judilii’artuid pei'iamal satires oi! the period from 
fiuno 1089 to 1739’, oapi'oially those ilhisliutiug 
i.lic contest betwociii, Protestantism and .Roman 
< titholicism, the aval's with .Louis XIV'., ineliidiug 
ilui war of the Mpauish Hin;mssioij, tlm dual defeat 
of James li,, the j''reneh “ Hiiivcrsal Monarchy,” 
ilie High (Jhiirch and .Low Olmrch parties, the 
C'alf’s Jlciid Ulul), the South Sea and Mississippi 
schemes, the early history of the Opera, the nicuhii'ii 
stage and jiantomiiue, lotteries, the .Dmiciml, felir 
0. Waljiole and his Exeter scheme, aird the early 
works of Hogarth.’ The third volume of the 
Oataloguo is progressing towards completion, ainl 
compi.‘(diends a list of subjects of equal inlere.st 
Avitk those wdiich ^ve have Just emnuerated, and 
in, this .Departmejit .'.pnat progrtiss lias apparently 
been made towards the better arnuigomout of its 
very valuable coutwil s. 


TMIE MANOIMIOUSE AT ]\r.T'LVOKJh 

OHAFrKa VI. 

fbino on, Sir Knave ; have done your foollidmess, 

And toll ino how then liiu.t disposod Ihy charge. 

Thk dog^eart containing Sailor and Collop drove 
stealthily along in the gloom and falling snow, and 
by-and-by they roaehed Thornton Common, .llere 
the darkness 'ivas still more intense. It was only 
possible to iiross the common liy trusting to Ihe ! 
instinct of the horse, a strong, nfieful, hired hack, ; 
who had a tolerable notion of tlie diroc.tion of his 
stable. At the same time, in allowing him to 
select Ilia matt, it was necessary to ])ermit him to 
choo.so hi.s pace also, and his i'avourile pace ivaa a 
slow walk. It became inexpressibly wa-arisunie, 
this snail-like plodding through the darkness, | 
vainly siraining the eyes to make out some leadings j 
marker foatnre of the landscaiielhat might coui'ey , 
an assurance of being in the rigid track. Sailor ' 
bore it all li’aiK[uiny ; .hisTife Jiad seasoned him | 
if) such patient waiting; but Oullop lidge.ted and 
mttC'd, and. cmihl hardly restrain his impationc(>. 

When, ns it .seemed, they had got into the very 
middle of the common, the lior.'^o suddenly came 
to a full stop, put, Ilia nose to the ground, .sniJfed 
and suort'Oil, but refii.sod to proceed any farther ; 
and in answer to the application of the wdiiji, 
sidled, and began to back. 

“ Hold hard u lilt, there, .'Mastjer Oollo]),’ (p.ioth 
flailor. 'Perhaps there’s smuething in the road. 
I’ll jump down and see.’ Jfe sulk'd tlie action to 
the w'ord, and felt (‘.autiously all round with hi.s 
feel. Presently he struck again.st somet.hing soft 
mid yielding -a snow-drift, it seeme<I, that had a 
c.ore of some 'harder Rubatance, A low .smutli- 
ered groan came from out this heap of snow as 
IHaihir tried to kick it away. It was a man, who 
was lying rvith his foot in the ditch, and Ids body 
across the road. 

'What cheer, my lad?’ cried f=!aiIor, diving into 
the middle of the drift, and .seizing the man by 
the waist. — ' llere, Mr Gollop, here’s a craft as has 




gronudfid here. {'!oiiu; ami. l.-ear a hand to ;;et. him \ 

oh? ’ : 

The man wns carried to the dog' cart ; and by the I 
light of the huujt.Hailor rccogiu,;ed hi.; fai'o --ii W'is ; 
Tom llapley. .U.e was iu a .-oil, (J‘ traucf;, a/id it 
seemed at find as if it waaihl lie imposi-abie to ; 
arouse him. Sailor began vigorously to rub hi; | 
hand.s and tlie bm'k of hm ears; and piv-vutly be, 
o'pened ills eyes, and tried to mov''. When In* , 
had revived a' little, they hoisted him into llm had: i 
of the dog-cart, covered liim ai5 w.-n-udy as ilu"; 
couhl rvitii rugs and greatcoats, and stalled for 
lliscopham. li, -was a long, di'eary drive : (h-‘ u'-,;.- 
seemed interminable ; but at last the livct faint 
gleam of a distant gaH-lamp shewed ihmu Ih.afc 
they had come through the dangerous ]».'irt 'if thilr j 
jonruoy. Tom had recovered his Bciisos a little ou } 
the way ; and when the tr;ip came to a sfnud~!-tiil, | 
oirpo-yite Colhqi’.s .diiqi, he was able to dismount j 
with a little assistance. Emily was aroused, and. i 
Tom W'a,s put into a warm bed, and hot driuka 
given liini. When he. began to come to lutu.seU', 
he was in a great shite of iiiiiul about his ■wife, 
who hufl been left aloiai all the night, and on 
whom the exciteme.iit and susjiense might have 
the very ■worst etfect : however, there was no hel]> 
•for it. .ft would bo impo.wible 1u cro,ss llie com- 
mon till daylight had ciiiue. 

The morning after tlie snow-storm broke line 
and cheery. The iields wei'e covered with a white 
•sparkling garment. The snu rose n]* from rmi a 
liaze of viidet and gold into a pure Idue r,ky, pale 
I and cold, but cheery. 

The early sun made quite a bright and pleanaut 
seeno of Pack klillordts*. TJic yard was Hj.>ark~ 
ling with flaky, nutroddeii snow; and the auii- 
beams were refmet.e(l into a myriad of raiuliow 
Jewvls, in fcHtoons of glittering icieles. The privet; 
hedge, gleamed with iiri-iiuiitic nuhmm, and the old 
wood-house looked like a fury grotto in frosted, 
.silver. 

il’liese early sinilieama arou.,ed Mrs Pajih'y In 
a .lull .s(!Uijo of her iiiisery and deKoIatiou. Till 
now, she had hoped against her inward convie.tiuu, 
that Tom had been detained by the storm, ami Imd 
staid for the nigjit with some friend in the vil- 
lage, waiting ibr the niorningV, light to find his 
way lioine in f:d'ety. Put now it was binad day- 
light, and he laid not conus. She lelt sadly ill and 
worn; the biiliy was crying despi'Uitely, ami would, 
not be comforted, Simdy dm was altogether 
abandoned and desert, ed. 

Py-aud-liy, she hcfird the soft sound of wheels, 
that ceased ut the gvite ; mid then .she sed, up in 
bed, Avitl) fear ami oxpee.taliou. Ve.s, there it wji-', 
as she had in lu'r secret heart known it would be 
--l.he. Hound, of m.'iuy feel; they were earrying a, 
'burden," -il; war; 'Pom, whuiu tluy ,!iad brought 
home deml. i 

Tluu'e was Saiim's voie.t,;, and, anotlier, g'niller, 
but not Tom’s. .No; bIic. would never lu’ar that 
voice again ! 

‘M,r.s P.a]dey, "Mm Paple.y!’ cried Suil'.>v from 
below ; ‘ liow ari! you get, ting ou V 

They we)'e, going to hreak il to licr gently, hut 
a'lie would know all at once. Sim sprang fnim the 
bed, and ran liastiJy to the door; M) Sailor, 
wliat have you done with him I Uli, toll me quick, 
the very wor,-,! ; what has hai'pem-.d, ti> Toni.?’ 

The JK‘.vt moniont, he, lieki iser in hi i mms, a,ud 
Ms ' rough rimy beard was aguiimt her cheek. 
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Wlial: Inisiiiess liavo you out of iDecl, old woniau ? 
Yoii go baclv directly, and lie quito still, while I 
lalk to you, for I’ve got good news for you.’ 

But after the first hurst of joy at seeing her hus- 
h.aud Sidii home, there came a revulsion of feeling, 
IVdiy hiid she hccii made to suifer so poignantly ; 
had slm not hud enough to l)oar other ways? 

.As she heard, however, of Tom’s doings the 
night before — of his extreme peril and marvellous 
eseaj'L', shti forgot her own suflerings in tins 
iliought of what might so easily have been; and 
when he told her of the appointment that was 
vacant, and of the chance ho had of getting it, the 
new’s seemed to he a very satisfactory equivalent 
for the miseries of the preceding night. 

‘He’s down-stairs now,’ said Tom — ‘Frewen, I 
3neau ; that’s how I contrived to get back so ea^i 3 ^ 
He has driven us over, Sailor and me, in his 
phaeton. A pair of horses, and everything grand, 
<.)]r, lie’s a regular gentleman, is Frewen ! And he’s 
come to look over the hoirse. He’s hound to do 
that once a year, by the will, and the year ’.s just 
ax') since Aunt Betsy died.’ 

‘ I’m off now, Ilajiloy,’ cried Frewen’s voice from 
below. ‘ I .shan’t ilisturh your good wife. I su])- 
pose you haven’t broken a hole through the wall 
up there V 

‘ No, indeed, sir,’ said Tom, coming down-stairs 
laughing. ‘ Good-bye, sir, and many thanks to 
yori.’ 

‘Tom,’ said his wife, when ho came nji again, 
you misled 'Mr Frewen just now. Look there!’ 
she cried, uud’pnintod up at the hole in the wall. 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Tom, timiiug pale. 
‘ Wlio did iliat ? I must go and tell Frcweii about 
it.’ 

‘Don’t bn sill,y, fl’om ; but sit .still .and listen, 
while 1 tell j’ou how it liapjieued.’ Tom lislenwl 
incrednlonsly to his wilb’.s descrixition of the 
noi,so3 of the iiight. Jle atlributed them to 
hi.s wife ’.4 imagination ami fe.ar;?. But when .she 
told him of the thing Buit liad jumped through 
the Avail, he couldn’t refuse to helieve in that, fur 
there avus the iiatent fact of the hole to eouliria 
his Avife’s narrative. 

Tom got on a chair, and examined the break, in 
the AA’ali. flhcu he saAV that there had once been 
a doorway here, Avith an open space over the. door, 
Avhich once might have been glazed, but Avas now 
only paxiorcd over. ‘ It Avas the cat,’ cried Tom in 
a Aviice of derision; ‘the old black cat, that Avas 
mons'mg over her old hunting-grounds. She must 
have seen the light shining tfiroxxgh the thin paper, 
and made a spring right through it ? But hoAv did 
the cat got into the house ; and Avhat could have 
frightened her f 

The strangeness of these occurreiujcs, hoAVCAmr, 
gr.'tdually faded Ivom their minds, under the influ- 
e.nce of' newer and movcj powerful inipre.Si5ioiis, 
Sailor might haA'e throAvn some light ujjou the 
JuaLler; but Sailor didn’t choose to say anything 
a])ont Avhat he had Avituerisc<I that night in the old 
barn. He Avas a cautious old felloAV ; and he didn’t 
care, to make an enemy of his neighhour, Skim, 
Avho, he knoAV, bore him a grudge already. 

Tom Eaphiy Avas soon plunged in all the excite- 
ment of a canva'^s and eojitest'ibr the collectorship. 
1 1 Avas a long-})rotracted alfair, and there Avere many 
candidal o.s, but .FreAvcn’,s influence carried the day, 
and Tom Avas elected. It Avas midsumnicr, hoAV- 
xiver, before ho got Ids appointment, and Michael- 


mas ])cfore he could get to work, so that he had 
his hands full to get in the next rate by Olirist- 
mas. Tom, nevertheless, Avas full of ueAv-born 
zeal, and very pleased and ]iroixd. He was some- 
body in the jjarish noAv, and could take his part 
in the eveuiug discussions on parochird matters at 
the Iio7/al Ouk, and si)cak Avltli axithority. People 
left off calling him Lord Toxn, and sa’iuted him. 
respectfully as Mr B,apley. He Avouldn’t, liowever, 
give up the rent-free house and the ten sliilling.s 
a Aveok from Mr FrcAvon, notwithstauding that 
they Avere dreadfully cramped for room. 'W'luit 
AA'ith the baby and little Bertie, and the cooking 
and the Avashiiig, and the chatter and noi.se that 
were always going on, Tom found it desperate 
hard work to got on AAUth his accounts. And there 
Avas the big iiouse lying empty and sealed up 
beside them. 

Tom had got to make the ugav rate, and fdl up 
all Ilia receipts, before lie could begin to collect ; 
and althougli ho tried hard and did the best lie 
could, he Avas A'cry much, afraid that he should he 
behindhand Avith his AVork. 

‘Tell you Avhat, Lizzie, I shall go cloau dis- 
tracted, and out of my mind, if this goes on,’ he 
cried one day, A\dien the noise and confusion Avera 
Avorse than usual. ‘ I ’m making all kinds of mis- 
takes, and I shall be all Avroug Avitli my account,? ; 
and then, Ai’^hat Avill become of us 1’ 

‘ Well, I don’t see hoAV I can manage any better, 
Tom,’ .said Lizzie : ‘ my hands are full enough-— 
you ought to have a room to yoursell', Avhere you 
can Avork quietly Avithout au,y botlier.’ 

‘Ought stauds for nothing,’ .said Tom despair- 
ingly. 

‘ Stop a bit ! ’ cried Lizzie ; ‘I’ve tbought of sonm- 
lliing. Now, don’t you Ijotlier me for a minute, 
Tom. Yo-s, I ’vet got it,’ Lizzie ran up-stains ; ami 
Avhen she came doAv.n, .she told Tom that he had 
better go for a Avalk till things Avere quiet, and 
thiit, if lie liked, he might call, at the Jito?jal Oah, 
and talk to Aunt 'Booth. In fact, she kept him 
out of the house all day long, lunler one i>retext 
or another ; and when niglit came, and it AVas 
1,ime to go to bed, Lizzie took him up-stair.s Avith 
an air of pride ami my.stery, and_ sheAved him .a 
door opening ont of their bedroom into the unused 
house. 

‘ Noav,’ said Lizzie, ‘ you see Avh.at I have been 
doing all day long. 'lYalk into your office, Mr 
Ovenseer!’ 

‘0 Lizzie, hoAV could you do such a thing! 
Why, Frewen Avill find it out, and then he ’ll turn 
us out of the house, and take aAvaj’’ our alloAvauce 
too.’ 

‘ Why, Tom, I’ve only taken out some nails, and 
imlled doAvu some laths, and knocked away some 
jilaster, and .saAvn away a stick or two — that ’s all !’ 

‘ 'YouVe only broken into Aunt Betsy’s hou-se — 
that’s all !’ muttered Tom. 

‘ But come in aud loolc,’ said Lizzie coaxiugly, 
‘how nicely I’ve managed everything.’ She 
opened the door, and revealed a neatly furnished 
room with a carpet on the floor, and in the middle 
a mahogany table, Avitli Tom’s books and inkstand 
and blotting-paper, laid out in a neat .and orderly 
manner, ‘There’s light, too, from the skylight 
ill the daytime ; they nevCir blockcal that up at all.’ 

: ‘ Yes, it ’.s all very nice,’ said Tom-— ‘ very nice 
indeed ; only, I’m afraid old Ih'cwen Avill nut 
pleased.’ 
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‘ ?ooh ! ’ cried Lizzie. ' As for Frewen, I sliould 
like to see liiin couiiug prying into my Tjeclrooiu— 
I’d Bt'iid iiim out ia a hurry.’ 

‘ J'uL it’s iu tlie will, dear, that it’s to be done,’ 
said ''Poia soJwunly. 

‘Tluvn it’s in lay will that it shan’t ho done, and 
surely one woman’s will is as good as another’s,’ 

On the whole, Tom didn’t refuse, next moniing, 
to avail hijuseU* of his new office ; and he got on 
so well with lii.s work, that he hogan to be quite 
recoiiciled to the arrangement, and owned to Lizzie 
that lie thought the risk of Frewen’s finding them 
out AVas very small. 

Tom Eapley got on very avcU indeed with, his | 
first collection ; very well, tliat is, as far as getting j 
the money went, for people were inclined to ' 
grumble at him, as being far more strict and exact- | 
ing than his predecessor Patch. ‘I’d never a 
voted for you, Tom Hapley, if I’d known you’d bo 
as sharp as th.ia upon us,’ wa.s the remark of more 
than one of his hjrmer sn])pnrter.s. Some people, 
too, Ave.rc uncommonly Piiitetul. One ohl lady, 
who lived in a (iotbige hy lieiuclf, jind Avho Inul 
given ’fom a <leal of troiihle before she w<mld ]iay 
at all, put the money iu coppers upon the rvindow- 
fiill, and hade him take what; ho waut.eil. lie 
foiuid, when he ciime to haudle them, that they 
were pretty mnirly red-hot, and he Wiis ohliged to 
di’oj> them' more quickly than he took them up. 
Ilnw'ever, he got the money in one way or othm’ ; 
bu,t the next 'matter that troubled him was, hoAv 
to dispose of it. 

He had the money all in gi.dtl.^ JTo wouldn’t I 
take cheques; ITcwen had advised him not to do it. 
lie Couldn’t he always running over lo Bisco]>- ■ 
ham to present cluviucs; and Frewen told him that 
any delay in presentation might make him liable 
to the parish, if any .sliould not ho duB' paid. 
Tom was very nervous about hi.s roiqionsibility ; 
but he thought he AVoixldn’t be wrong if he had the 
money all in good golden sovereigns. As the 
money grew iu ann.iuut, however, Tom hecanu.*. 
mo.re and more uneasy. He had over live hmnlrifd 
ouiuls in the liouse. The premises were lightly 
uilt and badly .secured ; many people knew of I 
the money that Avas lodged at Tom’s house, am I 
there Avere several men iu the village whose 
diameter’s Avere none of the best— among others, 
Bldtu', and, unluckily, Skiiu had looked iu one, day i 
Avlien Tom Ava.s counting his money, and had seen 
tho sovereigns tumbling one over another on the 
table ; Avhereat his face, had lighted up Avith a 
gleam that made Tom sliucldoi*. Most people in | 
Tom’s situation Avould have hanked the money ; I 
but there Avas no bank nearer than Biscopham, and j 
to take it there involved lo.siiig a day, and tlie 
expense of hiring a conveyance, unless lie Avent 
in <,in market-day and hy u carrier’s cart. .Besides, 
T(uu Avas nervous about banks also— -the.y lunke 
sometimes. How, as long as ho had got the. 
money ijx gold under hi.s hands, ho aaa-is .safe ; and 
ye.t, Avhen he looked at his luig of coin, it struck 
5iim hoAV easy it would be for anybody to make oil" 
Avith it, and hoAv usele.ss to try to trace the money, 
once gone. Thoi-e Avas this advantage about gold, 
hoAvcAmr — he could hide it wherever, he idoa.'fed, 
ami it Avould take no harm. He might put it 
doAvn the well, for instixnce, or bury it in the 
garden. And yet, he_ would never know a 
moment’s peace if ho left the gold hidden out- 
side the house ; he Avould bo Mways imagining 


tdiat somebody had Avatchwl him, and avus now 
possessing liimself of tlu; treiwure. 

After much tlumghl, Tom made uj) libs mind to 
hide tho money, and hide it iu the eiujity house. 
That was guariied and secni’iid at every ])oinl;, xuid 
was fuvUie.r protectwl hy the superstitious fears <ti! 
tlie villagers. The. house, shut up and abandoneil, 
had acijuired the reputation of beiiif; hauuteil ; all 
sorts of tales Avero told about 1h(i place - of ligbU; 
seen, and souud.s heard iu tin* deuit id' nigld ; and 
few of the iuliabitants of Milford AVuuld willingly 
pass the phice after dark. 

The arrangemeuts of the old house wo'i'e all 
familiar enoxigh to Tom, Tho room he oc.cu)>ie(l 
a.s an office avus over the large ;fr<mt-kitchei), Avbi(;h 
occupied the Avliolo of the ground Jloor of that 
wing! The lauding of the hack staircase leading 
to the liifcclieu Avas just outside Tom’.s ollice-door, 
and thxxt door once opened, htj Avould have xiccess 
to tlie kitchen, aiul could, hide liis money undei’ 
one of the. bricks iu the. lloor easily enough, Tlnire 
Ava.s no danger of any one getting iu t.he.re ; aud if 
the.y xlid, how should lliey sns]H*ct the existence of 
the’ buried treasure 'I 

Tom AV'<mt up to tlic blmdvsmith iu the. village, 
and tolling him that he luid lost the ke.y of his 
cupboard, proe.ured a huiieh of <dd keys aud a file. 
The lock of his office-door avjis not a complicated 
one, and with a litl.le filing and adjustmeut of a 
key, he soon contrived to ojica it. ''J’lien he went 
hack to his oAVii kilclum, jeneured alight, locked 
the, outei- door, and proeixedfad to mxplore. ids way 
to tlie bimnnoiit of Aunt BeLsy’.s house, 

.Mouldy ami musty, Hiiielt everythiug about the 
(d<l place. Ln.st was every wlnn’c, aud colxAvebs Avifcli 
great fat spiders, who luirriod olf into crevices at 
Tom’.s approach, and lay there, doubtfully, with 
one cruel liairy talon .stretched out, wmideriug, 
pcrhaji.s, if the end of eAmrything Avere. e.omtq dr 
only a bigger ily tluiu ordinary, that might hy- 
aud~by be entangled, and iqnnmg upon, and 
devoured. In the brickdl pas, sages ludow, a 
.settlement of ants had e.ytahli.shc<l themseh’e.s, and 
rai.sed a nusl, ; Avhilst the oarlhAVonuH had thrown 
their ca.stings all along the crevices, Tmn matUx 
Ida Avay to the kitchen, looking neither to the. 
right nor to the left, eveiything seemed, so di.smal 
and Avnful, He liail sonm little difUeully xvitli tlie 
kitchen-door, for the. Imde Ava.s of a dillcreut pattei-n, 
and iinally he Avas oldiged lo use a screAvdiiAuu’, 
and take the lock right oif. 

The kitchen looketl desulate, indeed. The black 
beetles had pennauently camped out on its Hour, 
and coAmrod it witb. tlunr odious battalious. At 
the sight of Tom uml the lighted euudie, tiiey 
retreated indeed, but did not talvo to flight. ‘ They 
Avei.’ft so unaccustomed to man, their tameuei.;,s xviCA 
shocking to .see.’ .Like Epic heroes among a ci’mvd. 
of ordinary AA’arriors, huge cockchafers, Avit.Ii, ex- 
tended feelers, ran hither aud thither, us If organi;' 
ing their follower.^, and urging tliem on to liattle ; 
Avhilst wliite venerable insects — the Ei.'stor.s of this 
mirky host— formed the centres of groups which 
might he councils of Avar, 

Tom stepped gingerly among the black beetles, 
and coming to tlie centre oi‘ tho kitclien, looked 
curiously around. The range and hoUer, Avhie.h 
he had'ktioAvn so bright and poll-, lied iu Aunt 
Betsy’s time, AV'ere uoav coverial Avith ru.st, and a 
kind of red, gri-iisy ][K;rs]viratiou. J'*(*t\veon tlie 
stones of tho hearth, straggling bleached grasses 
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had thrust themselves ; and the soot that had fallen 
from the chimney had Ibrined the basis of a sort of 
mould, on whicli there was a feeble growth of 
vegetable life. Tlio saucepans still hung on their 
nails with their lids beside them, once of a sil- 
very brightness, now rusted and discoloured. Plates 
anrt dishes stood all of a row above the kitchen 
dresser, covered with dust and grime. The eight- 
day clock in the corner was the only thing that 
kept its accustomed asjjcct — its face still shone 
out bright and clean, ami the round moon and the 
astronomical emblems upon it were the only 
cheerful things visibhi. 

Tom didn’t stop long looking about him, hut 
presently remembered what had brought him here, 
and he then began to consider where he should 
dig his hole, and hide his money. It must be in 
a place he should have no dil'iiculty in finding 
again himself, and with that view, he couldn’t do 
better than make the hiding-place in the very 
centre of the kitchen. Tom paced it out from 
corner to corner, and wdiere his footsteps crossed 
eacdi other, he prised np the brick.s, and dug a 
hole. He had less difllculty in tliis than he 
■o.xpccted. The bricks came up easily enough, 
and the ground below was quite loose and friable. 
He didn’t dig very deep, for he wus unused to the 
work, and he ached so badly across the small of 
the back, that he got quite weary and exhausted. 

‘ This will do very well,’ he said to himscdf 
Nobody will dream of looking hero for it ; and. 
people are too much, iifraid of the house ever to 
think of gi'.ttlng in.’ He put his bag of money 
into the hole, replaced the (jartli, beating it care- 
fully down, levelled the bricks accurately, ami ' 
removed all. traces of his work. 

* There ! ’ lie cried, nourishing his spado over his 
head; ‘that’s a good job done, anyhow.’ In his 
nourish he .struck the low beam overlnaid, and hit 
some brown paper-bags that hung from the ceiling, 
scattering a lot of dust over hirn.solf. 

‘There go aunt’s old dried herbs,’ he said ; ‘all 
turned to dust, like herself.’ 

Ho di(.l. not replace the lock on the kitchen-door, 
and left all the other doors unlocked, that he might 
have easy access to his hoard, and made his way 
back to his own part of the house, feeling a good 
deal easier in his mind. Somebody wms thumping 
against the outer door, and Tom Avent down to see 
who it was, leaving his tools np-stair.s. 

‘I want to borrow a spatle, Master Rapley ! ’ 
said a rough husky voice. It was Skim’s, 

‘ I haven’t got one ! ’ said Tom, in a little con- 
fusion. He didn’t like to own that his spade was 
in his bedroom. 

Skim went otf rather sulkily. Then said Tom 
to himself : ‘ If I hadn’t hidden ray money np so 
carefully, it would have frightened me to see that 
follow about the place,’ Skim had hardly been 
gone a minute, before Mr Erewen came in. 

‘ Well, Tom,’ he said, seating himself in a 
Avooden chair in the kitchen, and smiling in an 
absent kind of AAaiy, ‘I’ve come to look round 
the place.’ 

‘ Come to look round the place 'I ’ cried Tom, Avith 
some dismay. 

‘ Ves,’ said EreAveu. ‘According to the will, you 
kuoAv, Tom, I’m bound to inspect the. premises 
(‘vo.vyyear, to see that everything is safe and right. 
L ’ll go up-stairs iioav.’ 

‘ Oil ! that ’s a pity,’ said Torn. ‘ Lizzie ’s gone 


out, and she ’s locked up the bedroom, and taken 
the key Avith her,’ 

Erewen tapped his foot impatiently on the floor. 
‘What’s that hunch of koy.s you’A^e got there V 
he cried, pointing to those Tom had unwittingly 
kept in his hand. 

‘ Oh ! those are .some I got from the hlaclcsmith ; 

I lost the ke}^ of the Avash-house.’ 

‘ Try 'era, and see if one Avill fit the bedroom.’ 

‘ Lizzie won’t like that,’ said Tom, 

‘ What ! Missus is master here, eh ! ’ said 
Erewen, Come, I’ll stand between you and harim 
I don’t Avant to have to come here again to look at 
the place ; don’t you see ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps Lizzie will be back directly,’ said Tom, 
not knowing exactly Avhat to do, and going towards 
the door to look out. 

‘ Why, here I am, Torn,’ said his Avife, coming 
in at the half-opened door. ‘ What ’s the matter ? ’ 
‘The key, Mrs Tom, the key!’ said Erewen 
impatiently, 

‘ What key ? ’ said hlrs Tom, annoyed. 

‘ Yes, my dear, the key of the bedroom : he 
Avants to look over the place,’ cried Tom, looking 
at her significantly, ‘to see that all is kept in 
good order, you Icnow,’ 

Lizzie realised the situation instantaneously, but 
for the moment she Avas at a loss hoAV to act. Not 
only Avouhl Frew’en discover the opening made 
into the old house — nut only AAmuld they lose their 
(lAA'elUng ami the ten .shillings a AA'cek, but they 
Avould also, probably, incur the lawyer’s ill-Avili, 
and jeopardise Toni’s appointment. Mr Erewen 
liad been a good friend in many Avays. It Avas he 
Avho, in conjunction Avith Aunt Booth, had stood 
security for I’om’s i'aithfiil performance of his 
duties, and if he Avere ollbndcd, and offered to 
withdraw, Avhorc could they get another surety ? 

‘ La ! Mr EreAven,’ she said, ‘ you can’t coma 
into my beilrooni. The place ain’t fit to be seen.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense ! ’ said Erewen ; ‘ it ’s only a 
jiiatter of business ; just open tlie door, and let me 
look in.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Mrs Tom; ‘I’m ashamed 
to shew you the place, sir, it’s so tmtidy. Won’t 
yoAi Avait till I ’ve tidietl it up ? ’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh I ’ said EreAvon ; ‘ I haven’t been 
married all these years not to knoAV wdiat an 
untidy room i.s. Come ; lead the way ! ’ 

‘Stop a momejit!’ said Lizzie. — ‘Tom, you 
must letch little Bertie away. I couldn’t have 
Mr Erewen go near him for all the Avoiid I ’ 

‘ What does it matter ? ’ cried Erewen. ‘ I ’ve 
got children of my OAvn.’ 

‘ But the scarlet fever ’ i 

‘Scarlet fever!’ cried Erewen, jumping off 
from the chair, and running out into the garden. 

‘ Why didn’t you tell me that before 1 Pretty 
noise my Avife Avill make if she gets to hear of it. 

I shall be afraid to go home. Is the boy very bad V I 
Lizzie looked dreadfully doAvneast, as she told 
Erewen that she didn’t knoAV how it Avonld end. 
EreAven stumped np and doAvn the gravelled 

E ' h. The thought had frequently suggested itself 
ore ; hut irow that he heard of the illness of the ! 
boy, it struck him Avith tenfold force ; What a 
capital thing for my little lad if their youngster . 
should pop off. ■ _ i 

Yes ; this contingent prospect, Avhich AA'as so little 
good to the Rapleys, AVould be a useful tiling for 
him. That hia boy should have a comfortable 
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Luidcd propaiiy waiting for liim wlicn lie camn of 
agCj mid all tlio accuniiiliitimifs of along minority, 
wuiiUl add ymy t'.ous-iiileralily to the poaitiou aud 
iiilluwicc of thii Ki'i'wens. 

Ho wiiK not a miai to waste any time in profil- 
lor^H Hpcmilal ion on the future ; hut the tiowm he 
Ijadjiirit lieiu'd ]iut. soiuetliiug into hie head that 
; he would, nut othenviso have thoiii^ifc of. lie 
! i riiiiieiuborcd those harron manorial rights which 
V'ere useless to the llaploys, hut inig'lit he valu- 
ahlo to the Erewens. By-and-hy, if his son 
should succeed to this properiy, it rvould render it 
more complete, if the full litie to the manor were 
atrpiired. 

‘Torn!’ ho cried, heckoniug him out, ‘There; 
stand on the other side of that potato-hod.’ Mr 
Frewen carefully took np a position .so that the 
wdud should hluw from him to Tom — on acconnt 
of the scarlet fever, ‘Kow,’ he cried, ‘Tom, I 
daresay you wouldn’t ohject to a live-pound note?’ 

‘ r^crtainl}'' not;, sir,’ cried '^rotn, w'ith a grin, 

‘Well, a friend of mine, who owns some land 
ahout lieiv, want;! to huy u manor— 'tliat ho nniy 
give deputation to a ganiola-eper ; do you under- 
stand? How, you can give a tilJo— it’s worth 
nothing to you- and if you like to take a live- 
pound note, one of luy clerks shall draw a convey- 
ance, and lii'ing it to jam to sign.’ 

, ‘ (Jouldn’i. you make it leu, sir V cihul Tom. 

‘Certainly not. It’s not worth live slnlliiigs. 

But as I wauled to do you a good turn Well, 

it doe.sirt niattor,’ 

■ ‘(Jh, you shall have it, sir,’ said Turn, ‘at your 
Own }irice. Am 1 to have the live now ?’ 

‘No ; when the couveyance is signed. Well, 
good-day. Let me know how the hoy is. Beady 
fur your audit, Turn ? got the ligmreii all right?’ 

‘Yes, and the cash too,’ said Tom ]»i’oud1y. 
‘I’ve done hetter than any col lector of tkem ail, 
sir.’ 

‘Tliat’s right, Tom — do your hackeivj credit,’ 
cried Ifrew'on, turning to leave the jireinise.s. 

‘ What nice order your garden is in, 'j’om. I 
didn’t give you credit for he.iug sueh a good 
gauloTier.’ ^ 

‘ Well, sir, it’s thunks to a neighhour of mine, 
it looks so well ; he gave it such a thorough dig- 
ging oviu lust year, that everything has lluurished 
heautifnlly ; aud did it for nolliing, too.’ 

‘lie’s a goutl nelglilmur to have,’ cried Erewon, 

* Well, good-day, Tom.’ 

‘What a nice, pleasant man he is,’ .said Tom, 
going in-doora to his wife, d’he unex;j:)octed pros- , 
pact of an exta’a live-pound note had (|iiite warmed ' 
Ids heart, , 

‘ Pleasant he’d have looked,’ said Lizzie, ‘if he’d 
gone up-stuirs/ | 

‘ Ah !’ replied Tom, ‘wasn’t that a caiiital idea 
of mine ahout the key?’ 

‘Much good that woidd have heen,’ rejoined 
Lizzie, ‘if it hadn’t been fur that thought of 
mine ahout the aeurlet fever.’ 

‘ llumph !’ said 'roui, ‘I hope Bertie won’t go 
au<l catch it after this : I should think, it was a 
judgment Well, I’m oil' to Farmer .liruwu’.s, to 
usk him to give me a lift to Biscopham to-morrow.’ 

That night, Biiilor was paying his placid -ad- 
di'esises to Airs Booth at the Jioyal OaJCf when pres- 
ently Bkim came in aud thrust himself into the 
room niiinvlted. Neither of them cared for his 
compaaiy, but neither ventured to toll him bo. 


‘Come, iSailur, Imw <lun wo are!’ criesi Skim, 
‘Come, Wn us a slnry about y.mr sailing round 
that there mountain.’ 

‘What! ahonl; roun’inj; CajH'. Horn P said Sailoi-, 
‘ Well, 1 don’t Hunk. I over !iiii dii;d leliinggyou that 
story ye!;.’ 

‘Ch! we haven't time for any stni'io:'. mev,’ criod 
AnnI; Booth sn;(p])islily. ‘1 ihali story up the 
hoTiHe, and go to bed. Come, my lads.’ 

It was barely nine o’clock; hut when lilrs. Booil: 
made up her ndnd to go to hed, go she. w’oiild. 
Skim a.nd Sailor departed ratiier uu willinglja 
Sailor didn’t like Skim as a companion ; but he 
could hardly ai-oid naalking uith iiim, a.s ilnp" 
lived close together. As they rveut along, Skim 
began to talk ahout the old house, and the sup- 
po.sed sounds and sights that were, heard and seen 
there. . , ' ■ . ■ A 

‘Did you ever see anythiigg of the kind !’ asked 
Skim signlti<-aul,1y. 

Sailor he.sitatud; ‘ VEe 11, mate,’ he said, ‘ f. did 

see .something there onee.’ 

‘ When Avas that ?’ cried Skim. 

‘ Why, ’lavas Hie very night she died. I HU])po.*;o 
you don’t know I hat she came to .sue me that very 
iiiglit?’ 

‘ No,’ cried Skim ; ‘‘ I never kiU'w thati.’ 

‘But she did,’ said Sailor, Khakiug hit! head; 
‘and give me the oHtce to go aud letch Charley 
Erewen; so that was why 1 went, aud not out of no 
disrespect lo you, Skim," Wtdl, after the old lady 
liad led: me, J sat up a good liit ; and jiud a,*! 1 wa;4 
going to Led, 1 hears voices outside, fuul lo and 
iiehold, there was .lem Blake, aud i’.ill Kdwurds, 
and one or two moie, as was going Chrirlmasiug- 
aud lliey retched me mil, and we, went round the 
village, fiing.ing carols, and ail sori.-j of fun. Aud 
we’d, had u glass ur I wo here and there; and ns we 
was coming home, says f: Suppusi- we gm and sinv 
to old Mother Beunei. And they all .‘^Indve their 
liead.s at thi.s ; but .1 wa.i I'm ling full of .spiih.i, and 
so 1 r-ays : M ate.-, .1 ’ll lay you a, ipiurt as .Mol her 
Beimel gives me a (.'liiiMmas-ho.'i if 1 goe.s aiou;; 
there. Well, tlmse olher cha,p'i wouldn’t go on. 
aiid left meat the corm-r of t.he. hum ; and away I 
AVi'ut, (lerliajis not keeping my emuve as direct a-- 
might he. 1 saw there was a liglit in llte, he; t. 
heilruiiiu window-— a twinkling Lind (T light, as 
iookod as if it would go out every minute, ’and 1 
was jn.st agoing to liegin my son.g, vrlieii f see 
the light move, and rliine in another window, and 
next L catch' si sight of it over the ludl-du'ir, am! 
then it slicwcd right in the kitchen window. Weil, 
1 walks up the. path to tlu; window, aud louk.s im 
What do you Ihink 1 ,',ee, mate ?’ 

‘i don’t know,’ criwl Hkim, wlio was ail of ;; 
tremble. 

‘ 1 see. Aunt I'.eisy, 1 1e.ll you! rnhed all in white, 
with a candle in om; hand, and .a .sp.ad'- in tie' 
otlier, looking ghastly enough to freeze the very 
marrow of your bones T 

‘ Well,’ cried iSkim ; ‘gtt on !’ 

‘Hho, stood ihr a bit knocking on the inacks wilh 
her apathi, and then she moved elf : and I uiowd 
off too, as fust as my legs could carry me ; 1 wa,. 
so skeared with her looks.’ 

‘Was that all ? Did you see nothing (-isa?’ cried 
Bkim, hading undonmath his juinjier ns if for wonm 
concealed weapon. 

‘fl’hat wuis enough for jue, 1 UsU you ,1 cu.t and 
rim fast auougli.’ 
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‘ Where did. you say you saw her stand ?’ 

_ ‘ EijAit under them Ijags of herbs us hung in the 
Idteheii — in tho very middle of it.’ 

‘ITerhs did you say?’ cried Skim, springing up 
half a foot into the air. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, mate? Whore are 
you oJf to, Illy lad ? ’ 

-P.y this time they had reached the row of cot- 
tage.'^, and Sailor paused at his own gate, astonished 

for Skim, instead of turning into his cottage, 

rlarted olfin a sort of slinging trot on the way to 
Li.seo])h.ani. 

‘What’s hi.s little game to-night?’ mused Sailor, 
as he let himself in. ‘However, it don’t concern 
me, anyway.’ : 

- CHAPl’ER TIL 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

In the dark little counting-house at the end of hi.s 
gloomy cavern of a shop, Mr Collop held solitary 
converse with his own tlioughts late on one soft 
dripping night in December. Those thoughts 
wore not cheerful or enlivening. He had kept 
himself afloat another year, hut at Avhat a cost ! 
Last your, if he hud failed, he would have failed 
wi,th the reputation of an honest hut unfortunate 
man, Tliis year, there would he another sort of 
tnle to tell. ii,ll this time Cedlop had worked hard 
IVom morning to night, had lived peuuiiously, and 
drawn nothing hut his hare expenses out of the 
concern. .A.nd yet so ill had he managed matters, 
that if he were oliliged to susjiend jiayment to- 
morrow, the chances are tliat he would liave to 
suhmit to a criminal ]irosecut.ion, on a charge of 
ohtainlng goods on credit for the purpose of ]>ledg- 
iiig them to get money. What was the hidden 
drain, then, upon his resources ? I n a Avord, Erewcu. 
'I'iie lawyer luul cleared a little fortune out of (Jollop 
— ~!tll in a perfectly legitimate and hoiumrahle way, 
all in the way of costs, which Collop had paid from 
1 line to tiujo, to avoid the extremity of an exocul,ion. 
And in the end Collop liad not .shrunkhis ileht one 
wiiit. He owiul I'h'ewcu more than ever, althougli 
hfi had paid him hundreds and hundred.s of pounds, 
{.'■'rewen had las.teiuid on him like the octojuis on his 
prey, enfolding him A^’ith a net of legal tontacula, 
and. draining the life’s-hlood of him, whilst lear''- 
:ing his outwtird shell intact. Nor was there any- 
thing exceptionally har.sh in his treatment, if it 
should he admitted that such an attorney must 
needs live. How Avould it lie possible for Frewen 
to keep up his hospitable mansion and luo- 
■vidc for his oflspving in accordance Avilli their 
AVU3’' of life, if ho didn’t sfpieeze a man when 
ho had a chance? Take the honest fair-trading 
Cw’ck Avho own-s the swift-sailing felucca— if you he 
U'cll manned and armed, he Avill deal with you as 
if he Avere a brother; but Avaturloggcd, helpless, 
and nnmanageable, hoisting signals of distress — 
unfortunate merchantman that you arc, Letter go 
to the bollom at once than .‘•'•ignal for help to our 
d i si ute rested (1 reek. 

It was mad<leuing to bo the subject of this treat- 
ment, to be oldiged to forfeit honest name and solf- 
rcspc.ct, to rob and deceive trading connections and 
creditors for the sake of a hated enemy, and Avithont 
i.lio slightest permanent effect. Collop had been 
driven to it stiip by st(ip, and now he s'aAV himself 
at the last extremity — his credit gone at last, 
threatened on every side, writs showering doAVn 
upon him daily, EroAven waiting Avith keen intelli- 


gent eyes to give a la.st spiceze to him on his OAvn 
account, before sAveeping everything aAvay in the 
interests of the estate he represented. Collop had 
paid him ten pounds — the last ten pounds he had 
in the Avoiid — for a day’s delay, hojiing — he hardly 
knoAV what — ^perhaps, that the general ruin and 
destruction that To-morrow Morning Avas to bring 
might spare him from an ignominious end, 

‘ Shall I come and post up tlie ledger, father ?’ 
said Emily, putting her head in at the counting- 
house dooi*. 

‘No,’ said her father sullonlAy ‘ no, I don’t tliink 
it Avill ever Avant possting again,’ 

‘ W.hy, father, Avliat ’s the matter ? Are you 
going to give up hiLsiness ?’ 

‘ I ’m going to fail, Emily— to he a bankrupt— 
to see everything I liavc seized upon and sold — 
everything— do you hear ?— except the clothes on 
our hacks!’ 

‘IIoAV arcAve to live, father?’ cried Emily in con- 
sternation. 

‘ I shall haAm to live in a prison ; you, in the 
AAnn'khouse,’ 

‘ Can nothing be done ? Can nothing save us ?’ 

‘ Only a miracle, — Hush, Emmy ! Who is that 
in the shop ?’ 

Collop shook all over, as ho did’ noAV at any 
unaccustomed footstep. 

Emily went out to sec Avhom it could he. She 
returned presently. ‘ It is that labouring man who 
has lieen to see you so often lately,’ 

‘ Tell him to come in, Emmy; and you go and gel. 
your supper. Don’t Avait for me ; and eat as ranch 
as you can, for I don’t knoAVAvhere another meal i.s 
to come froni.’ 

Emily, in deep sadness and di.str(?,ss, hut with 
that submissive meekness to AA’hich a life of abne- 
gation had accustomed her, sat doAvn to her solitary 
meal. She heard the murmur of talk going on in 
i,ho counting-house, and thought it never Avould 
cease. The ’conference lasted a long Avhile, and td 
th('. end of it, Collop put in his head at the .sitting- 
room door to say tlnit he -was going out. He had 
roceiA’'ed a sucltlcn funeral order, ho said, in rej>ly 
to his daughter’s iinpiring glance. ‘Don’t sit up for 
me.’ 

Emily sat up, hoAvever, in the cold dull room, 
that AA-^as pervaded by the smell of corduroys and 
fustians ; the lire Avent out, and the night grew 
colder and colder, but still she sat wrapped up in 
lier shaAvl, shivering in her hard horse-hair-covered 
chair. TAvelve o’clock struck— one and two, still 
lier lather had not retur?ied. She grew seriously 
alarmed noAA'', and Avould have set out to .search for 
him, but she did not kuoAV in Avhich direction to 
go. 

. At three o’clock ho came in, AAuth a strange light; 
and excitement on his face, 

‘ Where have you been, father ?’ cried Emily, 

‘Never mind where I have been, girl,’ he said, 
sitting doAvn to the bread and cheese that aaus on 
the table. ‘I have nret Avith a friend in need. 
Perhaps I spoke too hastily just noAv. I may tide 
over my diiliculties yet. At all events, Emmy, Ave 
won’t starve. Here,’ he said, taking out a canvas 
■bag — * here is a hundred pound.s in gold. Keep it 
alAA'ays about your person. Sew some of it in your 
stays, and some in your petticoat, and some kee[) 
in yonr pocket ; do you hear ? You must do it this 
very night, for Ave don’t IcnoAv avIio may he here 
to-morrow morning,’ 
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‘ 0 father, hnt is it right V 
* That money doesn’t come out of the business, 
I tell you,’ said Collop, ‘ but from an old friend ; 
but you must keep it about you, for if we have au 
execution in to-hiorrow, the men may seize it,’ 


SPONGE-FISHERIES. 

Si’OwoBS, to speak of them in a general way, are 
y.oophy tes, half-animal, half- vegetable. They grow 
on rocks in. the sea, and fishing for them is a 
regular trade on the coast of Greece, Syria, the 
West Inclies, and elsewhere. ■ In some instances 
they are secured by diving, and in others by 
being pulled up by a pronged instrument. Some 
new and interesting information respecting the 
Syrian sponge-fisheries, is condensed as follows in 
the. Pall Mall Budget, from the commercial Report 
of a British vice-consul at Beyront for 1873. 
‘The total value of the sponges fished on the 
coast of Syria is from twenty to twenty-live thou- 
sand pounds. The prodirction is, however, falling 
off througli excessive fishing, ami the conseciuent 
exhaustion of the fislier3’--grounds. About two 
hundred and fifty to throe hundred boats are at 
}n’a.sent eiupdoyod in this industry on the coast of 
fiSyria, nuiime’d by about fifteen hundred men. 
•The centres of production are Tripoli, Ruad, 
Lattakia, and Batroun on the coast of Mount 
Lebanon. The beat qualities arc found in the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli and Batroun ; but the 
boats visit all parts of the coast, from Mount 
Carmel in the south, to Alexandretta in the north. 
The majority of the boats used are ordinary fishing- 
boats, tiiree, parts decked over, and carrying one 
mast; with an ordinary Ing-sail. They are from 
eighteen to thirty feet in length, and are manned 
by a crew of four or five men, one of whom i.s 
specially engaged for the purpose of hauling, while 
tlie rest are divers. In some cases, the men own 
their own boats, but generally they are hired for 
the season, which extends from June to the middle 
of October. No wages are juud ; therfumineration 
consist.^ in an equal .share of the produce of tln^ 
fushing. The profits of a good diver reacdi, as high 
as forty pounds a season. Diving i.^ practised from 
a very e<arly age up to forty years, beyond whicli 
few arc able to continue the p\ir.snit. It does not 
appear, however, that the imictice has any ten- 
dency to shorten life, although, as the' diver 
approaches forty, he is less a.hle to compete with 
his younger and more vigorous brother. The time 
during which a Syrian diver can remain under 
water depends, of course, on his age and training. 
Sixty seconds is reckoned good 'work, hut there 
are rare instance.? of men who are able to stay 
below eighty seconds. The men on the coast, 
ho'vvever, make extraordinary statements as to the 
length of time their best hands are able to remain 
under water, and gravely assert that eight and ten 
niinutes are not impossibilities. ThoLuanner of 
diving is as follows : The diver— naked, of course, 
— with an open net around liis waist for the 
reiieptacle of his prizes, seizes with both hands an 
oblong white stone, to which is attached a rope, 
and plunges overboard. On arriving at the bottom, 
the stone is deposited at his feet, and keeping hold 
of the rope with one hand, the diver grasps and 
tears off the sponge.3 within reach, which he de- 
posits in his net. lie then, by a series of jerks to 
the rope, gives the signal to those above, and is 


drawn up. Tn former years, the hynan coast was 
much frequented by Gnadr diver.? from tlu; inlands 
of the Archipelago. 'I’heir nuiuhor is now re- 
stricted to five or six boats iumnally, the .skill of 
the .Syrian, combined with hi.s sniu.irior knowledge 
of the fi.sliing-gvound.s, enabling him to tannpete 
successfully with bis foreign ojipouont. Although 
they vary much in quality and size, sponges may 
be generally clas.siiieil as— 1. Tin; Ihut wdiite hell- 
shaped sponge, known us the ‘toilet sjionge, 

2. The large reddish variety, known as ‘s]ioni.';e de 
Veni.se/ or ‘bath-sponges;’ 3. T'he coamn rtnl 
sponge used for household purpo.se.s and elejuiing. 
Two-tliirds of the produce of the .Syrian coast are 
purchased by the native merchani.s, who send it 
to Europe for sale ; while the rcmaindcT is ])ur- 
chased on the spot by French agents, who annually 
visit Syria for the purpose, France take.? the bulk 
of the finest qualities, while the reddish aiul 
coinraou sponges are .sent to Germany and Eng- 
land. The revenue derived by government from 
this industry is a tenth of the value, of the. produce.’ 
The annual import of sponges from all coimtri(>,a 
into th(! United Kingdom amounts in vahui to 
about one hundred and twenty-live thousand 
pounds. 


AT THE OLD GATE. 

And BO, wo have mot hero again, love; 

Ilei-o is my haiul once more ; 

Ami with it the heart, now slrioken-- 
Ho proud’ in the of yore. 

I Imew not how much that I loved you, 

When that word was spoken hy mi‘ 

That Hundored our liviH that night, (h;ar, 

And sent you over the sea. 
llm o I have sat <iU alone, lovt', 

In tlie first froah hours of Spring, 

When the hlaoldnrd filled the tv.'ilight 
With the Kong.s that it used to sing 
In the goldi'u fall of tliat Autumn 
Thiit buried my heart’s delight : 

But never a .song could I sing, love, 

In tlio ualm of tlie falling night. 

I liave waited long by tbi.s gate, love, 
b'or a gleam of tlio clays of old, 

Wiicn the sunsets of Hummer came down, love, 
On their wings of amber and gold, 

And lingered amongst the lasse.ls 
Of that In'ight lalmrnum tree : 

There was glory ubov(>, ’mid the branches, 

But never a gleam for me. 

You thought that my lioart was cold, lovi; — 

I knew that it .seemed so then ; 

But maidens of seventeen year's, dear, 

Are not to he judged witli men. 

There ’h a beauty of trust we must soar to, 
Tliero’a a love to which we must grow ; 

And these years have un.said that wor.i, rlee.r, 
That I .spoke to you long ago. 

There ’s a lingering kiss on my lips, hive - 
It has lain since youns louclied mine ; 
There’s a love in my life that is yearning 
To cling to your heart as its shrim* : 

Ah ! now you have taken that ivi.'is, love, 

And with it cnrsiied out the past ; 

I have waited long, long at the old gale - 
I have waited, but found you at lust I 
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THE SNOW-SHRIEK: 

A 'JALE OP 'XHE PBAIRIBS. 

‘ITark! Tliere is the snow-shriek again — loncl, 
■iv'ild, and mournful. Listen ; and, if you are wise, 
make use of the warning.’ Sucli was the adinon- 
iluiy remark of Hii’am Poll, an aged luiuter in 
the north-we.steru prairies, in addressing three 
ytjuiig persons, whom he accidentally encountered 
on the border of a small creek. One of the three 
was a young lady, Jfetella Stewart, about eighteen, 
daughter of Oolomd Stewart, proprietor of a wcsll- 
stneked lanu in the district; the others were two 
gentlemen little more than her own age. 

‘ We ai'o far from disregarding wdiat yon tell u.s, 
Hiram,’ said the slighter of the two young men ; 
* hut we should like to know its x>i'ccise meaning. 
Be ideused to e.xxdain what is the snow-shriek.’ 

‘The snow-shriek,' replied the hunter of the 
v,’ildurnes.s, *is a sign of an approaching and 
tin-rihle storm of frost and snow. It is not often 
1 leard, and feu’’ know its meaning, I am now an old 
man, and have heard it hut thrice ; but never is 
llie token a false one.’ 

The sound, then, portends extremely severe 
weather'?’ asked iletella, imf)resse(l, despite her- 
self, with the rugged solemnity of the hunter’s 
manner. 

‘Worse than that miss, a deal worse. When 
the snow-shriek rings acro.ss the idains, folk.s that 
liave a love for their life, don’t care to camp out. 
Tins Indians strilce their lodges at the sound, 
jiiul jaakc the 'best of their way to shelter among 
the hlulls, or in a wooded tract. As for the 
fiettlcu'.s, they take wagon.s,, and hurry off to the 
iieareHt town, leaving everything behind to its fate. 
If I were the colonel, now, that ’s what I ’d do, 
and go for a week or two to Grantville, or Sparta, 
or even Troy,’ 

‘Running away from the snow!* exclaimed 
Metella, witli a merry laugh, which she could not 
rej)r(iS3, and in which her two companions joined. 

‘ Wait, young lady, till you see what snow 
means. Reckon you’ll hardly see much then, to 


laugh at in it,’ returned the hunter, much offended. 
‘I’m going to make tracks, for one, and old Hiram 
Pell has not the name of being chicken-hearted 
along the frontier-line. Perhaps you ’ll wish, later 
on, you had set more store by the warning of a 
man who liad fought many a tough fight witli 
bears and savages before ever a spade was stuck 
in the turf of the Territory.— Good-morning to yon, 
miss ; think better of it, and ask the colonel to 
leave home for a bit,’ So saying, ho lifted his, 
rifle, and strode off along the hank of the creek, in 
the direction of the town. 

‘What a queer old fellow that is!’ said the 
taller of the two gentlemen, whose name %vas 
I’arncll. ‘ Ho seems an anacJironism luire at thi.s 
time of day, jiicking up, as he does, a jirecarious 
living bj' trapping and hunting, and occasionally 
acting as guide and interpreter to some Indian 
agent bound for the plains. But the colonel has 
(lone him more than one kindness, and I have 
no doubt that his harangue was well intended, 
although I suspect hi.s account of the .snow-storms 
to be somewhat highly coloured. It might be as 
well, however, to mention it at home, in aasa this 
wind .should really be a sign of bad weather.’ 

Colonel Stewart jraid very little attention to 
the reported words of the old backwoodsman, 
or to the low shrill .shriek of the wind. ‘ A cold 
snap, if it come.s, will not annihilate us,’ he said 
cheerfully; ‘and we rather enjoyed the heavy 
snowiall of the last -winter, with the pleasant 
sleighing-parties while the fro.st held. A pretty 
settler I should have made if I had heeded every 
croaker who predicted that locusts, drought, and 
Indian raiders would harry me out of house and 
home, if I dared to pitch my tent so far to the 
west, Hiram Pell is a worthy old fellow in hi.s 
way, but he is vain of his infallibility in ''nvood- 
craft, and as sad a Jonah as I ever encountered.’ 

On the day succeeding that on which the 
hunter’s words of caution had been uttered, Mr 
Parnell, whose residence was about a mile on the- 
other side of Troy, was to take his departure on a 
journey, the duration of which seemed vague, 
since he had merely indicated that his absence 
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little (loul)t. tliat is to sav. until she 


Twi) 


■wolild probably be a long one, and tlmt it might 
even be necessary that he should visit Europe, 
lie had been invited to pass this, the last evening, 
at the house of the Stewarts, with whoiu ho was 
on terras of intimacy ; but there were cii-cum- 1 
atanccis which promised to add pain to the pleasure ^ 
of tlies(! last inoiuents with Metella. 

The betrothal of Miss Stewart to Caryl Winthrop ' 
W'as matter of notoriety in tho vicinity, In the i 
s])ring of that year the young man had arrived in 
the neighbonrtraod, one of those invalids ^yh{)ln 
tho fafjhitmahle physicians of the Atlantic States 
had despatched to find vigour and health in the 
pure and bracing air of that lofty tableland, a 
gras.sy ocean, lately traversed by only the hnlfalo 
and the Red Man, that lies between, the great 
lakes and the Rocky Mountains. He had derived 
much benefit from even a brief residence in tho 
Territory, and his ailment, a heart complaint, had 
long since lost all its alarming symptoms, Avhile he 
Iiiiuself seemed daily to gain strength. ^ Notliing, 
now, o.xccpt the delicate pallor of his lace, could 
denote that Cai-yl had been accounted, before h<j 
hift New York, as one of tho hopelessly doomed, 
of those victims on whom reluctant Bcience pilss(^a 
the sentouco of an early tomb, lie was wndl now, 
though not robust ; and bright hotics, of which hii 
bad had no idea on his first arrival at Troy, spreatl 
themselves before him, and caused him to view I 
his future career through that roseate liaise which . 
none hut the great magician, Love, can conjure up 
for our delighted vision. From the first, Caryl 
Wintlirop’s namo had recommended him to the 
warm friendship of the Slowarts. II, had, years 
ago, hcien, the fate of t,lic elder Mr Winthrop, a 
citizen of wealth and omineneo in his native state, 
which was also that of Metella’s parents, to render 
a considerable service to the colonel ; and this old 
act of Idndness w’a.s gratefully rmnembered when 
first the young invalid shewed hi,s pale face, and 
bright but dreamy eyes, on tho threshold of that 
dwcdling where he was soon to find himself as in 
a second home. 

It is an old, old story wdiich teaches us that ]uty 
is akin to love, and that the one aenliment often 
glides, by gentle and almost imperceptibli' grada- ; 
tiona, into the other. IMetelk had felt much ' 
sympathy with tho city-hrefl youth, whom sufier- 1 
ing had but rendered mure gentle and refined, not 
fretful or querulous, as it does with some of a ' 
coarser nature ; and her father and mother wished 
for nothing better, as Caryl’s health improved, 
than that the friendship) of tlic two young people 
should ripen into a dee]i and lasting attachment, 
Caryl was high priiicipded, well educated, accom- 
plished, amiable, and would, one day, bo rich. 
What more could the most watchful parents desire 
in a sou-iu-law ? Wlici’ofore, it came about, that 
when Caryl Told his love, and was accepted, and 
Metella began to receive the congratulations of all 
her friends, the girl hardly know whether she 
loved Mr Winthrop otherwise than ns a sister 
loves a brother, or whether, in truth, there was in 
existence any passion more ardent than tlio calm 
affection which she entertained towards her future 
liusband. One thing was certain, and that was, 
that with the full consent of both families, she 
was soon to become Mrs Winthrop, and that Caryl 
was a moat excellent young man, and sincerely 
devoted to her. She had very little doubt but 
that a life of quiet happiness lay before her; Yury 


Alboric Parnell, and realised, (or the (irst time, how 
very diirovcnt was the .'■’eutiuumt she fell lowfu'ds 
him, from the so-caUed lovti, whi'di was really 
liking and esLeom, which had bnrai all that poo]- 
Caryl could win from hut*. Vut, as nlu*. ofuui told, 
liersolf, Caryl watt by fur tin* liaii<b!onu:r of tho 
two, better "off, more highly cultural, than Mur. 
competitor for her siuiles. _ .Ail)i‘i'ic._ l.’;u'ni!U wa', 
merely a tall, manly young fellow, w’ith a bronzed 
face, and dark hair, strong, indeed, and of a. dannl- 
leas courage, as was reported, but not,, like (‘aryl, u 
musician, a skctcher, and a pi'cL, to whom .forei'g!, 
laiigiuges and art-talk wore famili;U', Yet, Mi,!,-; 
Stewart know, and w.as not sorry to know, th.d; 
Alberic’s heart was hor.s, for hatl she not seen the 
love-light shining in hi.s eyes '1 lie li.ad not said 
to her one word that could be construed int(^ 
courtship, for to have done so, cousidering Metella’^ 
engagement, and the trustful hospitality which her 
JaMior and molber liad extemh'd to him, w’ould 
have seemed base indeed to one so honourable an 
he, lint tho tell-tale pressure of a hand as it 
clasps that of the loved one, a cliance inloimtion, 
a change of cuUmr, may teleginph the. true stale 
of tho feelings on both sides ; and so it was, thitlv 
when Alboric and Metella found thernsehuM (done 
together for an instant in the eutranee-hull of tho 
colonel’s house, when the tiiuc came for Mm former 
to take his leave, both liciirtfi throbbed wildly, and 
each felt a.s if about to part with, the one object; 
most btdoved on earth. 

‘You start, then, to-morrow’ ? * said Metella, in 
a voice which she ilat,tered herself to be firm, i)itt 
which trembled as dues the nightingale’s song ; and 
rarnell groaned out some Imarsety inarticuhiti* 
answer. Neither dared to look into the, otluu'b 
face. 

‘When, I wonder, shall we meet again?’ said 
the girl, rallying all her re.soUitiou to ieigu. a tuira 
of imlilibreuce. 

‘ Never, perhaps ! Rafer and beltiu' that it 
.shouhl be so,’ returned Alboric hitte.rly. ‘Nevra', 
at any rale, until .kUss Rlewart shall have ceased li> 
b(!. Possibly, the.n, I may find patieuco enough ti> 
come bade, and, even to rcrimv my ac(|uaint{im'e 
with Mr Wiuthrop’s wdfe. Bho will he nothing So 
me!’ 

The words were rude, tho tone was sulli'H, 
almost fierce, yet Afel,>;Ua's ear drank in the sylla- 
blea thirstily, and it se.omed to her tlmt never iu 
her life liad she heard ao sweet a compliment. 

‘ Let us bo friends, always,’ ■ .sla,< nmnnurctl 
softly. 

‘ Friends ! ’ ejaculated Ihe young man, ‘ Ihis, 
that is tho way with you women— you slnul tlmr 
heart, and bevvildm' tlie soul of a man, and then, 
when hope is dead within him, and he is *lriveu 
forth, as by the llamiug sword that liarretl the -mlM 
of Eden, you say to liim, let ns bo frirauls ! Wtdl, 
Miss Stewart, I wdll try to follow your {o'eseripliou, 
and be content with Iriendship ; but llmt mouMra 
and years must pass, and .seas roll between us. 
Come, let the wrench bo taken, and the farewcdl 
said. If I stay here, I shall say what I might be 
sorry for, for am I not your i'athor’B guest, and 
is not Caryl my friend ? Good-by, Miss Stewart; 
—Metella ; forgive the freedom I I shall never call 
j you HO again.’ 

I ‘ Good-by, Alberic, good-by! ’ And tboir hands 
[ met, and their eye.s, and Motellals team fell liko 
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rain, and slie sobbed audibly. There was a 
inomeiit \yhen the young inau seemed as though 
he were about to clasp her in his arms ; but by 
a violent effort he tore himself away, and with 
a smothered word of adieu, flung open tile door, 
and darted out into the darlaiess. Very soon 
afterwards, the quick clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
told that he had mounted and ridden rapidly off 
on his homeward road. Metella listened until the 
la-si; hiiut sound had ceased, and nothing more was 
to be heard but the wailing snow-slxriek, and then 
retired to her own chamber, and burst into an 
agony of weeping. It was Alberic’s image that 
liaun'ted her dreams that night, not that of Caryl 
Winthrop. 

Thirty-six hours later, the sad, monotonous sound 
of the snow-shriek had swelled into a menacing 
roar, as of angry fiends let loose to ravage and 
destroy, and a 'filmy veil that was drawn over the 
western sky had darkened from w'hite to orange, 
and from orange to sable, and then, borne on the 
mighty wings of an icy wind, there broke upon 
the Territory the force of such a snow-storm as 
the hardiest farmer there had never pictured. 
Down came the whirling flakes, thick, heavy, 
pitiless, accompanied by a cruel cold like Death’s 
own touch, that yiierced through funs and buffalo- 
robes, and numbed the limbs, and chilled the 
marrow, while still the blinding snow fell, and 
fell, and swept along before the furious gale, like 
so many white billows, over the country. And still 
the wind blew from the cold north-west, and still 
the snow fell. The deep piled drifts soon began to j 
l)lot out every sign of man’s dominion from the 
lately subjugated' latid that had been so rcceully j 
won from tlie wilderness. Dismal stories were 
brought in, ere long, of the disasters hy Hood and 
licld. Rivers had' swollen and overflowed their 
bunks, washing down, along ■with a pack of float- 
ing ice, the debris of ruined homesteads and the j 
carcases of drowned oxen. In the jiastures, herds- 1 
man and herd lay o-^-erwhelmed beneath the white 
wav(33 of snow. In the drifts that blocked the 
roads, wagoners and their teams were walled in, to 
peuish of frost-bite or e.xhaustion, unless aid came 
.speedily ; while many a bewildered wayfarer wan- ! 
tiered from the track, and strayed acro.ss the deso- 
late prairie until he found a grave in the deepening 
snow. It was with difficulty that Caryl could force 
his horse through the drifts that environed Colonel 
Stewart’s house, and when he arrived there, two of 
the hired men were missing, and a third had come 
in, half-frozen, from a vain attempt to save the 
affrighted cattle. 

Then did Metella realise the truth of the old 
hunter’s words. She, and those about her, had 
found out, for the ■first time, wliat snow meant, 
pitiless, inexhaustible whiteness, borne in ujion 
them by the rush of the resistless -wind, that 
howled 'and raved, with a sound like the cry of 
ravening wolves, about the house, and heaped 
up such masses as cumber the ground, even in 
those latitudes, hut once or twice in a genera- 
tion. Colonel Stewart, at first incredulous of 
peril, as it Avas in his sanguine nature to be, 
presently began to admit that the calamity rvas 
worse than the mere damage to his property. The 
slieep, hogs, and cattle that he had lost repre- 
sented but a money sacrifice — an affair of dollars 
and cents. But when all communications between 
Stewart’s I’lat and the outer Avorld were cut off, 


and it Avas too late to fly, and the gathering snoAv 
Avas loading the roof, and darkening the loAver 
Avindow.s, and rising, rising ever, he recognised the 
imprudence of his selection of such a site for his 
residence, and would have been thankful for escape 
even at the cost of half his substance. This, hoAv- 
ever, was impossible. The road by which Winthrop 
had reached the hou.se Avas now barred by a Avail of 
srioAV. The fast-falling flake.s threatened to fiU up 
the dell to the leA’^el of the hills that commanded 
it, and all the outbuildings Avere hidden or un- 
roofed by the weight of the snowfall. And still 
that horrid snow-shriek, loud and wild now as the 
AA'ar-cry of exulting deivions, filled the startled air, 
as though rejoicing over its prey. 

The pangs of impending liunine Avere soon 
added to the terrors of the situation. Those shut 
up in the once hospitable mansion at Stewart’s 
Flat had but scanty supplies of food or fuel. It 
Avas as much as a man’s life was Avortii to try to 
reach the great wood-pile. ^ It took severe exertion 
to bring in, from time to time, a fcAv logs and some 
broken timber from the yard, while, after the first 
fcAV hours, provisions ran sliort. There is little 
inducement for a settler in that laud of Qoshen to 
store up hams and salted meat, flour and biscuit, to 
any extent ; but iiOAV that flocks and herds, and 
barns brimming with wheat and golden maize, had 
hoGU alike Avhelmed beneath the sudden snowfall, 
AVant, like a gaunt won’, began to beset the 
blockaded houwsehold. It Avns soon necessary to 
put the family and servants on rations, so as to 
avert actual starAmtion as long as possible ; and the 
beleaguered inmates of the dAvelling huddled to- 
gethe'i' arouml the rarely rephnii.shcd stove, talking 
iu tones that they A'-ainly .strove to render hopefnl, 
of the proljabilities of a proinpt rciscue ; for it had 
come to that now. Re.scue from without Avas their 
liuly chance. Should the snow-storm continue 
very long, they must perish of cold and hunger ; 
even if the roof, Avhi(jh they bad been forced to 
prop up iu places Avith casks and pieces of timber, 
(lid not cuA’-e iu beneath the increasing Aveight; 
piled upon it. The .storm Avent on steadily, and 
still the wind wailed as before. ■ 

It Avas a group uf haggard faces that had col- 
lected around tire great hall-stove at SteAvart’s Flat 
Avhen at last the snow-shriek died aAvay to a 
moan, and one of the farm-hands brought in the 
welcome news that, for the time at least, the storm 
had ceased. By this time the house meredy resem- 
bled a mound of snoAV, one heap among many iu 
the blurred landscape. The inmates Avero as help- 
less as so many shipwrecked Avretches in mid-ocean 
in a frail boat Avithout sail or oar. For twenty- 
four hours, most of them had not eaten. The fcAV 
morsels of food that remained were nrsorved, by 
common consent, for the female members of th'e 
starving household. The fim Avas fed, us best 
miglit be, Avith broken furniture and woodAvoik 
torn from the walls. Still no help came. Perha|)S 
the jDeople at Troy wore poAverless to aflbrd it. 
More likely it Avas taken for granted that the 
Stewarts and their servants had effected a timely 
escape to some place of safety. If so, and should 
not a speedy thaAV set in, death Avas inevitable. 
Some hours elapsed, and still there was no sign, 
that the blocked-up household had not been for- 
gotten. Ha ! what was that ? A shot, surely, and 
then another, and a cheer of IVion'dly voices, and 
hope sprung irp in every heart, and wa.s kept alive 
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1)7 the occasional report of distant firearms and tb.e 
sound of shouting. 

Yes, rescue was at liaiul. That much was cer- 
tain, An attempt to penetrate the girdling wall 
of snow \ras ahoufc to be made, but what ware the 
nunibors or tlm resources of the adventurous band 
without, tlioKo within the house knew not. There 
were now but .some four or live windows, darkened 
hy snow-wreaths and pendent icicles, whence a 
})iu’tial view of the outer desolation could be ob- 
tained. And it was not on that side of the villa 
that the shouts and shots of the explorers had 
announced their presence. Some hours of painful 
suspense, during which at intervals the sound of 
voices could be beard, succeeded, and then the 
sobbing of the ominous wind changed into a shrill 
scream, and a man who had ventured a few paces 
from the door came iu to lixing the evil tidings 
that the snow had again begun to fall. The air 
was now full of feathery Hakes, and the mo.st 
anxious liatcnei* could now hear nothing but tb_c 
monotonous wail tliat cliilled every heart as it 
rang around the doomed house. It was beyond 
a doubt that the well-wishei's on the outside must 
have desisted from their labours, beaten olf by the 
keen wind and blinding snow-fall. Tlxe latter 
lasted through the miserable niglit, and, soon 
after daybreak, ceased again, but tho.se witliin the 
house had almost bidden farewell to hope. Prob- 
ably the rescuers would not, imtil the weatlicr 
should improve, renew' their efforts, toilsome and 
perilous as they must needs be. And then it w'ould 
he too late. Privations and cure wore tolling on 
the beleaguered inhabitants of Stewaui’a Fiat, and 
on none more than Caryl Winthrop, w'ho.se siinlcon 
cheelc and unnaturally* bright eye tohl of extremu 

I .exhaustion, 

i ‘ We shall be hajipy together iu heaven, dear — 
not on earth,’ he said, more than once, as he 
looked wistfully into the iacc of his betruthod one, 
and chafed her cold hand between his. ‘It has 
become a (piostion, not of day.s, but of hours and 
minute.^.’ 

Tow'ards noon, Metella’s ear, sharpened l)y terror, 
caught the faint, low sound of the clinking of iron 
tools, mingling wutk the wail of that dismal sinuv- 
shriok. Her c.ompanions in tnisfortune, however, 
could not hear it, and .she was easily persuaded 
that she had been tricked by her own excited fancy. 
Hours went by, the .snow falling .still, though not 
.so heavily, and there w’as no sign from without. 
All prepared to perish, for now the scanty store 
of food was gone, and Caryl and Metella, as they 
knelt and prayed, side by side, felt that their 
wedding must indeed be in the world to conic, not 
in this. 

‘There is one thing I ought to toll you, dear 
Caryl,’ whispered the’ girl, as they stood .side by 
sitle iu the porch: ‘ 1 have not been wilfully untrue 
to my pledge, but““but there was one who left 
ns but the other day, on whom my rebellious 
thoughts would dwell, do what £ could to school 
tlieni. It was not that I did nut love you— indeed, 
not — but, it was different when I thought of 
Alberio Parnell. I shall never see him more. He 
will learn to forget me, and, had I lived, it should 
have been ray daily task to forget him. — ^You are 
not angry, Oaryl'P 

He kissed her on the forehead, saving gently : 
‘Indeed, I am not angry. Love, I fear, will not 
be always roa.soned with, It is not your fault, 


my poor child, if you .saw iu P.-iraell wind you have 
ne'^'or seen, iu me. I WiW to you as a brofclier, was 
I nob 1 And you learned, too late., that liking was 
not love. It mattevs little, dearesl', on the bviiik 

of the grave, as we sfand now, but believe me 

Ha ! the noise wifcliuui is veal enough, Ibis time.’ 

And so it was, Tlmiv, was a distiia't dash and 
rattle of spade ami .shovel, of axe and jiick, vigor- 
ously plied, and the luud volees of men, and the 
tliuiL of falling blocks of snow, and Uien a cheer, 
hearty and triumphant, whieh was oeh()t.'d, iu 
feebler accents, by tUo.se within the house, wliile 
the door was eagerly opemul to admit tim delivm - 
er.s. And now a crevice, soon onljirged to a, cleft, 
aijpeared iu the snow-wall close in front., and 
revealed the dark outline of a Imniau form, hew- 
ing to right and left with a broad- bhided hatchet, 
as if cutting a path through the ranks of a resisting 
enemy, ’riion a tall, strong man, wo.b and <lrip- 
ping, and with lii.s dark beard and hair full of 
gli.stoning .siiow-ciystals, came leajiiiig from the 
ajxu’Lure, and reached the threshold. It was 
Albe.ric — Alberic Parnell ; and the next to struggle 
through, file lu'e.'ich iu the , snow-wall, sjiade iu 
hand, wa.s the gaunt figure of Jlii'am I’ell, the 
hunter ; while from heliind came crowding up the 
rest of the, bold .'uid luudy hand. 

Thou followed a scene ol" inde.soribable excite- 
ment and confusion, iu which, thunks to God and 
man for this timely rescue were freely uttercil 
hy those who now .saw' themselves restored to the 
living world. P.ut .Metella, wlm had .seen nothing 
save Alhoric’s f.ice in ail that mingled group, was 
ov'erpowered hy the rush of her eiuolioiis, and was 
sinking seusele.sH on thelloor, when the young man 
.sprang forward and caught ht'r, laiiiting, in hi.s 
strong anus. When she recovered from tli.,; sw'oou, 
her ])areuts Avere Avitli her ; and near the sofa on 
w'hieh they lutd laid lu?r, stuoil the oUl hunter, 
ifiramPeli. There was .food on a bibie near, for 
the resc.uers hud not come euipty-iniudeil ; but 
Mi.ss Stewart ha<l forgotten her lmn'<;er, J'or-gifUm 
all, .save that she had seen ADmric again for one 
brief niummifc of happineiw, fSlie drank in, thirstily, 
however, the words of the uhl buekw'ootlsniau. 

‘Tlniuk him, colonel Mr I’liniell, 1 im‘.‘in--not 
me, fur true as Gijs])el, 'tis to him you owe your 
lives. Talk of grit ! I tliouglit 1 kaoAV what 
bravery was, but, never the like ol’ that young 
chap’s. Hu .shamed us into sticlcing to it, sipui'e, 
lighting every inch of the w'ay, ugain.st cold ami 
latiguc, and working more like a young giant than 
a mere inan. Says' liilr Alberic, wdmu there w'as 
talk of giving in : “Let who wall ilineli, and leave 
helpless women to peri.sli ; I go on ai<)ne, and who- 
ever deserts me at this pinch, never let him Imld 
up lii.s head among honest men. .Mvery dollar ! ’m 
worth .slndl lie divhled among iliose tiiat, help nn*/’ 
And he, and I, and the re.st of the Troy noh'hhonrs, 
W'o lUd make a good job of it, spite of frost-bile 
and beating snow' ; but it was no sport, culouel, 1 
can tell you that.’ 

Mrs Stewart, w'ho had left the room during this 
speech, norv <;ame gliding hack to her dauglder’s 
side. 

‘ Are you well enough, Metella, tlear, to speak 
with (Jaryl for a moment aho saltl, smiling 
through her teur.s. ‘ lie is very urgent to say a 
Avord to you. lie says it i.s Jur the last time.’ 

And almost before klctella had leisure, to realkse 
the meaning' of tlie.so Avords, Gary! Winthrup, 
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eldatlily pale, but with a sweet, sad, smile upon 
iiis face, such as angels might wear, stood beside 
Iter couch. She started up, and then, with a guilty 
blush, put her hands before her eyes. 

‘ 0 Caryl, do not blame me ! ’ she said. ‘ Indeed, 
indeed, 1 will be a true wife to yon.’ 

‘ Not to mo, dear Miss Stewart,’ answered he 
softly. ‘ It is as a brother, darling, not as a lover, 
that, you have regarded me all along, and now I 
ivlease you, fully and freely from a plight, the 
keeping of which would be misery to you. I am 
not selfish enough to hold you to your promise, 
dear girl. Let '^jmur ha:ul go, along with your 
heart, to your preserver, to Alberic Parnell.’ He 
^vas very white and haggard as he spoke, but he 
never once faltered in his address ; and before 
Metella could frame her reply, Mrs Stewart had 
walked to the door, and returned, accompanied by 
Alberic. 

‘ This young gentleman,’ she said, half rej)roach- 
fiilly, ‘ was just about to slip away from ua and 
our acknowledgments of his courage and his kind- 
ness. Ho could not trust himsell^ forsooth, to 
mecit you again, Metella. Even now, I see by his 
puzzled look, that he hardly can guess the solution 
of the enigma.’ 

‘ This will explain all ! ’ said Caryl, as, to Alberic’s 
amazement, ho took the young man’s muscular 
hand and placed it in that of Metella. 

‘Be happy, sister, wuth the husband of your 
choice. After the innocent confession that, -when 
Death seemed to have ns in his icy clutcli, you 
made to mo, I should commit a sin did I come 
between you two — between you and llie man 
wiio, when on his road to New York and Eurojie, 
tnrnod back at the bare rumour of this fearful 
suow-stonn, and risked life and health to save tlie 
gii’l ho loved.’ 

Metella could not speak. Clinging to Alberic, 
as a graceful vine to some towenng oak of the 
forest, she hid her face upon his slioulder, and 
sobbed aloud. lu the timid, trustful rapture of 
that moment, she scarcely realised that every word 
whicli Ckuwl hud spoken had been as a stab to the 
bosom of “the speaker; that his generous self- 
sacrifice cost lam very clearly, when a sudden out- 
cry of voices snatched both of the lovers from their 
dream of new-found happiness. Poor Caryl Win- 
throp had sunk helpless on the floor, and was being 
lifted b^"'" 


Colontd Stewart and the old hunter, rvho 
ilaced Ixim on the sofa where Miss Stewart had so 




place 

lately reclined, 

‘ He has fainted,’ said kind, motherly Mrs Stewart, 
as she laid his head upon the pillow, 

‘More than that, I guess. He’s going home, if 
ever I saw death in a face ! ’ muttered the rough 
backwoodsman. Caryl, who had partially regained 
his senses, had no illusions on the subject. 

‘ Do not weep for me, darling,’ he said, as Metcl- 
la’a tears bedewed his face, ancl the girl bent over 
him in tender sorrow. ‘ The stroke has fallen ; 
i)ut it is in mercy.’ He pressed his feeble hand to 
his heart, ami the conviction flashed on all present, 
that the insidious malady from which he had be- 
lieved himself to be cured, aggravated by hard.ship 
and the cruel emotions of the last hour, was reclaim- 
ing its prey. 

‘ Kiss me once, sister,’ he said softly ; and 
Metella pressed her lips upon his brow, on which 
the damps of death were gathering. The yor"'' 
people were kneeling beside him. All surroum 


him. He looked up, smiling, and his lips moved, 
but no sound came ; and then a spasm of pain 
contracted his features, and the heavy head fell 
back. He was dead. 

It is scarcely needful to say that, some six months 
later than the date of these events, Alberic Parnell 
and Metella Stewart were married. Their experi- 
ence of wedded life has been a happy and prosper- 
ous one ; but whenever the wind wails shrilly 
around the gables, and the white flakes come 
driving in heavy showers from the desert country 
beyond the frontier to the north-west, the sound 
and the sight combine to evoke the recollection of 
Caryl’s early grave, and of the unselfish sacrifice 
which was the last act of his blameless life. 


ROHLES’S TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. 

The barbarous empire of Morocco is the largest, 
riche.st, healthiest, and the least known of all' the 
provinces of Northern Africa, once called Barhary. 
It is out of the world. ‘ As Mecca among cities, 
so is Morocco among kingdoms.’ In the class- 
ical times, the Berbers preserved their savage 
iiidcjpendencc, but there came an interval of civil- 
isation when the Arabs had conquered the country, 
and th(} Spanish occupation of it brought the arts 
and sciences to dwell there, and the cities of Fez 
and Morocco became the rivals of Cordova and 
Seville. Afterwards, through the efl’eets of wans 
and dissensions, the country sunk into that miser- 
ably hopeless condition in which it was lately 
found by Dr Gerhard Rohlfs, a learned German 
traveller.* 

Morocco possesses extraordinary natural advan- 
tages. The mighty chain of tho Atlas Mountains 
intersects it, making two climates for it, and its 
elevated lauds arc swept by the winds from the 
Atlantic on one side, and from the Mediterranean 
on tho other ; its rivers are cooled by the melted 
snow of the inountuins, whoso lower sides are 
clothed with rich forests. The loftiest points of 
the Atlas range have never been explored, but the 
natives say that their summits are covered with 
perpetual snow. From their base to the sea, tho 
whole wide expanse of the country is arable, and 
south of these stretch wide tracts of corn-bearing 
land. The country might be a paradise of peace 
and plenty, but for its people, who seem to us, 
according to Rohlfs’s account, to be simply a nation 
of haU-inad fanatics. They have some virtues ; 
for instance, hospitality, though it is an error to 


suppose, as Rohlfs did, until he nearly paid for his 
credulity with his life, .that a guest is sacred ; and 
they treat their women and their slaves well. But 
there is little to be said for their intellect, and less 
for their morals. ‘There are no men of distinction 
in the country. Arts and manufactures exist only 
in the towns, and are in a miserable state ; religion 
alone occupies the minds of this people. The 
country people are more virtuous than those of the 
towns ; but theft and deceit are scarcely considered 
as sinful when practised against anotlicr tribe. 
Lying is so common among the Arabs and the 
Berber.^, that they scarcely ever speak the truth. 
Grimes of violence are common in all parts of the 


* Adventures in Morocco and Journeys through the 
Oases of Draw and Tafilet. By Dr Gerhard lioMfs, gold 
medallist of the Royal Geograpliieal Society. With an 
Introduction by Winwood Reado. Sampson Low, Son, 
&Cq. 
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land wliieli axe not patrolled by tlio soldiers of tlie 
Sultan,’ 

There are some beautiful spots, called Oases, 
n'Mc.li, says the doctor, deserve the name 
(jvery sense ; and in them the population iu- 
croascH steadily. ‘These islands of the blest 
are as favourable to the growth of men as to 
that of plants and vegetables ; the true reason 
being that their life nnd property are secure— -war, 
luxation, and robbery nnlcuown. It is melancholy 
to read, that in tlris country of splendid capabili- 
ties, famines are common. The IMoors never store 
up large (piantities of grain, and aro theroforo 
wholly dependent on thtir crops, and those are 
liable to be destroyed by di’ouglit, hailstones, or 
■llights of locusts,’ Even when all goes well, the 
food is unvaried, and therefore unwholesome, and 
outbursts of gluttony are followed by disease. The 
women weaken themselves by prolonged suckling 
of tbeir infauts. Wars nnd robber raids decimate 
tlic men, and the government and clergy l»leed 
them to death. Domestic life is patriarciial in its 
nature, and kinsmen adhere to one another wdlh 
lidelity and hive. They have no snrnaim's, exccjit 
that oi' the tribe or class to whicii thi'y belong. 

Dr Ilohifs was told by Sir Dnmnnoud Uay, the 
then Rritisli consul, iunuediately on his arrival at 
T’angier,ihat in order to pursue his design of visit- 
ing EeK and exploring the interim*, ho must become 
a ^Slohammedan himself. He decided on doing so, 
and applying for a surgical appointment ui the 
army of the Hultan. In live days after his assumed 
conversion, he started for Fez on foot, accom- 
^laniod by a native, who regarded him with respect, 
because he carried a bundle, which the native con- 
eluded must contain stolen goods, as no Aloor, not 
oven tlie Sultan, takes a change of raiment on ;i 
journey. The following wiin the e([ui])meiit with 
which the gallant traveller confronted t.he utteiiy 
unknown and incalculable chances of his daring 
enterprise: ‘I had reduced my bagipige to the 
jnerest amccssarie,s, namely, a bundle of linen, which 
I carried on the end of a stick over my shouhU'r. 
Illy dress consistinl of a djelnila, a long ■wliilo 
woollen shirt, with a hood, yellow slippers on my 
bare loot, imd a .Spani.sh cap, within which I hail 
stitched my whole stock of money, an English fivo- 
2 )ound note ; finally, a black loose English overcoat 
served, as my burnoose. I hud no weapons: a 
small note-book, with a lead pencil, was ludden in 
my pocket’ The latter articles would have proved 
his most dangerous possession if they had been 
discovered. No true convert would have .such 
unholy belongings, had to pass by an ancient 
ruin on one occasion, which was evidently a dolmen 
— ^to have examined it would have risked his life. 

At the first village, Dr Bohlfs learned the value 
of ids conversion ; for he was received into a native 
house, and .admitted to the family circle, N'e.xt day, 
the old father of the family completed the cere- 
mony of the convert’s reception by shaving his 
head with a jagged pocket-knife, an opemtion 
which caused him excruciating tormouta. The 
ne,xt night they lodged in a tent, which was divided 
in two by a partition of sack, saddle-furniture, 
water-skins, butter-skins, pots, and wooden dishes. 
In one compartment slept the tent-master and his 
wife ; in the other, the guests, two children, and a 
foal, They received many visits during the night 
from goats and sheep, which clambered, over them, 
without ceremony. The following day they were 


to reach a town, whoHO namo is spelt Alkassar, but 

E nounced *L’xor ; ami during the jounicy, Dr 
dfs’s coni])animi, who had kindly vclic.viul him 
of hi,s biuulle — Into wbicl) lie bad ]!ac.kt*.d every 
atom of Kupia'llunu-s clothing, tlic heat being exce w 
sivc, and even hi.s Bpanidi caj) with Die jivc’pouud 
note in it — fdaced it on bin muhg mid proceeded io 
give him a first taste of .yoHlem fraternity. ‘ 'I'lie.re 
was wmier close by,’ writes tlohlfn, ‘ 0.1111 the lata 
was high, suw'O encamped, ami ate. some, dry breed. 
Then Si-Embark jhis coinpaniunj said be wished 
to fetch a friend of his from a neighbouring Duar ; 
I mn.st wait for him, and we would Iben all ihre.* 
go in together. I dared not appe.ar so susjiiciou.s 
a.s to ask him for the bmullc. lie ivent away, and 
I never saw* him again, 1 w*aileil and wailed, but 
ho did not return. Stripped of my ]n'operly, and 
left alone on the Eiolitary road, I felt anxiou.s and 
dishoaiiened, and thoaghf; of reluntiiig to Tangier. 
But I was ashamed to go liack after only three day.-; 
ill .such a plight ; so ,l took a good drink of wuLer, 
and went on towards the south. 1 reached L'xor 
at du.sk, ami though I did not undev '-laml the abur.o 
the people heaped on me, I could jdainly perceive, 
I w'as not a weleoine, gne-d. li.jwever, some IVuv 
who could sjieak Hjtani.-di came to my rescue, and 
assured tlie. populilee l.liat 1, wa,s a true bidiever, 
w'herenpon the abuse became a praise tied ! .'\ml 

wlmn the interpreter.s iuhled that it was luy inUm- 
tiou to visit the Mouse of Tiefuge (n‘i Wnzan is 
comiunuly called), and afl.or\v;u'd.s to (-ntor the. ser- 
vice of liie Suit, an, the molt was pacified.’ L’xoi* 
is a prosperous town, with an euoriumw number td’ 
storks’ uests in the Imnu-s iiml trees, and the coun- 
try round is the most fertile in Moroee.o, .Mark.-!- 
gardening is little e.uliJvuted, though every kind of 
vegetable gr(.nv.s readily. A.sparagus, brotuMdi, and 
a.rtLcliukes are regarded by the .Moov.i ai lloweivt, and 
they wonder ‘tJhrbdiaus,’ as theyalway.s call ‘Murn- 
peans, can eat such tiling;!. At l/xo’r, Dr Jlohlfs 
get some u.seful hint;’, respecting the, tlemeaiiour 
befitting a convert ; one of tliwii* Ijeing that it wa.i 
improper, for the sake of exeivi-a>, to walk' back- 
wards .and Ibrward.'j —it w'aa luu n'lucli like a wild 
lieast in a cage. 

From l/xor, a day’s journey brought him to 
Wazau, the holy pilgrim town, the Mecca of 
Jllorocco, w'liicli he appruaelmil witli some emotion, 
at the pro.spiK't of beholding the object of the 
almost idolatrous worship of the Mtior.!. Ju LStil, 
the (Ir.awl Bhcrif was in Ida thirty- (ir,st year, exeeod- 
ingly tall, rather corpulent, with dark‘comple.xion, 
and thick lip.s, denoting his negro lilood, a long 
face, fiery lilack eyes, and a straight Uuso. Dr 
Ilohifs found him dressed in a b’l'e.nrh militiU-y 
tunic, with ejiauh'D, Alexandrine red trou-'er-, aiei 
a Tunis skull-cap, with a gold tasad. As i;i!ic 
ami gold are lioth forludileu liy tlie Koran, the 
stranger w'as astonished that they ehould iigure. in 
the costume of a de.scendaut of ihe I’rojilu’t ; but 
ho discovercal more than lapse from strict orthodoxy 
on the part of the Sht-rif, who inccived Iniu very 
W’oll, Lreated him with conliileuce, ami at onci* 
procured for him a cnnunis.siou in the service of 
the Hultan. On lluhlfs’s return at a subseipu’Dl 
period, he found that the Hherif, feeling that Ids 
departuro from the traditional costume was not 
sale, had reaumod it. 

Wazan ia always crowded with pilgrims, who 
are received by the Bherif, and entext-ained at Ids 
bowse in. the Sanga or sanctmuy* quxuier. In the 
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vast ^frounds, cupolas, adorned with arabesques, 
and paved with Fez tiles, have been erected, each 
capable of containing a hnndred pilgrims. ‘ There/ 
Gays the traveller, now known as Mustafa, ‘ they 
rested at their ease after their journey, which had 
perhaps lasted several months ; there they reposed 
:iu the shady verandahs, and admired the beautiful 
i)uildings, and praised God that he had brought 
them safely to Wazan and the son of the Prophet, 
;uj(l to his hospitable board ; for all pilgrims, even 
if tliei'fi were a thousand of them, are fed twice a 
tiay from the kitchen of the Sherif. In the grounds 
is a fine mosepre, whore service is performed on 
Fridays, after which the whole congregation is 
entertained by the Sherif. "When the Saint is at 
his garden-house, five miles from the town, he leads 
a busy life, receiving strangers and townspeople, 
blessing them, writing amulets for them. The 
liouse is close to the road, and no man or woman 
goes by without running up-stairs, kissing the 
'Slierif,'and oli'eiing a mite.’ Bohlfs gives the fol- 
hnving as an example of the great power of the 
Grand Sherils of Wazan : ‘ No Sultan is recognised 
as the lawful ruler until lie has been consecrated 
by the Grand Sherif. At tlie death of the late 
Sultan there were several pretenders to the throne, 
and Sidi Mohammed (who died in 1873) owed his 
success to the fact that his cause was adopted by 
the Sherif. The ceremony was as follows : the 
Sherif hastened to Mequinez, and when he met 
the Sultan, dismounted, and led his horse towards 
him, Tlie Sultan mouuteil this liorse, aud gave 
his own to the Sherif’ It is not only his sanctity 
dfu'ived from his descent, which gives the Sherif 
his power ; he is the ricliost man in Morocco. 

Ifez, ■which, is fortified on Vauhan’s system, 
probably by some European renegade, is a gloomy- 
luoking town, full of lanes so narrow, that two 
persons meeting hi them have to squeeze past each 
other, and whose main street would not permit 
snore tVian four to walk abreast. It has open spaces, 
but only one, that in front of the Sultan’s palace, 
which would hold more than five hnndred people 
■closely packed. The houses arc all lofty, and have 
no windows looking on the street ; no such thing 
as pavement is known, so that in summer the 
dust, in winter the mud, is intolerable. The in- 
teriors of the houses are arranged exactly as they 
were centuries ago — the Moors abhor novelty — 
and in the middle of every courtyard there is a 
a] wing of running water. The town, even in its 
most elevated parts, is well supplied with pure 
water, distributed by means of canals. In the 
houses of the rich, hods are sometimes placed at 
the ends of the rooms on European bedsteads, but 
tliese are regarded merely as a luxury aud orna- 
ment: no one would ever think of sleeping in 
tliom ; and, indeed, furniture, in our sense of the 
word, does not exist. On the flat roofs, made of a 
stamped composition of clay, chalk, ^ and cement, a 
room is sometimes to be seen; it is called 
aud used by the women for party-giving purposes. 
The public buildings are the Sultan’s palace, the 
mosques, fundiiks, or innss, baths, and tombs, 
llohlfs was never admitted to the palace, of which 
the citizens of Fez give descriptions which outvie 
i\iQ, Arabian Nights in, splendour, nor even to its 
gardens, at whose walls and noble trees he often 
gazed longingly. 

At klequinez, be hired a shop in common with a 
person named Abdalla, a French renegade, whose 


speciality was the making and mending of bel- 
lows. Here he set up as surgeon and apothe- 
cary,^ and astonished the natives by exhibiting 
a mighty signboard, painted in large letter.^, 

* Mustafa the German, Physician and Surgeon,’ 
which attracted crowds from morning till night, 
and had a great success. Ho speedily discovered, 
however, that nothing could be done in Morocco 
to advance medical science ; the people are loo 
immovably superstitious. Surgery is in a more 
advanced state. They never auqmtate a limb, 
holding the practice sinful ; and in cases of mutila- 
tion being inflicted as a punishment, they carefully 
bury the baud • or foot, so that it may be fortli- 
coming when the criminal, whose future pros]K;cts 
are not at all afiected by his conduct , here below, 
shall require it iii the Moslem paradise. But, 
on the other hand, they have ingenious methods 
of mending broken bones and healing wounds. 
Doctors in Morocco are only res]5ected where they 
are also doctors in theology. If they are Sherifs, 
they enjoy a great reputation, and simply cure by 
amulets or written charm.3. ‘ As for my own rei)u- 
tation/ say.s Mustafa, ‘ I obtained it, not because I 
had studied medicine, nor hecau.se I was surgeon 
in the army of the Sultan, but because I had for- 
merly been a Christian, The kloor.s believe that 
Christ was a great physician, and that all Chris- 
tians possess wondrous remedies, the knoAvlcdge 
of which he communicated to his disciples,’ Leprosy, 
elephantiasis, and many diseases of the eye abound, 
but pulmonary affections an*, almost unknown. 
Gout, rheumatism, aud dyspepsia are treated by 
the application of a hot iron, a remeily in great 
favour among the Moors, notwitlistaiuling the pain 
it iiillicLs. Of this institution, Ilohlls gives a 
curious account : ‘ The fire-doctors sit in the street 
which joins the old town to the new town. Before 
them they have an iron pot, with a gra1;e, on which 
a fire is burning. A little basket with charcoal is 
on one side, aiul a goat-skin bellows. A patient 
appears : he lias jiGrbaps .slept out of doors in the 
rain, i.s ill in conseciuence, and supposes that he 
has been bewitched. Ho presents himself before 
the famous fire-doctor, Si-Edris, a man all the 
more famous because he is a Tlialeh— -that_ i.s, ho 
can read — as a proof of which a thick folio lies 
beside him. The doctor does not read very Avell— 
no better, indeed, tluui a child of six, although he 
is sixty ; but, on the other hand, it is not a book 
that is very difficult to read, for from beginning to 
end, it is only one sentence over and over again, 
“There is no god but God, and Mohammed is liis 
messenger." In the meantime he has worked the 
fire with his bellows to a glow, and made white-hot 
several iron rods about two feet long, and with avou- 
drous knobs aud hooks at the end. The sick man 
lies down on his face, aud draws up his clothes 
from his back ; the passers-by collect into a crowd ; 
the doctor draws a red-hot iron from the fire, and 
saying : “ In the name of God,” passes it with great 
deliberation hero and there over the back and 
loins, so that it makes a hissing noise, and a smell 
of burnt flesh ascends into the air. The patient 
does not utter a cry ; he grinds his teeth together, 
and only the drops of sweat upon his forehead 
betray the jiain he undergoes. The operation 
being over, be lies for some time upon the ground, 
as if in a fainting state ; the spectators pass their 
beads through their fingers, and praise God and 
Mohammed. Presently, the man turns his head, 
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and says : “ Si-Edi'is, Si-Edris ! ” « What do yon 
want ? “ Another lire,'.” “ Then p;ivo me my due/’ 
replies the dofdor. The patient produces a 
coin (value about one 1‘artlwng) from a fold of 
his dotlies, and the operation is renewed. Si- 
Ediis is always paid in advance, and will never 
permit any disputing as to his fee.’ 

Mustaia created a rtwolution in the faculty at 
Fez when he announced that he possessed a now 
remedy, called the mUlfirc^ this being lunar caustic ; 
and it’had a splendid success ; so much so, indeed, 
that his colleagues began to meditate mischief 
against him, so tliat he thought it best to announce 
that Ms stock of cold fire Avas exhausted. He was 
very Avary in his prescriptions, especially when 
called in to attend tlie harem of the Sultan. He 
does not give a fascinating account of the ladies, 
but says there were no extraordinary beauties 
among them. They are mostly very young and 
fat, and their rich,' dresses and ornaments Averc 
very dirty, and some portion of their garments 
invariably torn. Mustafa took care not to admin- 
ister any meclicinci.s to them himseir, although the 
Sultan iuid placed at his disposal a incdiciiie-cliest 
]3Teseut(.id to him hy Queen Victoria. Mustafa 
was very glad to get .away both from Mequiiu'z 
find Fez, an<l to return to Wazau, Avhero he resided 
■for a year Avith the Clrand Bherif, who, though 
Ilia amulets are holieved to be .sucli infallible cures 
that no medicines are sold in the city, does not 
apply them to himself or his sons, but avus a 
docile patient of .Dilustafa, who maile several c.x- 
^leditions Avith the Shcrif, and had many oppor- 
tunities of Avitucssing the frantic processions and 
rejoicings Avith Avhic.h the people greeted him. 
►Some of the details of their Aveleome are extremely 
revolting, and Mustafa Avaa peasuadefl tliat the 
object of it Avas as much disgusted as himself. 

■When Bohlfs got pmanission to leave Wazau, and 
resume his journey, he went to the city of Morocc.o, 
concerning Avhich ho^ has nothing interesting to 
record. The trade of Morocco is small compared 
Avith that of Fez, and the citizens lack both slcill 
and enterprise. The once famoua Icathw tanneries 
lie in ruins, and though there are whole streets 
Avhere one can buy nothing but red and yelloAv 
leather, or shoes imule of " the same, the .(ln6.st 
leather is noAV made in Fez. AftcrAvards, ho com- 
menced a journey along the coast of the Atlantic ; 
his only companion a Spanish renegade, Avho Avas 
servant, donkey-driver, and assistant as Avell ; and 
his sole eipupruont an ass Avith tAvo panniers con- 
taining a few provisions. On reaching Mazagan, 
the Spanish renegade decamped in the night Avith 
the donkey, leaving llohlfs Avith nothing 'but the 
clothes he had on, and a leathern bag in Avhich 
lie had stoAVod aAvay his small stock of money, and 
which he had fortunately u.sed as a pillow. At 
Asfl the traveller enjoyed a brief contact Avith 
European civilisation, but availed himself of it 
with extreme caution. He Avns too prudent to 
accept an hmtation from the English, or French 
consul ; but, linding the inns full, ‘he got a lodging 
with a Jew, and the English consul provided him 
with food, plates, a knife and fork, Avine, and a 
table-napkin. This wiis a memorable event, and 
no wonder the traveller records with gratitude the 
first occasion, for two years, on Avliich ho had eaten 
Avithout putting liis food into his mouth directly 
Avitli his lingers, A few days later, he reached 
Mogador, which, though the most diataut port from 


Europe, has a greater tradl^ than any ol" the 
others, oAving’ to the exertions of the government, 
to the rich country hohiml it, sind to the fact that, 
Agadir being closed to Eiiropi'iius, all articles of 
export produced hy the districts south of Atlas, 
and oven from a part of Boudau, c.omo for shiiimenl; 
hero. Tangier is, however, fast :rivalling iM oga(,loi,- 
in the extent of its trade. 

After Mogador came the. true d(!scrl; life, c.hanc.e 
truA^elliug Avith caravans, the beautiful, ]!ros|mrous 
<:ia.S(!S, treachery, attonqited murd(,‘r, and tiiueU 
suU'ering ; finally, tlui attainment of Fivni'h lerri- 
tory in 'Algiers. What Itolilfs lias done, is a greai. 
achievemoiit, and of solid scientilic value, ; i-iit the 
result is an account of the least iid,(!re;diiig of 
those countries around Avhieli the charm of mystery 
and isolation from European life still lingers. 


A H T I P A T H I E B. 

►Some antiiiathies are so irrational, that they look 
very much like a kind of monomania. M.r 'William 
klattlie-AA', sou of a g(»V(;niov of Jkirbadoes, Avai 
trouble, il with an unreasouabli! dislike of sjiidevs, 
whi<ih some, of Ids frieml.s tliouglit was more, 
alll'cted than real. One of the doubters, ,'Mr Jubu 
Murray, .afterwards '.Duke of Atholo, meeting 
Mr MatthoAV in company, ami doairing lo raiso 
a laugh at his expense, loft the room ibr a iiUA- 
minutes. On returning, he AA'alked up to his victim 
Avith one hand elose.d. Believing this ch'Uched 
lingers liid a spider, Mr 'Matthew became furious, 
droAV his sword, and, but fur timely interposition, 
Avould luve (tone a mischief to bimself or his 
lormontor, Il'e avus only (piiotecl on being satislied. 
that Murray’s hand Avas enipty. A lu'isoner in the 
Bastille, Avho detested mice and hatotl spiders, hud 
his feelings under bettor eoutrol. Having obtained 
permission to solace hinisolf w i th a Into, he. was horri- 
lied to lind his music attracted crowds of long-leggfal 
spinners, and bright-eyed mice, ayIio formed a circle 
round him as long us he continued playing. .TjOiitU 
to deprive liimself of his amusement, but nmible 
to enjoy it in prcHcnco of such an audience, the 
mu.sician borrowed the kin;]ier’a cat, Avhich he ]nit 
in a cage, and let loose nyiun his uninvited visitors 
when they Averc most entranced by tlio .strains of 
the lute. The cat went in for the mice, the spidru's 
staid not for ceremonial leave-taking, and tlic 
soloist’s future audiences Avere ns stdect as he could 
Avish. 

Everybody knoAvs Avhat those Avho love not the 
concord of sweet somuls are lit for, and i’('i>yH 
might Avell be ustouished lo hear .Lord Lauderdule 
vow ho had rather hear a cat mew than, listen 1(> 
the best music in tlie Avmid ; that the better the 
music, the nnmo sick it made him, his ospeeial, 
aversions being the. lute and the biigpipc.'^. Oddly 
enough, Pepys, much as he hved it, Ibuiid e.x(piisile. 
music affect him unpleasiiutly too, at leiast upon 
one occasion. Going to see the Virgin Martyi-, ho 
was ravished by the wind-music when the augtd 
came down ; * irulccid,’ says he, ‘ it did wrap up 
my soul, so that it made nnj really sick, just as J. 
have formerly been Avhen in love with my wife ; 
that neither then, nor all the evening going home. 
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ftiul at home, I was able to think of anything, hut 
remained all night transported, so as I could not 
bcdieve that ever any music hath that command 
over the soul of a man as this did upon me.’ Music 
had no charmsfor thunder-loving La Motte de Vayer, 
who hated all juusical sounds as thoroughly as a 
(ua’tain French oflicer hated the martial roll of the 
drum ; this latter gentleman, who had clearly no 
husiness to ho in the armj’’, soon took his discharge by 
falling dead at the sound of the tattoo. Theringing 
of a bcdl sufficed to send a sensitive fair one into a fit ; 
.Boyle’s philosophy was not proof against the sound 
of splashing water ; Augustus and Calignla forgot 
their dignity -when thunder was about ; Lamartine 
was horrifted if Delphine Gay laughed, although 
the lady laughed well. He was as much shocked 
as Byron pretended to he, if he saw a woman eat ; 
and — oddest of all, anral antipathies — the utterance 
of the word ‘ lame ’ sent a Spanish gentleman into 
a syncope, and an Englishman nearly gave np the 
ghost if he heard the 'fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
read aloud ! 

The secretary of Francis I. used to stop up 
his nostrils with bread if he saw a dish of apjiles, 
to j>rovent air otherwise inevitable bleeding at the 
nose. A Polish king had an antipathy to both 
the smell and sight of this wholesome fruit, and a 
lamily of Aquitaine had a hereditary hatred of it. A 
Flemish damsel was sadly troubled by an nncoii- 
querablo aversion to the smell of bread. Cheese, 
mutton, musk, and ambergris have been so repug- 
nant to some nasal organs, as to send their owners 
into convulsions. Gretry the composer could not 
endure the scent of the rose neither could Anne of 
Austria. The mere sight of the queen of flowers 
was too much for Lady Honeage, hedchamlier- 
woman to Queen Bess ; indeed, Kencliu Digby 
records that her cheek became blistered when some 
one laid a white rose upon it as she slept. Her lady- 
ship’s antipathy wms almost as strong as that of the 
damn who fainted wlum her lover approached her 
wearing an artilicial rose in his button-hole. A 
violet was a thing of horror to the eyes of the 
Princess de .Lamhalle ; tansy rvas ahominable to 
an Earl of Barrymore ; Scaligor grew pale before 
the water-cress ; and a soldier who would liave 
scorned to turn his hack on a foe, fled without 
shame from a sprig of rue. 

A poor Neapolitan, was always seized with a 
fit upon attempting to swallow a morsel of flesb- 
meat of any kind', and Nature thus condemned 
him to vegetarianism ; a sorer infliction than that 
suffered by Guiancrius, whose heart palpitated 
violently if ho indulged in a pork dinner ; or by 
the lady who could not taste ndder of beef without 
her lips swelling to uncomfortable dimensions. Dr 
Prout had a patient who declared honest mutton 
was as had as poison to him. Thinking this was 
all fancy, the doctor administered the obnoxious 
meat under various disguises, hut every experiment 
ended in a severe vomiting-iit. Another unlucky 
individual always had a fit of the gout a few hours 
after eating fish ; and a Count d’Armstadt never 
failed to go off in a faint if he knowingly or un- 
knowingly partook of ,any dish containing the 
slightest modicum of olive-oil. A still worse 
penalty attached to lobster salad in the case of a 
lady ; for if she ventured to taste it at a dancing- 
party, her neck, before she returned to the ball- 
room, would be covered with ugly blotches, and her 
peace of mind destroyed for that evening. 


Montaigne rather plumed himself upon his 
antipathy to physic and physicians, an inherited 
antipathy of two centuries’ standing, springing out 
of a secret and natural family instinct. He boasted 
that his great-grandfather lived almost fourscore 
years, his grandfather sixty-nine, and his father 
seventy-five years, without tasting physic, the sight 
of a potion being loathsome to their 03^3. An 
uncle, a valetudinarian from birth, made his crazy . 
life hold on for sixt3’’-scven years by steadfastly 
keeping the doctors at bay. He would not have 
shewn the complaisance of the man in the play, 
who once in his life took a dose of physic, in com- 
pliment to a cousin who had set up as an apothe- 
cary ; forj when attacked by a serious fever, and 
warned by the physicians his alarmed servants had 
summoned, that if he would not allow them to 
help him, he would surely die, the obstinate old 
fellow replied: ‘I am a dead man, then!’ For- 
tunately, he lived to laugh at their prophecy, 
Equall}’’ determined, if not so clever at defend- 
ing her determination, ivas a bricklayer’s wife, 
who died not long ago, at the age of eighty-four. 
Whatever ailed her, she never would have the 
doctor called in, believing if once she swallowed 
any doctor’s stufl^ there would be an end of her ; 
and the old- lady went out of the world in the faith i 
that she had remained in it so long only because ; 
she had never allowed a doctor to have anything 
to do with her. 

According to Burton, a melancholy Duke of 
lituscovy fell instantly ill if ho but looked upon ' 
a woman, and another anchorite was seized with 
a cold palsy under similar provocation ; while 
Weiurichur tells of a nobleman who drew the line 
at old ladies, which did not prevent him losing 
his life in consequence of Ins strange prejudice ; 
for, being called from the supper-table by some 
misc'hicvous friends, to speak to an old woman, he 
fell down directly he beheld her, and died then 
and there. What an old woman did for this odd 
hater, an eclipse did for Charles d’Escaro, Bishoj) 
of Langres. It was his inconvenient custom alway.s 
to faint at the commencement of a lunar eclipse, 
and remain insensible as long as it lasted. When 
he was very old and very infirm, an eclipse took 
place. The good bishoj;> Avent off as usual, and 
never came to again. Old John Langley, who 
settled ill Ireland in 1051 , cherished an antipathy 
c[ttite as obstinately, but had no idea of dying of 
it. By his last will and testament, he ordered his 
corpse to he waked by fifty Irishmen, for each of 
whom two quarts of aqua-vitce ivere to be provided, 
in the hope that, getting drunk, they would take 
to killing one another, and do something towards 
lessening the breed ! 

James I. never overcame his horror* of cold 
steel. When he knighted Kenelm Digb3'", his 
hand shook so, that, had not Buckingham guided 
the royal blade, the new knight would have paid 
for the handle to his name with the loss of an eye. 
Peter the Great, a man of very different mettle, 
had at one time such a terror of water, that he 
could not cross a brook without being taken with 
strong convulsions ; but, ashamed of being the slave 
of an unmanly weakness, he determined to conquer 
it, and ultimately became as fond of the water as 
he had been averse to it. An antipathy must bo 
such a troublesome possession, that one ought to 
he enough for anybody. Exeter, however, once 
counted amongst its natives a young lady wlio not 
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only had a mortal aversion, to all colours, save | 
[.^reen, yellow, and white, but was thrown into a 
perspiration, by ovei’^ funeral that passed her way ; 
and, ' more wondei'lhl still, became unconscious 
iimuedintfily she set eyes u]>on a uniform. If this 
iiijiiden lof many antipathies was ever wooed, and 
won, aud heu' fancies survived marriage, her luiS” 
baud must luivo had anything hut a good time of 
it, a) id prohably had reason to wish she had ro- 
Bt.uubled the Taunton spinster, wdioae detniso was 
chronicled sixty years ago in these words ; ‘ Lately, 
in Gray’s Alms-houses, Taunton, aged eighty-two, 
Hannah Murton, a maiden lady. She vowed, 
several years ago, tliat no hc-fellow should ever 
touch her, living or dead. In pursuance of this 
resolution, about ten years since, she purchased a 
coHin, in which, whenever she felt serious illness, 
she immediately deposited herself — thus securing 
the gratilication of her peculiar sensibility.’ 


THE MANO E-HOUSE AT MILFO.IID. 


Tliero an’t sball please, you; a foolish, luild man ; 

•Aix honest man, look you, and soon dasliod. 

It is n bright wintt'r’s morning. Mr Eapley is up 
betimes, aud p(jrforming his ablutions in a frcsli- 
drawn bucket of spring-water from the well beside 
his door. Ilis face is polished into a heallliy glow 
with friction and yellow soa]). lie has got hi.s 
best black trousers on, and is just struggling into 
Ids shirt, which is white iw driven snow, with 
wristbands and front stiffened so that they could 
have stood alone. Mrs Eapley sat up till late the 
night before getting up that faultless shirt, hut the 
result was worthy of her pains. Tom is oil’ to ELs- 
copham to-day to pay over the rale-money. Ear- 
mer Brown is going to drive him in his dog-cart, 
for it is market-day in the town, the market next 
before C.hristiuas, and Milford is mustering in eomc 
force, meaning to go there. Sauudei's the carrier is 
drawn uj) in front of the Iloyal Oak, collecting his 
puckage.s and pas.sGugers for a start. Two or three 
tax-cai't.s have passed already, and old Payden was 
away an hour ago willi his donkey and cart laden 
with geese and poultry. 

Tom is come to hrushing his hair by this time, 
with his back to the pathway, and he starts on 
hearing a voice exclaim : ‘ Buy a nice ’uir-hrush 
this morning, sir?' 

^ Hollo ! ’ said Tom, turning round, and seeing a 
jjedler sUmding on the footpath, with a basket 
slung round liia shoulders by a broad leathern 
strap. ' What, pedler ! you think I want a new 
one, eh ! Oh, this old thing will serve my turn 
for a while ; it don’t fetch the huins out, as a new 
Olio might, and I’m getting so as I can’t spare 
any.’ 

^ Buy a nice pair of vauses, then, for the good 
lady?’ 

' Hollo ! ’ cried Tom again ; ‘ don’t I remember 
you. Didn’t I buy a comb of you this very Christ- 
mas live years — or six, is it ? ’ 

‘ P’raps you did ; I can’t remember all my cus- 
tomers, Well, will you giv-e me a turn, master ?’ 


‘ Not this moruiiig, I tbitik,’ r(j]»li(*d Tom ; where- 
upon the mafi moved raj'idly olf without furLber 
soliciting custom, lie bad left only a few luinnteH, 
when the ludniot of a rural policeman iip]>eared 
over the ganbm liedge. 

‘ Hullo, Bridger ! ’ said Tom, ‘ is that you ? It n 
a line morning, tliis.’ 

LSo it is, JMr Eapley. I thnng'lii I’d just b.xdf 
in to tell you thutitluire wjis a man sleeping in vonu,' 
old hai’U last night.’ 

‘ W(dl, I’m glad the old pdaoe has heoii some use 
to a fellow-creature,’ 

‘But he don't hear the best of cliiuucters — .a 
pedler sort of eluip he be. He ain’t been out ol; 
jail long for passing bad money.’ 

‘He must sleep somexvbere, for all that,’ said 
Tom. ‘.If he don’t do anything wonse than .sleejg 
he won’t harm,’ 

‘ I ’vc done my duty by telling yon, Mr Ibipbiy ; 
and I wmmhu’ you don’t pull the obi place down. 
It’.s a regular harbour lb],- tramps when tln'.y come 
this way.’ 

* You must !ipeak to Lawyer ]<'i'cweu about ihui',’ 
.said Tom; ‘ii’.s all in bis bauds now. .ft ’ll all 
come to my sou om.'. of thft.se day.s, aud tlion wo 
shall ace the differemaj.’ 

Tom was fond of inq^arting this infuruiatiou 
about hi.s son. It gave liim a kind of ridlcctiid 
dignity to be the father of a lauded proprietor in 
emhiyo, 

‘ .Ah ! ’ .said the ]ioliceman, to whom the arKingc- 
mimts of Aunt Betsy’s will ■were known in the 
iuddiuib; exaggerated h)rm tlu'y had usHumed in 
the talk of the country-side, ‘ you ’ll have the old 
place opened up then, and gay doiiig.s, T ex pec, L’ 

‘ That wo shall, you may depend ; but then xve 
may none of us be alive to .see it.’ 

‘ Do you think a/oj’.s there?’ said the iiolie.emau, 
pointing niy.'stc.'riousl^'- with Ins thumb over hi.s 
shoulder to the empty house. ‘Do you think 
.she’ll ho found there when it’s opened—tlie old 
woman, I mean ? ’ 

‘What! my Aunt Betsy? Wlnit make.s you 
think that ? ’ 

‘ That ts what all the jtcople say, sir, as she i.s laid 
out on thft best bed, with the string of tlm ’larnm- 
hell round her hand, so as if she came to life again 
' she could make heraeif heard. I often tbink.-, vclu-ti 
j I cornea this way at night ; Suppcjae the old gal 
1 should wake u]) and ring the hell, whal’d J do ?’ 
j ‘.La!’ said Tom, ‘is that wbut the people nay! 

I Why, nobody ever said so to me.’ 
j ‘ ’Tuiu’t liivfdy they’d talk to you about it ; but 
j tliat’.s wb.at’s the story about hens, air, with tbe 
' country-folk ; and they .^ay, too, tiuit fjawyor 
Ereweu bus a hundred a year tbrtuigb the old 
l{idy’.s will as long a.s she’s above ground.’ 

‘Upon luy word, Bridget',’ .said Itajdey, ‘T’tn 
.sorry you’ve told me. I alaui’t aleejs .so well at 
nights now, aud shall alwtiy.a be HsLeuing for that 
’hirum-hell,’ 

‘ Well, Mr Eapley.’ said the policeman with an 
appreciative chuckle, ‘I’d rather you had the job 
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of taking caro of this old jilace than me. Morning, 

■,-;Sir.’'\ ,* y ''y 

Tom went into the house, where his wife was . 
busy cleaning up, the young heir clinging to his 
mothoi’’.s apron, whilst baby was amusing herself 
W'itli a saucepan lid on the dresser. 

‘ 1 11 not tell her anything about what they say, 
or she ’ll never let me go out of an evening. It ’s 
about time I went to get the inoney.’ 

‘ Tom,’ said his wife, suspending her cleaning 
operations for a moment — ‘ Tom, do you know that 
it ’s Christmas next week j and, Tom, don’t you 
draw your salary to-day ? ’ 

' ‘Why, of course I do,’ said Tom. ‘You don’t 
suppose I should forget that remarlvable fact, do 
you ! I say, old girl, wdiat are we going to have 
for dinner on Cliristmas day V 

‘I’ll speak to butcher about it to-day : a bit of 
ihe loin of beef, about three pounds and a half ; 
and a batter-pudding, ivith currants in it.’ 

‘ Wlmt would you say to a goose, Lizzie, eli ? ’ 
said Tom, nibbing his hands, ‘ nicely stuffed with 
plenty of sage and onions, and apple-sauce, sweetly 
browned with some rich gravy, eh ; and the pud- 
ding baked underneath it ?’ 

Tom nudged his partner rapturously, ivho con- 
templated tile picture thus called up lielbre her 
mind’s eye with a preoccupied doubtful gaze. 

■ ‘Where’s the money to come from, Tom?’ she 
said at last. 

* Oh, you leave that to me,’ said Tom. ‘ Don’t 
I draw niy salary to-day ? ’ 

‘Justtliiuk, Tom, how long that money has to 
last!’ cried Mrs Itaplei'. ‘We ought to have 
learned ti lesson of self-denial by this time.’ 

Tom’s countenance fell. But, then, roast goose 
was so nice; and it’s a poor heart that never 
rejoices. Tom snatched up his spaile, and hurried 
■ :€ttV 

Mrs Kaplcy went to the gaf;c, with the baby in 
her arms, to watch for Farmer Brown, and presently 
descried liiiu coming down the lane in his dog-cart, 
a young horse in tlio shafts, who was shewing a 
,g(iod deal of action, and was already in a lather 
with heat and impatience. 

‘ Torn will be here in a minute,’ she called to 
ibe farmer, as he drew up at the gate. 

‘Hurry him on, Mrs Eaidey,’ cried Brown, a 
fresh-coroured, hearty-looking farmer : ‘ my marc ’s 
young, and full of fidgets.’ 

* Tom ! ’ she cried, running up the garden-walk 

towards the house, ‘ look alive — Mr Brown ’s 
waiting.’ ' 

Tom was kneeling in the doorway, holding on 
to the iloor-posts, looking as white as a sheet, and 
trembling all over. ‘Gone!’ he gasped. ‘It’s 
gone I ’ 

‘ What ’s gone ? 0 Tom, is it Bertie ? ’ 

No ; Bertie, was all right ; he was clinging to his 
fatlier’s legs, trying to moxmt on his back; ho 
thought tiiis was some little pantomime gone 
through for his special amusement. 

‘ The money 1 the money ! it ’s gone ! 0 Lizzie, 
we h’e ruined ! ’ : 

‘ 0 Tom 1 ’ cried Lizzie. ‘ And I told you not 
to hide it away.’ 

Tom gasped, as if choking with horror and 
despair. 

‘ Tom ! ’ cried Lizzie, ‘ get up and meet it like 

rr\ ■ ■■■ -- — - — ^ 

a man. Have you really been robbed .? Send after 
the thief ; rouse the country ; fetch the police I ’ 

‘ Now, then, Master Eapley,’ cried Brown’s voice 
from his dog-cart ; ‘look alive there, can’t you ?’ 

‘ 0 daddy 1’ cried the boy, ‘give Bertie a ride 
in Missa Brown’s cart.’ 

•Toni threw the hoy off roughly. ‘ Get away, 
you brat I You ’ve robbed your father of Ids 
birthright; and now he’s ruined. Oh, let me 
die ! Lizzie, let me die ! ’ 

‘ Mr Brown. ! ’ cried Lizzie, running to the gate ; 
‘Tom ’s been robbed. Drive off to the police-o'fece : 
please, do ; and tell them to stop the thief, wherever 
he may be.’ 

‘ Robbed !’ cried Brown — ‘robbed! What’s he 
been robbed of ?’ 

‘ All the rate-money ! Five hundred pounds 
and more ! ’ 

Brown whistled in dismay. What a fool the 
man was to have all that money in his house! 
Brown was a friend, but he was also a ratepayer ; 
and one of his first thoughts was, shall I have to 
p.ay over again ■? ‘Let me see,’ he said; ‘I met 
Jh'idger coming over Gomersham Bridge ; I wonder 
which way he went? I could overtake him, 
and brmg him hack, if I knew. Or, shall I drive 
in to Biscopham, and tell the superintendent 
there ? ’ 

‘ Better go to Biscopham. Oh, do make haste, 
Mr Brown, p»lease!’ cried Lizzie, clasping her 
hands. 

‘ But I must have some particulars,’ said Brown ; 

1 ‘it’s no u-se going with half a tale, Tom must 
give me a list of the notes and the chofpxes, so that 
wo may stop ’em at the hanic.’ 

‘ The money was all in gold,’ 

‘ Whew ! ’ whistled Brow.n, looking glummer thair 
ever, ‘ All in gold ! What a fool ! And where 
did he put it ? ’ 

‘Tom, where did you put the money?’ 
screamed his wife. He hadn’t even told her where 
he had hidden it. 

‘ T. buried it under the bricks,’ cried Tom. 

‘ AFluit folly ! ’ cried the fanner. ‘ But look 
here, Ibapley ; you jump in, and come with me to 
Biscopham. I’d ratlier you told the story than 
me,’ 

Brown had a lurking feeling, that it might he 
better for the interests of the parish that Mr 
Rapley should himself he under the supervision 
i of the police. 

Tom certainly looked as if he might have been 
i guilty of any crime, be was so lulggard and down- 
cast. All iris strength and .spirit had deserted 
him. It was a wild improbable tale he had to 
tell, and he felt that he wouldn’t have believed it 
himself of any other man. 

He drove away in Brown’s dog-cart, his 
shoulders rounded, and his chin resting on. his 
cheat, 

111 news flies apace, and in some manner — it 
would be difficult to say how — the whole village 
simultaneously came to know that Tom Raplc}'- 
had lost liis rate-money. The rumour overtook 
Bridger the policeman in his rounds, and he forth- 
with returned in haste to Milford’s. He questioned 
Mrs Rapley narrowly about the matter ; but her 
knowledge of the circumstances was vague and 
confused. Tom hud been robbed, but she couldn’t 
say how, and the money was all in gold. 

‘ Did you see the pedler that he was talking to 
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tills moming, ma'am, t'liafc slept iu tlie old barn 
last night 1 Ho was no very good character either/ 

Lizzie hadn't seen him. 0?here was a gleam of 
hope here. It was possible this man was the 
robber, and might bo traced and stopped before 
he could get rid of tins money. 

‘ I '11 be after him, nm'ani ! ’ cried the police- 
man : ‘ depend upon it, he ’» the thief, ma’am ; 
unless,’ he added iu a low voice, ‘ it happens to be 
Tom .Kapley himself.’ 

Hardly had Bridger gone, when A.nnt Booth 
came down, a shawl liastily thrown over her head. 
‘Is it true H she cried— ‘is it true what I hear? 
Oh, he ’s ruined ns all ! ’ 

‘ What do yon mean, aunt ? What harm has he 
done to yon?' 

‘ Why ! ain’t I security for him — Mr _ Frerven 
and I — for five hundred pounds ; the silly, un- 
lucky fool ! 0 Liz, why did you or I ever set 

eyes on his monkey face ! If he isn’t a rogue 

‘ Get out of my house ! ’ cried Lizzie, all 
ablaze with anger ; and then tbore was^ a quarrel 
between the, two rvomeu, hy way of mending 
matters. No one can say what would have been 
the issue of it, if Sailor hadn’t come up just then,_ 
and separated the aunt and niece, He carried off 
Mrs Booth to her own home, and then came back 
to comfort Mrs Rapley, 

‘Why, look hero, ma’am,’ ho said ; ‘it stands to 
reason as there can’t be any occasion to take on. 
Either your master ’s a honest man — and if he be, 
none or them can’t touch him — or else he ’s collaret I 
the money, and there ’ll be the five hundred pouiuls 
to fall back upon ! ’ 

At that, Bailor himself was driven from the 
ho.uae, and the door lioUed and locked, whilst Sirs 
Rapley abandoned herself to bitter, nuavailing 
grief. 


’Tis hotter to bo vilo than vile e.stcomctl. 

Fi’owcu wildly raged when be beard of Tom 
Rapley’a misfortune, and bis own involvemeiil as 
surety, denouuotil his folly in doing a good turn for 
any one, and would not hear of any suggesliou that;, 
after all, it was pnssitde Toni luul'iioen really 
robbed. He caused Tom to be brought before hiiii 
in his private otlice, mul spoke to hi'm in a terrible 
voice. He would listen to no excuse or explanation, 
‘ Find that money, sir, by four o’clock to-ilaj', or to 
prison you go.’ . 

And the lawyer was not indulging in a vain threat. 
There was a meeting of magistrates that day at 
Bftcophain. Jtlr Frewen, who attended there in 
his capacity of clerk to the bench, mentioned to 
them the apprcdienclcd defalcation at Milford. At 
his request, they signed a warrant of coiuwitmout, 
to be executed if the money were not paid over 
before the bank closed. With' knowledge of tliis 
in their minds, the police were not likely to e.xei't 
tliem.sel vea strenuously to find out the alleged robber 
of Tom llapley’a gold. The superintendent, indeed, 
took down from his lips a statement of the cinnim- 
stancos under which he lo,st the money, But when 
Tom came to describe the place where, he luid 
hidden the gold, he hesitated, and gave a very vague 
account of it. For it occurred to him all of a 
moment : ‘ If this money is really gone, and I go to 
prison, it will be a bit of comfort to know that 


Ifizzie bus a roof over her head, and ten sbilliiigK 
a week to keep her from slarvation.’ .Now', if hc‘ 
disclosed the fact, that he hail been roaming about 
iu the empty house, and that they had broken an 
entrauiic into it, h’rewen would assuredly (uni them 
all out w’iUunit the shortest respite. Tlu; ]U‘;u'.tise(l. 
car of the police-nincer (letec.ted the doubt and 
equivocation iu Tom’s narnitiv'e. 

‘Just so,’ he said, looking lixoilly a, I. 'I'oin when 
he had tinished his .story, ‘I iiave no douht wc 
shall have the man wdin took the iiiuiuy iu cudody 
heforo dark, 1 think wo know’ him.’ 

‘And will you get the money back ?* cried Toiu, 
plucking up a little .heart for the moment at this 
cheering neavs. 

‘ I .should think yon know best about that.’ 

Sometlung in the man’s manner told Tom wh.at 
he really meant— -that they w'ould have Tom hhu- 
self in eirstody ere night. lie had heeii experien- 
cing that hard incrediilon.s nuunuir all the morning, 
and had .accustomed himself to look .for suspicion, 
till at last lie almo.st imagined that lie. nuud; really 
be the rogue that overyhodj' jiorsisted in believing 
him. There was only one ])er.sou in the, whole of 
Jiiscopliam to whom lie could go with any hope of 
liaving his story credited, or gaining any sym- 
pathy, and that w'as ihnily (Jollop. 

To Collup’s shop he, went, and inti.) the little low- 
pitched room over tlie ,sho}), redolent of coi'dut'oyft 
and fustians. Emily hadn’t heard the story as yet., 
Tom told her the whole, and she lisltmed willi 
knitted lirow.s. ‘Is there anybody tvhmn you can 
siisjua't ? ’ she said. 

‘ Tlien you ludicve, me ?’ cried 'Pom, ‘ don't 
think, as other’ people do, that I ’ve tuke.n the money 
myself?’ 

‘ Of course, I believe you, Tom. Do you mean to 
say t,hat. anybody susjiuc.ts i/oa P 

‘ .Everybody does.’ 

‘Then you must slunv everybody lie i,s a 
slanderer. Wlio can har ii taken the, money V 

‘Therew'asa pedlei’who slejit in the uhl iuu'U hi.d; 
night, and — yes, the.re is possibly Bidin, who 
doesn’t bear a very good character,’ 

‘Skim, yo.s ; I know' him,’ cried Emily; ‘Im 
often comes to see fatlier. But it couldn’t be Skim. 
Why, he w’a.s 'with father bust nigdit.’ 

Ail on a sudden the thought struck her of her 
father’s lengthened ah.scm;e the night before, and 
of his coining homo with gold, too, that .she had 
still about her peraon, liihe felt all over her a 
cold shudder. Where did he,r fatlier go wdlh 
Skhn? 

‘ Could you identify any of that nione.y, Tom V 

‘ No ; hmv could .1 ? Bovereigus are sove, reign;', 
as like one another as iieus.* 

‘ And what will happen to you, Tom, if you don’t 
get the money hack i ’ 

‘ I Blnill go to ])rison. Frcwe.u has got a w'arniut 
again.s1; me iilready.’ 

‘Oh! that’s dreadful,’ said Emily, sliuddming. 
‘ To go to prison like a erimin.al beeaiisi; yi ii ’re tie' 
misfortune to lo.se. some immey ! Wait ! 1 liear 

ftither ; he ’.s just come in, .[ ’ll cull liiiu.’ 

Collop carue in, looking ])!de iuid distraught, 
‘Do you know what’s happened to 'Pom T ci’ied 
his daughter. 

“IWa hoard somotliing about it,’ said Oullop, 
shaking his head.- -‘ OlU 'Phonuts, what would 
your aunt Betsy have said if she’d seen you in 
such a pn-idicai non t ? ’ 
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‘ Tell father how it happened/ said Emily. 

Tom began, the story once more. ‘When he came 
to speak about hiding the money in the kitchen of 
the deserted house — for he thought he was safe in 
being candid with Coll op and his daughter — the 
worthy draper trembled all over, drops of perspira- 
tion started from his forehead, and concealed the 
working of the lower part of his face with his 
hand. "Emily watched them both narrowly, cast- 
ing <prick searching glances at each alternately. 
But when Tom went on to speak about the pedler 
who had lodged in the barn the night before, Gollop 
snatched eagerly at the idea of trying to capture 
him. 

‘ I ’ll tell you what, Tom,’ he said, ‘ I ’ll help you. 
I ’ll offer a reward of five-and-twenty pounds to 
anybody giving such information as will lead to the 
capture and conviction of this man. I ’ll go Avith 
yon myself to the police-oflice.’ 

When they reached the police-office, and saw the 
Guporintendent, Gollop found that it would be 
quite illegal to offer a rcAvard for the capture ‘ and 
conviction’ of any specified individual. It could 
only be offered in a general Avay — for information, 
that is, loading to the conviction of ‘ the real offend- 
ers.’ Gollop cooled down very much at this, and 
said that he couldn’t be a party to bringing people 
Avho might be innocent under suspicion. ‘ 1 don’t 
think it Avould pay you, sir, to do it,’ said the 
superintendent knowingly. 

In the interval, time was drawing on, and Tom 
Avas doing nothing to avoid the imprisonment that 
I awaited him, ‘ What would you advise me to do V 
lie asked Gollop. ‘ I suppose you couldn’t lend me 
1 a part of it '? Perhaps they ’d he satisfied Avith a 
part. It’s the thouglit of losing so much money 
that makes hheAveu so bitter against me.’ Toni 
looked eagerly at Gollop, Avho pursed up his lips, 
and shook his head. 

M’il tell you AAdiat,’ Avhispered Gollop in his 
car, as they loft the police-station and walked 
sloAvly tOAvards Collop’s shop : * if I Avere you, I ’d 
cut and run. I daresay you’re innocent, but it 
looks ugly ; and, upon my Avord, Tom, I ’d run 
for it.’ 

Tom looked at Gollop in Avonclcr. That such a 
EUggestiou should come from the immaculate 
Gollop, struck him Avith a lively wonder. 

‘ Get aAvay, Tom/ Avent on Gollop. ‘ Go to 
London, and get a situation iu another name. I ’ll 
— yes, I ’E give you a reference, Tom. Send for 
your AAifo afterwards. Walk quietly out towards 
Balderstoke ; ■ you can go through my back-yard, 
and strike into the field-path. There’s a train 
you’ll catch at fiAm o’clock, and you’ll be in 
London before they’ve got scent of your being 
away.’ - 

‘I’a'g got no money,’ muttered Tom ruefully. 
Assuredly the thought of London, and employ- 
ment, and escape from the imprisonment that 
threatened him, came temptingly ■ upon him. Inno- 
cence would be no good to him if lie were in 
prison — his occupation gone, his Avife and children 
starving. They were in a worse . plight noAV than 
<;ver, for he had ruined Aunt Booth, who was the 
only real friend they had, Noav, if he gotn situ- 
ation in London, it was a hundred to one if they 
found him out, and he Avould be able to keep his 
OAvn family from the Avorkhouse. And yet to run 
— to own himself a criminal — to see Tom Rapley 
Aviped out of the book of life, even if destined to 


reappear under some other designation — no, he 
couldn’t do it, especially as he had no money; 

‘ I ’ll lend you some,’ said Gollop, replying to 
Tom’s thoughts rather than his words—* a sover- 
eign, Sleep in London to-night, Tom ; it ’s safer,’ 

Tom looked at Gollop in amazement. Was tliis 
the severe moralist ! this the man Avhom he liad 
regarded as in some uncomfortable AA'ay much 
better than the common run of his fellow-creatures ! 
Was it his advice that coincided so completely 
Avith those secret promptings Tom had struggled 
against as the offspring of his own Avoakness and 
cowardice ! 

GoUop didn’t trust himself to say anything more 
to Tom, Avho started on his homeward Avalk. As 
soon as he had gone, he retired into his cave. He 
passed close hy Emily, avIio Avas standing in the 
shop beside a pile of goods, but he did not notice 
her, and let himself into the little dark ebunting- 
Iioiise, There sat Skim in the master's chair, quite 
transformed, in a black velveteen shooting-jacket, 
AAuth a bright crimson silk handkerchief knotted 
round his neck, and Avaistcoat of scarlet plush, Avith 
yelloAv glass buttons, noAV Avhite corduroy trousers, 
and Wellington boots. 

Gollop looked grimly at Skim, as if he Avould 
like to kick him out of the xdaee. *Skim/ he 
said, * Ave made a great blunder last nigbt. It AA-^as 
wrong of us. That money Ave got otrt of the old 
housb isn’t ours-— we’ve no right to it. I’ve 
. found out to-day to Avhom it belonged. It Avas 
Tom Rapley’s moirey, that he ’d collected for the 
rates. We must give it back to liirn, or he ’ll 
be sent to X)risou. I was willing enough to join 
Avith you, Skim, as long as I thought Ave Avere 
only finding money that had beem hidden long ago 
and didn’t rightly belong to anybody ; hut this is 
robbery,, doA\mright robbery ; and you might be 
transported for it, Skim. .Do you hear ? — give back 
the money.’ 

Skim scorned the proposal, and suggested a^ 
further encroachment, * Tliere’s more beliind, I tell 
you. We didn’t go deep enough. _ '.Do you think 
the old Avoman Avould have Avritteu falsehoods upon 
her dying bed ? We must go there again to-night. 
There’s thousands there, if Ave’re only bold enough 
to get it,’ 

Gollop’s eye glistened at the thought. He forgot 
all about Tom’s misfortunes ; he could only dwell 
upon tlie golden treasure that might reward their 
e.N;ertions. After a long conference, the two accom-' 
Xfiices sepax'ated, having given each other a ren- 
dezvous for the night. 

Meantime, Tom Rapley was making his Avay 
homcAvards, full of trouble and despair, filled Avith 
a sort of blind desire to get back to his own house, 
to pour out his sorrows into the sympathising 
bosom of his Avife. He avoided tiie high-road, 
and made his Avay by sundry field and bridle 
paths, till lie reached the neighbourhood of Mil- 
ford’s. He had just cleared a young fir plan- 
tation, and come out on the broAv of a hill that 
overlooked the valley of Milford’s. The river 
sparkled beneath him under the rays of the wintry 
sun ; the hills Avere veiled in a soft, sweet vapour ; 
the gray church tower, the wliite cottages, the red 
roof of the manor-house, stood out from a network 
of leafless trees ; a thin canopy of pale hlup smoke 
hovered over the village, throwing out a ribbon of 
almost impalpable haze that followed the Avinding 
course of the stream, Souud.s were strangely j 
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distinct ami clear in tlie rarefied air. The clink 
1)1’ the blacksmith’s hammer, the aoimd of wheels 
l^iratiiig lasfily along iu a Tar-ofr lane, the call of 
the ploughman to his horses, the rattle of the yoke- 
chains as they struggled across the broad fallow on 
the hillside, the impatient bark of a dog in the 
village, the challenge of chanticleer, and the soft 
ca.w of the rooks irom that distant turnip-field, 
fell upon the ear with subdued plaintive resonance. 
The scene was familiar to Tom, and dear to 
luju; dear, as the scenes of boyhood and youth- 
lul scrapes and gambols, and early dreams, and 
poffcj youthful loves. He had thought little of it 
uf late years ; absorbed in the carking cares of 
poverty, he had possessed no eyes for the sweet 
scenes “around him; they had seemed weary and 
barren to him ; but now that he was about to lose all 
this, to pine Avithin the bare walls of a prison, ho 
hegan to feel how great a loss he had incurred, and 
to wonder and regret that he had enjoyed life .so | 
little ; that groping about among the }.)etty mole - 1 
hills of poverty and discotrtent, he hud lo.st sight j 
of all the fair country that lay beljind, free to all i 
who can pluck heart of graccj to enjoy it. It avuu : 
all ovor now. There was nothing loft for him but 
the thought of what might have been. 

Everything seemed so still and trumiuil— there 
was such an atmosphere of content and repose, 
tliat Torn found it difiicnlt to realise that this 
great trouble had really come ripon _ him ; that 
yonder sweet-looking village held for him a budget 
of urmumberod troubles. But there was one thing 
■ that brought him to a lively sense of his present 
i position. On the bridge, where yearn ago the 
I butcher had canied him iu his cart across the Hood, 
stood a policeman, and Tom felt in his heart 
that the man was looking out for him. 

He was cut off from home. Tired, hungry, 
without a penny iu his pocket, he hud the option 
of staying here in this damp plaulation, or of giving 
himself up to the laAV. He felt so utterly helpless 
; and forsaken, that he had made up hia mind to do 
the latter, and bring the matter to an end, when ho 
I heard a footstep apprciUihing, and tlui cheerful 
I note uf a song sung by a thin, crficked voic-e. 

^ Tom Eapley, ahoy ! ’ sung out the voice j oyously, 
I was iilooking out ibr you. But don’t ymi. come 


ceeded to diacuBS the Hltuatiun serionaly. Ifizzie 
thought, so Hailor reported, that '.rum ou,.',ht to 
keep out of f.he way. was always the 

chance that the money might be recovered, and 
nobody in his .senses would submit to be ])ut iu 
prison if he could keep out of it. i’eo))!e, said, too, 
in the village— for a groat revulsion ol’ feeliug hud. 
taken place Ui lavour of Toni,whou it vva.i discoveivd 
tliat only hi.s sureties would sulfiu’, juid not the 


parish iu general. — people said, that perhap.s l'''rew'ea 
had gone too far, and might Ini tuadc to smuirt Ibr 


any furder. .Back you into that ’ere plantation, 
Tom went buck into the fir-wood again, where 
Bailor joined him ; and then they left the path, and 
plunged into the Avood, till they came to a warm 
secluded hollow, fragrant witli the scent of the 
turpentine of the firs', and carpeted Avith the dried 
spikes that had Mien .Iroin their branches. Here 
they sat down, and Sailor produced a satched from 
under his coat, which proved to contain a bottle of 
ale and a meat pasty. ‘ That was her idea,’ said 
Sailor, pointing a thumb in the direction of iMil- 
ford’s. ‘When Ave found that the bobbic.s wewe 
bustling about,’ stiys she; “Sailor, just you a’uu ofiV 
and keep Tom out of danger ; he’ll come over the 
bill nfist Brooks’s c.bnno.” snvs slift * and t.lifn .slip. 


liill past Brooks’s dump,” saj^s she ; and then slie 
packs up this here bit of food, in case as you 
mightn’t have had your dinner. No, no, Master 
Tom ; that’s all for you. I had a drop afore I started.’ 

After Tom had eaten and drunk, he felt 
his courage revive, his mind more capable of 
faeing the troubles before Mm. SMlor, who had 
complacently watched the gradual disappearance 
of the viands, now took his seat on the ground 
beside Tom, They both lit their pipes, and pro- 


it by-and-by, ErcAven had driven over fnim .Bic- 
cophain in a furious temper, accmnp.auied liy two 
or three policemen. Tom’s house had been .searched, 
but nothing discovered. They didn’t even detect 
the oisening into the deserted houise, hhw llapley 
had hung up her gowns so as to conceal ihe door, 
and had stood before it all the time the police were 
there, haranguing them Avith great vehemence, ‘ It 
Avere beautiful to hear her,’ said Sailor, who had been 
an eyn-wituess of the se-eue, and de.HCiihed it W'ith 
groat gu-sto- ‘ .It were sweet to hear her ; she ’bused 
’em delightful, .sir. There, Avais hanlly a name bad 
enough ibr ’em, sir ; she give ’em, their desart;'., 
Master Tom. And tlie hoys liooted old Erewen a-i 
he drove through the vill.age.’ 

They wore still, hoAvever, on the look-out for’l’oni. 
It wouldn’t be sidb lo go home till dark, and. not 
ev*m then by tin; bridge ; but there avum a punt 
doAvn at the 'mill, and Bailor promisetl to luive thte 
ready opposite Milford’s, and ferry Tom over, i fe 
Avould, laud close to the bottom of the garden, and 
could make his way in the shiuloAV of the lull hedge 
to the very door of hia home ; and Avheu he Avus 
once there, he could be hidden in the ileserted 
house. There Avas no chance of the, police search- 
ing that iilace, .for Freweu had e.^pressly forbiddeji 
tluiiu, when, they proposed to do it, iifter the. domi- 
ciliary A'isit the}’' had paid to the house at the luck. 
‘He were quite mad with them, Master d’oiu,’ said 
Sailor, ‘ Avhen they wanted to do it He Avt)u]dii’|; 
have the place broken opon_ ou no ufjcuunt, iuul 

tlierc Avas lio other way of getting in not that tlu‘y 

knew’ of,’ added Bf,ulor, wiili a Avink. ‘ It seemed us 
if he.’d got some, prime reason why they shouldu ’b 
get in there. Do you think he had, Master d Viu V 

Tom .said lio didn’t know, but he 'fidt a (weetn’- 
crawley .staisation doAA’u the small of hi.s back when 
he thought of a lengtheued sojourn in that Aveird 
de.serted houfse. However, it Ava.i Ixdter than a 
prison at all events, and Tom gladly acquiesced 
iu the arrange.men.t.s that had been made. Bailor 
left presently, advising Tom to keep iu the AVood 
till dusk, and jjromisiug to have the punt ready as 
soon as it was j’airly dark. 

The night tAinied out fine, and dark as pitcli. 
Everything Avent uadi. Tom Avas ferried over the 
river, e.rept in tlia shadoAV of the shrub.) to his own 
door, and Avas received with open arm.s by bis wife. 
Sailor came in immediately iiftei'. ''I'ben Uk) douis 
Avuro made fa.st, a curtain pinned securely aero.^ti 
the Avindow, tbe amdle lighted, and idz/de beg.-ut 


to prepare supper. Tom was Avonderiug a littlo 
AV.hat there Avould bo for auppexq for tiiere hatl bcfui 
nothing iu the larder when he left, and, Ite was as 
much surprised as d<dighteti AA'hen the IVyiugquui 
hogan to lizzie ou the fire, and a savoury vopuur to. 
fill the air with, appetiaixig fragra-ssco. 

‘ Wo ’ll have a merry (Jhristma,s ixi spite of overy- 
tliing,’ said Bailor, ‘just as I recollect as hap]>ened 
a» we was rouu’itig Capo Horn, and’ 
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‘ Hush !’ criod Mk Tom, holding up h^r hand — 
‘ a footstep.’ 

They all kept breathless silence, and listened 
intonliy, as somebody advanced along the pathway 
with motusured tread. 


A WOED ABOUT WEATIIEE. 
Thkrw is one science which is within the grasp of 
(‘very mind, and which, to be successfully culti- 
vated, recjuires no pi^eparation, and fimushes an 
admirable resource for those who have a taste ior 
the observation of natural phenomena. It is what 
we may cedi the science of rain and fine weather, 
but which now receives the higher tilde of meteor- 
ology. The barometer, the thermometer, and the 
vane, are the simple instruments it employs ; its 
field of observation is the terrestrial atmo.sphere, 
the regular movements and perturbations of which 
it analyses. 

This practical part of the science is not to he 
despi.sed ; for though the explanations are often un- 
true, the facts wdiich form the basis are generally 
certain. The red moon, for instance, does not merit 
all the hlaino that is laid upon it, but the period 
of the year when it appears is very dangerous for 
young shoots, too often frosted by the cold night. 
It is especially in mountainous countrie.s, where 
the weather is uncertain, and changes with great 
rapidity, tliat this local knowledge of climates is 
mo.st to be apin-eciated. In the Alps, travellers 
may trust almost blindly to those excellent guides 
wh'o.s(3 prudence is admirable ; if a storm imprison 
you in some loncdy clullet, the guide goes from 
lima to time to snilf the air at the door, to look at 
the dilferent (piarters r»t! the horizon, and when lie 
gives the signal for departure, you may set off 
'without feru'. The way in wdiic'h the fog climbs 
the side of the mountain, the height which it 
reaches, the point where it accumulates, give him 
valuable indications. The sailors possess a similar 
science ; they know the threatening signs of a 
storm, the mouacing .aspect of the sky, the clouds 
accumulated in dar'k heavy masses, the colour of 
the waves, the particular form of foam-like crests 
which float over the blue water, the indented 
apjiearuiice of the horizon indicating an angry and 
agitated sea. 

^Meteorology is not yet a settled science ; its 
(dibits have in no one point been crowned ivith 
complete success. Its immediate object is the 
knowledge of the weather, hut we speak of this 
without analy.sing the complex elements which 
enter into tliat simple term. Well or il], we all 
I’lHil, more or loss, the atmospheric changes around 
us, as the air i.s charged with heat and cold, 
humidity or dryness, and the electric current ; 
t hese act on our health, our temper, and the devel- 
opment of animal and vegetable life. The change 
of a fraction of a degree in the mean temperature, 
•would he a decree of death to thousands of ani- 
mated beings, and the invalid is obliged to go 
from climate to climate, in search of one which 
can mitigate his sufferings. 

Bo.sides consulting the barometer, we need to 
know the direction of the wind and the general 
state of the sky. These elements are most 
important in appreciating the changes that are 


coming. A ■wise observer -will not flatter himsijlf 
that he can predict cold summers, warm ■u'inters, 
or any remarkable perturbations; that would bo 
to speculate too largely on the credulity of the 
public. It is only for a short time beforehand 
that this can be done, and W'hen, by long obstu'- 
vation, a perfect knowledge of tbo climate has 
been acquired. By watching whence the wind 
blows, it is possible, ■with much confidence, to 
announce what ■will he the next variation, and 
deduce from it the change likely to ensue in the 
weather. This is as much as to say that the law 
of the wind is not arbitrary, but .submissive to a 
general law. 

There is a curious fact connected with the direc- 
tion of the wind, which is not generally known. 
A wind blowing from the cast may in reality he a 
west wind drawn out of its course. Let us explain. 
The researches of the clever German, Herr Hovci, 
have laid, down a law of the rotation of winds. The 
air participates in the rotatory movement of tbo 
earth round its axis ; nothing at the polo, this 
movement attains inorci and more raindity as it 
reaches the equator. When, from any particular 
cau.se, a mass of air is driven towards the equator, 
it arrives at a region where the rapidity of the 
earth’s inotiou is greater than its own : the result 
is, that this polar current advances more slowly to 
the east than those parts of the earth which are 
beneath it, and it appears to an observer on the 
earth to move from east to west. Thus, it will ho 
understood that all winds eprning from the m^rth 
pole are, in ccinseciuence of our planet’s motion, 
deviated from the direct line towards the -we-st, 
and are gradually changed to oast winds, If the 
current be equatorial, and nmves upwards to the 
north, as it penetrates into latitude.s where the 
movement of the earth hissens, it, preserving its 
first rapidity, vcei'.s more (|uickly towards the east 
tlian the parts of the land over which it blows, 
thus making the w’ind appear westerly. 

All aerial currents originate in a difference of 
temperature in various parts of the atmosphere. 
Take an island, for example ; the .surface of the 
earth is more quickly heated than the water ; the 
air above the former growing lighter and lighte)-, 
will rise higher, and be replaced by that of the 
surrounding sea, which is what is commonly callci,! 
the sea-breeze. At night, the inverse phenomena 
take place — the island'cools more quickly than the 
sea, and the land-breeze sets in. This may be taken 
on a larger scale in the great terrestrial masses 
of the Asiatic continent, and the Imlian Ocean, 
which surrounds it ; the sea and land breezes then 
become what sailors call the monsoons, winds 
which blow during one part of the year from the 
burning lands of 'the interior, and in an opposite 
direction during the other. Then take the whole 
workl, and it may bo understood why the planed: 
being always heated under the tropics, and frozen at 
the poles, two fundamental and permanent currents 
are established, blowing in opposite directions. 
About the eiquator these are distinctly separated, 
lying superimposed without mingling ; the lower 
forming the trade-winds, which are so constant and 
favourable to navigation. In our zone, the hot and 
cold winds are in continual conflict, and it is owing 
to this perpetual opposition that the extreme vari- 
ableness of our climate is partly due. 

This successive predominance of the winds deter- 
mines the most general peculiarities of our climates. 
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The north and north-west winds come from the 
pole, the air is cold, and consequently heavy, the 
haronieter rises ; the air it meets is charged with 
heat and damp, the north wind grows wariuer, and 
takes poshessioii of t]ie watery vapour, carrying 
away and dissolving the cloxids. In winter, this 
wind brings a clear cold season ; in summer, it also 
clears the sky, and moderates the heat. In winter, 
the polar wind has a westerly tendency ; in summer, 
more easterly ; and in our part of Europe, the latter 
reaches us in a dry state, having swept the vast 
regions of the north of Asia, the Ural Mountains, 
and Russia. 

The equatorial current reaches our latitudes 
from the sontli-west ; it has passed over the liquid 
plain of the Atlantic Ocean, and is charged with 
an immense quantity of vapour. The warmth and 
dam]i make the haronuder foil ; penetrating into 
a cold coimtry, the vapour is 'condensed—in whiter, 
causing rain or snow ; in snmmer, rain ; and the 
weather becomes mild, hccanse the many layers of 
cloud intercept the sun’s rays like a screen. If the 
south-west wind coutiuues to blow, the air recovers 
its usual temperature, the clouds disjierse, the sky 
is (ile.ar, and ’ .soon the overnoweriug heats begin 
which prepare the Rtorm.s. It is to the equatorial 
current that Ireland owes the hoautiful vegetation 
which, has caused it to he named ‘ <.}reen Erin.’ 
The predominauee of these wimls will also explain 
why ships can come more rapidly from the 'United 
States to England, than the opjiosito way. 

The tempests which arise in the temperate 
xones are much less important and irregular than 
those ■which liiul thei'r cradle in the tropics. They 
are apparently owing to the meeting of the polar 
and equuturiai eiuTent.s, which, instead of cro.ssing 
or .lying in iiaraUel .strata above eitcli other, luee.l: 
directly in front. ‘When one of the.se ma,sso.s 
refuse.^ a passage to the other, it ]troduces a great 
accumulation of air, and the haromcLer rises very 
rapidly. Sadly deceived will he he who, trusting 
to the haromcitrical sc.ale, should prophesy a fine 
season ; a frightful storm will soon shew the ial- 
hicy of his predictions. 

xinother remarkable law a,s regards winds ha.s to 
he kept in mind. Often in the case of ,storm.s, the 
wind, or it may bo luirrieaue, sweep-s round in 
.a circle. It may not appear to do so, heeauso 
the circle is porluqis very broad. The current, 
however, is a kind of whirlwind. Thus the wind 
reported as driving from west to east at the 
British Cliannel, may be the same wind which is 
said to he blowing in a contrary direction in a 
northern, latitude," Hence the great value of 
meteorological stations, from which notices may 
be sent as warnings to the navigator. 

By the teachings which, it alfords, meteorology 
furnishes immense assistance to th.e marine .serv.icc ; 
every year, the number of shipwrecks ■ ought to 
diminish as the laws of nature in her wilde.st fury 
are better known, and since the electric tele- 
graph places so many countries in communication. 
Indeed, that part of the new science is without 
contradiction the most useful and essential branch, 
ami seamen of all nations now rival each other in 
adding fresh material to that which Maury first 
drew up. Terrestrial meteorology is also subject 
to the same general laws as the seas ; but wliilst 
'the surface of the ocean offers no obstacle to the 
winds, the car1;h, on the contrary, by the variable 
height of the ground, the particular nature of some 
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districts, by topographiiial ac.cidoni;.s, and by the 
range.s of mountains, complieates the ]ihoiiomena. 

The ohservatioTi of the great phy.sieal pln- 
nouicna of nature is not only useful, but a fruitful 
source of pleasure, and a jnupe.tufd subje'd'. nl’ 
inlorest; it enlarges the nurrew cireJe into -whieh 
our passions are too liable to e.nniiue us, und shews 
us the consolation to lie .found in the eoiitonqila’ 
tioil of an iuiinite world. The _juunmu'.s of the 
■forest, the confused aceeufs of a supievhumau 
language, the shore where the waves are fur ever 
rising and falling, the night 'witli its numberless 
workls shining upon us, give u.s the liigiui.st Jiind 
of sensations ; they act on that biddeu sense lost 
in the depth-s of our being, on the native }')oetry 
which sleep.? in every iinimated being. The si.in'ly 
of the world con.yole.s and sfcrongtheiis, provided 
wo seek the divine element in it ; the storms of 
the sky are le.ss dangerous than tho.se of tlio soul, 
and it is soinetimos wise.r to contemplate the 
capriciou-s forms of clouds, than the variations 
of men. 
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Only a Avit'hored violiit ? 

.Ah ! thmi’s more than the world hnow.s there ! 

In the oventidu she gave it 
Ah I gazed on her faeo so fair, 

When her glad blue oye.s wore gleaming 
\V ith .a love that was all for mo ; 

AYhilu one little star lonlcoil down from afar, 

A.y we kisKod ’neatli the hawthuni tree 1 

Only a ovmnpled letter ? 

1,’ve had it for twenty years, 

And cadi glowing word is hallowed 
I'y lilemory’s saeu'.d i.u!U'.s. 

And T, ’ve lived In the life she gave, me, 

AVlien first, in cadi Inirning line, 

She laid at my .foi't, with a grace so swoot, 

A love that was half divine. 

Only a golden ringlet, ? 

To tlio world it is nothing tum'i; ! 

Bat my soul it d.-isiis in its .glory 
To the li.glit of the days of yore ; 

And I thrill to its .silken softnes.s 
In the dfijith of my lonely night, 

'\Ylien I think of the grace of a fair young face, 
Wlicro lingered, its golden light ! 

Oidy a life-long vision '1 
Only a dream of jieaco ? 

Well, well, ’twill he something hotter 
Wiien .sorrow and pain shall cease ; 

So, I ’ll cherish those gift.s ,slio hu.s left nw, 

And I’ll render them up to hia- tium : 

My dream shall he fled, and my grief shall bo dead, 
'When lier blue eye.s gazo on me again ! 


Ott Saturday, A.u(just 29, 'will he mmmuml in this 
JournaTj, a Novwij, cntiilcd 
THE BLOSSOMLNU OE AN ALOE. 
By the Author of A Golden Sorroic. 

Briixted and Published by W. & R. 47 j\ater- 

nostor IRw, London, and flit!) High ,y trout, EniNnuiKar, 
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of study, he hud not tlie pleasure of her society 
until 1788, when, returning to old haunts, he pried 
■with her into Yorkshire dales, and from the heights 
of Cumberland looketl northward on the dim moun- 
tain-regions of Scotland. In 17!)D, he made a 
pedestrian tour through Prance, then in the early 
fervours of its great llevolution. His sympathy 
was first with the priuciple.s of the revolutionists, 
hut he was shocked with, tlieir ]jroccedi.iiga, and 
in after-life, as was the case witli many others, 
embraced views of a very opposite cliaractcT. 

Returning to England, he liad to think of 
following some profession. His friends wished 
him to take holy orders, but this step he disliked- 
Ile equally objected to tlie law', and writing for 
tbe newspaper press appeared the only eligible 
pursuit. While pondering on this hazardous 
experiment, he visited his sister, and in her 
calming society travelled on foot from Grasmere 
to Kesw'ick. A fortmiato windfall turned the 
current of his thoughts, as well as future life. A 
young friend, Raisley Calvert, w^hom he helped to 
nurse in illness, died, leaving Wordsworth a legacy 
of nine hundred pounds. Of this sum part was 
laid out in an annuity, and part reserved for 
immediate W'ant.s, exclusive of one hundred pounds 
as a legacy to Dorothy. With this provision, and 
some small aid from literature, the brother and sister 
contrived to live for seven or eight years, ‘ Thus, 
at this juncture of the poet’s fate,’ as Dr Shairp 
observes, ‘ -when to onlookers he must have seemed, 
both outwardly and inwardly, well nigh bankrupt, 
Raisley Calvert’s bequest came to supply his 
material needs, and to his inward needs his sister 
became the best earthly minister. The high hopes 
aAvahened in him by the French Revolution had 
been dashed, and iiiS spirit, darkened and de- 
pressed, was on the verge of desjpair. He miglit 
have heepmo such a man as he has pictured in 
the character of “ The Solitary.” But a good Pro- 
vidence brought his sister to his side and saved 
• him. She discerned his real need, and divined 
the remedy. By her cheerful society, fine tact, 
and vivid love of nature, she turned him, de- 
pressed and hew'ildered. alike from the abstract 


WILLIAM AND DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
In speaking of Wordsworth as an eminent English 
poet, it is usually forgotten that, hut for the cir- 
cumstance of his having had a loving sister, Avho 
was for many years his friend and counsellor, he 
would not probabl}’' have written some of his finest 
pieces. Dorothy Wor<lsworlli w'-as about as poet- 
ical as her hi’otlier, hut aspired only to advise and 
almost worship him. Tallcing and making ramb- 
ling excursions together, looking at hills, valleys, 
rivers, trees, ilowasiy, and other pleasing natural 
objects, the two, forming a sort of ■jtartnership in the 
realms of fancy, struck out original ideas -Dorothy 
vany often taking the lead in seizing on subjects 
for composition. In the ordinary Lives of Words- 
worth, we hear little of Dorothy, and it is only 
now that justice has been done by the 2 Ribli- 
catiou of her liacoUcctions of a Tour in Scotland, 
in 1803, issued under the effective editorship of 
Professor Bluiirp, LL.D. of St Andrews. From 
this, and other sources, we will try in a brief and 
familiar way to tell the story of the brother and 
sister. Their mutual hel^^ and friendly regard 
•ibrm an agreeable incident in literature, j>erliaps 
only equalled by the similar affection which pre- 
vailed between Charles Lamb and his sister. 

'Idle Wordsworths belonged to a middle-class 
family in Cumberland. The fatber was a country 
attorney and land-agent to the first Lord Lonsdale. 
He had five children, of whom William, horn at 
Cockermoutk iu 1770, was tlu?. second. Dorothy 
was a year younger. Unhaiipily the children lo.st 
their mother iir 1778, while they wore all young, 
and a still gi^eater misfortune overtook them in the 
fleatli of their father in 1780. Being left in rather 
poor circumstances, hut with Some contested claims j 
against Lord Lonsdale, they were thrown on the ' 
])ounty of friends and relatives. William received 
the elements of his education at a school in the vale 
of Esthwaite, amidst the Oumberlaud hills, and 
hence, ])rol)ahly, his life-long attachment to the 
‘ lake country.’ Afterwards, he for four years 
al, tended St John’s College, Cambridge. Separated 
from. Dorothy by family disasters and by his course 
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speculations find tlio contemporary' politics in. 
wliick liG had got itumeraotl, and directed his 
thoughts towards the truth of poetry, and the face 
of nature, and tlio healing that for him lay in 
ihcise.' Tt was hy such social converse, as well 
as -wanderiugs together, that, na tha poet says, he 
was indebted : 

To those sweet counsels between head and heart 

'Wlieuce geniiiuo knowledge grew. 

No wonder that he acknowledges Dorothy’s ser- 
vices in the lines : 

She gave me eyes, she gave me cars, 

And humble cares and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

Tire brother and sister first settled in a retired 
home in Dorsetshire in 1705, and there Words- 
worth wrote several poems 'which he subsequently 
incorporated in The Mxmrsion, Two years later 
they removed to .Allbxdon in Somoraetshire, to 
he near that wayward poetic heung, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who lind e.stablished himself some three 
miles oil- at Nether-Stowey. Out of the intimacy 
thus begun came the famous hyrieal BalUuU^ as 
a Joint adventure of the two poets. The first 
piece in the volume was Coleridge’s ‘ Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,’ now the host known and most 
appreciated of Ms w'orks. After some continental 
rambles, 'Wordsworth, in 1800, removed with his 
household to Grasmere, and here ho resided with 
his sister for eight years. T’lieir prospects were 
considerably lu-ightened by the death of old Lord 
Lonsdale, ami tlio scltlcimmt of the family claim 
hy his successor. The sum paid was tibout eight 
thousand pounds, of >vhich W ordaworth and Dor- 
othy .received their share. The money must have 
been very aceei>table, for hy this time Eaisley 
Calvert’s legacy was pretty nigh expended, and 
as yet no groat sum had been produced hy literary 
labour. 'The mode of living of the brother and 
sister remained on a plain, frugal scale. They often 
took little excursions, in which subjects for poetic 
effusions cast up under Dorothy’s acute observa- 
tion ; and when the poems were written, she 
trariserihcd them for the press. A.n important 
event ocenrred in 1802. Wordsworth married 
Mary Hutchinson, a friend of his sister, and whose 
beauty is sung in the lines ; ‘ She w.as a phantom 
of delight !’ The introduction of Mary did not 
greatly alter domestic arrangements. The young 
wife shared in the household duties with Dorothy, 
each in other respects keeping her proper place. 
The family was a happy trio, and it continued 
so. There was, however, no largo estahli si uncut 
to mimago, The house was a cottage of limited 
dimensions. The small sitting-room, wainscoted, 
had a single window with diamond-shaped panes. 
Above, there was a little drawing-room with a 4ialf- , 
kitchen and half-parlour fire,’ not fully seven .feet | 
six inches high in the ceiling. In a small recess, ■ 
there was a lihinry of perhaps throe hnudrod i 
volumes, which constituted the poet’s study and ; 
composing-room. Outside, there were roses and ^ 


honeysuckles.ou the walls — the whole indicating u, 
simple rustic e.stablishiuent. The habits of the 
family corresponded to th is modest ■■stu'v uijc . — an early 
dimior, and tea about six. o’clock. No ])ret(Uitious 
style was Icept up, A visitor has said : ‘ CJi-iUtrast- 
ing the dignity of the man with tl)i;i Ijorioiirahlo 
poverty, and this courageous avowiil i.d it, his nttei- 
absence, of all elfort to disguise tin; siiupUi trutli of 
the case, 1 felt my admiration iucreasnd.'' 

As an .adviser-general, atid with, an irr{’.iire.s,sib'l.a 
love of natxrral scenery, Dorothy’" still wtud; olf iu 
cxcumions with her brother. The longest and 
most interesting of these avas the joxxrney into 
Scotland in the autumn of 180;}, on wluc.h occasion 
Mrs Wordsworth was ilotained at home by the dxity 
of nursing her first child. Coleridge, who had spent 
some time in Germany, inmicr.sed iu nietajdiysieal 
studies, made Ids appeavauco in time to participate 
in tlie Scotch tour, which, as will bo immediately 
seen, was Ciirried out in a sonunvluit primitive hut 
independent scale. At that time, there were, of 
course, no railways, and o.ven few slage-r.nachoH to 
rely on. A home .and car xvore hired for the jounmy 
—-the horse not good for much ; it jibheil at awk- 
ward parts of the road, and was otherwise truuhh.^- 
somc. Little attention was paid to dress. Words- 
worth, w;i.s in a dingy russet suit, with a broad 
■flapping .straw hat to protect hia weak eyes ; 
Dorothy in a little -jacket and cloak. Of Cohv 
ridge’s exterior we do not lie:ir any iwticuhirs. TIus 
])arty sot oxxt hy xvay of Oarli.Hh.!, ami entered Scot- 
land hy crossing the small rivxjv l^ark, near Grettni. 
Dorothy is the mn’xntor of .all that was seen, BUo 
wril;es simply, and iu the form of a diary. Wo can 
only give a foxv extracts. Bpeaking of Dumfries, 
she says : ' Went to the churchyard whore Ihxi'us is 
huriefi. A book.seller accompanit'd u.s. He shewed 
xxs the oxxtside of Uxirus’s luuise, where ho lived the 
last lUreo years of hi.s life, ami wluuas ho died. It 
has a mean appearance, and ia in a bye .situation ; 
white- Wixshed, dirty about the doons, .as alxno.st all 
Scotch, houses are ; flowering idants in the xvindow.s. 
Wont on to visit In's grave. .lie lies ,'it a corner 
f)f the cluxrchyavd, and his second .son, Francis 
Wallace, he.'dde lujti. Tliere i.s no stone to mark 
the spot, hxxt a hundrexl guineas have been col- 
lected to be expended on some sort of niimxnnent.. 
‘‘There,” said the bookseller, pointing to a]3onipnus 
monxxment, “there lio.s Mr Bxich-a-one I have 
forgotten his name — “a romarkuhly chsver man; lie 
was an ixttorney, axxd hardly ever lost a (iaufai ho 
xxndertook. Btxrna made*, xnauy a lampoon xxpon. 
him, and there tlu^y re!.4f;, as you .see.” Wh; looked 
at the grave with melancholy and paiulhl reflec- 
tions, rcjioating to eae.h other his own verijcs : 

Is there a man whose judguu'tib ch-ar 
(j'.'tn othcra toach the c()!<m(} to steer. 

Yet, runs liiinself life’s mad (;ai\' 0 X' 

Wild as the wav(j ? 

Here let him pause, aitd through a ter 
Survey tliis grave. 

The poor Tnhahit.ant below 

Was quick to learn, auvl wise to know, 

And lieenly felt tlai friendly glow 
And softer ilaine ; 

But thoughtless follies laid ,hi«x lovr. 

And stained hia namo. 
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W3ien, oiir guide liad left us we turned again to 
Burns’s Louse. Mrs Burns was gone to spend 
some time "by tlie sea-shore with her children. 
We spoke to the servant-maid at the door, who 
invited us forward, and we sat down in the par- 
lour. The walls were coloured with a blue wash ; 
on one .side of the lire was a mahogany desk, 
ojiposite to the window a clock, and over the desk 
a print from the Cottar'it Saturday Night, which 
Burns mentions in one of his letters having received 
as a pre.sont. The liouse was cleanly and neat in 
the inside, the stairs of stone, scoured white, the 
kitchen on the right side of the irassage, the 
parlour on the left. In the room above the parlour 
the poet died, and his son after him in the same 
room. The servant told us she had lived five 
years with Mr.s Burns, who was now in great 
sorrow for the death of “Wallace.”' 

From Dumfries the party jogged on their way up 
Nithsdale. The remarks made by Dorothy here and 
elsewhere in the journey, regarding the open hcath.s, 
the want of plantations, and the shahbincss of the 
accommodation at the roadside inns, all oiler a strik- 
ing evidence of the still haekward state of the 
country, to which the present state of advancement 
offers a prodigious contrast. Unless to persons who 
remember what Scotland was seventy years ago, 
the two things appear irreconcilahle. Leaving the 
hanks of the Nith, and getting on towards the 
higher region of Leadhills, Dorothy graphically 
pictures the scenery. 

‘The hills were pastoral, hut ^ we did not see 
many sheep ; green smooth turf on the left, mj 
ferns. On tlie right the heath-plant grew in 
ahuuchmee, of the most exipusite colour ; it. covered 
a whole hill-sid(3, or it was in streams and p.atchos. 
We travelled along the vale without appearing to 
ascend for some nule.s ; all the reaches were beauti- 
ful, in exeprisito proporlion, the hill seeming very 
high from heiug so near to us. It ] night have 
seemed a valley wliich nature had kept to herself 
for pensive thoughts and tender feelings, hut that 
W'cj W'ero reminded at every turning of tlie roail of 
something beyond, by the cotil-carts which were 
travelling towards us. Though these cart.s broke 
in upon'^the tranquillity of the glen, they added 
much to the pictiiresque effect of the different 
views, which indeed, wanted jiothing, though per- 
fectly hare, housole.s3, and treeless. Just as we 
began to climb the hill we saw three hoys who 
came down the cleft of a brow on our left ; one 
carried a fishing-rod, and the hats of all were 
braided with honeysuckles ; they ran after one 
another as wanton as the wind. I cannot express 
what a character of beauty those few honeysuckles 
in the hats of the three boys gave to the j)hice ; 
what bower could they have come from? We 
walked up the hill, met two well-dressed travellers, 
the woman hare foot. Our little lads, before they 
had gone larj were Joined by some half-dozen of 
their companions, all without shoes and stockings. 
They told us thojr lived at Wanlockliead, the 
village above, pointing to the top of the hill ; they 
went to school and learned Latin, Virgil, and some 
of them Greek, Homer ; hut when Coleridge began 
to inquire further, ofl: they ran, poor things! I 
suppose afraid of being examined.’ 

in the descriptions offered, Coleridge does not 
cut an interesting figure. He was often drowsy, 
and did not seem to care about hills, waterfalls, or 
other imposing objects. lie would liave been 


more at his ease sitting by the fireside, discuss- 
ing philosophical theories. At all times in the 
journey he seems out of place, an encumbrance. 
By way of Lanark, to see Cora Lin, the party got 
to Hamilton, where, by some stupid arrangements, 
they were not allowed to see the inside of the 
palace of the duke, with its wonderfully fine 
picture by B.uhens, ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’ 
They then got on to Glasgow, where they were 
accommodated at a quiet and tolerably cheap 
inn — Dorothy glad to get some sort of refuge 
from the noisy carts and disagreeable objects 
near the higlnvay. Glasgow had already begun 
to shew indications of commercial prosperity. 
‘One thing must strike every stranger in his 
first walk through Gla.sgow— an appearance of 
business and bustle, but no coaches or gentlemen’s 
carriages ; during all the time we walked the 
streets, I only saw three carriages, and they were 
travelling chaises, I also could not but observe 
a want of cleanliness in the appearance of the 
lower orders of the people, and a dullness in the 
dress and outside of the whole mass, as they moved 
along. We returned to the inn before it was dark. 
I had a had headache, and was tired, and we all 
went to bed soon,’ 

Pursuing the valley of the Clyde to Dumbarton, 
they at length enter the Highlands at Loch Lomond. 
At the village of Luss ‘ we saw potatoes and cab- 
bages, bxit never a honeysuckle. Yet there Avere 
wild gardens, as beautiful as any that ever man 
cultivated, overgrowing the roofs of some of the 
cottage.s, flowers and creeping plants. How elegant 
were the Avroaths of the bramble, that built its OAVn 
boAver upon the riggins in several parts of the 
village ; therefore, we had childly to regret the 
want of gardens, as they are symptoms of leisure 
and comfort, or at least, of no painful industry.’ 
Dorothy Avas a little surprised at the spectacle of 
human dwellings without AAdndoAvs, and the smoke 
coming out by a hole in the thatched roof. These 
and other deficiencies were compensated to the 
tourists by the Anew of Loch Lomond. ‘On a 
splendid evening, with the light of the sun diffu,sed 
over the Avhole i.slands, distant hills, and the broad 
expanse of the lake, Avith its creeks, bay.s, and little 
slips of water among the islands, it must he a 
glorious sight.’ 

In a scrambling AA\ay, and often put to straits in 
a country as yet miknoAvn to the mass of tourists, 
the party got to Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, 
Inveraiy, Glencoe, and on by Dunkeld aird Stirling 
to Edinburgh. In point of scenery and pilaces of 
note, the excursion Avas full of interest. On reach- 
ing Edinburgh, ‘ drove to the White Hart in the 
Grassmarket, an inn Avhich had been mentioned 
to us, and Avhich Ave conjectured would better .suit 
us than one in a more fashionable part of the town. 
It was not noisy, and tolerably cheap. Drank tea, 
and walked up to the castle, Avhich luckily was 
very near.’ Next day they climbed Arthur’s Seat, 
and, sitting doAvn near St Anthony’s Chapel, in- 
dulged in a view of the city, with its pictupsque 
outlines. Dorothy is in raptures. ‘ It Avas impos- 
sible to think of anything little or mean; the 
goings-on of trade, the strife of men, or every- 
day city business. The iiupression was like 
the conceptions of our childhood of Bagdad 
and Balsora, when we have been reading the 
Arabian Nights' JEnteriainments/ On the day fol- 
lowing, to Eoslin, and Avalked by Ilawthorudcn 
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to Lasswack to vifsiL Walter Scott, wlio, until this 
time, was only Jcnowii by liia Mijutlnhy of tlie 
ScMUkh Border. The interview was af^i-eeublo. 
‘Arrived nl, jjaaswade bed'ovo Mr and Mrs Bcutt hud 
risen, and waited some time in a large sitting- 
room. Jlrealclastcd with them, and staye<l till two 
o’clock, and Mr vSeott nccom^>auied ua hack aliuoat 
to liorflin, having given ua directions respecting our 
future journey, and ju'omisod to meet xis at Melrose 
two days after.’ 

The party proceeded southwards hy Peehlcs and 
the vale of 'Tweed, It was now that IVordsworth 
saw Ncidpath Castle, and deploring thii recent 
destruction of the woods around, wrote the cele- 
hrated lines dcimnciatory of the 13 nice of Queeps- 
herry. At Clovenford, the pleasure of turning 
aside to Yarrow was reserved for a future occasion ; 
hence the poem, ‘ Yarrow Unvisited.’ At Melrose, 
they had a cordial gresiting from Scott, were escorted 
by him to see the ruined ubhey, and dined with 
him at the inn. — ho being on his way to a Circuit 
Court at Jedburgh. TJjero they again nu:t him, 
when, fur their gratiiicatiou, he repeated a part of 
the Lay nfihn Lust Minstrel. fScott walkeil with tlKim 
up the’ valley of the .Tod, ‘ W<,'. were,’ say.s I )orothy, 

‘ aocoiupauied by a young man from the Bnms 
of Yarrow, an actpiaiu'tance of Bentt’s, wlio having 
been much delighted with soiue of William’s poems, 
which he had ehaueed to see in a newspaper, had 
wished to be introduced to him ; ho lived in tbo 
most retired part of the dale of Yarrow, wliere he 
had a farm ; ho was fond of reading, and well 
informed, but at first meeting as sby as any of our 
Grasmere lads, and not less rustic in appearance.’ 
This was Kcutt’s atiached friend, Willie fjaidlaw, 
author of tlie charming lyric, ./viiri/’s Bliffin. Gnr 
limited space forbid.s furl her notice of the journey, 
.which exulcd in rccros.sing the Border on llie 2-jih 
September. 

vVordswortb ultimately .settled with his family 
at Byclal Id'ount in iSBl, Next year ho was able 
to make arrothec tour to Bcotlaud, when he lirst 
visited Yarrow, lie was accompanied hy his wife 
and her sister, Dorothy-- -whom ho usually ad- 
dressed as I)ora~did not accompany Iilm-- remain- 
ing at home, ju'obably to tend tlie children. 
Again, there was a visit to Yarrow in 18:51, when 
Word.swortli, hud his daughter with him, also 
the company of Sii,’ Walbir Scuf,t, now in declin- 
ing health. Poor Dorothy was incapable of any 
exertion. .In 182f) she. xvas .seized with an illne.s.s 
in which her mind succumhed. For twenty-six 
years she lived, but was dead to ihe world, I’ro- 
fessorShair p’s remarks on this ealamity can scarcely 
be read without emotion : 

‘ The increasing atraiu years had at last worn 
out that huoyaut frame and fervent spirit. She 
had given heraelf to omis work, and that work was 
done. To .some it may seotu a commonplace ouo- 
to live in and for her brother, to do liim a .si.ster 
duty. With original powers wliieh, had shii chosen 
to st't np on her own account, might have won for 
her high literary fame, she was content to forget 
heriself, to juorge all her gifts and all her intertists 
in tho.se of her brother. Bhc thus made him other 
and higher than he could have been had he stood 
alone, and eualded him to render better service to 
the world than without her ministry he could luive 
done. With this she was well content. It is sad 
to think that when the world at last knew him for 
what he was, the groat original pxoet of this century, 


she who had hcljiod to make him so was almost 
past rejoicing *in it. It is sabl that during thn.-;o 
latter years he m'ver spoke, of her without ids 
voice being sensibly sofl.oiied and saddened. The 
return of the day when the. two iirst came l.o Gras- 
mere was to him a .solemn auniver.saiy,’ 

liaised to distiuctiou by bis popaus, aiipointed 
poeL-l aureate on the deatli^ of bi.s friend, Southe.y, 
in lS-.l:5, AYwlsworMi survived, till .iHru), wlien. lu; 
closed a life so pure and sere.iie, and ,so de-voted to 
a lofty purpose, that we must go bae.k to ililton to 
iiud ids parallel Dorothy outlived lier hvother 
live, years. She died at .llydal ilouut in .i'anuury 
IK.fB, at eighty-three, years of age. Gousidering 
her oonditiou, it was a happiy removal. Those 
who wish to road of true sisterly and brotherly 
aifection, should peruse the tastefnlly edited work 
of krofessor Bhair]), It is worth a hundred of the 
model'll lletions with winch the world is deluged. 

C. : 


THE .DEADLY GEEEK. 

Tjikuk is no move plea.'^ant moment in a .seaman ’.s 
life than when he limbs Idmsedf for the first lime 
the luicste.r of a ship. It is a nervous moment 
too, iind put.s a man considerably upon hi.s nie.ttle : 
ho feels as if he had the weight of the woidd U])on 
hi.s shoulders, and is absurdly anxious lost any- 
thing should go wrong. Tliose were my feelings, 
at all events, as I found myself loaviug the NvUile 
dills of old England bddud me, and the <’l)aunel 
jiilot making for shore in the cutter that liad taken 
hini oil; 

111 the fiv.st ]'ilaro, f niuht give you some account 
of my cruft. Bias was a new iron seri'W, called the 
Orient, long ami low, with two funnels. Bho wa.s 
built for the Black Sea trade, and was meant to taki' 
in corn in tlie Daunhn jiurt.s, and bring home her 
cargo without breaking bulk ; and us you couldn’t 
then .reckon on over two fathoms’ water over the 
Billina bar, she was built accordingly. It was my 
lirst commiuid, its I’ve, tdd you; and I was a 
young man, not more than twenty-live, although 
i hail been some lifteen years a sailor. After my 
craft, I come to my piis,s(mgerH. 1 had only (me, us 
it happened, but I thought as much of that one 
a.s if she liad lieen a hundred, for she. was my 
wife, and I had only been luamed three juonths. 
Jane was used to siiips, being the dauglitor of a 
sca-captahi ; she’d take A turn, at the wlmel with 
any able seaxnau. lu fact, 1 used to think .she 
knew rather too much. ‘ Why don’t you do thi.s, 
.fames V .she ’d say ; " why don’t you let a reef out 
of this .sailT— alway.s for leUing out reefs, mind you, 
undcarrying on. female-like till I’d have to tell her 
to mind her own busiue.ss, and liear in mind that 
1 was the inicstor. The X'eiwon that 1 took her on 
tliis voyage was, that I expected to be abroad for 
txvo or three years, us I wcnl, away udth a sort 
(d' roving comiuission to trade iii the .levant and 
the Black Bea ports, or wherever I could pick up a 
freight. 

We had a very good run to Gomstantiuople, 
where I discharged my cargo, and o-stablished luy 
wife in lodging.s at Pera— that .is, witlx an Armenian 
fiunily who spoke English like natives, having 
lived at Manchester for many yeans. Here I was 
lucky enough to be taken up by the Bublinm Itorte 
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as a transport with short voyages, and a long' while 
lying idle in the Golden Horn. That suited me 
very well, for I had plenty of time to spend with 
Jane. This lasted oil' and on for a couple of years, 
and then I took a cargo here and there, doing 
pretty -well for my o\\diers, and not badly for 
myself. 

Altogether, I had been a, way for three years or 
more, when I found that the Orient must have 
a complete overhauling. Her hull was foul, 
•so that she lost at least a knot an hour of her 
speed, and her machinery wanted thoroirgh renova- 
tion, All things considered, my owners thought 
I had bettor bring her homo as soon as I could get 
a freight for London. Just then, our agent char- 
tered me for Trebizond with a miscellaneous 
cargo ; and after discharging, I w\as to run across 
to Galatz, to load wdth wheat for the English 
market. After that, I should pick up my wife 
at Stamboul, and then run home. 

Tw’o months would see me back in the Golden 
Horn, I told Jane, as I parted with her ; I remem- 
ber very w'ell the place, on a hill that looked over 
Pera and Galatz, and the glittering Horn crowded 
with shipping, and the dark-blue Bosphorus. 
There was an old burial-ground close by, and 
Jane, who was very nervous and out of sorts just 
then, burst into tears, and said that we should 
never meet again. 1 soothed her as well as I 
could, and told her it was all nonsense, and that 
we should spend our Chri.stmas at home -with her 
own father and mother, it being then t.ho middle 
(jf September ; but I own that I felt a sort of 
melancholy presentiment about me, as though 
tliere was soiue misfortune hanging over ns. 

There's no doubt that the Black .Sea has got 
a w'orso name than it; deserves, for there are no 
rocks and shoals to trouble you, and if you haven’t 
much sea-room, at least you’ve good holding- 
ground, and with steam to help you, there ’s 310 
naison wdiy you should get ashore. But for all 
that, I don’t like it. rcrluips it’s the contrast from 
the sunny Mediterranean and the pxrrple Bos- 
phorus, but it certainly strikes mo as dark, and 
cold, and cheerless. It doesn't 3.-ise under one like 
true salt water, either. 

We left the castles of Europe and Asia behind 
us, and had a prosperous trip to Trebizoud. I was 
a long while lying there before I could discliarge 
my cargo, for want of proper facilities, but I got 
clear at last, and made full steam across the 
Black Sea, towards the Suliua mouth of the 
Danube. I xvas glad to get clear of Trebizonde, 
because there was a good deal of sickness there. 

Erorn having been so long trading about I had 
picked up rather a miscellaneous sort of a crow. I 
had an English mate and chief-engineer ; tdl the rest 
w’fcvre foreigners, of wdiat nationality I hardly know'. 
They were not much good, as you may suppose. 
Cue of my hands deserted at Trebizoud, and I 
supplied his place with an Italian called Giuseppe, 
a miserable-looking fellow, but the best I could 
get. I bad no groat confidence in my mate either, 
wlio was a very w'orthy man, but not much of a 
seaman, and a peppery fellow into the bargain. 
He was alway.s falling out with the men, and 
causing trouble on board. The weather was eparse 
and Bgually, w'ith thick driving mLts, and I got 
little rest after w'e left Trebizoud, T knew I was 
getting somewhere near the opposite coast, but 
couldn’t make out any lights or land-marks, on 


account of the constant fog. The water shoals 
there very remilarly, and I ielt sure that as long 
as I kept the lead at work, I needn’t fear miming 
ashore; but at last I found it necessary to drop 
aimhor, and wait for a sight of my bearings. The 
wind was blowing pretty strong right on shore, and 
we steamed gently ahead, to ease the strain on our 
cable. Wo pitched and rolled very heavity, the 
swell being strong, and our ship very light. The 
wind rose as the sun went down— invisi'bly to us — 
and. altogether I didn’t feel quite easy as to our 
position. Those Black Sea gales are sharp enough 
whilst they last — I have had some experience of 
them, having been the mate of a ship that was 
lying olf Balaclava that night when the Prince, 
a fine steamer laden, with all kinds of winter-stores 
for the troops, was blown right upon the cliffs, with 
several other vessels, and knocked all to pieces, 

I had turned in for a short nap, having given 
orders to be called if anything wont wrong. I 
slept heavily, having been up i’or several nights. 
The howling of the wind ; the rattle of the screw, 
sometimes working slowly round and round, and 
then whirling with great rapidity, as the heavy 
ground-swell lifted it out of the water ; the occa- 
sional snort of the waste-pipes ; the general .swing 
and creak and clatter of every timber, spar, rope, 
and block from stem to stern — all these sounds 
mingled with my confused dreams of other and 
happier scenes, 

I was aroused from my slumbers by the en- 
gineer. He was very sorry to disturb me, be said, 
but he couldn’t answer for his engines any longer. 
His screw'-shaft wais wiaik, and already liad in it a 
dangerous Haw, ‘ And,’ he said, ‘ I expect every 
minute that thing will snap; so, if you can’t ease 
the .ship, ive’d best disconnect tbe screw.’ 

I didn’t like the thought of trusting altogether to 
my holding-tackle, for 1 felt tluit the gale was in- 
creasing, and was douhlfnl if anything would hold 
against such a wdnd and sea ; hut it w'ould be still 
worse to be left helpless to the chapter of accidents, 
as would be the case if the screw were rendered use- 
less. So I bade the engineer disconnect the screw, 
but to Iceej) up a full head of steam, ready to stand 
out to sea if our tackle gave way. But as I left my 
cabin to take a turn or two upon deck, I saw that 
the fog was breaking rapidly, so that the sky to 
windward was quite clear, and the stars shining 
brightly, whilst a great w’all of mist w.as marching 
away from us, rolled up before the wind just like a 
carpet. In a few minutes I saw lights twinkling 
on the coast hero and there, and before long I was 
able to make out exactly where we were. I had 
run. my course to a hairbreadth almost. Those 
were the lights of Sulina, and that break in the 
long low coast-line xvas the mouth of the Danube. 

It was rather a risky business running into 
a strange river at dead of night without a pilot, 
with such a wind as now was blowing ; but I felt 
that the risk was greater in remaining at my 
anchorage. I didn’t wait to weigh anchor, which 
might have been a difficult business, but buoyed 
and slipt my cable, and with a foretopsail and 
bit of foresail set, made straight for the bar. I had 
no fear of sticking, our vessel being liglit, and the 
easterly winds having piled the water up, so that 
there was a greater depth than usual upon the 
bar; but I did dread that the Orient would 
become unmanageable, and drift helplessly on the 
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Howo-ver, it was {ill ovor in u low minutes, man moovor on tlio (i|)en sou. T ordarGiUlio 
By goo<!, luok wo. got aiuurtly over the bar ; wo anchor to hr? dropf.efl, the ;',])ai'o one, jiml brought 
found oui'scdvoH in WiiLor comparatively still, meet- to iu tho inidille of the stream, waiting {inxioufdy 
lug the strong river curmit, that formed grojit for tlie morning Hglit. As soon :ih lim sliij* w{is 
eddies with the waters of the sea, nialcing steerage made snug, 1 went down bijlow with tSims, to se<^ 
dillieuit iu tlie e.lunmol. It’s just at moments like tlie sick man. All his shipmateK had shrunk away 
these, when the safety of a ship may depond on from him, and he was lying iu !i liunlc iu llu; f'ore- 
thti Kiinirt hamUing of a stiil, tlnit yon fool the dif- cixstlo — you could see the gf earn of his whil.o dying 
I'erenee betwei'u an English crew and the mongrel face, tbat seoiued idmost jiliosplioveHcent iuA.he 
Pet you up at etisiorn jiorts. I believe "wo (larknesa, I went up to biui, and felt his ]ml.se. 
should have nxade a wreck of h, after all, just It fluttered iee.bly iis 1 held Ids wrist; pivseutly it 
because I couldn’t get my foretopsail furled quickly .stopped {dtogidlier, and 1 felt a slight; shudder pass 
enough, wdren the. wind took the. nnitter iu itii own through hia 'lrame. 


lumd,-i, and bloAV it clean, out of the. bolt-ropes, and 
rent it to tatters, that went sidling away, looking 


‘ What do you think of him, sir 'i ’ asked Blur 
‘lie’ll be better for more air,’ I said, looid 


against the dark purple sky, 'like so many seabirds, round at tho narrow, close forectistle, with its dirty 
M'y mate went out of his .scn.ses almost at this, {Uid Luiika and bundles of frow.sy clotldug. ‘Well 
cliasod the crow down into tho forecastle ; we were put him in the deck-house, Bims, and tlnit will 
well into tho channel of the river, and the engineer gixi'o kiui a bettor chance,’ 

and I could manage the ship betAveem us. called the engineer, iind lietween us Ave 

I liad some notion that there Ava.s a quarantine cjirried the man Aipou deck, uAid placed him iu, the, 
establishment jit Bulina, and that I ought to dock-hou.se on a nmttress, 

hare oblahied pra/A/ae there,; but f laid a clean ‘ He. Is verm still, sir,’ .s;iid the, en.ginecr, looking 


hare oblahied pm/A/ae there; but f laid a clean ‘He. Is verm still, sir,’ .said the, engineer, looking 
hill of heiiltli, !Uid it avus their bu.siiiOH.s to sto]) me at him compassiiniately. 

if they wamted to do .so. 'At auyraU;', 1 thought that T turned the key in the door, and called Sims 
a fcAv hnndre.d ^liastrea Avonld set the matter right, aud the. engineer ail, ‘ I’he mauls dcaid,’ S. kiUL 
Bo I steamed .si oAvly up tin; river towsirds G.abilz, ‘Poor felloAV,’ .said the Boot. ‘Ay, 1 thought 
congratulating myself on imving done the business he Avas OAver quiet to be idive.’ 

.so neatly, a'hen I began to Avonder Avhat my « Wlnit did he Avant to come on boiird tit all for,* 
mate ryas doing duAvu below so long, and 1 sent grumbled Bims,‘ if he mcmit to die like Huh?’ 
my lad fovAvard to see. Then 1 told {hem vvhat A\muld be the couRc- 

Prosentiy, tho lad and he returned together, ami quouce of having this death on board,; hoAV Ave 
as he came within tho light of the binnacle lamp, alionld bi* hud up in (juamutiue, and be kejd 


1 saAV that lie looknl dc.-idly pale. 


‘■\Vhat’.s the matter, Hims?’ L said. ‘Ifiu’cthose to d 


prisoners for months and months. 


rascals been mutinoms ?’ 

*' Come below, captain,’ he Avhisjter 
something to tell you.’ 


To hoist the ycHoAV and blick Ihig, 


giA'ii out that Ave w<n‘e infected on bo;ird the Orimf! 

Pe,rli;i])H, to you .sitting in your oaRy-cluur, e.om- 
fortiibly reading tlu.s yarn by your uaau finwido, 


‘ Wluit is it, man ? Speak out,’ I cried; ‘I c;iu’t it nmy Room that this av;ih just; AA'but X ought to 
loEAfc the do(‘,k,’_ ^ _ li-iyo done. But I couldn’t see it in that way 

‘ It ’,‘i the Italian leuoAA’, who Avas .skulking, {IS Ave myself, T was a cciiman, and not .a philosojdier. 
thonghi.’ _ _ I xvan(,(.‘il to tlo my he.st by my .ship and by my'- 

‘ Well, AA'hat of him?’ ^ ^^vif(. ,Iane, and 1 diiin’t ciu'c a buUnn for their 

‘He’s yoiy b.'ul, (lydng almost : and it ’,s cbolem, <|U{imntines (xnd rubbi.sh, that X emddn’t see, the 
ciip’n I’ve eetui it I'toiorc. He brought it on board good of, but a f,';re{it thail of Inirm iustinid - hhuhn'- 
Irom ’Brebiaoud.’ _ ing the coursi^' of tmde, and Htujipiug people from 

The, limt thing T thought ol aa'iih my voyage, niakiugfAvluAt llaw might do out of their cuift. Bo!' 
my .ship, and my oAvnor-s. The illiuiss of t.liit6 said to SiniH and the engineer: ‘’riii.s i.s AA’Init avo’H 
Italian sailor might be tlie niiu of my pros]K«e1„s. do, if you’ll .stand by 'me. We’ll ]m{; thi.s body 
Of comw, as soon as it Avas knoAV'iptlmt Ave lunl overboard; the. man 'i.sn’t on tho .diip’s nmuifest; 
fiicknoHS on. board, Avo, slumhlbc. kept in qiuuuntine nobody Avill knoAV anything about it; and Ave’il 
till tho man recoAun-od (ir died, and pinbably for tiike our cargo jit Galiilz, and spend our Uhrist- 
montha and mouths {ilterAvuixls- ^ I couldn’t bear mas at home after all.’ 

the thought of it, lying idle in th is AAontclicd river, They agreed that they ’d help nuA in the busiue.s.s ; 

not earning a I'icuny, Avuth tlie ship expenses run- and aa'o got a hammoclv, and put the Imdy in{.o it, 
ning on, and nuicliiueiy and stores deteriorating lashing it round {ind round .securely ; then .slinging 
as fast w possible.^ It AA'as noAv October, lu ii a coipile of be.'ivy .shot to it, Ave put it overbosu'd 
couple of moiillts, it the winter wore at all aeA''ere, quietly- leeliir' like murderers all the time, 
we should be frozen up in tho pavem Bo that,^ in But Avlien it wa,s done, T felt wonderfiiily relieved 
lact, jt might be March or April o,l; tho folloAving iu my mind. As for its being the choleisi the nnin 
year before we could get away. And Avbiit, I bad died of, I wouldn’t bcli(‘ve a word oi‘ it. Ho ; 
asked niyselt, would become of Jane juoauAvhile? tbo. man bad been drinking beavily on sliore, and 
ihat thought struck me the keenest of all, Bhe had died from the effects of his own folly. He 
expecting her trouble to come on in February, ami wasn’t a bit to be pitied ; and it would luu'e been 
all alone an a ,«trange foreign place; I couldn’t moustrous if the wiiolo shijf.s {'.rmv had been made 
betir the thought, to sulfer for him. As the tiling was to happen, it 

1 was not long in making up my mind. ' I would had happemed very luckily, 
run out of the river in the morning, at the iirst A,s soon as it w.is daylight, w<i made up the 
appearance of daylight, and miike my way home river to (hilatz, Avhich is a ]deuwu)t tcuvu, upon 
pi ballast, toucliiug at Con.stantinople, to pick up a steep lull, overlooking the river. BeX’ore we 
dane and my belongings at ,1’ora. Perhaps the reached the port, however, we were boarded by 
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a healtli-olTlcoA’ — a Greek iii a red fez cap and 
.‘duibby fruck-coatj witli a gilt sash round his waist. 
He made a great fuss because we hadn’t got pratique 
at Sulina; but as wo had a edean bill of health, and 
th(>ro was no sickness on board, he didn’t seem 
jincliiKid to be hard upon us. A little coniidential 
talk in my cabin, and I didn’t doubt but that all 
dilliculties w’ould vanish. Still, there were a few 
ibriual ([uestions to answer ; and as I was always 
a conscientious man, and liated lying from the 
bottom of my soul, I called for Sims to answer 
tbem. His cabin was on deck, ojtposite to the 
house where the man had died ; and as ho didn’t 
answer me, I opened his door to see if he were 
within, the Greek being just behind me. 

He was lying there, with just the same pallid 
death-like face as the poor Italian — his eyes staring 
wide, his forelicad covered with heads of perspira- 
tion, breathing slowly and painfully. I staggered 
back horror-struck. The Greek ran hastily across 
the deck, and descended into his boat, which 
pushed away from our side, and rowed rapidly 
aslunn. Meantime, wo were forging slowly ahead, 
till wo were nearly opposite the town, when a gun 
from a battery that commanded the river warned 
ns to stop. 

Then I made rrp my mind that I would carry 
fuit my first intention — drop down the river, and 
put out to sea ; but as we drifted slowly down- 
wards, another gun from the opposite side roared 
out at us. I didn’t take any notice ; and seeing 
this, the battery iired a shot at ns, which went over 
our heads, and brought down some of our running 
rigging. As i saw that they would sink ns at the 
next shot, I gave in at this, and droj^ped anchor. 

Presently the (H'cek came out again witli orders 
to me to follow his boat into a branch of the river, 
which forks into two or three channels below 
Galatz, and this I was obliged to do. This seemed 
to be a sort of back-water, that wonud in and out 
among i.sluuds, and banks of reeds and bulrushes, 
a swampy desolate couutjiy that made one wretchetl 
to look at. And here, in a creek that iipened 
out of the main clianucl, I was forced to lay up 
luy ship. 

'That night Sims died, and the engineer and two 
of the crew wm'e seized with the pestilence. I was 
up all night, doing the be.st I conld for them ; when 
morning broke I found that the rest of the crew 
had dcsk'ted ; they knew the country, it seemed ; 
and I didn’t blame them, for leaving this pest-ship. 
I never shall forget the liorrors of that dismal 
creek. There was just the cabin-hoy to help me 
to look after these sick men, and he was frightened 
out of his life, and could liardly crawl about. The 
two foreigners soon succumbed to the di, sense, hut 
the engineer made a stout light for his life. I 
think lie might have rccoverecl under more lavour- 
nhle circumstauce.s ; hut tbe miasma of that doath- 
ful creek setnned to lower all the vital powers, and 
gave the poor fellow no chance of recoveiy. At 
last, quite sensible and composed, after giving mO' 
bis filial advice as to the care of tlio engines during 
t.lie ensuing winter, and sending a few fond mes- 
sages fur his wife and bairns, in case I should have 
the good-fortune to reach home, he expired. 

During this time I had made several attempts 
to commiuiicate with the town, and obtain medical 
assistance and comforts for the sick. But all in 
vain. A picket of soldiers was posted on the 
narrow peninsula that formed the only’connection 


with the mainland, and a chain had been drawn 
across the channel by which we had entered, to 
prevent onr communicating vvith the town by 
water. If I attempted to approach the sentries, 
tliey menaced me with their firelocks, and on my 
disregarding their warnings, they blazed away at 
me reckle.ssly. 

Thus thrown entirely upon my own resources, I 
was forced to dispose of the bodies of my late 
comrades by throwing them overboard into the 
river. Tlie current washed them slowly away 
from me ; hut for long afterwards I could see the 
vultures hovering about the windings of the 
stream, and quarrelling for places on their floating 
banquets. All this time I seemed to live a charmed 
life. I wasn’t afraid of the cholera, although I 
expected to share the kite of my shipmates. In- 
deed, I was rather anxious to have an end made 
of it all. What I feared most -was, that I should 
he left alone ; and as I saw my companions drop 
off one by one, I felt that it was hard that I 
should he left with iid one to moisten my lips in 
my last agony, or to close my eyes when I was 
dead. ” ; - 

The cabin-boy was the only soul now left mo, 
and he, I could see, was rapidly pining away. He 
didn’t take the cholera, hut a land of low fever 
•and ague came upon him, and he lost strength day 
by day, so that at last I could hardly get liim out 
of his bunk. 

Winter came on very early that year along the 
Black Sea coast. Our creek was frozen up with 
thick ic(;, and the marshes about became passable. 
Snow fell, too, ami everything as.sumed a white, 
wan as]>oc.t. I did what I could to preserve the 
ship against the weather. 1 battened down the fore- 
hatch and engine-hatch, after giving all the delicate 
parts of the engine a pleJiteous coating of oil. I 
rigged up a stove in my cabin with an iron pipe 
through the poop-deck, and with a kettle of pitch 
I eallced as well us I could the seam.s of the planks 
above me. But I did all these things in a hah- 
hearted, mochauical Avay, not thinking that they 
could do any good to me or anybody else. 

Great ffocks of birds now made their ai)pear- 
ance — teal, widgeon and wild-dirck, and it occurred 
to me one day that I would take one of the ship’s 
muskets and try to shoot some. Perhaps, if I could 
get some fresh meat for the hoy, and make him 
some strong appetising soup, he might take a turn, 
and gain his strength again. The exercise and the 
excitement of the sport roused me a little, and took 
me out of mysblf and my own morbid thoughts. 

I managed to hag a couple of snipe, and three or 
four wild-ducks, and made my way hack to the 
ship, feeling quite proud of my success. I had 
told the lad to keep up a good fire in the stove, 
thinking that I might have some luck, and that if 
so, we would have a bit of a feast when I returned. 

As I approached the ship, however, I perceived ^ 
that no smoke was ascending from the siovc-pipo, * 
and -I shuddered as I saw how cold and deserted 
she looked, lying there in a field of jagged ice, her 
wheel and binnacle shrouded in canvas, and covered 
with a thick coating of snow — her yards all while 
and rimy ; her funnels rusty and discoloured ; her 
boats like snowy monnds ; whilst icicles hung 
from her prow, and all down her weather-stainecl 
sides. I, the only living figure in this desolate 
waste, looking rather like a wild man, than the 
smart brisk officer of a few months ago. 
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I was qnickly up tlio slap’s side, and ran to the 
aiewavd’s eahiu, where the hoy was lyinp;, intending 
to rati?. hi.in sound I}’" for not looking alter the fire. 
Ht? Roeuu'd asleej), and I shook him, hut I found 
that lu? was quite inscuHihle, and in a few moments 
i saw hy the quivering of his undor*lips that life 
was dejuu’thig from him. He died as quietly as an 
infant going to sliiep), 

idomeliow, 1 grieved more for tlmt lad than for 
any of tlie others, and his d«?atk seemed to take 
away all the little (mingy that had been lidt in me. 
1 had no longi?r any heart for anything— not oven 
to relight the, hlack eindery fire, in the cahin. X 
j'ead the burial .servieo over the lad, and carried 
him to a great bed of tall reeds about a quarter 
of a mile '’from the ship, where I covered him 
up as w'ell as I could with the dried fragments 
of the reeds, and left liim. When I got back, I 
filled myself a pitcher of Avater, and topic half-a- 
dozen biscuits, which I placed by the side of my 
berth, and th(?n I covered mys(?lf Avith all tlie 
blankets and rugs T. had, ami tried to sleep, 

.Hero was X alone in a frozen-up ship, in an 
inhospitable part of the Avorld, Avith no one to 
hiilp even, for the saki? of humanit 3 ^ X thought 
bit(,erly of poor June;, and hoAV she Avould be 
Avatching and Avulting and Avearying herself away 
with trouble and disappointment. Bbe would 
be getting short of money too, uitd that adds 
a pang to the Avorat of troubles. Why did I 
take her aAvay froin her comfortable homo to 
expose her to all this A Ioav years of mingled 
happiness and trouble, and tlu?n a long blank life 
betoro her- -to go back and share lier father’s 
narrow means ; a burden and a trc)u])lc ; her 
whole life a failure. It Avas a had look-out all 
round, and I Avas ton sick at heart to have any 
hope of life. 

In the dead of the, night T awoke in dreadful 
pain ; the eholera had visited me at last. M'y 
brain AViW all in a turmoil Avith horrilde visions 
and fancies. 1 cotild no longer distinguish Avliat 
was real from the pictures of my di.sordered mind. 
For a clay and a night I lay alternately in pain and 
in stupor — pi?rhaps longer — for 1 lost count of 
! time. At lust the pains and troubles in my head 
I and body began to abate. I recovered the full 
1 use of ray senses for a time, but only to fool more 
poignantly the? mis(?ry and hupelt?s.sness of my 
situation. I Avas weak ami helplo.ss as an infant. 
I Jjad emptied the jug of water the dry llinty 
biscuits 1 Avas incapable of sAA^alloAving. I felt that 
' with nourlslurient and stimulants I might have a 
chance .for life ; biit that, solitary and abandoned 
' by every human creature, it w'as only left for mo 
j to die, I sank into a state of languid torpor, ju.st 
I conscious that I Avas still alive, ami that the numb- 
' ness and deadneR.s that Avore stealing oAmr mo Avero 
; the precursors of the last momenta.’ 
j I. awoke after a troubled dream. Still the 
i Avretched cabin in the forsaken .ship. I Avas alom? 
and dying. It Avas daylight, and a (jhill comfortless 
light llltorcd through tho doorway and the crevices 
of the dead-lights. And yet X felt a warmth and 
comfort about me to wduch I had hitherto been a 
stranger. I must still bo dreaming, for it setnued 
to nu? that I hciard the? roar of a fire in tho stove 
in the ni?xt cabin, and, moat assuredly, tny organs 
of scent were sharirig in the general illnsion, for 
there was a very savoury and delightful smell. 
My throat aa'us parched Avith thirst, and I mechan- 


ically stretclifd out my hand fur the, enqilied jug 
— and this tpne t could ant be the. victim of 
deception — Avilliiu my grasp Avas a tumliler of 
drink, barley-water, or some, suel) delightful 
beverage, Avilb a slice of lemon, in it ; and tlu?u 
actirally I saw a figure in the doovAvay- a young 
man in easlern robes, an e.stremely handsome 
young man; a (Ireek physician, no ilonlit, for lie 
held in his hand a nuiilicine-bottle. and glas.s. The 
figure made, a motion enjoining siloiice, filled Uio 
gla.ss, and gave? me, to drink. 1 took t!u? draught 
confidingly ; it difiused a delieiou.s senso of happi- 
nos.s about me, and X fell into a deep and refre, 'filing 
slumber. 

It Avas night, mid a lamp Ai^as ])iu'ning beside 
me. I felt Avondcrfully renovated and refreslie.il ; 
I felt that X Avas saved. I longed to thank my 
preserver, to ask him to Avhat happy chance I 
owed his presence, I coughed gently ; my uu- 
Avearied attendant Avas at the door in a moment, 

^Efftindi! I b(igan, in a Aveak piping voice, that I 
hardly knew how to modulate ; I aiuir no groat 
linguist, and I didn’t knoAV in what language, to 
luldi’iiss him: ‘ ;ji) mriD c.drihnemcnt- ~lhti heartily 
thankful to yon, old felloAV,’ 

'Xo my astuni.shment., and someAvhat to my 
alarm, the young doctor knelt doAvu at my bei'l- 
side, mid taking my face in his hands, guAu? mo 
a. long and lcrv(5ut kiss. 

‘kfy dear old man’- -between, laughing and 
crying—-* X nevc?r thought to hearyonr A,'inctj again. 
But talk English, .Tuihie, I. .shall understand yem 
better at that.’ 

‘ Wh^q Avhat !’ said I, holding my visitor at arm’s 
length ; ‘you’re Jane, my oavu dear old Jane V 

Yes, it Avas Jane, Avlm had found me out, and 
come, to mo just in time to save mo from deatli. 
A.s .soon as I. avus a little stronger, slio told me the 
AA'hole lifotory of hoAV .she managckl it. Jt seemed 
that the.se Armenians she lodged with Avere Avell 
knoAvn to a tlreok lady avIio had married one. of 
l,he pachas, and Avho ii.sed (tftun to come nj) to 
Pera to see Jier old iViends, Hhe took a fane.y to 
my Jane, and Avas very fond of talking to *^he.r 
about .Ijondon and England. Well, bIu? found 
out that Jane avub in trouble, not knoAAung Avbat 
had become, of jue, and, my .sliip — a long time 
overdue ; and shi! l,ook campassion on ln?r, and 
caused her husband to make inquiries. And he had 
all the seaiueu that could be gut liohl of brought 
to his divan, and interrogated ; but they lamAv 
nothing of the Orient, Till at last one old salt 
came forAvard and said that be had beard of sueh. 
a craft lying in quarantine up the Danulie —that 
he hud heard that all her creAV Avere dead Avith 
the plague. Well, Avith that, nothing Avould do 
hut Jane would start off to look for me. Ajid 
here the pacha’s wife aa'hs her friend again, and 
sent her AvIth a government e.^curt overland, 1o 
look for me ; only, to avoid delay and scandal, 
she made .lane travel in the dress of a dreek 
phy.sichm. That .she found me oui,yon know, 
Imt I have no tiim? to tell you of her ’adveuturesi 
in tlu? scaridi. 

By tho Bultan’s orders, wc Avere provided with 
a hou.se in the? outskirts of the tmvu of (lalatz, 
Avhere X Avas removed as soon a.s ,l was strong 
enough to bear it, and, Uirungh the intlueuce of 
the friendly imclui’.s Avifi;, avo Av<?r(i furnished with 
every comfort and lu-Aury the jdace aa'ouIiI aiford. 
TJjore my elde-st little lioy was born j and by tho 
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time Jane had recovered, I had got together a 
crew, and we sailed away from that'Peadly Creek, 
which even now, after many yefirs, I look hack on 
with something like horror 1 


THE HOD IN OLD TIMES. 

OioNTiiiij remonstrance for a fault is of modern date. 
Tlie old and universally recognised practice con- 
sisted of coarse abuse, kicking, and beating. It 
])crliap3 is so still in certain parts of Europe. 
Clarke, in his Travels in lliissia, tells us that the 
cudgel goes from morning to night. Things may 
there he now' softened a little ; but before being 
too bard on Russian usages sixty years ago, let us 
bear in mind, that beating domestics with a stick 
was common in England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a matter of history that that 
excellent female sovereign used so to beat her 
maids of honour that they cried in a piteous 
manner ; and that Her Majesty sometimes so lost 
her temper and sense of dignity, as to strike her 
courtiers with her list. When the appointment of 
a lord-deputy of Ireland was discussed by her, Sir 
Robert Cecil, and the Earl of Essex, the last named 
Opposed the wdshes of the other two as to the 
person best fitted for so important a post. Sir 
William Knollys Avas named by Her Majesty; but 
Essex very warmly insisted on Sir George Carew, 
and turning his back upon her, used a contemptu- 
ous expression. The (pioen, exasperated beyond 
all the bounds of sell-control, gave him a sound 
box on the ear, and bade him ‘ go and ho hanged.’ 
Instead of receiving the cJiastisament with humility, 
he grasped his sword-hilt, and swore ‘ that he would 
not; have taken that blow from King Henry her 
father, and that it was an indignity that he neither 
could nor w'ould endure from any one.’ With some 
further impertinence about a king in petticoats, he 
rushed from his (j[uecu’s presence, and withdrew 
from, court. 

It is said that George IL, Avhen greatly offended 
by some remonstrances of liis prime-minivster, 
■VValiiole, kicked him out of his cabinet ; and as His 
Majesty had shewn such passion before in the 
presence of several persons, Fielding took up the 
idea of printing in his journal, Common Sense, 
a ‘Dissertation on Kicks,’ which is not wanting 
in many passages of clever satire. He remarks, 
that, at the coxirt of_ France, the sovereign Avould 
not disgrace himself by using personal violence. 
This is too complimentary. Fielding does not 
seem to have been aware that tlic French kings 
liked, on occasion, to indulge their temper in 
a way very similar to the true Eriton, Louis 
XIII. declined to have noblemen for his gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, because lie could not 
boat them as he liked, and gave a dozen hard 
bloAVS to a valet Avho disputed with the pages 
the honour of precedence. Ills brother, Gaston 
d’Orleans, threw a gentleman into the canal at 
Fontainebleau, because he had not shewn him 
suliicient respect. Even Louis XIV,, with all his 
magnificence, so far forgot himself as to raise his 
cane to the hack of one of his servants ; and on 
auotlier occasion, ho threw the weapon out of the 
window, lest he should yield to the temptation 
of chastising Lauzun. The clever Louvois ran the 
same rislf, and had it not been for the timely 
interference of JMadame de Maintonon, would have 
Biiilered by the hand of his royal master. 


Thus the courtiers came to consider the stick 
as the ultima ratio in their relations with inferiors, 
more especially authors. In their ejes, they were 
(font hdtonnaUe, every time there was a wrong to 
be redressed, and that was very often. It was an 
incident of this kind that drove Voltaire into 
banishment, and led to his residence for some 
time in our island. The tragedy of (JMipus and 
the poem of the llenriade had already made him 
a name. He Avas then about thirty-one years of 
age, and discontented Avith his surname of'Arouet, 
Avhich he received from his father, he chose another 
more euphonious, borroAving it from a small 
property AA'hich his mother possessed in Poitou. 
This piece of A'anity offended the Chevalier de 
Rohan, and meeting Voltaire at the opera: ‘Ah 
ga,’ said he to him, ‘ hoAv are you to he addressed ? 
Is it to he Monsieur Arouot, or Mon.sieur de 
Voltaire?’ ‘Monsieur le Chevalier,’ replied Vol- 
taire, ‘ it is better to make one’s self a name, than 
to .sully that AA'hich has been given to us.’ 

The chevalier resolved to he avenged. One day, 
Avhen Voltaire aa'as dining Avith the' Due de Sully, 
the servants told him that a carriage Avas waiting 
for him at the door. He Avont doAvn immediately, 
and Avas seized by the footmen, Avho struck him 
repeated bloAvs Avith their sticks. The chevalier, 
seated inside the c,arriage, watched the proceedings, 
and encouraged his servants by his approving 
Avords. ‘ Strike, strike ! ’ said he ; ‘ only take care 
of his head ; something good may come out of it.’ 
Like a Frenchman, he could not help uttering his 
bou-inot to excite a laugh even in snch circum- 
stances. His inlluence Avas so great with, the 
ministers and the Lieutenant Criminel, that when 
Voltaire Avould have brought an action against 
him, the iJoor author found himself throAvn into 
the Pastille, and then ordered to exile himself to 
the other side of the Channel. He just landed in 
time to ace the splendid obsequies accorded to 
Sir Isaac Newton. This roused in liim the desire 
to know more of those sciences in Avhich ho after- 
AA'ards became an adept, and which, until then, 
had received but little attention in .France. 

Had the Pont-Neuf in Paris a tongue, how many 
of these scenes could it bear Avitness to. It was 
the favourite lounge of ncAvspaper Avriters and 
AA'its, thus it became also the classic ground of the 
law of the stick. Here it Avas that Monsieur de 
Bautru, a gentleman and an Academician, Avas^ 
found one morning rolled in. the mud, and half 
dead, from the attacks of the lackeys of a noble- 
man Avhom he had offended in a Avitty song. Some 
days after, one of these satellites passing near him, 
began to imitate the cries he had uttered during 
his punishment. ‘Truly,’ said Bautru, ‘that is a 
good echo ; it repeats the sound a long time after.’ 
When the queen, Anne of Austria, saw him walk- 
ing with a stick, she inquired if he had the gout 
On his replying in the negative, the Prince de 
Guemenee said: ‘Do you not understand that he 
carries a stick as Saint LaAvrence does his gridiron ; 
it is the mark of his martyrdom.’ His passion for 
bon-mots could not be restrained, and soon brought 
upon him another attack from the Marquis de 
Borhonne. When he appeared at the Tuileries 
after this misadventure, no one knew Avhat to say 
to him. ‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘ do they tliink me a 
savage because I have passed through the Avood V 

When the JSssay on Satire Avas published, the 
authorship Avas generally attributed to Dryden. 
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The Bnchesa of IVirtsmontli and the Earl of 
HocheRler, hclioving tliemselves to he insulted by 
some of the renuirks, could do nothing better than 
;«jt the soi’vants of the hitter to beat the jpoor 
author ; and it ifi also said, but without sulUcient 
ju-uof, tliat tlui Duke of Buclcingluun did tins satue. 
Unrovtiuiatfily, the chavacttjr of Dryden was not 
(Hjiiiil in dignity to his tiikmt, 

'Dtough llic noblemen of the day wore 'generally 
willing enough to haVe the wits at their tables, they 
did not enjoy being altogether eclipsed in society. 
One of tlieiu said to a comedian: ‘I warn yoix, that 
if from the present time to the end of .supper you 
display more wit than I, you will receive a hundred 
strokes of the cane.’ A critic who would not speak 
well of an author’s work had this remark addressed 
to him : ‘ An ass was once made to speak hy a 
blow, but a stick shall make you he silpnt.’ To 
wliicli the critic replied : ‘Well, if you wish mo to 
change my tone, I will say that your piece is 
chru'miug ; for I had rather say a silly thing than 
be heahm.’ Of all 1,lui writers of the last c-imtury 
who came in f<u' attacks, La Ilarixi was the object of 
hatred, contempt, find hittei.’_ satire from all the 
republic of lctf.ei's ; his very face provoked a blow. 
After he had given great olfence on otu^, occasion, 
this sciuih appeared : ‘A society of amuteurs hav- 
ing oll'ered a prize to the host ]dayor on h harpe,, 
have adjudged it to Monsieur Dorat ; it now j)ro- 
poses to give a double prize to any one who, to the 
satisfaction of the public, will, by means of rods, 
draw the sweetest and most harmonious Rounds 
from la Jiarpe’ 

It i.s not surprising that actors should in such 
.a period treat the poor authors to bhnvs when tlu>y 
did not like thcii* cast of character ; hut more than 
one actress is xeetji’Lled to have brolcen her delicate 
whip in flagellating one who h.ad olfouded her. A 
poet who liad written an opera, found himself on 
one occasion surrounded hy all the ballet-ilaucers, 
who fell upon him with their fists, saying in 
chorus: ‘Why<lid you write us .such a wortliless 
piece?’ A youug author who ha<l ventured to 
parody some coujjlets, and turn tlicm against the 
actors at a certain theatre, was asked to sit beside the 
prima donna, who thus addressed him : ‘I can uji- 
dcrslaud a good joke, and am not vexed with your 
wit, but 1 have need (jf two or three couplets against 
some one T know; come, and do jne the favour 
to write lliem in my dressing-room.’ Elalterod hy 
this, the author fell into tlio 'snare ; hut hardly had 
he entered, when all the actresses, armed with long 
rods, fell upon, and h{:at him unmercifullj’-, until 
an officer of police, hearing the cries, interfered, 
It is said that the Cluivtdier de Boufllers had 
written an epigram against a lady of rank. Al'ter 
some coolness, she begged for a reconciliation^ and 
asked liim to dinner. .But though he went, like a 
prudent man he put his pistols in his jiocket. As 
soon as he arrived, he was seized by four strong 
footmen, who, under the very eyes of the huly, gave 
him fifty stroke's. Boufllers, as soon as it was over, 
with wonderful sang-froid, drew out his 'pistols, 


heads above such insults, and would no l(mg('.r 
recognise bmlal force; tlie swonl and the law were 
called in to help. The former wan of no value Imf 
to prove the personal courage of tho.se. who used it ; 
hut the latter proved the change, in 'inildic o])iiiinii, 
and the progress of the condition of literary men. 
Mozart’ts passion was rouscnl when bis ]ia,tn>n, the 
Arebbisbo)) of Salzburg, in l7Hi, treated ban lilat 
one of bis pages ; and when ibe ('iomte d’Aroo 
kicked him tt> tiu: <loor, be dec-lavi'd that wbenevcv 
ho receiveil sucli an insult, he should return it in 
the same way. One of the first occahions wlum 
justice openly interfered in 'hrance -^vas about 1770, 
when a comedian coming from the, theatre at Ver- 
sailles was attacked by some officcr.s : the ]tatrol 
interfered, and took up five young men, all belong- 
ing to high families and in the king’s bonsehohi 
Louis X'V. declined to interfere, and ju.stice took 
its course. Evidently the, Bevolutioir "W.'is near at 
band, us may be shewn by the reply of I’ir..)ii 
some time after, lie. met a noble of bigli .rank, 
who was slie.wing a friend out of the tloor. The 
latter Mio])i)e.<l from p{)litenft.ss, to let the author 
cuter. ‘.Bass on, ]>ass on,’ said the, host; ‘he i.s only 
a poet,’ .I’irou did not hesitate, ‘Sima! (lualith'.s 
are known,’ ho said, ‘I take my vaulc and ]>ntting 
on his hat, went lirst. The queciii, Marie. Antoi- 
nette, afterwards I'.oufirmcd tlii.s {‘.mancipation of 
literature by reproving one of her courtiers in 
the.se wui'd.s : ‘ TiTuni the, king and I speak to an 
author, wo always call him. M.<msienr.’ 

Arriving iit the nineteenth century, our task is 
cmled ; the stii;k is now a falleu royalty ; the 
aristocviicy of hivth and that of the pen cun timet 
on hivel ground without attacking each other. 
Literary maniu'.rs are on a much higher h'vel ; 
the author is no longer a vahit or a pavasit.e, 
neither the. eonrt-fool, nor tlu: pet spaniel of tlu! 
dnclui.ss, .Assaults on tlie person, of whatever kind, 
.'ire now so sjieedily punished by line jiml otlierwi.se, 
that they are. little hrsird of, (‘xcept Jinioug tins 
rude and least iniitructed of thi' j'jojmlation— an 
immense advimee, on what ])rovailed even i'ti 
‘good’ society .so lately as a hundred ytiars ago. 
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cocked them, and desired the men, under pain of 
death, to do to their mistress as tliey ha<l done to 
him. I’liey were obliged to obey, and ho counted 
the lashes ; then they were to give the same to 
each other ; which task accomplished, the maripiia 
boived gracefully, .and departed. 

But hap]iily the supremacy of the stick began to 
wane in the lust century ; literary men raised their 


H f laid li mind to ho honosfe, I .see, 

Portura) would not sutioi' luo. 

.Emily Ooli,op, %yheii she heard Tom’s account of 
the robbery of liis money, had felt u shotik of f.ud- 
den fear and Rhamo ; and thl.s was intensified, unfl 
her .suspicion dciopencd, 'wlnfu she .saw vSkim enter 
the shop, looking like a gorgeons-plumaged jail- 
bird, and carrying hiniGclf with an impmlmit lilus- 
tering manner, as if he wfire the mastcu’ of evi'i-y- 
thing it contained. Wimbl Hkiiu behave thus ‘in 
her lather’.s slu)]) if he did not fi'cl tlmt be had some 
hold upon him ? Tlicre was no one' in tlie shop, 
for the boy bad gone on an ermud, and the shop.- 
man bad gone liome to tea, and ICmily glided 
cautiously to the cormw of the shop hy the count- 
ing-house. There was a crci'ie.e between the 
partition of tlie counting-bouse and tin; wall oftbii 
fibop, and, by putting an ear to tim wall, anything 
tliat was said within could lie. di.stincUy heanl 
Emily had accuinived a knowledge of ibis when she 
was a girl, but sbe had madt: nti use of it for many 
years, being far loo honourably minded a girl 
to pry into h.er .fuflnir’s concern.s. In Ibis case, 
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liowever, slie felt justified. She might he the means 
of saving both her father and Tom from the conse- 
f[uence3 of some cruel, wicked deed. What she 
first heard, enlightened and relieved her mind a good 
deal. Her fatlier had not intended to rob Tom 
lhi])ley — that was evident. He had stumbled upon 
the money in the search for something else, Ent, 
at the same time, it was equally clear that they 
had got Tom’s nionejq and no douht, now that he 
had found out the niistake, her lather would insist 
on Skim’s disgorging his share of the plunder. 

The final result of the interview astounded her. 
They were not going to do justice to Tom. He 
was to be left to his fate, whilst the two conspira- 
tors enjoyed the fruits of their robbery. And this 
■was her father ! The moment was one of supreme 
and hitter anguish. Then she remembered that 


she too was a participator in the crime. She 
. her person a share of the ill-g( 


■gotten 




ried about on 
idundor. 

On this one point her course was clear enough. 
She must at once get rid of the guilty burden she 
carried, and in a way that might lift the suspicion 
from Tom. .At the same time, her father’s safety 
must not bo jeopardised. She would do this now 
at once, before her father had a chance of getting 
the money from her. 

She took the hag of gold, and hastily wrapped 
it in a piece of brown paper — first putting inside a 
slip of paper, on which she had written : ‘ Restitu- 
tion from the man who robbed Tom Rapley.’ 

Then she addressed the parcel to the superintend- 
ent of police, and putting on an old waterproof 
cloak, and a thiclc ShetlamL veil, which concealed 
her features completely, she set out for the police- 
ollice. There was no one about Avhen she reached 
the place, and she made her way to the super- 
intendent’s olUce unchallenged. That was empty 
too. She left the parcel upon his desk, and 
liurried away. When she reached home, she found 
that her father had been searching for her every- 
where, and was very angry at her absence. 

‘ Emily,’ he said, ‘ I want some of that money. 
Ten pounds or so. Give it me.’ 

‘I haven’t got it, father,’ she said: ‘I have 
restored it to the rightful owner ! ’ 

Cullop turned quite livid with rage and fear. 
‘ What do you mean, girl ? Have you stolen it, you 
thief?’ 

‘ It is not I who am the thief, father ! ’ cried 
Emily, confronting him with blazing eyes. 

Cuilop quailed under her glance. He sank into 
a chair, laid his head upon the table, and groaned. 
‘ Then you have betrayed your father, girl ? ' he 
muttered. 

‘No ; I haven’t betrayed you, lather,’ said Emily ; 
‘ and I won’t ! But you must tell me everything ; 
and every penny you have got of Tom’s you must 
.roiund, and make that villain Skim also,’ 

‘ I can’t, I tell you, Emily. I had paid a\vay a 
liundrcd and lifty pounds before I had heard of 
that fool’s ill-luck. I should have had the bailiffs 
in the house if 1 hadn’t.’ 

Emily hurst into tears. ‘How could you, 
father ! ’ she sobbed, 

‘ Look here ! ’ cried Collop. ‘ Emmy, if what 
X have on hand succeeds, I shall have abundance 
of money to pay Tom back again, and reward liim 
handsomely for what he may have suffered.’ 

‘ 0 wild, silly scheme.s ! ’ cried Emily ; ‘ digging 
for buried treasure that has no existence except 


in the muddled wuts of a tipsy labourer, Rather, 
has it come to this ? ’ 

‘ I tell you, Emmy, it is not a wild or silly 
scheme. The man is right. The old woman 
had lots of ready - money ! She was constantly 
coming to me for gold. Why, the very clay before 
she died, she carried home in her chaise five 
hundred pounds in gold. She always 'got it 
through me, and I was glad to oblige '^her, as it 
gave me some credit with my bankers' to have the 
handling of so much money. No mention was 
made of that in her -will. W hjq I saw the schedule 
of her effects for probate, and excepting-two pounds 
live in her purse at her death, there wasn’t a penny 
of ready-money. Now, where is it ? ’ 

‘ How is it possible to tell ? ’ 

‘ I tell you, Emily, it’s there somewhere ! Why, 
the very last time I saw her—you know how fomi 
she was of picking out a text and expounding 
upon it. Well, she ’d got hold of this : “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth and there ; 
was a sort of tone about her" when she said upon * 
earth, that I felt sure she was thinking how clever ‘ 
she was to have got round a text like that. Now, 
if she ’d buried her money, don’t you see it didn’t 
apply — because, it was under the earth ! ’ 

‘ d father. Aunt Betsy was never so silly as all that,’ 

‘ You didn’t know her as I did, child. When 
she was about business, she was as keen a hand 
as ever you met ; but get her on sinritual matters, 
and she was wild enough. She thought that she’d 
found out that there was to he another deluge ; 
and more than once she’s said to me: “James, don’t 
you think that iiv the new world it will he better 
for those who have saved and laid by money ? ” And 
I said to her: “You can’t carry your money with 
you.” — “No ; but, James,” she said, “one might come 
back to it.” — Oh ! I knew_ she ’d some scheme of 
the liind working in her mind.’ 

‘ But, father, granting that you are right — even 
if there is money there — it doesn’t belong to you.’ 

‘ To me as much, nay, more than any one else. 
Didn’t she always call me her brother? Didn’t 
she promise me continually, that if she were 
removed first, she would take care that I should 
be iel’t comfortable ? Wasn’t it to please her that 
I began, first to neglect my_ business a little, and 
take to mooning after those false prophets ? Didn’t 
I work for her and for her schemes for years with- 
out ever getting a penny from her — paid with 
promises, lured on with fair words ? And now 
you tell me I have no claim upon this money, if I 
find it ! ’ 

‘ I don’t think you have, father.’ 

‘ Don’t tell me ! ’ said Collop. ‘ Why, for the 
last year I have kept that man Skim in my 
employ, and he has spent niglit after night in [j 
digging arid delving ; and just as we have got the : 
clue, and see success before us, I am to hand the I 
treasure over to Mr Erewen, I suppose ! ’ i 

‘ I didn’t say that, father.’ i 

‘ I am to go to Mr Erewen,’ cried Collop, who j 
had been working himself gradually into a passion ; j 
‘and I am to say to him: “Good sir, you have been 
my .enemy all my life ; you have brought me to 
the threshold of disgrace and destitution ; you have 
preyed upon my vitals, and drained me of every 
hard-earned penny ; and in return for this, here ’s 
untold gold — gold I have found, and kept for you : 
and, now, send me to the workhouse, or the jail, 
good, kind sir ! ’” 
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‘EatluTj you friyliteii me ! ’ cried Emily. 

^ I tell yon, girt!' lie cried, almost foaming at 
the raoutii, Boouer tliau tliis, I 'd kill him ! yes, 
kill him ! and yon too, false girl, if you hetray 
mo ! ' 

Nothing slm had over known of her father had 
priipru’o.d her for this ebullition of rage and passion. 

‘J')ou’t threaten nui, father,’ she said, silently 
woeiihig ; ‘don’t talk to mo like that, and I ’ll be 
true to yon througb everytbiiig, I ha in the same 
ship with yon, and I can’t help taking your part ; 
only, don’t rob poor Tom 1 ’ 

Mr Frewen and the superintendent of police 
came back to Ibscophani together at about nine 
that evening, the former in a very bad temper. 
They drove up to the police-station, and Frewen 
accompanied the superintendent into his office, to 
see if anything had transpired about Tom. There 
was the package of money. The superintendent 
opened it, looked at tlie slip of paper, and handed 
it to Mr Frewen. 

‘ Eh ! Brown, what does that mean ? ’ cried tlio 
latter, looking sharply up from under liis shaggy 
eyehrowfl. The policci-oflicer, meantime, had been 
carefully examining the brown paper in which the 
money had been wrapped. 

‘ It smells of fustian,' said the man, laugliing. 

‘ What do .you moan 1 ’ 

‘ It comes from Collop’s shop ; he w'as there to- 
day, for nn hour or two.’ 

‘ But the money, the gold, that ’s right enough, 
it seems ; why should they send back any of it ? ’ 

‘ You’ve fiightencd ’em, sir, by being so deter- 
mined. And more can be got yet.’ 

‘ Ujion my word, 1 think ycni are right,* crit'.d 
Frew'cu : ‘ vvo ’ll drive over to kfilford tmcc more, 
and surprise ’em. But we won’t knock up <nther 
your horse or mine ; we ’ll send to the ll'ldtc 
Lion for a jnachine of some sort.’ 

The worthy host of the JFh'ite Lion throw up 
his hands in amazennont,. when the order for tla*, 
carriage came in. ‘ Trap to go to Milford I Why, 
they’re all gr)ing to Milford. There’s a regular 
gathering of ’em over there. What ’s up, 1 worn' ler 'i ’ 


"Who 1 iu(1h her, give her burying. 

Ilesiilo this traasui'c for a fee, 

The gods ro(iuito his charity. 

At the sound of the heavy trciad coming up the 
footpath, .all the inmates of the little hack-kitclien 
turned pale. Li?,zi(‘ rose and opened the door that 
led up to their bedroom, and pointed to Tom to go, 

‘ Get into the old house,’ she whispered as ho 
passed her, ‘ and I ’ll take euro they don’t follou'’ 
.•■you.’"'. 

Tom went softly up-stairs, and passed fmm the 
bedroom into his little office. Lizzie followed him, 
and hung up some dresses over the cracks of the 
door, slni'tting out every gleam of light, lie staid 
a long time in the dark whilst a conversation was 
going on down-stairs. Then Lizzie came up with 
a light and opened the door. 

‘ It ims a policeman,’ she said, ‘ wanted to know 
whether you had come home. “ No,” says I. “ And . 
what was those voices 1” says he. And then Sailor 
steps out- -he hadn’t seen him' before; “What, 
ain't it allowed for people to talk to one another' 
in this free country without a bobby listening ! ” 


and then he got cross, find sjiul he’d come in and seo 
whether you Wfis here. “No,” says 1, “you <Iou’t ; 
not without a warrant,” says !', “Oh, widl,” he 
said, “he’d soon .fetch that; ’’and iiwiiy he goes. 
But they’ll be here again, sure enough. They’re 
regular down upfiu you, Tom,’ 

‘ It’s fi burning sbanui,’ said Tom. ‘ They won’t 
ludp a poor .fellow who’s been roblx'd, !uui make 
iill .sorts of game of Ivhn ; ami they're reguhir 
.slaves to Frewen, because he’s om-. of the, liig-wigs. 
It ain’t justice, Lizzh'.’ 

‘Well, Tom, what we’ve got to do is to slip our 
necks out of the noo.se. They’ll he back again 
directly, Tom ; and we must 'make u]) this door 
somehoAV, so that it shan’t look as if it were a door 
at all. Look hero, Tom ; take a couple of blankets. 
You should have the bed, too, only that would be 
noticed.’ 

‘ Wliat ! ain’t I to sleep in my own bed ?' said 
Tom, ruefully regarding the nuptial couch. 

‘No, indeed, Tom; you can’t. Wo must make 
up the door, find you must be on the other side, of 
it. Thou take the caudle. N(i, goodness, Tom ; 
you must,u’t have that. 1 .forgot ; it would betray 
all.’ 

‘ What ! stop here all in tbe dark rmnunstrjited 
Tom. 

‘ Why, yes, old man. I’he h>:xst shino of a light 
through fi chink outside would ruin everything. 
Now, go, Toin --do--"di.rectly, please.’ 

‘ Well, if I was in prison,’ muttered Turn, ‘ I 
should have !i light, and a bud to sleep ou too, 
perhaps. If it wasn’t for the name of tire thing, 
I’clbolfetteroir there.’ 

Lizzie shut the door upon his vennmstraricus, 
and jircsently liammer ami nails were at wfU'k on 
thi! other side biosing up tliu door, 

‘It’s for ail the World as if they wi- re putting 
me in my eolfin,’ said Tom, with ii shudder. 

Anotlier Last word, through n .slit in tlui hourd.s : 
‘ 'Tom, you mustn’t sto]> there ; they will liuiir you 
cough, or sueezi', or walk on the hoards, tlo down 
into the. kitchen.’ 

Witli Imnds stretched out heforo him, blindly 
groping his w;iy through the thick; darkne.ss, Tom, 
in fcfir and tremblings full, his way along the passage 
and down the, st-aireasc fd‘ the dvsiu'tcd house, llo 
knew tlie way well, hut once or twice he stumbled 
where aboard Imd sjuaing, or a lump of plaster had 
fallen from the ceiling ; and, stret.ching out his 
hands to save himself, he, would shudder at the 
cold, clammy touch of the wall. How the staiir. 
creaked and groaned as he de.yconded! they RO(.',med 
to shriek almost, a.s if they were giviiig wiinnug of 
his whereabouts to people, outside. He reached the 
kitchen at hist, and stood in the middle id’ the Uoor, 
and wondered wind, he shmild do next He, .sJnid 
dered .'.it the thought of lying down hen* atmiug.'-t 
all these cniwling, loathsome insects ; yet iio. 
couldn’t sbim,l u]) all night shiveriug fuid Hliakiiig. 
The night had turned vovy cold : then- w.i:; a Imrd 
frost ; it seemed he could, .see fi hrighi .^’lar 1;wtnlr- 
liug through a crevice wdiere, the iiew brick-work 
in 'the window load settled. It wouhl not do to 
have a light, certainly. The shine of it would he 
us discernible to any one outeiile .is tlu' gliimuer of 
the star to him within. 

As Boon as ho hecfime perfectly ([uiet, find the 
heating of the pulse in his aar ceasiaf to ovovjmwe.r 
all other sounds, he, heaoi a noise tliafc .made, his 
flesh creep upon his bones. The sound itself, 
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indeed, was not apjialling— a comfortable, home-* 
like, domestic sound ; it was the •circumstances 
uudur which he heard it that made it so terrific. 
Here, in this deserted, abandoned hoUsSe, given 
over to solitude and silence for all these years — in 
this house, so hermetically closed and sealed against 
the outside world, the clock' was ticking loudly ! 

Clink, clank, Avith a resonant, cavernous voice, 
tlie old clock Avas agoing ; who could liave started 
it '? Tom shivered and sliuddered, as in the pres- 
ence of some lUJAV indelinite peril. Who could 
haA'e set that clock agoing '! In Aunt Betsy’s time, 
.no hand hut hers Avas ever lAermitted to touch that 
sacred clock. At nine o’clock every Saturday night, 
the clock Avas Avound np, just before Aunt Betsy 
Avent to bed. This AVfis Saturday night, and just 
after nine. Had Aunt Betsy arisen this cold 
Avi liter’s night, and come to wind up the clock? 
Tom fancied that something brushed past him, 
that his hand touched something cold : he could 
luive shouted Avith terror; he would have run, 
regardless of all risks, back to his oAvn room, hut 
he felt chained and rooted to the spot. He felt, 
with his foot, around him, not daring to stir from 
the place ; and his foot came in contact with some- 
thing that rattled as he struck it. It Avas a box of 
lucifer-matches. 

Tom didn’t think of Iioav the matches got there, 
or of the danger of striking a light. He was only 
conscious of an eager desire to dissipate the terrors 
that surrounded him. Ho picked up the match- 
hox and struck a light. As the flame leaiied into 
life, tliere Avas a gentle rustle and stir about him : 
beetles, cockroaches, crickets, made a general stam- 
pede. If any other forms had lurked in the dark- 
ness, they had softly disappeared. The old clock, 
Avhose luce was in strong contrast to the general 
dirt and griininess of the place, was placidly tick- 
ing away through it all. At his feet there lay a 
piece of Avax-candle. 

‘ There haAm been thieves here, the thieves Avho 
stole my money,’ s.aid Tom to himself. ‘ Surely, if 
tl'j.e police saAv this, they Avould believe me ; but 
then there’s nothing here but Avliat I could have 
put myself, so I should be no better o(f.’ 

Thou Tom became alive to the danger he incurred 
of discovery. He bleAv out his light, and began to 
ponder as to what he should do next. His medita- 
tions were interrupted by a Ioav noise of grating 
and grinding, that came from the direction of the 
hall- door, and Tom thought that he heard Avhis- 
pered conversation as well. The sounds grew more 
and more distinct ; clearly some persons Avere trying 
to get into the house from outside. The police, no 
doubt, thought Tom ; they have caught sight of the 
light, and they mean to hem me in on all sides. 
To retreat by the way he came, Tom saw'-, would 
be to put his head into the lion’s mouth. They 
had possession of the house by this time, no doubt, 
and ills capture would only be a question of time. 
But there Avas one chance : the cellar that ran under 
the old i)art of the house, the entrance to Avhich 
Avas from the inner corner of the kitchen, the door 
being close t<j the clock. Guided by the ticking of 
the clock, Tom made his way to the cellar door, 
Avhich. Avas unfastened. When Tom got to the 
bottom of the cellar stairs, he found '"himself in 
a Avarmcr and softer atmosphere — an atmosphere 
strangely perfumed, too, Avitlx the fragrance of 
drugs and spices. Tiiere was no damp or chilliness 
about these cellars, which had been made centuries 


ago. Warm in Avintor, and cool in summer, they 
had been splendid wine-cellars in the olden days. 
Many a pipe of good old port, many a cask of sherry, 
and butt of generous Madeira, haxl been drained 
dry in that famous cellar in days long gone by. 

The sounds from the hall-door had ceased. Tonx 
began to think that he had been deceived, and that 
the noise he had heard had siuxply been the Avind, 
that Avas noAV beginning to rise, and soxxgU mourn- 
fully around. But he had much bettered his posi- 
tion, as hcAvould be fiir warmer and more comfort- 
able doAAUx here tlian in that dismal kitchen. 
Everything was cpxiet above, and he thought he 
might venture to strike a liglit, that he might 
reconnoitre his jpo-sition, and make himself snug 
for the night, for he began to feel insupport- 
ahly Aveary. The one AvindoAV in the cellar opened 
into the garden, and aa^xs so overgroAvn outside with 
rank vegetation, that there was no danger of Ixis 
light being seen, even if it liad not been properly 
blocked up. 

The caudle lighted, Tonx looked around him. 
The cellar seemed altogetlier clean xnid bare, just 
as he remembered it of old. A ledge or table'i’aix 
all round it, topped AA'itlx a .stone .slab, Avhich had 
formerly held dishes and pans. There Avas the old 
cask-stand in one corner ; and in the other, there 
Avas something new and strange — something that 
strxxck Tonx Avith an instinctive terror and dread. 

In form and general appearance, this Avas like a 
sentry-box, and of the same heiglit and size ; but 
it Avas shaped at the ends so as also to resemble a 
boat set orx end. Hound the edge Avas a broad 
border of cork, painted bhxck, so that, if a boat at 
all, it must be a life-boat. It Avas inclosed in front 
Avith a lid door or deck of polished oak. At the 
top of this Avas a uarroAV grating of brass or gilt 
metal. A siixall brass knob, half-Avay down, indi- 
cated that liere AAaxs the Avay of opening the lid or 
deck. Something was tied to this knob by a piece 
of string, in aixpearancc and reality a letter. Curi- 
osity outmastered fear. Tonx advanced and snatched 
the letter from the knob. It was in Aunt Betsy’s 
handwriting, sealed Avith her great gold seal, arid 
addres.sed sim}Aly to ‘ My Successor.’ 

Tom oixened the letter full of strange awe. Yea, 
it Avas from Aunt Betsy — a posthumous message 
froixi ixis aunt ; 

When you, young sir, open, this — if you ever 
do open it, as I hope and sincerely trust you 
never may — all my hopes will have come to an 
end, and you may smile xit the folly of an old 
woman avIxo has trxisted to lying promises. Laugh 
yourself, if you Avill, hut do not let any one else 
laxigh. To you, at all events, I have proved a bene- 
factor. Eespect my irienxory and my Avislxes. My 
Avishes are ; that this hou.se be pulled doAvn, aixd 
every trace of it de.stroyed ; that my poor body 
be put in a coffin, Avith (.pxicklime, and buried 
quietly in the chnrcliyard of Milford, Avith a marble 
monument, and the figure of a shipwreck over it, 
and that the epitaph upon it shall be ; ^ Here lies 

S oor Betsy Eennel. She wa.s born before her time, 
ved after her p3.'ime, and lies here in lime.’ To 
pay these expenses, and to reward you for execut- 
ing my wishes, I Avill give you this rhyme : 

Underneath the thyme and mint, the marjoram and 
the rue, 

Big deep, and you shall find a herb that ’s safe to plea- 
sure you. 
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"It‘ yoa caTv’t Tmtlf^ratand this, you arc a fool, aud ' 
xuay lose' your tliousatida, JjK'I'sy RunN-WL. 

‘ Well, T mn a fool, tlion,’ cried Tom, ‘ for I douT 
rmderHland a siiijj'lo word of it all, Thcui this is 
waitiug for the yoniig sc[uire tliiii. is to be. And 
what’s iusidti hero, I wonder ? Fancy Aunt Betsy 
writing that kind of stulfl Why, she ought to 
liavc been in Bedlatn ; uu obV 

.1 lore Tom pausctl, an<l his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, for the lid of the box had swung 
slowly open, and there was old Aunt Betsy standing 
.riglit'before him ! 

Ho gave a wild cry of horror and despair, and 
sank helpless and senseless on the floor. 


A VIEW OF OLD CALABAR. 
A-Moyra the many consular Reports presented to 
the Houses of rarliauient this year, and recently 
printed, perhaps the most remarkable is the account 
drawn U]) by Consul Charles Livingstone, brof.hcir 
of the, distinguished traveller, of the tnnle and 
general condition of the territory of Old Calabar. 
A mohmchuly interest is, nifireovei', attaclied to it 
as btung ono of the latest ollicial acts of a useful 
public life, the writer, it will bo ronicmbovod, having 
died on his homeward passage last anlninu. 

The consular district under Mr I/ivingstone’s 
supervision inohtded the oil-rivers of Biafra and 
Benin, 800 miles of coast — that is, the we,st coast 
of ^Africa, and the islaiid of Foriuuido Ri. The 
chief exports of this dislri<'.t are, pahu-oil and palm 
kernels ; its minor ones are, ebony, barwooil, ivory, 
and india-rubber. Tlio staple imports h.ave not, 
on the whole, a very civiUsirjg tendency ; they are, 
tobacco, rum, gia, cotton, prints, gunpowder, mus- 
kets, salt, brass rods, iiml manillus. These last 
articles, we^s]u)ukl add, are not the cigars owning 
that name in England, but bronze coins imule in 
Birmingham, not unlike a bracelet in shape ami 
size, and worth aboixt sixpence each ; they consti- 
tute the milive money of Ikmu}'-, Opobo, liiid New 
Calabar markets. Many other nrtirhjs aiu in con- 
stant doniaml, such as soap, AlVicau cullassos, ii’on 
pots, knives, glass and eaiiheuwaro, furniture, tin 
boxes, AV’aterproof cloaks, silk umbrellas, caps, felt 
hats, and a varhity of fancy goods. In years gone 
by, (dd miiforms sold roaclily, and a ahirtlcss chief 
would ptiy an oflieial visit iu a full-dress uniform 
coat and hat, without trousers ; but shirts and new 
ready-made clothing have driven old uniforms out 
of fashioBy and improved the comfort and appear- 
ance. of the natives. In all the rivers, our agents 
trade only with the tribes that oavu the river-mouth, 
who are not oil-producers, but merely oil-brokcns 
or middle-men. Gladly woiihi the nearest oil-]n*o- 
dneers come ami trade direct with the whites, to the 
advantage of both, but the black brokers are strict 
rotectionists, and allow no trade with white or 
lack, save what passes through their oavii hands, 
at their own price. In 1866, sixteen British firms 
traded in these rivers, and one Dutch. In 1872, 
the 3uimber of Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow 
houses wns twenty-four, with one Dutch and one 
German. These twonty-six palm-oil traders have 
{iffcy-fivQ trading cstablishmente in seven rivers, 
and employ two hundred and seven white agents, 
clerks, &c. ; four hundred and nineteen black coopers, 
carpenters, cooks, and stewards from our settle- 
ments in Accra, Oape Coast Castle, and Siam Leone ; 


and two thousand Krnuiuen fruin (!up« r’almas and 
other parts of the Kroo Cfoast. Mo.'^t of Uus above 
live in large, airy hulks moored nciir their (nsk- 
house.s on the beac.h, a few have, houses on tlu'. 
ahons In the tlays of sailing-;. hi j>s, a fe,w wealthy 
firms had a sort of mnnopnly (..f the oil-trade, 
and made large prolibs ; but large. ]»roiit-s are now 
things of the ]>ast. Bti.'ani has brougbti new firms 
and a keen com))eLition. it has also devtdojjefl a 
goodly number of black Iraileiv, po.ssessi-d of ..^oim; 
education, liltlo oa])ilal, and miud.s satisfied, with 
small prolits ami guiek returns, ’.riu.' number oi' 
these black traders is likely to ine.rea.se, and the 
time may not be far di.stnnt when the entire 
trade of the coast Avill be in tbeir bauds, and. 
whites be relieved from the grave ri.sks of smsh 
unhealthy localities. The price received for oil 
in .England ha.s fallen of late ye.irs, while the 
price paid for it iu the rivers lias risen to twice, 
and even thrice, its former Viiluo. It is said to l>e 
a lo.sing trade, but, as it is still itarricd on, tliero 
must 1)0 some fallacy iu the allegatinu. 

Tlu; .Ferjuuulo Fo oil-ta-op never exiuauls, indeed 
Hchfimi t'.ipials, four ]inmlre,d tuirs a year. A trust- 
worthy ob.server wlu) tradtis in various parl.s of that 
island states that, from the number of oil-pabus lu; 
lues .seen, at lea.st four l.bou.sand tuns might ea-sily 
be obtained. But the twenty-live tliousaml abor- 
igines, or Dubes, as they are called, do not choose 
to Avurk beyond four liumlred tuns. Their wants 
are few - a cheap musket, a little ]»owder and sdiot, 
pipes, tobacco, tiud rum, are ueavly all. If traders 
could (U'cntc new want.*!, trade might imu’c'ase, .For 
the benefit of these Buk's, a .lesuit mission was 
established juauy yours ago, '’i.’he good Badre (.lanq)- 
illo lived for years with them, sind learned theii 
language. Not a little selfalenial did he pni.et.i.a.' 
to do them good, 'Wliikt }i,'isyiug laitAveeu their 
.scattered liamiets, his (limu;r for many a day wa.s a 
yam baked in. the ashes, ami eaten' with a little 
.salt carried iu hi.s pocket. Very hard did he try to 
persuade thran to improve their condition by work- 
ing a little more. 'J’hcy wore no clothing, ami 
their huts Avere .iVoqueiilly only rook of palm 
branches, open on all ,sidi;H. fi’lui mi.s;donury sail I 
to the listening Bnbe.s ; ^ .If you AVurk a little more 
oA'ery day, j-ou can gid. clol.he.s and liouses, like 
. Avhite mem’ * But AVe don’t Avaut to live inside 
clothes and houses,’ avus the reply : ^ 5‘ou Avhile 
I men Avork and make slaves of your.selve.s to buy 
, clotlie.s and hou.ses_; we are Aviser, and live ;w God 
made us, like the bird,s and the beast-!,’ 

No staple sells better than rum and gin. Thoro 
is no restriction on the li(|uur trade ; it jiajAS no tu-v. 
or duty to our oAvn or to any government, Tu view 
of the (juantity, ami e.spocially of the rpiality, of 
the stulf .sold, terrible results to black, consumers 
might be unlicip:Uecl; but yt'ur,-^ of oiMcrvatiou, 
and the testimony of trader.-i and of luhsiouariiM, 
force on the mind tlu; convicLum, tlial .some.h.ev 
liquor, though it does mischief, dues m>t prodmu- 
the demoralising and ruinous ollects there Avhich it 
does at hoiue. With one solitary exw'ption, Avrole 
Consul Livingstone, I know of no drunkard among 
the kings, chiefs, headmen, and other binkera oi' 
these seven oil-river.s ; all are sober men ; and 
while trarllng largely iu rum and gin, their oAvn 
ordinary drink is the uninto-xicating palm-wine of 
the country. It is an undoubted urn I creditable fact 
that drunken natives are rrire sights, Ttr half ari 
hour’s ride througli a northern mining district of 
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England on a Saturday night, Mr Livingstone states 
he saw more drunken persons than in five years in 
the oil-rivers of the west coast of Africa. Though 
a])parently doing but little harm to blacks, the evil 
rum lias caused to whites on this coast is something 
a]>palling. Time, property, business, character and 
life, there, as elsewhere, have been lost through 
drink, which is thus the most costly article the 
merchant ever sends to Africa, Two of our firms, 
to their credit bo it said, never sell spirits, 

Eor a tpiarter of a century, two of the rivers have 
had Christian missions. In looking at their work, 
some consideration should be given to the state in 
which they found the nativesj and the influences 
tending to help or hinder missionary effort. An 
unlikely field for Christians to spring from must 
Calabar have seemed. True to life was the mid- 
shipman’s report : ‘ Manners tliey have none, and 
their customs are beastly.’ Twin-children Avere 
put to death, and their mothers banished for life. 
Persons suspected were doomed to eat the fatal 
Calabar bean, and no man could sicken or die but 
some one was suspected of bewitching him. When 
a gi’eat man died, a number of his wives and slaves 
Avere butchered and buried Avitli him, that he ’might 
have people to cook his food, and paddle his canoe 
in the next Avorld. Human sacrifices Avere frequent, 
and heathenism, rendered more cruel by three cen- 
turies of slave-trading, crushed the degraded and 
unhappy race. 

Legitimate trade in this country began about the 
year 1808, and has no doubt contributed largely 
toAvards the culture and education of the native 
mind. Its influence must, on the Avhole, have been 
beneficial ; bud Avhite men could do little or no 
haiaii, j'or the slave-trading heathen could learn no 
noAV vice, nor sink loAver, having already reached 
the lowest depths. English traders denounced 
native atrocitio.s, and ridiculed everything ludicrous 
in the superstitious customs of the people ,* and the 
strong language and the light jest have shaken and 
shattered the faith of intelligent natives in their 
baneful fetich system. Our government, encour- 
aged by traders and inissionaries, has done good by 
judicious and Avell-timed treaties for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, human sacrifices, tAvin murders, 
poisoning, punishments by substitute, &c. ‘When 
the king died last year, none were suspected of 
hcAvitching him, none known to be butchered and 
buried witli him — a happy contrast to former royal 
deaths. 

The slaA'e-trade Avas begun by Spain in the year 
1.503, and England shortly afterwards commenced. 
Early in the present century, the English slave- 
trade Avas abolished, and in 1841 our government 
induced the native authorities to prohibit the traffic 
still carried oir by them in foreign ships. In the 
treaty made at the time, Ave agreed to pay to the 
chiel's of each river 2000 Spanish dollars a year for 
five years, provided the chiefs and English traders 
could certiiy that, to the best of their knowledge 
and belief, there had been no slave-trade during 
the year. The treaty appears to have been kept 
in good faith, as the subsidy was doubtless greater 
tluiu any loss sustained by the suppression of the 
foreign kave-trade. Before the last payment was 
made, the long-worked slave-catching machinery 
of the interior had rusted and fallen to pieces, and 
the profits to the river-chiefs from customs’ revenue 
and an increased oil-trade had grown so great, that 
there was little or no inclination for a reneAval 


of the odious trafiic. ^ All Avere thoroughly satis- 
fied that their interests lay on the side of legitimate 
trade ; slavers fell in their estimation, and became 
the victims of practical jokes. A slaver entered 
Old Calabar Kiver in 1844, and from his place of 
concealment sent AA'crd to King Eyamba tliat he 
had brought the best of rum, and Avanted slaves. 
The king replied that the rum must be delivered 
at night, to prevent English traders from suspecting 
him, and be Avould soon have the slaves ready. 
After receiving the rum, thcj king found it difficu] b 
to get slaves from the plantations. Night after 
night passed, and at last the king’s sorrowful mes- 
sage to the impatient slaver Avas'': ‘ English traders 
Avatch me too much, I can’t send the slaves. 
Better you take your rum and go. I hear English 
man- of- Avar coming soon.’ The casks were re- 
shipped ill haste, and the shiA'er left. King Eyamba 
had drawn the rum, and filled the casks with river- 
AA'ater. Another slaver entered the Cameroons 
Kiver in 1860. Directly King Bell heard of it, he 
sent information to our consul at Eernando Po ; a 
cruiser steamed aci’oss, and took the last slaver 
seen in that region. 

The rivcr-chiefs, noAV oil-brokerss, Avere slave- 
brokers formerly, and sold to the slavers consign- 
ments of slaves received from the interior, whence 
came most of the slaves for exportation. 'The poor 
and aged king of Bimbia occasionally mourns OA’er 
tbe loss of his large commissions as a slave-broker, 
but readily admits that his people are better off in 
every respect Avith the palm-oil trade. At times, 
Avhen the conduct of had characters among the 
domestic slaves is Avorse than usual, a chief may 
be provoked to Avisli the trade back again, in order 
to sell the criminals at a jirolit, being a loser Avheu 
he imprisons or kills his incorrigible slaves ; but no 
one really Avishes a revival of the inicpiitous traffic. 
The native authorities Avould oppose it as streixu- 
ously as our OAvn merchants. These broker tribes 
have no surplus population. They have not suffi- 
cient labour for their OAvn trade, and have to pur- 
chase slaves from the iuterior tribes, Avho sell their 
criminals and orphans. Slaves of good character 
and ability are sure to rise to positions of honour 
and trust, and can obtain their freedom Avith ease. 
Some of the Avealthicst of the oil -brokers were 
slaves in early life. 

We Avill conclude our summary of Mr Lmng- 
ston’s Keport Avitli a fcAV notes oil the material 
imin’ovements effected by missionaries. School- 
books and dictionaries haAm been iJiinted in the 
Efek and Dualla languages of Calabar and Came- 
roons. Many natives have been taught to read, 
and a few trained and employed as schoolmasters. 
Sunday markets in toAvn have been abolishefl, and 
hundreds of decently dressed natives of both sexes 
regularly attend church ; and these, Avearing clothes, 
give employment to dressmakers and tailors, most 
of whom OAvn. seAving-machines. In Cameroons, 
young men have been taught useful trades. Black 
brokers noAv build brick houses, and so find work 
for those Avho have learned from the missionaries to 
be brickmakera, bricklayers, carpenters, and black- 
smiths. Some seven years ago, Bishop Orowther 
began missions in Bonny and in Brass, ^ This excel- 
lent man is a native African, and all his clergy are 
Africans, well able to stand their native climate. 
Most of them, if not all, were educated at Sierra 
Leone, where considerable attention is paid to learn- 
ing, and a good education for teachers and preachers 
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can bo obtaiiKsd. 'I’his in an encourajfing pliaae 
oi' luiBsionav}’ ontcrpriHe ; aiu'l, iu view" of the 
frightful loss of wliite life and health, all must 
hope that t]ic>. tiujc may Boon coino when the entire 
nuriHionaiy work of the weat coast of Afrhiti, jind all 
its trade, will be in the hands of African Chriatiaus, 


A METROPOLITAN TllAN.SEORMATION, 


A STUANtiKii viaiting Lomlou would ho considerably 
Kuipriacd to seei the change for the hotter that has 
Lately been olfocted iu Leicester S(iuare. A short 
lime ago, the central inclosure was a scene of ruin 
and disorder, railings broken or cairiod oif, the 
grass trodden down — the whole thing a public 
scandal, more particularly as this part of the 
metropolis, until the end of last century,, was a 
: kind uf classic ground. In a house about tlie 
: middle of the west side, dwelt Sir Joshua Reynolds 
' from 1701 till his death iu 1792 ; and here took 
I place the famous entertainments with .Tolinson, 

I Goldsmith, Garrick, and other uotahi lilies, A.t 
I the south corner on the east side lived William 
I llogarlh ; and next door to him lived and diwl 
I Hunter. In. the narrow street loading from 

: St Martin’s Lane to the srptare, resided Hir Isaac 
' Newton, and after-wards iu the same house Dr 
Rurney, and his daughter, who here wroti! h,ci‘ 
novel of EvoUnn. vSuch, is a slight specimen of 
the former inhabitants. 

In these days of its glory, as has been stated in a 
former number (July 0, 1872), Leicester Squanr was 
adorned with an equestrian metal ligure of (hiorge 
I,, whicli, at the cost ol‘ the iiihal)itauts, was set up 
iu 1747, at the centre of the inelusur-e, 'J’lui metal 
was originally gilt, and therefore a grand thing iu 
its way. Rut, alas, how it sunk IVonr neglect and 
bad usage! First, the lujrse lost a log, and had to 
ho propped up ; then its ridcu- began to lose arms 
as well as legs ; till at length the whole striu-Jure 
disappeared. Meuui while, the houses iu and about 
the square became occupied with show.s and pano- 
ramas, or used as the resideiujes (d' ibreiguera. 
Who was to blame for allowing the ([uadrangiilar 
inclosiu’o to sink into so discreililahle a condition 
is not easy to explain, and it might he unpleasant 
to impiiro minutely into the iacl;). TJiere the 
square was, a perfoiit disgrace ; and so it might 
long have remaiuod, hut for the spirit and nmnili- 
ctmee of a single individual, Mr Albert Grant, 
who is generally known as a successful financier. 
The feat of transformation is said to have cost 
about L.28,009. On the' 2d July 1874, the hoarding 
that screened the operations was removed, and, to 
an admiring crowd, Ihere was revealed a charming 
garden, with grass plots, clump.s of shrubs, seats, 
gravel-walks- the wliole to be thenceforward a 
pleasure-ground fur the people. A handsome 
railing, with gate,.y and lamps partially gilt, aur- 
rounds this very ])retty piece of ground ; aiid 
we trust that the regnlal ions to he enforced will 
prevent a rec.urremio fif the former state of aduirs. 
The property; being bought up by Mr Grant from 
various individuals, has been assigned by him. in 
perpetuity to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under the sanction of an act of parliament, I 

The most striking ibatnro of the newly laid- 
out ground is a statue of Shakspeara on a quad- 1 
rangular pede-stal, at each corner whereof are 
dolphins spontiug np into the air the water tlnat 
fails in douhle showers into marble basins; and! 


near the foui; corn Cii's of tin*, garden ^laixl sLatne.s 
wrought by Durliam, Woolm'r, .Marshall, and 
Weekes, of .Reynolds, Tlogarth, Hunter, and Newton, 
For in LoiceHtcr Square, or its immc.iliate. ueigli- 
bonrhood, as already said, lived Sir .Jo.iliua Rey- 
nolds, William Hogarth, dulin Hunter of anutum- 
ical memory, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

What has been so tastefully elh'c.ted for beiceider 
Square, is eminently suggi'stive. of tran.sfonnation.s 
in some oLhur.square.s in London, lu none, indiH'.d, 
have things gone to wreck ; on the. contrary, consider- 
able care is expended iu keeping the ineliasures in 
order. .Rut, except that they oiler the agreeable 
spectacle (jf green trees, there i,s litth*. 1;o recum- 
ineiid them. Sternly secluded by irem railings 
and locked gates, they have gentirally a dull look. 
You seldom sec anybody iii them. .Appjirently, 
they arc only used by a" few nurserymaids with 
chiidren. The public are shut out from their 
walk.s, or .seats, or the cool slieltcr of their umbrag- 
eou.s tree.s, y\s the s(juan*s are private pa-ope.rty, 
no one can Justly complain of their being so dealt 
Avith. We should trust, however, that means 
might be Ibunrl to open up at least several of 
these mo}»ing nudaac.boly sqiuirc.s, and lay them 
out as ‘jietqde’s pleusure-ground.s,’ in some.thing 
like tlio .style of tlie renovated .Leicestiu* Square. 
A few Mr Grunts are wanted ! 


Tills VILLACn -1 BEAUTY. 

TtiKiU'i fjhe st.aiuls Jn.st williin tlio treHisud poreb. 
Her fair face turned tu nuiet the Kumnior air, 

Ibilf Mtiuiding, and half loanhe; lazily 
Agjihist the lattkii, thick with llowerots fair. 

Here innid llie roses heavy from the .stent, 

And Hpruiids the j.asmini! iu profiiKirm swi'ct ; 

Tilt! fU'anil wcsLcriii. droops abovi* licr lieatl, 

Wliilo phik-fritigiid daisies iiloti-iom at her feet. 

Tlic eghmtino can'i-i.scs her young clicck, 

The soft winil frolics witli Iter ohiniii.t; h.'u’r, 

And a Irnant lock csc.-iiicd from the hand 
l''lnttor.s its ,<.;tdd on her forehead lair. 

Her li:it listlessly down from her hainl, ■ 
Whilo her lingers toy with it;! rilihons hlms; 

Ib-om muh'r lier .simple hul, dainty drosa 
I'cep.M a tiny foot in ii, hucklcil lihoo. 

8he ga/os ilrcamily out on the scene 
Uf eoppiee, and lane, .arid suniiy Hold, 

Mblli eyes who, so hmtro tlioir ho-lnm .strive 
In vain to concc.ai, tliough they may shield. 

A Htinne,sa lies in the .scented air, 

A delieiou.s hiuj^uor broods over all, 

And nought ],s lieard save the hum of hee.s, 

And tlio muj-jmir of some brookleths fall 
Ask not her thou, 'Arts, seek not to nndersiand 
The .subjects which engiu-iS her noilrUm mind. 

For if wo knew them, they porehaiiee tni.'ht he 
■\VJtat hi HO sweet a place Twore .stnuiije to find. 

But fonrlly hope that tltey would Is* fd. theme 
For paintci-’.s eauv.-is, or for poet’.s sonnet ; 

,lIow it would mar tlie tender .scone to Ivuow, 

J/t.r thoKrjhls 'Were, cnitrcd in her w.ct, new bnnudl 


On Saturday, August 29, will ha mmnimcwl in this 
JouilNAL, a NoviO!., entitled 
Tins BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
By the Author of A (loldftn i^iorrow. 


Frintod and i.'uhllHhed by VV. k It. OifAMRJSiw, 47 Ihxtur- 
noster itow, .London, and dliy Hii;h Htroot, EuiiNBUtiUH. 
Also sold by all Ruoksellcrg. 
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people to the door, and at his xcciuest Baillie, 
who happened to he in town, was brought to his 
succour. Carstairs returned, as he said, with a 
warrant, hut he refused to shew it ; Avhcreupon a 
desperate struggle took place, in which ho was 
worsted, and Kirkton got away with his friend. 
The end of the affair was that Baillie was subjected 
to a fine, and branded as a favoirrer of conventicles. 
This was but the beginning of ruination. Being 
charged with conspiracy to raise rebellion, and for 
concern in the Eye-house Plot, with which, if it 
had any reality, he was no way connected, he 
was imprisoned, and fined in the heavy sum of 
L.6000, being nearly the value of his whole estates. 

At tMs time Grisoll Hume was about seventeen 
years of age. Well educated, according to the 
notion of the period, she was also accomplished in 
household work, such as spinning wool and fiax to 
be woven into webs for domestic use ; and likewise 
skilled in matters connected with the dairy. Her 
mother, Lady Ilumc, being,- unfortunately, in a 
weak state of health, the management of the 
family was assigned to her, and cleverly she 
acquitted herself. Young as she was, her father 
took her into counsel respecting public affairs, 
and the perils with which he was surrounded. 
On two occasions, she was despatched on a 
mission to Baillie of Jerviswood while ho was 
confined in the Tolhooth of Edinburgh. The journey 
was full of danger, for the country swarmed with 
detachments of soldiers, charged to examine tr.avol> 
lers, and discover who they were and what were 
their designs. Grisell c.arned no papers ; the 
messages transmitted to and fro were ' verbal, ami 
required a good memory, as well as tact in con- 
cealing them from the inquiry of strangers. Tlie 
journey from Eedhraes to Edinburgh was at least 
fifty miles, and performed on horseback, could not, 
considering the badness of the roads and the neces- 
sity for making a circuit to avoid towns, bo per- 
formed hi less than from two to three days. 

In these hazardous excursions, she was some- 
times put to considerable straits to avoid being 
stopped and questioned. In one of her journeys, 
she took the road by way of Earlston, and there 
learned that the passes northwards were strongly 
guarded. In her extremity, she was succomed by 
a party of gipsies, to one of whom, a female 
named Jean Gordon, she had done an act of kind- 
ness. ' Taking her under their guidance, the ptuty 
led her by obscure byways to Lowric’a Den, a 
small and lonely hostel on the top of Soutra 
Hill, where, disguised in gipsy garments, she 
was accommodated in an out-house for the 
night'; and next morning she was escorted s<afely 
on her way into Mid-Lothian. The scenes she 
encountered on reaching Edinburgh were suffi- 
ciently appalling. Executions were of daily occur- 
rence, and the ports of the ancient city bristled 
with the heads of so-callcd traitors. How she 
managed to gain access to that grim old Tolhooth, 
is not related. Probably it was through the inter- 
est of some friends or relatives of Mr Baillie, At 


all events, she was allowed on each oecasioii to 
have a private interview with that tmfortuuat.e 
gentleman in the loathsome small apiirtment ivi 
which he was confined, in the oast or criminal 
division of the prison. There she delivered the 
messages from her father, and reiuiived verbal com- 
nmnications in reply. At one, or it might lias-i-: 
been at both interviews, Grisell mot and eonvorta'd. 
with George Baillie, younger of Jerviswood, cb'lest 
sou of the prisoner. He was over two years liei; 
senior. A community of danger and fears bal 
to nmtual regard and attachment. At presimt, 
thoughts of maiTiage were out of the question. 
The feelings of both were centred in the eondi(.ion 
of their respective fathers, Grisell’s last visit to 
the Tolhooth was necessarily hurried. She had to 
hasten homo, in consequence of increasing appre- 
hensions as to her father’s safi'ty. Not long after- 
wards, the fate of Baillie of Jerviswood was sealed. 
On the 23d of December IfiS-l, ho was brought, 
before the High Court of Justiciary. He was nmv' 
so weak as to bo obliged to appear at the liar in 
the dishabille of his dressing-gown, and frequently 
to take cordials, which were supplied, to him liy 
his sister. Ho solemnly denied having been acce.s« 
sory to any conspiracy against the king’s life, or of 
being unfavourably diapo.scd to monarchical govern- 
ment. 'I’he only evidence brought against him 
were confessions extorted by the tortiu-e of the 
Hhumbikens’ — an iristrmuent which, working like 
a vice, crushed the thnmhs, and produc(',d the meet 
excruciating agony. On such imperiect and iiu- 
trustwortliy evidence, he was, on the morning of 
the succeeding day, declared to he guilty, and 
sentenced to be executed that afiernrjou at tins 
Cross of Edinburgh ; his body to be di.siuembfrad, 
and portions to be exhibited on the prisons of four 
different t<.nvns. The iniquitous seuteuco was 
carried out accordingly. ‘With extraordinary com- 
posure, in a pious frame of mind, he ascended the 
scaffold leaning on the arm of hi.s sister (Mrs Ker 
of Gradcn), ami prote.sting his innocence, mecdcly 
submitted himself to the executioner. 

Thus was ignominiously put to death Eolun't 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of sto,tding worth 
and abilities, and who has boon commemoratod 
as the Scottj.sh Sidney. By the forfeiture of his 
estates his family were completely ruiued. His son 
George, like many others at the time, took refugo- 
in Holland. Our interest is now transferred to tlio 
unhappy family at Eodbraes. For somo weeks, Sir 
Patrick Hume had gone into hiding. The placu 
selected for his concealment was the (dd sepulchral 
vault of the iamily, underneath the piirish clxurch 
at Polwarth, whic'li, as has been said, i.s about two 
miles from Eodbraes Castle, Bo.sidos 'Lady Humo 
and Grisell, only one person was let into the secret 
, of his hiding-pdace. This was Jamie Winter, a 
1 carpenter, who lived a mile off, and used to do odd 
jobs of work about the house. On the fidelity of 
Jamie they thought they could depend, and were 
not disappointed. By the as-sistance of this man 
they got a mattress and bed-clothes, a small table 
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imd chair, and some other articles, carried during 
the night to the vault. In the daytime, the vault 
was lighted only by a small slit in the wall at one 
end, through which nobody could see what was 
below. Here Sir Patrick lived part of the autumn of 
K)vS4, without fire, and suiTounded by the moulder- 
ing remains of his ancestors and other ghastly 
objects. Though infirm in health, he was enabled 
to endure the prwations of this dreary hiding-place, 
by the strength of his mind, and the aflekionate 
ministrations of his daughter Grisell. For warmth 
he wore a Kilmarnock night- cap. His chief mental 
soiacement consisted in perusing Buchanan’s Latin 
version of the Psalms, a hook which, during hi.s dis- 
mal solitude, he learned to repeat from memory. It 
seems that, when sitting one night at table read- 
ing this favourite work, hy the light of a small and 
carefully shrouded lamj>, iiis eye happened to stray 
towards a skull which lay near his feet. To his 
surprise, the skull moved. He was at first dis- 
turbed in mind by this strange circumstance ; hut 
soon, recovered his composure. In a short time 
the motion became too strong to he doubtful. Sir 
Patrick had the courage to turn over the skull with 
his cancj when, a mouse jumped from the interior, 
and afforded an explanation of the phenomenon. 
He used to tell this story in after-life, to shew that 
people should not he alarmed at things which may 
appear supernatural. 

His daughter Grisell must have possessed a 
degree of fortitude not inferior to his own. She 
went every night, alone, at midnight, along a 
dreary road, to carry him victuals and drink; 
always staying -with him as long as she could, get- 
ting home before day. Tliongh posscjssing some 
dread in crossing the churchyard in the dark, 
stumbling over graves, her only real apprehension 
was the fear of soldiers and parties in search of her 
father. In those excursions the least noise was 
alarming. There was another cause of anxiety. 
This was the difficulty of getting victuals to carry 
off without arousing the suspicions of the servants. 
A diverting incident has been related. Her father 
liked sheep’s head. One day, at dinner, this 
favourite dish appeared at table. While the chil- 
dren were supping their broth, Gri.sell had the dex- 
terity to convey the greater part of the head "into 
her lap. When her brother Sandy had finished 
his broth, he looked up with astonishment, and 
said : ‘ Mother, will ye look at Grisell ; while we 
have been supping our broth, she has eaten up 
nearly the whole sheep’s head !’ This occasioned 
so much mirth amongst them, that her father at 
night was greatly entertained hy it, and desired 
that Sandy should have a share of the next. 

The damp aud gloomy vault became at lengtli 
nnendurahle as a habitation, and a new expedient 
was adopted. With the aid of Jamie Winter, a 
hole was excavated in the lower floor of the family 
residence, and filled rrp with a box to contain a 
bed, which was concealed under the boardSi To 
this place of concealment, Sir Patrick was brought, 
and by means of air-holes in the floor, he could 
contrive to live and breathe. It proved a vain 
effort. One day, after heavy rains, the bed was 
full of water, and had to be given up. At this 
juncture, a carrier arrived from Edinburgh, bring- 
ing the news of Baillie of J erviswood’s barbarous 
execution. As all intercourse by letters was dan- 
gerous, this was the first notice they had of the 
melancholy event. It was now- seen that Six 


Patrick Hume shoiild, if at all possible, make his 
escape from the countrjn Grisell worked night 
and day, making clothes in which he would be 
disguised. When all was ready for departure, he 
set out early iu the morning on horseback, attended 
by John Allan, his grieve, or farm-overseer, in 
whom confidence could be placed. The party had 
proceeded a considerable distance on their way, 
when Sir Patrick, fiilling into a reverie, parted 
company with his attendant, and did not discover 
the^ mistake till he found himself close to the Tweed. 
This, however, was a fortunate misadventure, for 
soon after his parting with Allan, a company of 
soldiers that h;ul been in search of him at Red- 
braes, and followed, in expectation of overtaking 
him, came up, and would inevitably have dis- 
covered and seized him, if he had not been om 
another _ track. On learning what had happened,, 
he dismissed his attendant, and, leaving the main-’ 
road, reached London through by-ways. During, 
tbe journey, he represented iiimself as a surgeon, 
a character he could have supported effectually ; 
for lie carried a case of lancets, and was acquainted 
with their use. From London he found his way 
to France, and thence, after a short stay, pussecl 
hy way of Brus-sels to .Holland. lie had an 
audience of the Prince of Orange, who treated him 
with particular respect. His estates in Scotland 
being forfeited, the family were almost reduced to 
destitution. By pawning some plate, and procur- 
ing pecriniaiy assistance from friends in’ England, 
they were able to get to Holland, where all resided, 
thoirgh sirffering great straits, until the Revolution.. 

What followed belong.? to history. Sir Patrick 
Hume made a distinguished figure in the new 
government of William aud Mary. .His attainder 
was reversed by parliament, and, as a testimony of 
his virtues and sufferings, he wa.s created a peer 
by tbe title of Lord Polwarth. In 1 696, he was pro- 
moted to be Earl of Marchmont, This illustrious 
patriot died in 172-1. He was succeeded hy his 
eldest surviving son, Ale.xancler— the Sandy of the 
anecdote about the sheep’.? head — who, having pre- 
vious!;^ married the daughter and heiress of Camp- 
bell ’of Cessnock, added Campbell to the family 
surname. Tlie Marchmont peerage became extinct 
through the failure ofmale bcins in 17.93. The claim 
to he Baron Polwarth was allowed by parliament, in 
1835, to Hugh Scott of Harden, whose father had 
married Lady Diana Hume Campbell, daughter of 
Hugh, third Earl of Marchmont. 

We now have to speak of the fortune.? of the 
heroic Grisell. Returning to England with the 
Princess of Orange, she was offered to be one of her 
maids of honour, hut this she declined, and chose 
going to Scotland with the rest of the family. The 
attachment between her and George Baillie was not 
made known until the reversal oi the i'orfeitore of 
the Jerviswood estate, when there being no longer a 
necessity for keeping the inatter a secret, the two by 
general assent were married. She had now, in 
virtue of her father’s earldom, the title of ‘ lady,’ 
and becomes known as Lady Grisell Baillie of Jer- 
viswood, She is stated to have had a peculiarly 
happy married life, and to have been most exem- 
plary in aU the duties of her station. She had two 
daughters, Grisell and Rachel. The former "vvas 
married to Mr Murray, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Murray of Stanhope ; the latter, to Charles Lord 
Binning, eldest son of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Haddington, from whom are descended the present 
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families of Hadtliiigtou anil of Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. The lieroinn of our story, if it can be 
called 30 , died in Loudon, in 1746, having outlived 
G Gorge Baillie eight years. Her last expressed wish 
was to he buried be-side him at Mcllerstain, and, 
with characteristic forethought, she left for this 
pur])ose a yrarse of money in lier cabinet. Her 
dangiiterj Lady hfurray, who has written, licr 
Memoirs, was unfortunate in her marriage, though 
we do not leanr the particulars. ,Sir Alexander 
Murray of Stanhope dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by liis nephew, Sir 'David Murray, who, 
for his concern in the rebellion of 1745, was con- 
demned to death ; but, as an act of royal clemency, 
his life was spared, and he went into banishment. 
The Stanhope estates were, however, forfeited, and 
sold. As regards Lady Grisell Baillie, her memory^ 
has been preserved not alone by her heroism in 
early life. Possessing no mean poetic talent, she is 
embraced in the list of songstresse.s of Scotland, her 
best known piece being the ballad, Werem my 
heart licU, I wad dcn, which, original and amusing, 
is found in most of the popular collections. 

w.a 


SIGNAL-LIGHT AT THE HOUSES! 

OF PABLIAMENT. | 

The readers of the Journal, under the heading of ' 
the ‘ Month,’ or in distinct articles, have learned 
something concerning a very powerful magneto- 
electric machine, known hy the name of its in- 
ventor, Gramme, for producing an intense liglit ; 
and also of experiments on a signal-light, exhibited 
high nyr in the clock tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
meut. The means have been now afforded us of 
explaining, in’ a succinct form, the bearing of one 
of these subjects on the other. 

The purpose of the signal-light is this. Many 
members of Parliament, at their private residences 
in the west end of the town, in government ollioes, 
at their clubs, or at hotels, would find great 
ad%'antage in knowing whether the House of 
Oommons is sitting or not at a particular hour 
on aiy- one evoning—a necessity which does not 
apply in the case of the House of Lords, where 
the sittings are generally over at an early hour. 

lu the (Jomnums, no one knows whether a sitting 
will terminate at live or si.x in the evening, or not 
until one or two in the morning. It i's at the 
mercy of any honourable member who moves ‘that 
the House be counted;’ tlie Speaker at once 
responds to this motion by conuting the members 
present ; if they axe not forty in number, he shuts 
up instantly, takes his departure, and no more 
legislation is done that night, however urgent the 
state of public business may be. Thu temptation 
to adopt this mode of preventing or postponing 
a diseu.s,non which is unpalatable to them, rs 
wdl known in the House; and the ‘whips’ or 
party managora are expected to do their bc.st to 
frustrate it, by inducing a Bufilcient . niunber of 
meiuliors to remain to ‘make a house.’ On other 
oecasioms, without any manoeuvres of this kind, 
the House may sit unexpectedly late, or rise un- 
expectedly early, according to the interest or excite- 
ment which the debates may induce, A member 
may bo willing to go to the House (say) at ten 
o’clock, after Ms dinner ; but if he knew that the 

fa- 


House bad rjsen early, ho wuuld save himself 
the trouble of a ride or wailk;. 3'hcre is nmeh 
telegraph work, now done, in London, and. the 
wires are doubtless brought into re(|ni.sition. to 
communicate facts conncctid with the, .sitting or 
rising of ra,rli!Wnuut ; but an ingenious idea was 
started of giving r'isiVjZc information on ibis point, 
at least over an o.xtensive area of tJn^ nu'tropolis. 

During about two months out of tlio si.v iu an 
average Hossion, the ‘Palace of the Piicliammit,’ 
having windows overladen with doup-siaiued glass 
and heavy architectural tracery, i.s so d;nk as to 
need lighting with gas almost from the. e.ouuuc'.nc.e.- 
ment of business ; while from April to the end of the 
session there are some hours of availabic daylight. 
If, therefore, a visible signal is adopted, to denote 
whether the legislators are sitting or not, it nrast 
be suited either for daylight or for night-light-'- 
hardly for both. As, however, tlie Oenumous jundy 
(except on AVedneadays, when the regular closing 
hour i.s six o’i!lock)rise before dusk sets in, a daylight 
signal is scarcely needed ; .and ns tliii illuminated 
clock of Sir Oliarloa Barry’.s sumptuous l)uibling is 
etjually illuminated whether the leginht.tor.s are at 
•Nvork or not, this is not suited us a signal by night, 
even if its light shone far enough, w'hich i(. certainly 
doe.4 not. AVhat is wanted i.s, a bright light, visible 
alar off, that shall be .shining during the (after-dark) 
hours when Parliament is" sitting, and shall be 
extinguished at the time w'hen the sitting ends. 
Of course, no automatic, or self-ad.ing coutrivaneo 
wouhl suffict! here, as the hour of termination ii* 
very irregular. Dr ’Percy, who has had much to 
do with the lighting anil ventilating of this vast 
strueture, has ascerttiined that, taking one recent 
session with another, our .legislators -work Gild 
liours ])er session Ity gaslight ; and this would ho 
the measure of tlie rctiuired duration of the signal- 
light. 

High np in the clock tower, at an elevation of 
about two hundred and fifty feet from the ground, 
a temporary gallery or glazed room was eonstruoteil, 
to contain the apparatus for a powerful light. It 
was at once agrcuil on tliat this need not be an all- 
round light, equally visihle in all directions. Ea.st- 
wavd of the Palace of the legislature, across the 
Thames, lio,.s the Lunrl)(,!tli region, where few legis- 
lators re.side, and theixdbro no signal is required in 
that direction. Southward, the clock tower looks 
out towards .Millhankand the Penitentiary, another 
district hardly needing the signal. NorLh-ea.st we 
approach the Strand and City region, busy and 
important in various ways, but not containing the 
I'csidences or clubs of many persons who are, 
actually concerned in ixirliameiitary proi’.eeding.s. 
By this process of exhau.sLiou we come to a didini- 
tion of the limits within which the signal-light 
needs to he rendered visible — namely, .IVoni sotith- 
W’est, round by westaud north-west, to norih. Every 
one know.s— e%’-ery one who has even tui elouumLary 
knowledge of the action of relleclom and leuses-~- 
that a light can be conceuiruled or ink'n.iitu-d in 
one direction _hy shutting it olf from another. In 
accordance with this princ.ijde, if the .signal-light 
in the clock tower were rendered Invisible fronxthe 
south, south-east, east, and north-east, it might ho 
made to throw out its beams all the more strongly 
towards the other points of the comjxass, hy .a duo 
arrangement of glass lenses or ixolisiied reffuctor.s. 
This was done in the. last aossiou of .Parliiunent ; 
and many persons had the opportunity of seeing 
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how difitinctl3>- the light was visible from Prim- 
rose Hill, Hampsteadj' Kensington, Tyburnia, and 
Belgravia, 

The most powerful artificial light known is the 
electric or magneto-electric light ; it exceeds in 
intensity any form of magnesium, oxyhydrogen, gas, 
or oil light. But whether it is best fitted for prac- 
tical use is a f|uestion which depends upon a number 
of circumstances. Gramme’s magneto-light machine, 
the best yet introduced, is costly, and moreover it 
reeprires a small steam-engine to supply the jiower 
I'cupiisite fur keeping some parts of the apiparatus in 
rapid revolution. Much space and much money 
arc needed, and it might he that another form of 
light, more compact and economical, would be 
sufficiently bright for the purpose, although not 
so vivid as the magnetic. Two kinds were tried at 
tlie clock tower — Gramine’s magnetic light and 
Wighanvs gas-light — the latter depending, not on 
any departure from the ordinary quality of street 
gas, but on a peculiar construction of burners. 

Towards the close of the session of 1873, the 
first Commissioner of Works requested the Trinity 
House to examine and report upon the two lights, 
in regard to photometric power and working cost. 
The Trinity House, as many readers are aware, has 
the management, the trusteeship for the nation, of 
all the lighthouses on the coasts of England and 
Wales I those on the coasts of Scotland and the 
neighbouring islands are under the control of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, in com- 
munication with, though independent of, the 
Ta?inity House.* The inquiry was jolaced in the 
hands chiefly of Mr J. N. Douglas, who, as 
I eiighieer-in-chief to tlie Trinity House, has had a 
; large experience in the production and manage- 
ment of brilliant lights. He w-as assisted occa- 
sionally by Sir Erederick Arrow, Master of the 
Trinity House. 

Tlio stipulations under which the lights had been 
arranged were, that they should illuminate with a 
white light a sector of the town surface, half a circle 
or 180° in circuit, and three miles in radius. The 
electric lamp for the Gramme apparatus was placed 
within the refracting belt of a cylindrical lens, 
inclosed wdthin a small temporary lantern, at a 
height of two hundred and fifty feet above ground. 
Tiio magnetic machine, connected by a leather 
driving-belt with the steam-eugincj was in another 
part of the building, and transmitted its power 
through copper wires half an inch thick, and 
several hundred feet in length. The Wigham gas 
apparatus, kept wholly separate from the other, was 
placed within a semi-iantern of twelve sides, about 
ten feet high, by eight feet diameter. Near the 
centre of the lantern were three large Wigham 
burners, pierced for 108 jets each, hut adapted 
for using Avith 28, 48, OS, 88, or 108 jets each at 
pleasure. 

The three burners were arranged on one vortical 
axis, about three feet asunder from centre to 
centre. In front of the lowest was i>laced a refract- 
ing cylindrical belt of dioptric lenses ; in front of 
the other two were placed two 45-degree refracting 
paneds of a dioptric apparatus for revolving light. 

* We may hero mention that when Di* W. Chambers 
was Lord Provost of Edinburgh, he Avas ex officio one of 
the Board of Commi.ssionoi's, and accompanied other 
members of that bfidy in an annual inspection of light- ' 
house.'?. An account of his visit was given in the Journal ’ 
for 18G6, pp. 503, 012, G32. 


The panels just mentioned Avere made to rotate 
before or in front of the flames, so as to produce a 
flashing or intermittent light — a kind much in use 
in lighthouses. 

On one particular evening, toAvards the close of 
the session of 1873, late visitors on Primrose 
Hill, or persons walking over it, might have 
seen rather a remarkable group of men armed Avith 
photometric and other apparatus, and eA'idently 
bent on some special object. Mr Douglas, Sir 
Frederick Arrow, Dr Percy, the promoters of the 
Gramme apparatus, and those of the M'^gham 
apparatus, assembled in a party, and Aveut to the 
Hill, there to observe and measure the intensity 
of the tAvo kinds of light at a distance of three 
miles. The evening was Avell suited to the pur- 
pose ; being rather Avet and misty, ordinary gas- 
lights were barely visible at one mile, and therefore 
it must needs be a very strong light to he visible 
at thrice the distance. Between half-past nine and 
eleven o’clock at night, tu'-euty-six photonietrie 
observations were recorded — measurements of the 
relative intensities of the two lights. It is need- ’ 
less to give the numbers here ; the lenses of the 
electric lamp Avere changed from time to time, as 
Avas the number of jets in the Wigham burner ; 
hut it may suffice to say that the gas bore the ordeal 
well Avheu the flashing Avas produced by the revolv- 
ing panels. At other moments, hoAvever, Avhen 
each apparatus Avas Avorked at its best, the Gramme 
vauquished the Wigham ; the electric light Avas 
equal to the prodigious number of 3060 sperm 
candles of six to tlie pound, far greater than the 
gas. The more rapidly the magneto machine Avas 
rotated, the more intense Avas the. light ; but the 
heating of the metal by friction practically imposed 
a limit. 

So far as the clearness and penetrability of the 
two lights Avero concerned, it avus demonstrated 
that cither Avould suit for the object iu view. Mr 
Douglas thereupon entered into an inqniry as to 
relative co.st. For the Gramme apparatus, there 
were the magneto machines, royalty for the use of 
the patent, lamps and conducting Avires, electric 
telegraph to communicate from the engine-room to 
the lantern, dioptric or focalising apparatus, coals 
for the steam-engine, carbons fur "the electric lamp, 
wages of attendants, iSsc. ; the primary outlay 
estimated at £1600, the annual cost at £174, or 
5s, 7d. per hour of exhibited light. For the Wig- 
ham apparatus there w-ere the gas-holders and 
appliance.s, dioptric lenses, lantern, Avages of 
attendants, &c. ; the primary outlay estimated at 
£2370, the annual cost at £160, or 5s. 1-1 d, per 
hour of exhibited light. This was for one burner 
of 108 jets, consuming 300 cubic feet of gas per 
hour i Avith three such burners, to bring the light 
more on an equalit}’- Avith the electric, the cost AA''a3 
estimated at £296 per annum, or nearly Ds. Cd. i^er 
hour. 

All things considered, Mr Douglas gave his 
verdict in favour of the magnetic light ; especially 
in regard to relative cost for equal intensities of 
light, and to the facility for temporarily increasing 
the illuminating flower at times when thd atmos- 
phere is thick and hazy. This increase of lumi- 
nosity, he found, could he obtained for an extra 
cost of 4d. per hour. 

We need not pursue the subject further. The 
session of 1873 terminated soon after the com- 
pletion of Mr Douglas’s observations. OAAung to 
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the general election in January and February, the 
session of the present year did not conimence until 
some weeks after the usual date ; and there was 
consequently no need for the signal-light till 
Mfirch'. Mr Douglas’s report was printed and pre- 
sented to Parliament ; but the pressure of public 
business has, we believe, dehayed the settlement of 
any dolinite plan at present As a qxiestion in prac- 
tical lighting, however, the recorded observations 
of Mr Dougdas will possess permanent value-— 
especially in relation to the. electric light 


THE MAMOE-I-IOUSE AT MILFOKD. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Are you drawn forth among a AVorU 
To slay the innocent ? of men. 

Id is a cold winter’s night ; the stars are sparkling 
frostily overhead; the thin pale crescent of the 
moon has just disappeared behind that dark clump 
of firs ; here and there a light shines in a cottage 
window, hut for the most part the village is aban- 
doned to darkness aird repose. A silence that 
maybe felt broods over the scene, only disturbed, 
as you stand here on the bridge, by iJie feeble 
brattle of the stream. A thin white vapour rises 
from its course, through which you may see the 
reflected gleam of a star in that still reach. Faintly 
round about are the shadows of hills, hardly to 
he distinguished from the sky. There is a light 
in the beUry tower ; the ringers are up there, 
about to wake the bells into music. 

Now the soxmd of xvhecls breaks into the still- 
nes.s that xvas almost oppressive, and a dog-cart, 
without lamps, driven by a tall thin man, another 
stouter burlier man sitting beside him, rattles over 
the bridge, and turns sharp round to the right 
towards the village of Milford. 

They pa3.s through the village, and drive on 
till they come to the row of cottag(i.s tenanted by 
tSaiior and Skim. Here one of them tlismounts, 
and enters the. cottage — it is Skim ; and he comes 
out, carrying a lantern in one hand, a mattock and 
pick in the other. He leads the horse past the 
collages, and opens a field-gate. There is a rough 
sort of cart-shed here, and beneath this the horse 
is tied up. Thou the two men make their way 
rapidly on foot toAvards the manor-house. They 
both wear goloshes, and move silently along, like 
■ghosts. Whilst they were yet a little distance 
from the house, Skim, who was slightly in advance, 
turned round suddenly, and clutched in terror the 
arm of his companion, 

‘ I see a light,’ he whispered hoarsely — ^ .a light 
shining through the brick-work She ’s about to- 
night, she is. Wliat shall we do ? ’ 

Oollop’s teeth chattered in his head, but he 
allected to bo unconcerned. 

' What ! you afraid, Skim ? Why, you used to 
be as bold as a lion.’ 

‘Ah, but I’ve had a couple of years of it since 
tlioix,’ cried Skim. ‘ I tell you I hear her keys jing- 
ling lots of timo.s ; and when I hear the door of 
her box creak, I am out of my mind with terror,’ 


‘ It’s only your fancy, Skim. She ’s sale enough 
in, and don’t'^Avalk alxout at nights.’ 

‘ Tell you she do,’ cried Skim, ‘ and this is one 
of her nights. 0 master ! let ’s go back.’ 

‘Go on, you fool. Why, if fifty old AA'omen, 
alive or dead, were in the way, I’d go on now.’ 
Suspense and disiippointnicnt, Avhicb. had imule 
Skim a coAvard, had made Oullop bold. They 
made their way into tlie barn, and pulled up tin; 
boards in the corner, and crawhsl on hands 
and knees into the subterranean pas-suge that led 
into Milford Manor. Collop Avent flrst, and Avas 
alarmed at the clink of iron behind him. ‘ What ’s 
that. Skim ? ’ he whispered, 

‘It’s only me, sir, locking up the old grating 
Avith a chain and padlock. We’ll have no fol- 
loAvers to-night, master.’ 

The passage came out under the cellar stains in 
anarchetl reces-s, that held a set of Avoodeu shelves. 
These sAvung back, and admitted the treasure- 
seekers into the haunted house. They made their 
AA'ay directly into the kitchen, and Skim silently 
examined the place with his lantern. 

.‘,jWhat’s that?’ cried Collop, seizing him by the 
arm. ‘ Why, the clock ’s going !' 

‘Ah,’ said. Skim, ‘I set Mm agoing, I didn’t 
like the look of her standing always at one o’clock.’ 
So saying, he thrcAV oif Ms smoclc and waistcoat, 
and set vigorously to work. Ho .removed the bricks 
from the middle of the kitchen, and began to dig 
out a liole. Collop helped, by removing the dirt 
as fast as it was tliroAvu out. The eufth had 
evidently been previously disturbed, and this gave 
them encouragement to persevere, and pxusently 
Skim’s mattock struck Avifch a luirah, ringing sound 
against some metallic substance. 

‘We’ve gut him!’ cried Skim, jumping out of 
the hole in groat glee. ‘It’s an iron cho,.st, old 
man, and full of money.’ 

Sure enougli, as they cleared away the loose earth, 
the lid of a stout iron chest was revealed to them. 
There Avas a handle at the top, as if to lift it by. 

Skim .seized the handle, and tried to draw up the 
box, but it resisted all lus efforts. Then he put 
a rope through it, and Collop and he haxiled away 
AAUth their united strength, but tlioy could not make 
it stir an ineb. 

‘What’s to be done now?’ cried Skirn, looking 
ruefully at Collop. 

‘ Can’t you get the lid open V 

‘I doubt it. We must get the box up fir.,t. 
We ain’t got nothing strong (‘uougb to bur,-.t that 
open. Stop a bit; there’s a hop-pitcher in th.e 
house somewhere, if I can think wluu'c it 'h put.’ 

A hop-pitcher is a lieavy bar of iron, with a 
broad-pointed end, used by liop-gruAvem for pitch- 
ing or drilling holes in the ground about the hop- 
plants, for the poles on whicli the vines are trabicd 
to be. inserted. It forms a very likely instrument 
for such a purpose as Skim’s. 

I remember now,’ cried Skim. ‘ I put it dowr 
ill the cellar. Como with mo down there, won’t 
you ! I ’m afraid to go alone.’ 
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'drag him .along, he began to shrielc piteously. 
* Help, help ! ’ he cried. ‘ Lizzie ! help, help 1 ’ 
‘Hold that noise,’ cried Sldni furiouslj'', strildng 
him over the head with the loaded stick he carried 
beneath his jacket. Tom gave a groan, then all 
was still. ‘ I 've done it now,’ said Skim in a low, 
husky whisper. ‘All we can do after this is to 
hide it. Take hold of the legs—do you hear ? ’ 
Gollop obeyed mechanically. It had all happened 
in a rnoment ; and now he was blind with agita- 
tion, sick at heart, and only half-conscion.s of what 
he was doing. Then he saw a black chasm open 
out under Ms feet, and that Skim was motioning 
to him to let go. 

^ ‘ I won’t, I won’t ! ’ cried Gollop. ‘ I won’t let 
him go. Skim, you are a murderer ! ’ 

At that moment they both started back in horror, 
for a voice was sounding shrilly through the house. 
‘■Where’s Tom? Where’s iny Tom'? 0 Tom, 
Tom, sj^eak to me !’ 

‘ Here ’s his w.ife,’ cried Skim. ‘ Down with him ; 
down into the water ; and her after him, if she will 
have it.’ . . 

‘ Skim, I won’t ; I wash my hands of it,’ 

‘ Tom, Tom ! speak to me, Tom, for the love of 
Heaven ! ’ repeated the frantic voice above. Still 
no answer. 

‘You won’t let go — you won’t!’ cried Skim. 
‘ Let go, I tell you, let go,’ 

There was a moment’s struggle, then a heavy, 
thunderous roar, and a dull, heavy splash, rever- 
berating hollowly from the sides of the well ; then 
the quick wash of circling ripples beating against 
the brick-work, after that silence. 

‘ Tom ! ’ cried the voice, yet more piteously and 
despairingly. Still no answer. 
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pecller, ‘"but I ■vvoxiklii’e have liked ’em to kave 
catclied luo/ 

‘Il-umph! Well, what liappened after your 
friends had gone to earth?' 

‘Well, sir, I.Iay hid among a lot of old hop- 
vines ; and when an hour or more had gone, they 
canic back, and then I see their faces by the light 
of the lamp,’ 

‘Do you know who they were ?’ 

‘I know one of ’em — a chap they calls Skim; 
the other was a tall, lanky cliap 1 didn’t know. 
Well, sir, they’d got a little bag with ’em, and 
they sat down and opened the bag, and began to 
count out numey ; I could hear it chinking ; and 
they quarrelled a bit at first. The long chap 
wanted to have the most, and Skim wouldn’t stand 
it ; “ Fair dealing,” he says, “ share and share alike.” 
Thinks I for a minute, I ’ll cry shaves too ; but then 
I see the twinkle in the chap’s eye, and perhaps, 
says I to myself, I ’ll got knocked on the head for 
' my pains.’ 

‘ And what happened next V 

* They puts the boards down they ’cl taken up, 
and goes off.’ 

‘And you heard nothing more V 

‘ Only I heard Skim call his Mend by his name ; 
but I can’t recollect the name ; it Avas a funny 
one~Cutlet, oi’ Ohop, or something like that.’ 

* Was it Collop ? ’ suggested Frewen. 

‘That Avas the very ixamc,’ cried the pedlpr. 

After a short consultation betAveen FrcAA'en 

anclthe superintendent, it AAms agreed that pedler 
should lead the Avay to the harn and point out the 
place Avliere the men disappeared. As they Aveut 
tramping past the old house, they noticed Sailor 
standing at the gate, on the look-out. He gUA’-e 
them a civil ‘ gobd-night,’ aud Ih-idger loitered 
behind for a moment to tell Sailor tlie noAvs : liow 
he had been the means of arriving at the real truth 
of the matter, and how probably Tom Ibipley 
would come off clear, OAviug to bis (Bridger’s) 
actiArity and foresight, 

‘ Wo ’re going to the barn now,’ .sfiid the police- 
man, ‘ to find out Avhere the thieves got in.’ 

* 0 me ! ’ cried Sailor, the recollection oC his 
oAvn experience in the barn flashing upon him ; ‘ I 
must go Avith you; I can give a bit of evidemic 
there— only I ’il just run uj) and tell Mrs Rapley 
the good noAvs.’ 

Sailor ran up the garden-path, and presently 
returned, bringing Avith him Torn’s Avife. 

‘ She must come, she says,’ he cried apologeti- 
cally to Bridge!’ ; ‘ she must see fair play to her 
: Tom.’ : 

When they reached the harn, they found that 

S olice had already removed the boards at the 
cr end of the flooring, aud Avere standing, 
several of them, up to their middles in a shallow 
excavation beneath. 

‘ It is nothing but a drain,’ said Brown. 

‘ Brain or not, it may lead into the old house.’ 

‘ I don’t believe the story a bit ; fancy anybody 
craAvling into Ibis dirty hole ! ’ 

‘ People Avill craAvl into dirtier holes than that 
■ for a bit of money,’ cried Sailor’s voice from among 
the group of lookers-on. I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I can give a bit of testimony about this. I 
see two chaps craAvl in here one night, and I 
behevo as it do go to the old hoxxse.’ 

‘Very Avell; there is nothing for it, then, but for 
some one to craAvl up and.look, — ^E oav, then, men, 


Avhich of yoxx is imdinetl for a bit of sexA’cr- 
work ? ’ 

No voluxxtecrs apiuaired among tho pnlici',. 

‘I’ll go!’ cried Hailov, throwing off his ]»ea- 
jacket, ‘I’m sxxppler than you cluqxs Avith your 
helmets, aud buckles, aiuL belts, aud long-tailed 
coats.’; 

Fveiy one drcAV back from the <ixc.aA’'ai.ioa ; and 
Sailor, tiglitcuxing his girdle, u,ml kii'.king oil.' bi-J 
shoes, descended, and taking one. of the poliowueu’s 
bxxir.s-eye, lanterns in his hand, began to crawl up 
the narrow stone tube. lie had scarce.ly dis- 
ixppearcd, however, Avhen he began to back rapidly 
out. ' 

‘ What is it '? ’ cried every one eagerly. 

‘lean got no farther,’ said Sailor; ‘there is a 
grating across,’ 

‘ I told yoxx so,’ said Brown triumphantly : ‘ a 
drain ; that ’s all.’ 4 

‘Bxxt the grating AA’-oxild open fast enough, only 
it’s fastened Avith a new chain and padlock,’ 

‘ Break it open, then.’ 

‘That’s ea.rier said than done; I couldn't 
hardly get at it if I’d the tools. Has anybody got 
a hammer V 

No oiKi had a hammer ; but a man A^axs hastily 
despatched to the village; to get one. 

Sailor remained there., crouching by tlu; hole, 
with his head inside, eagerly Imtoning. 

‘Ilxxsh !’ he cried ; ‘there’s peopU; there now ; I 
Ixcar them moving about, Tlu;y ’rt.; (juarrelliug too. 
I bear .somebody struggling, ilark ! ’ 

A juuTow circle of light, in Avliic-h Avhite intent 
fixces are di.stinct]y visible, iworything else dusky 
aud uncertain. One of tlie laces ntiarest to fho 
opcining is a avouuiu’s, avIjo is listening greedily. 
Noises" sound clearly but holloAvly through tho 
passage — a grulf husky voice, .‘i high shrill one, 
aud anothe.r. Yes, flic Avomaxi, recognises that 
voice instantly — it is Tom’s, it is her husband’s, 
and he is calling for liolp! ‘Help, 3)ixu'der, help !' 
in quick agonised tones. They are Icilling biiu 
in that do.serted huu.se, and hel]) is far away 1 
Every one hears the voi(;e.s now, and they gatlxxu* in 
a closer circle about the sunken jjassage. A .strange 
instinctive excitement takes possession even of the 
stolid ccmstables, A dozen incohra’imt suggestioiis 
are gasped oxxt ; Knock the grating in. Blow it 
xxp with gunpoAvder. Tie a xupe to it, juul drag it 
oxxt. Bxxt nothing i.s done. 

‘ Help, help, hcl}> !’ The sounds rang out Avitlx 
fearful but subdued clamoxir, striking a dull into 
all hearts, and filling them Avith a strange agitaljtm. 
To ono oar in that little group the cry came wilh 
appalling significance ; Lizzie knew the voice, and. 
foreboded at once the Avorst. 

‘Some of you men,’ xnied FreAven, ‘get a ertiw- 
bar, and break through the briokAVo.rk of tin; Avi.n~ 

dOAVS.' 

^ There Avere no tods, howewer, nearer^ than fcIi,o 
village, and nothing could be done Avlth jmked 
bands against stone and irum 

‘It’s all over now,’ .said Sailor, lotking up; 
there had been a hollow groan, aud the.u a .heavy 
fall. ‘ Somebody loolc aften' Mrs .Uapley.’ 

She had disappeared. Sim hatl run swiftly back 
to their OAvn hou-se, had torn open the nailed-xip 
door, and Avas now ruahhig AVildly^ through tlm 
deserted room.s of the old house, calling loudly for 
Tom. But there Ava.s no answer. 

At that moment she heard a sound so pitiable and 
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fall of agony, that her heart ceased for a moment 
to heat and her blood to circnlate. It was a 
smothered soniid, almost like a roar of some wild 
animal caught in the toils ; and yet there was a 
human voice about it too, nninteiligible, and yet 
unmistakable. It uns a cry of wild anguish and 
intolerable despair ; and not of one voice alone, but 
the blending of two voices, one hoarse and frantic, 
tlie other shrill and importunate, uniting in a 
stratige horrible discord. 

The sound w'as from the cellar, and she ran 
down the stairs in frenzy. At the foot of the 
stairs she stumbled over some soft yielding sub- 
stance, and almost fell forward, but she recovered 
herself ■with an effort. The cellar wars not quite 
dark, for a lamp lay upon the floor, which Avas 
smouldering and smoking still ; she seized it, and 
opening the door of the lamp, a breath blew the 
flame into light. Then she saAv what she liad 
escai^ed : the yawning month of the Avell was open 
at her feet, and at the foot of the stairs Avas the 
body over which she had stumbled — her OAvn Tom, 
bleeding from, a deep cut in his forehead. Where 
Avere they ? Who had done it ? 

The pit Avhich the two AAuetches had dug for 
another they had themselves fallen into. Skim 
had slipped at tlie margin of the -well ; he had 
seized Oollop, to saAm himsell^ and had involved 
him in the same horrible fate. That terrible cry 
of anguish and despair Avas their last farew’ell to life. | 

When once they found a crowbar, the police had 
litide difficulty in breaking into the deserted house. 
Tliey attacked the neAV hriokAVork in the kitchen 
Aviiu'low, and it came aAvay in great flakes, so that 
a practical Lroach Avas soon made. With no little 
curiosity and expectation, they croAvded into the 
place, The first thing that struck their eye.s was 
the hole in the floor and the half-excavated iron 
box. Then they folloAved the tracks of sandy feet 
to tlio cellar. Here tlie siglit they saAv Avas at once 
perplexing and disappointing. Only Lizzie Eapley 
sitting there on the steps, moaning and crying, 
with her husband’s head in her lap. 

Lizzie pointed to the AA>’ell, hut could not speak, 

‘Well, it looks' as if somebody ' had tumbled 
in,’ s.'iid the superintendent, examining the margin 
of the Avell. ‘ There ’s been a scuiiie too — and 
here’s a couple of hats. Where is there a rope V 

‘ There ’s one belonging to the AA'indlass of the I 
other Avell,’ cried Sailor. 

That Avas brought ; but before anybody could 
descend, it AA’-as necessary to test the air doAvn helow'. 
Lamp after lamp that Avas lowered went out, and 
then they got together a lot of brusliAvood from 
Tom’s fagot-stock, and made a fire at the mouth of 
the Avell. By this time Tom had recovered a little, 
and Avas able to speak. He knoAv the names of his 
assaihints, ho Avhispored — they Avere Skim and 
Col lop ; but ho didn’t knoAv Avhat had become of 
them. Then he Avas carried off' to his OAvn bed, 
and the surgeon of the village aaus sent for, who 
bandaged up his head, and" assured his Aveeping 
AA'ife that there Avas no danger to life. 

The police bivouacked that night in the old ' 
manor ; they lit a big fire in the kitchen ; Mrs 
Booth 'iiunt them beer, and bread and cheese, and 
on the AAdrole they were merry enough. Before 
.morning, they had recovered the bodies from the 
Aveli. They Avere locked firmly in each other’s 
gripe, their features distorted with rage, terror, and 
despair. _ i 


FreAven came over in the morning, and the iron 
box was raised from its bed AAnth much difficulty, 
as it had been firmly secured to a large stone slab 
beneath. When it Avas opened, it Avas found to be 
nearly full of gold, all Aunt Betsy’s hoardings, no 
doubt. Counted, the amount proved to he ten 
thousand pounds exactly, neither more nor less. 
It seemed that this had been her final place of 
deposit ; and it was afterivards ascertained that she 
had ordered the iron chest and stone slab to bo 
prepared in London, by a firm she had long dealt 
Avith, and that they were fixed there by the confi- 
dential servants of that firm. It must not be 
supposed that Aunt Betsy had dug doiAm to her 
iron chest every time she made a deposit there. 
There had been an iron tube let into a slit in the 
top of the chest, the mouth of Avhich reached to 
the surface of the ground, and was covered by one 
of the bricks of the flooring. The old lady had 
only to remove one of the bricks, and drop her 
money down coin by coin, and Avhen she had 
completed her tale, the tube could be unscrewed, 
and taken aAA^ay. It was aftervA'ards discovered, 
from pa.pers in FrcAVcn’s possession, that one of 
Aunt Betsy’s leading ideas Aims, that the inhabit- 
ants of the earth Ai'ere destined to he SAvept away 
by a second deluge — all but the faithful ; and 
with a strange mi.xturc of practical sagacity and 
flighty Avhiinsey, she had come to the conclusion, 
that even in the new state of things, a supply of 
ready-money would be au inestimable advantage, 
and had taken the most ready Avay of securing it. 
Flocks and herds, houses and barns, might be 
sAvept aAvay, but the floods Avould surely spare 
Aunt Betsy’s hoard. 

The first question that arose AA>'as : To whom does 
the money belong ? FroAven had a long fight AAdth 
himself before he could make up his mind to let 
it go Avithout a struggle. If he had only got Tom 
to "convey the manor to him before this Avas found, 
he Avoul'd have seized the coin as treasure-trove, 
and fought both the crown and Aunt Betsy’s heirs 
valiantly, before he Avould have given it •up. As 
it Avas, hcAAmver, he didn’t see that he Avould do 
himself any good by trying to keep the money ; 
and so he qnicldy made up his mind that Tom 
Ayith ten thousand pounds AA\as likely to be more 
useful as a friend than as a foe. 

So he drove OA’-er to see Tom a fBAA" day^s after 
the discovery, and found him sitting up in bed 
quite convalescent. It Avas Christmas eve ; a fine 
bright sparkling Avinter’s day. 

‘"Well, Tom,’ said Frewen, shaking him cheerily 
by the hand, ‘glad to see yon round again.’ 

‘you’re very kind, sir, to come and see me, 
after all that ’s happened. There Avon’t he muclx 
loss though, I think. Skim had spent about fifty 
pounds of the money, hut pretty near all the 
rest is got back ; and I ’m sure, sir, if tlie parish 
Aviil keep me on, I ’ll Avork it all out before long.’ 

Tom had heard of all the money that had been 
found in Aunt Betsy’s iron chest, but he never 
dreamt that any of it could possibly come to hiin. 
Nothing had been left him in the Avill, and it 
had not occurred to him that he could ever take 
any benefit under it, 

‘Oh, we’ll have a better place than that for 
you, Tom; you shan’t he the assistant overseer 
of the parish any longer ; you shall be the squire 
of it.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr Frewen?' said Tom, 
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quite friglitened ; ho thought this was the lawyer’s 
sarcastic way of telling him he had been dismissed. 

‘ Why, Tom, I ’ve been worhing hard for you, 
■' and I’m happy to tell you that I Ve succeeded in 
ostabliBhing your claim to the money that was 
■found in your aunt’s house. She made no men- 
tion of it in h,er will, and she didn’t dispose of her 
Tcsiduo, and ns there’s no reasonable doubt but 
that it’s your aunt’s money, it comes to you as 
her heir. Tho crown won’t claim it, I’ve ascer- 
tained, and there ’s nobody else to dispute it with 
yon. So I ’yg had the money paid into the hank 
to your account ; and all I ’ve got to say is, take 
care of it, for you’ll never get such another haul.’ 

*What, sir !’ cried Tom, "his lips dry and pallid 
■with emotion'; ‘aren’t you joking, sir— laugliing at 
me ? Ko ! Is the money really mine? Ten thou- 
aand pounds, and all mine ! 0 Lizzie, Lizzie ! ’ 

Tom broke down, and began to cry. Presently, 
when he had recovered himself a little, he turned 
to Prewon and said ; ‘Sir, I ’ve a confession to make. 
I hope it won’t make any alteration about the 
money, hut I must speak out,’ Then he went on 
to tell about the letter he had foimd in the 
cellar addressed to Mrs Eoimera successor. ‘And I 
opened it,’ said Tom. ‘ It was very wrong, I know, 

: bat I did it.’ 

Prewen imt his hand before his face to conceal 
a smile. ‘Well, and what was there in the 
letter ? ’ 

‘ Oh, a lot of rigmarole, it seemed to me ; but 
there was something at the end of it that made 
me think she meant tho money for whoever came 
: to the .property.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ said Prewen, hutghing, ‘that ’s 
their look-out. I know all about that letter. Like 
you, I thought it all rigmarole ; but you see there 
' was something in it after all. It was meant for 
her successor ; well, let him have it, and you stick 
: td the money.’ 

‘Then you think there is nothing in that letter 

■ to take it away from me ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Prewen. 

• ‘Another thing I want to ask you,’ said Tom: 
‘how did she come there ?’ 

‘ Oh, that w\as in the secret instructions she loft 
me. She wrns to be kept there in her life-boat nU 
the time the house was shut up. She forgot to say 
how she was to be kept ; and as I didn’t want to 
raise the parish against me for a nuisance, I sent 
for some Italian chaps to come and petrify lier.’ 

I ‘ To petrify her ? ’ cried Tom in amaze. 

‘Yes,’ said Prewen, chirclding : ‘a new device 
they’ve got They couldn’t do it in their best 
style, of course, the time was so short, but they 
•warranted her to keep for twenty years ; and as I 
got a Imndred a year for acting as her guairliau, 
there she shall stop till her time’s up.’ 

‘And you’re going to have the house blocked 
n.p again?’ 

‘ Yes ; as soon as the inquest on Collop and 
Skim is over.’ 

! ‘ Well, old woman,’ said Tom, as soon as Prewen 

had gone, ‘there’s plenty of time for you to run 
over to Bisoophamand get a now bonnet ; and just 
to test the thing, Lizzie, and make sure it’s true, 
cull and ask at the hank if they’ll let me have a 

■ live-pound note.’ 

Lizzie borrowed Mr Brown’s dog-cart, and drove 
, over to Biscopham, returning in a few hours laden 
with packages. There were warm bright things 


for the children, a bonnet apd shawl for hersedf, a 
gay scarf for. Turn, groceries for the ilhristmas 
pudding, and above all a goose, a very paragon of 
gee.se, young and fat, and of enormous size. 

‘ Then they gave you the iiumey at the hank. ? ’ 
cried Tom, 

‘0 ye.s. They said you ouglit to have sent a 
dheque, but it would do if I signed yunr ufiiue .for 
you, as you wore ill ; and so .1 did ; and O Tom, 
when I saw the money come out .so i;a,sily, I was 
sorry I didn’t ask for more.’ 

Sailor was the only gucisfc at ihc Eapleys’ CJhrist- 
mas dinner, in gahi costume, with tin.', medals he 
won in China hanging on his best blue coat. ‘ I 
call this first-rate,’ lie cried, as they all drew round 
the kitchen fire, a jug of fragrant punch mellowing 
oix the hob. ‘ And now, comrades, I ’ll finish, telling 
you about what happened to me .and Jack Waters 
when we was roun’ing Cape Horn.’ 

But here a doleful wail from the hahy caused 
Mrs Eaplcy to hurry away up-staim ; and then 
Parmer Brown came in to congratulate Tom on Ills 
luck, and drink succe.ss to him in the often re- 
plonislied jug, and in tho noise and clutter, 
Bailor’s voice Avas finally lo.st and swallowed up. 

The inquest on Colluj) and Skim resulted in a 
verdict of accidental death ; and after that, tho old 
house was once more walled up, the secret passage 
filled in, and Aunt Betsy left to lier repose. Many 
years have yet to rim before Milford Manor will 
be opened to tho light of day, and the old lady’s 
hones linally consigned to consecrated earth. Young 
Herbert Eapley, hoAvever, bids fair to live to claim 
the imze ; for since the lucky discovery of Aunt 
Betsy’s hoard, he has been brought up in the sun- 
shine, with plenty of modest comforts about him. 

Tom llaphy .still lives at Milford, in a neat 
little house that he has built for himself at tho 
end of the village, beyond the U<)\jnl Oah He has ■ 
invested part of his money in the. Inowery at 
Biscopham, and drives o\’'er there daily to look 
after Ills aiialr.s. He has a young family growing 
up about him ; and Emily Collop acts as their 
governo.s.s, and lives with the Kaph.y.s as friend 
and companion. Bailor superintends the garden 
and poultry-yard ainl tlu; amii 9 ement.s of the. hoys, 
aud migh-t live with tliem altogether if lie liked, 
hut he will not ahamlou his old cottage. • Aunt 
Booth and he still cany on a time-honoured placid 
flirtation, Avhich show,s no signs of developing 
into any warmer attachment or' nearer tie. 

Coming doivn the hill from Brook’s clump, you 
may see tho village of Milford lying warm and 
.snug in the sun-shine ; the mill i.s grindiiig merrily, 
tho ducks are aquattering about noisily in the 
placid stream. The resonant hum of a thrashing- 
machine in yonder .staf.kyju'd tcdls of tlie gohk’u 
grain that is pouring plentirully into tho farnu'r’s 
sacks ; the lark is shrilly .singing at heaven’s gate ; 
and the hells from the old gray tower nre cl.mging 
out a lazy chlino. Everything tells of l.ruiH[uil 
pleasant life aud ])a3s;ihle conteui. But from one 
time-.stained roof no curling smoke ascends; tho 
barns and stables about it are empty and hare 
of stock or store ; a chilly silence has brooded long 
over tlie place. Even the liomc-loving swallows 
refuse to build under its caves ; it is shunned alike 
by man, and beast, ami liird. No one could be 
got for love or money to act as custodian of the 
dismal house ut Milford. One or two, iemptial by 
the advantages oilercd, liave tried it for a iviiile. 
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but have soon given it up, declaring that starvation 
is better than a residence at Milford Manor. Still, 
after a fashion. Aunt Betsy has had her way, and 
kept her memory green, though in very sorry 
fashion ; and thus it will remain till time shall 
rid this pleasant valley of its dismal blot. 

THE END, 


was — to take ‘ the same over again ’ for a bottle of 
rum. . *.What a dreadful system that could thus 
degrade human beings far below the level of 
brute beasts,’ writes our author vdth indignation, 
which in Ms case it is a credit to feel, since he 
was, brought up from boyhood (for he joined the 
regiment at fifteen) among these hideona scenes, 
and passed Ms military life among companions who 
approved of them. He is, of course, familiar with 
their arguments, if such they can be called, repro- 
duces them, and charitably allows whatever force 
they may possess. Their chief point seems to have 
been, that ,the British soldier was as iueapahle 
of shame as themselves, and when his pain and 
punishment were over, thought little more about 
it. In some cases, onr author admits that this was 
the case. ‘ Elogging was such a customary occur- 
rence, happening almost every morning and even- 
ing, and for such trivial offences, that the victims 
only gloried in bearing the punishment, as they 
said, “like men and for years, while this dis- 
graceful and degrading system still existed, the 
men in my regiment had in each company a “ sub- 
scription club,” which, if a man took Ms two or 
three hundred lashes, or whatever it might he, 
without giving tongue, gave liim three or four 
pounds. If, on the contrary, he gave tongue, he 
would in all probability get so good a thrashing 
from his comrades as would sometimes have the 
effect of sending him into hospital again. And 
with what fortitude I have seen them bear this 
agonising torture ! I recollect two veay little men, 
named MAdovey and Crunmesky, w'ho received 
five hundred lashes each, and coolly counted every 
lash themselves.’ One man (for mutiny) took one 
thousand lashes (1), and walked away, unassisted, 
from the triangles, while his two companions 
iainted before half the punishment was over, and 
were removed till they were w'cll enough for the 
remainder. 

The moral effect of this so-called deterrent 
system was, that ‘by twelve o’clock in the day the 
guard-room was crammed with drunken men,’ and 
‘ the scenes that took place, though the halberts 
were in constant requisition, were horrible to con- 
template; the daily sight of punishment, so far 
from impressing the men, only rendered them 
more reckless and despairing.’ A very curious 
example is given by Colonel Stuart of the differ- 
ence of character between Irish and Scotch soldiers 
at this period : the former, •when in their cups, 
were violent and outrageous, the latter were always 
‘canny.’ One regiment, composed almost entirely 
of Scots, had qnhe a good name for sobriety, but, 
as one of its o'flicers himself confessed, ‘if our men 
were paraded in line, at tattoo ’ (that is, the end of 
the day), ‘ and you gave a good shove to the right- 
hand man of the grenadiers, the whole regiment 
would go down lite a pack of cards.’ Nor were 
the officers of that date much better in this respect 
tbp-n those to whom they were supposed to set a 
good example. The commanding-officer of our 
author’s detachment in the "West Indies ‘drank 
morning, noon, and night— in fact, I could hardly 
say he was ever sober.’ He would inspect his com- 
pany in a calico dressing-gown and stra.w-hat, £md 
taking a musket, look down the muzzle, ‘ cocking 
his eye like a drunken magpie, as if be expected 
to find it Ml of something valuable,’ while the 
detachment, it need scarcely be said, was in roars 
,of laughter. TMs gentleman, however, -was tried 


IlEMINISOENOES OE A SOLDIEE, 
One of the most amusing hooks recently given to 
the world is that by Colonel W. K. Stuart, O.B., 
lafce of the 86th Eegimcnt, styled Beminiscences of i 
a, Soldier. The work, which" is full of interesting 
as well as instructive anecdotes, will'amiDly repay 
perusal. The British soldier of the past is lumin- | 
ously depicted. If any one believes in the ‘ good 1 
old times,’ as connected with onr army, or denies 
that civilisation has benefited the condition of its 
rank and file, let him read the colonel’s book, and , 
confess his error. The very dedication of the work , 
speaks to its authenticity, since it is addressed, not ; 
without pathos, to the very regiment in which he j 
served so long and creditably— ‘ To the dear old | 
corps, the Eoyal County Down, in which, as an i 
officer, I passed thirty-five happy years, in which : 
my father served for the same period, and in which 
my only son is now serving, I dedicate these 
Ileminiscences.’ They may, therefore, .be relied 
upon. 

When Ensign Stuart first joined his regiment, cor- 
poral punishments were ‘ at least of weekly recur- 
rence.’ A few years ago (for it is now practically 
abolished) a commanding officer would hesitate to in- 
•ffictfifty lashes upon even an incorrigible scoundrel ; 
but, in tlie first live days of our author’s military 
career, he saw a recruit of eighteen years old receive 
three hundred lashes for being absent from tattoo ! 
After remaining a long time in liospital, the lad 
deserted, was brought back again, and received 
another three hundred. He then deserted again, and 
we are glad to say, got safe off to America. Well, 
Mdeed, may Colonel Stuart assert that military men 
of the present time — that is, young and middle-aged 
officers — will scarcely credit the scenes which he 
describes, and of which he was an unwilling eye- 
witness. For having dirty trousers on upon parade, 
a man received two hundred lashes ; and next 
morning the mess waiter paid a similar penalty for 
not bringing the carving-knife to -the mess sergeant. 

‘ I have heard from my father of men whose backs 
were so lacerated by repeated Hoggings, that they 
had to receive the lash upon the calves of their 
legs.’ One man while being thus tortured, cried 
out in hitter rage ; ‘There’s still the soles of my 
feet for you left, colonel.’ There are still, of course, 
men of brutal natures to be found to protest that, 
after all, such a system could not be very faulty 
since it ‘worked so well’— the usual argument of 
the thoughtless and the base : hut when they have 
fiaished these volumes, even the ‘working’ will 
not perhaps appear to them so perfect. That these 
Hogged men made excellent lighting material, is 
certain (when they did not desert, or kill them- 
selves or their officers), hut it is by no means shewn 
that this 'was owing to the discipline of the halberts : 
good ‘ soldiers/ in any high sense of the term, 
they did not make. They were, many of them, 
habitual drunkards ; one of them, after receiving 
his three hundred, turned round to his commanding 
officer, and offered— mutilated and bleeding as he 
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at last by a general court-raartial for being drn.n’k 
on duty ; there -was a good deal of contrary swear- 
ing, and he was ac([uittGd ; ‘ but if he was not 
guilty, the authorities must have contrived to try 
htia on the only night of the three hundred and 
sixty-live that ho was ever sober.’ Bot one officer 
out of ten seems to have had any sense of his 
responsibilities, and a court-martial was conducted 
with disgraceful levity and carelessness, ‘ I have 
seen officers during almost the whole of the pro- 
ctHidings reading a novel ; others engaged in the 
newspaper ; others drawing caricatures, and hand- 
ing them from one to the other ; and all this time 
evidence being given that might endanger the life 
of a fellow-creature, or at least consign him to long 
imprisonment or transportation.’ Once a reproof 
was administered to such a court hy a prisoner, 
when called upon for his defence, such as must 
have made their ears tingle. ‘ “ AVhat is the use,” 
cried the poor fellow bitterly, “of my saying any- 
thing in my defence 1 Why, half the officers do 
not know what ha.s been going on for the la.st half- 

hour. Captain H Inis been wrapt up in that 

book he has now got hid under the table ; Lieutenant 

S has been cmgaged with the newspaper ever 

since the court sat ; and Captain F lia.s drawn 

as many caricatures as would fill a scrap-hook. 
Defence 1 No, indeed ; it is useless. But if you 

mil have somcthing—well, I did call Major B 

an old drunkard ; and it’s cptite true, and every 
man in the regiment knows it, and [this in the tone 
of the greatest contomptl p(3rhap3 you had better 
put all this down in the ‘proceedings of the 
court’ ” ’ The pri.sonca’ was a person of education, 
■ very ditfereirt from the ordinary soldiers of that 
day, not one of wdiom in twenty could road or 
write, and who were wont to be tried by such 
judges without remark, and ‘had a bombshell 
fallen on the middle of the table,’ .says our 
author, ‘I do not think the presideirt and memhors 
would have been more astonished,’ 

These terrible revelations of old army times are 
fortunately relieved in Colonel Stuart’s narrative 
by a hundred .stories full of wit and vivacity, such 
as the author of Charles O’Malley would not have 
disdained to transfer to his own 'bright pages, and 
every one of them drawn from the life. The 
Royal Down was, of course, an Irish regiment, 
though, at one time commanded hy that Colonel 
Donald Macdonald, who,se eccentric will occasioned 
two Mals, of late yeans, in Edinburgh. On one 
occasion, Neilson, a Scotch soldier of bad charac- 
ter, was brought up before all the officers for .some 
dereliction of duty, and the then colonel, who was 
a great wpg, thought to get a rise out of ‘ Old Mac,’ 
at that time major. ‘Here,’ said he, addressing 
him, ‘ is that fellow Neilson come np again ; ho is 
the greatest ruffian in the regiment, and’I am sorry 
to say a countryman of yours.’ Mac made no 
reply td the colonel, hut looking stoadhistly at tlie 
prisoner, said ; ‘ Neilson, my mannie, ye mu.st 
have been a terrible scoundrel to have enlisted in 
an Jri.sh regiment,’ 

Another Scotchman, when a subaltern at Gib- 
raltar, was one day on guard with a brother-officer, 
who fell down a precipice four hundred feet high 
and was killed. Nevertheless, the survivor, in fill- 
ing irp the guard report, added the usual formula : 
‘Nothing extraordinary has occurred since guard- 
mounting V 

TMs naturally awoke some surprise, . 


‘AVhat!’ exclaimed the brigade-major, ‘do you 
call it “nothing extraordinary” when your brother 
officer on duty -with you has fallen down four 
hundred feet and been tdlled V 

‘AVeel, .sir,’ replied tlie other, ‘I diima think 
there ’s ony thing extraordinary in it ava ; if he’d 
faun (loun a precipice .four hundred .feet high and 
no been hilled, I .should hae thought it very 'extra- 
ordinary indeed, and wad Iiae put it douu in my 
report.’ 

Besides the interesting general experience which 
might have been actprired by any man during so 
many years and in such stirring scenes. Colonel 
Stuart seems to h.avc ])eeu exceptionally favoured 
in his personal relations. There are halJ-a-dozeu 
incidents which he do.scribes — and wc have no 
doubt with truth — as having occurred to himself, 
that might form the skeleton of a romance. Ilis 
very servant in the regiment must needs he 
Patrick, the brother of that AVilliam Ilaro, of the 
dreadfvd .lirm of Burke and llarc, of which most of 
tis have heard. Curiously enough this tnaii too 
wa.s tried twice for murdr-.r, thougli in the one c.ase 
ac(|uitted, and in the other .sentenced, and tlnsit 
unjustly, to hut a short term of impri.sonmeut. Cu 
coming out of jail, hi,s hrotbor’s atrocitic;-, com- 
bincdjwith his' own misfoi'lnno in Itaving taken 
two mou’s lives, though by what may be ctilled 
misadventure, so preyed upon his mind that he fell 
into a rapid con.sumplion. I’lie most exi-iwu'dinary 
anecdote, however, to our mind, in this Vftry extra- 
ordinary book, is the account of a certain duel in 
India. Tim conviction is certainly general tlait the 
demands of so-called ‘honour’ c(.>uid taily he ap- 
I peased J.)y an appeal to the 'sword or the pistol ; hiit 
' two officers, one.I'rii3h, and the other a German, ‘of 
' whom in those days there were considerahle mini- 
hers in command of Gorman troops in our army/ 
satisfied thc!mselvG.s on oire occasion with a much 
more homely weapon. Not idioosing to wait till 
daylight .for the settlement of a quarrel l>y shooting 
one another in. the othudox (ushiou, ‘they found 
in the 3nc.ss-room a large ])air of .scissons, the only 
dangc.rous weapon at liand. The (forman broke 
the .scissons in two, and faBtene.d the two parts 
to sticks. With tho.se unusual weapons they 
commenced th.eir extraorditnuy pncouuter. For* 
.nearly ten minutes they contimied pvod(ling at 
one another, ‘and when at last tluy were separated, 
hud succeeded in doing as juuch mischied to one 
another as heart could desire,’ The wlnde book 
teems with stories as strange and exciting as those' 
with which Captain Gronow was wont to favoiu* 
Its, with this marked difference, that Colonel 
Stuart’s stories ate, we arc persjuaded, authentic ; 
hut the most interesting portion of it Is the com- 
parison ho makes between ‘now and tlien,’ and the 
vust improvement in the pusition of the British 
soldier tliat is thcrohy estahlishud. Oms can 
scarcely credit that a common form of puniuhrneat 
for triJling offences being flogging, men sen- 
tenced had the option of escaping tlurfc tovtui'c by 
volunteering into a West India coips to serve /or 
life. These poor wrctche.s wore c.'illod ‘ commuted 
I men,’ and were, in fact, sejdeuced to Lransiiorta- 
' tion to the end of their days for hoiug lute at roll- 
i call or duty on. parade. Their home'-Bickness was 
often terrible to witness, and one poor fellow, after 
twenty years of baui,shm(!ut 5 being — wonderful to 
relate — permitted to go home, was so delighted 
I with the thought of doing so, and once jirore 



Lelioldirjg his mother, ’who was still alive, that he 
died of joy. It is needless to say that we com- 
mit no such nmrders in the present day. The 
soldier is now treated not only with justice 
and humanity, hut with true consideration. He 
lias everything done for him in the way of 
education: lectures are given for his instruction, 
collee-raoms and reading-rooms are estalolished to 
lure him from the canteen, and his comfort is well 
loolced after. Instead of, as in the old time, 
married men and their wives being placed in 
the same room as the single men, some attention 
is paid to decency and order. What our author 
still complains of is, that the pay is not sufficient 
for a married soldier and his family to subsist 
upon. He is almost always weak and ailing from 
sheer want of food, for the small sum that his 
wife obtains for the soldiers’ washing is scarcely 
enough to keep soul and body together. In the 
West Indies, the wife and cliildren receive rations ; 
in the East Indies, pay. ‘ Why should not enough 
he^ given to them at home also to enable them to 
exist?’ Colonel Stuart considers that the pay of 
our soldiers generally is still insufficient to secure 
a good class of men, though something has been 
added of late years. Another grievance upon 
which he insists with justice is, the long and 
vexatious delay in apportioning prize-money. 
The payment is often put off for eight years, and 
even ten, which is truly red-tapeism Avith a 
vengeance, ‘ I have no doubt many things I have 
written will not suit every one,’ concludes our 
author modestly ; hut that reader must be hard to 
please, and incapable of benefit, who does not 
derive both amusement and instruction from his 
pages. 


said to have come into fashion with oak furniture, 
ancient armour, and the revival of medievalism 
in general. Scott looked upon them with the eye 
of a forester and a poet, and pleads their cause in 
that charming little pastoral, the Essay upon Plant- 
ing. As a poet, he is never tired of painting 

The patches bright of bracken green 

which relieve the monotony of the cold gray moors, 
whether 

The lone hill-side, 


Where heath and fern are waving wide, 
or in the dank copse of low underwood, 

Where the morning dew lies longest. 

Where the Lady Feni gi-ows strongest. 

The Lake poets had also much to say about 
them ; and from their time to ours, the fern has 
never been Avithout its laureate. 

The French, however, had never associated the 
fern with such gloomy ideas, and seem to have 
been before us in discovering its beautj’’. Diderot 
quotes a lively song of the seventeenth century in. 
its praise, beginning — 

Vous n’avez point, verte fougk’O, 

L’ eclat des fleurs qui parent le jn’intems j 
Mais leur beautd ne dure gmVre ; 

Vous etes aimable en tout terns; 

and by a rather forced conceit, dedicates his fern 
to Bacchus, on account of the use made of its ashes 
in the making of Avine-glasses. 

The chief cause of the many superstitions which' 
have gathered round tliis plant, is probably the 
mystery involved in its reproduction. All the 
other members of our native Flora, except the lower 
and less noticeable Cryptogemia, floAA’ered and 
seeded in due course, hut the fern shewed no visible 
Avay of continuing its species. The Greeks and 
Komans believed that fom produced no seed. Our 
ancestors, wiser in their generation, concluded that 
there must he seed of some kind, hut believed it 
to be invisible ; and by a singular process of reason- 
ing, founded upon the fantastic doctrine of signa- 
tures, they concluded that he aa’Iio possessed this 
wonderful seed aa'ouM himself become invisible. 
Until the early days of the microscope, the scien- 
tific folks were inclined to believe Avith Plinjr that 
the fern greAv without seed ; and this opinion, is 
alluded to in one of Butler’s satires, who compares 
his undeserving court favourite to 

Fern, that vile uuuseful weed, 

That springs equivocally without seed ; 

hut the unscientific people Avere firmly persuaded 
that the plant brought forth its seed every year at 
midnight on Midsummer-eve — the festival of St 
John the Baptist, and that the scattering of its 
seed rendered people invisible. Shakspeare alludes 
to this belief in Benny IV., Avhen GadshiU says 
of himself and company : ‘ We have the receipt 
of fern-seed ; -wo Avalk invisible and Andrew 
Marvell tells us 

(jf the witch that midnight wakes 
For the fern, whose magic Aveed 
In one moment casts the seed, 

And invisible him makes. 


FEB NS. 

The study and cultiAmtion of ferns is essentially 
of modern, and even recent growth. The poets 
and artists of the last century knew nothing of 
them. Even CoAAq)er, Avhose placid and homely 
muse has cmhellished so many of the humble 
plants of the road-side and field-path, has neglected 
the fern ; and his contemporary, William Gilpin, 
the Avell-knoAvn. Avriter upon the Picturesque, Avho 
did so much to create and foster a taste for the 
beautiful iu nature, can see in them nothing hut 
no.xious weeds, and ranks them, with ‘ thorns and 
briers and other ditch trumpery,’ Gilpin, too, it 
must he remembered, lived all his life in that 
paradise of ferns, the New Forest. So late as 
1828, Phillips published a standard AA^ork upon 
ornamental jdants and shrubs, and from beginning 
to end ncA'er once mentions any member of the 
tribe. At first sight, nothing Avould appear to be 
more in harmony Avith the character and peculiar 
exigences of Gothic design than the . delicate 
tracery and exquisite filigree of the fern leaves 
and fronds, and yet Ave seldom find it employed. 
Iu the he.aAAtiful decorations of SoutliAvell Minster, 
Avhich are said to comprise amongst them an almost 
perfect stone Flora of the neighheiurhood, there is 
no representation of the fern in any shape.. The' 
rehabilitation of the fern seems to have been pri- 
marily due to Sir Walter Scott, and ferns may be 
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All parts of the fom were more ox less connected 
with ideas of (Uabloric. Wheix the stalk of the 
common hraeken is ent throngh obliq_nely, the 
section will be found to exhibit an appearance 
which is said by the country-people in many parts 
of England to be a miniature representation of the 
devil’s foot-pi'iut, In the northej'ii counties, the 
young ixncxpanded fronds were often twisted into 
the semblance of a human hand, and sold as amu- 
lets against witchcraft, under the name of ‘St 
John’s hands.’ 

The variety called Lmiarict, or moon-fern, has be- 
come surrounded by another group of mjj'ths. It 'was 
believed to possess such a singular affinity for iron, 
that it often drew the shoes from the feet of horses 
who were grazing in fields where it grew. Cul- 
pepper, the famous lierbalist, tells of a troop of 
Roundhead horse, under the command of Earl 
Essex, who lost all their shoes from this cause, 
while riding over a Devonshire moor. Culpepper’s 
rival, Coles, laughs at liim for this story, and is , 
confident that althoxigh ‘moon- wort be the moon’s I 
herb, yet it is neither smith, farrier, nor pick-lock.’ 
There; are some lines in Sylvester’s translation of ; 
Du Bartas which allude to this singular idea : j 

Howes that feeding in tho grassio hills, i 

Tread upon moon- wort with their hollow heels, | 

Though lately shod, at night go barefoot home. ] 

Another variety, the beautiful Osrauirda fern, 
which grows chiefly m wet places, has some folk- 
lore connected with it, which has not yet been 
recovered. Gerard speaks of it under tho poetical 
name of ‘The hearto of Osmund the waterman.’ 
Wordsworth, Iiowever, in one of his prettiest 
allusions to ferns, has turned the waterman into a 
queen, without, we fear, any aixthority, and wa’itos 
of 

That tall fern, 

So stately, of tho queen Osmunda n.auicd 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the More 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. l 

The old Imrbalists abound in curious things 
about fern. It was said to beat a deadly enmity 
to. the reed ; and they cited in ixroof of this tho 
fact, that the one invariably perishes when the 
othec is planted i but I*ai'kinson very sensibly 
believes that ‘this happencth rather from the 
soiles, a reede not joying in a dry ground, nor tlie 
feme in a wet’ On tho supposition of this autip- 
; athy, the fern was applied by the old surgeon to 
all wounds caused by reads. The roots of some of 
the species were highly esteemed as a vermifuge, 
and a decoction of the lady-fern was recommended 
as a sovereign remedy for "melancholy in men, but 
was 3iever ^ven to women, because it would in- 
fallibly render them barren! It was also con- 
sidered powerful against snakes and venomous 
reiDtilcs, Pliny advises travellers, and those who 
me obliged to sleep in the open air, to make a 
pillow of a sheaf of iern, or, better still, to make a 
fire of it, and ilie fumes will answer the same | 
purpose. 

How much healthier a taste now prevails for i 
ferns in all their varied beauty I The gracefulness , 
of the waving bracken lends an additional charm ' 
' to silvan dells, and what greenhouse is considered ! 
to be furnished with plants to delight the eye, 


which ha.s not at least a dozen kinds of the mul- 
tifarious fern tribe.'. ? We hail this change as te.s- 
tifying to an imuiease improvement .In the love of 
the beautiful iii nature. 

ADVENTURE IN THE DAGO T AH 
TERRITORY, 

I In the autumn of 1871, an oxp(Hlii,ion was 
I organised to explore tho almo.Ht nulcuowu region 
i of the Yellowstone Valley, and report upon tin; 
j possibility of locating propo.sed oros.sings over l,]ic 

Missouri. The party consisled of General R 

and a staff of about twelve engineers, with team- 
sters, cooks, (fee., and an escort under the command 

of General W , of several companies of U.S. 

Infantry, some Gatlin guns, and a company of 
Indian scouts (Dacotahs or Bioux), Tlio country 
to bo traversed w\a3 unknown, and full of Sioux; 
Indians, pirofessedly hostile to tho proposed rail- 
road, and determined to oppose it, on the valid 
ground, that tho hunting, their solo moans of sus- 
tenance, would ho spoiled. 

Owing to a iioculiar circumstance, though only 
having been a very short time in tho United State-s, 
I had the oiler of an appointment on General 
R ’s engineer corps; and as such an oppor- 

tunity of seeing tho country rarely presented itself, 
I gladly availed myself of it. It was hardly my 
first experience of travel, as I had already visited 
many parts, including Australasia ; but this was a 
now experience, and having in youth, like most 
Ihiglish boy.s, had an intense desire;, inculcated and 
fostered by the marvellous hooks of Cooper, Mhyne 
Reid, and others, to .see the noble savage in his own 
domain, I was delighted with tho opportunity. 

Three guides who professed to know the country 
were engaged ; but they were of little use: iudcetl, 

as Generfii R observed, if we had seenred the 

services of one or i.wo more, wn should have been 
hopelessly lost ; as it wa.s, their peculiar avocation 
seemed to bo to mislead u.s, and malign each other, 
and it was found that, by putting two under arrest, 
and ignoring the other, we lacilitated <mr move- 
ments consideruhly. 

We rendezvoused at Port Rice on the Missouri 
— as tho troops were drafted in companies from the 
different frontier forts and marched there, or came 
up or down the river, as the case might bo, in .{fit 
boats — and loft September 8, 1871. Tlic great 
object w'as to prevent surprise, as with our forces, 
unless the Indians were able to conrentrute their 
bands, wc were tolerably safe from open assault ; 
so on the line of march we had .sklruiiiluirs con- 
stantly thrown out, and Ixiyond tlunn, riding up 
every eminence, a cordon of scouIr t(^ give notice 
of tho sliglitest .Indian signs. Ihir several days 
we saw none, but knowing the facility with wliicli 
tho red'.skinR hide, and the scicrecj of their movc- 
memts, wo never could be assured there were none 
about. 

Many of the officers, and particularly General 

■W ^ liad been selected oi; account of their 

having seen service on the frontier, and beitig 
acquainted with Indian wiles and stratagems ; 
and after tho day’s march was over, sitting in the 
mess-tent after a meal of antelope steaks, that 
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would have produced dyspepsia or dissolution in 
many, and over the inevitable and invaluable pipe, 
many a story was told of Indian warfare, and 
cruelties of the late Minnesota massacre ; till, 
notwithstanding the triple line of sentries and 
outposts (necessary indeed, but not always effectual 
to prevent surprise), the first impulse of any one, 
if by any chance he did wake up in the night, 
was to carefully feel his head, and ascertain 
the safety of his scalp. Once or twice Indian 
signs wore plainer and fresher than nsual ; the 
prints of a horse’s hoof, denoting that one of their 
scouts had been around, or, in one or two cases, 
the ashes of a smouldering fire, shewed how closely 
we had come to a small party, but still no living 
red-skin had been seen by any one. Game was 
plentiful ; and any quantity of antelope, black 
and white tailed deer and elk, were killed by the 
skirmishers and mounted scouts ; but no one 
seemed much inclined to stray far from the main 
-feody, knowing the tendency of the enemy to pick 
off stragglers. 

One day, General E , with the engineer corps 

and one company of infantry as escort, was 
engaged taking levels and observations along the 
dry hod of a river, on each side of which rose 
a hilly country, with boulders of 'granite sprinkled 
at intervals (relics of the ice period), looking as 
if some giants had been pelting each other with 
rocks ; and a few scattered shrubs at long dis- 
tances from each other. Fringing the river was 
a thin belt of light cotton-wood, and undergrowth 
of bullberry bushes covered with clusters of bright 
red and currant-liko fruit. 

From the high-water mark, plainly visible by 
the washed-up debris of beaver-cut logs, &o. the 
river had, after the spring rains, been one of 
considerable depth and swiftness ; but now dried 
by the summer sun, little was left hut a few 
pools at intervals, and a spongy bottom, of the 
nature of quicksand, not at all calculated to facil- 
itate the crossing of the heavy train and artillery 
that constituted our main body. This of course 
necessitated a detour for them, juid a comparatively 
easier march across the plateau of prairie country 
beyond the hills, which was taken, both parties 
agreeing to meet at a little eminence, visible some 
miles off, and there pitch the camp. Naturally, 
in following the course of the river, our way was 
very devious, while the train made as straight a 
course as possible. After an hour or two, I stoi>ped 
for a time behind the rest to take the topography 
of one of the hills, and by the time I had finished, 
saw they were too far off to follow, and accordingly ' 
started off across the country, with a view of 
making a coxirse to the ijrobahle locality where 
the camp would be pitched. 

I went along very quietly, not being at all 
anxious to arrive before the tents were up, the 
‘correir of wagons made, and the eight or nine 
hundred mules, which constituted our draught- 
power, safely inclosed, picking up at intervals on 
my way j)icces of petrified wood, moss agates, or 
some of the small pieces of granite of countless 
variety of shade and colour, which characterise that 
section of country, till I found myself on the top 
of a higher point of hill than any of the surround- 
ing ones. 

Having in my course described the chord of the 
arc represented by the direction of the movements 
of the train, I imagined myself to have nearly 


xeaehed the proposed camping-ground, and after 
Xighting my pipe, sat down and looked around. 

The sky was intensely blue, not a cloud to be 
seen ; all around, the country rose and fell in fan- 
tastic shapes ; far in the distance rose a cloud of 
smoke-like dust, marking the i^rogress of the train, 
and the dark line of cotton-wood trees, dwindling 
off to a mere thread in the distance, shewed the 
course of the river. The chirp of the cicada, and 
humming of various insects, seemed the only signs 
of life ; unless the lazy waving of the prairie-grass 
could be so called, and I fo'It very much alone. 
The sun was hot, and feeling tired I laid my- 
self down behind a large boulder, some four feet 
high and rather overreaching, and fell asleep. 
After I suppose an hour’s rest, I awoke, and 
getting up looked around to ascertain the position 
of the train, and see if they were maldng prepara- 
tions to camp. 

The sun was lower, and the column of dust 
nearer than when I looked before, but they were 
evidently on the move still; the rifles of the 
advance-guard glistened at intervals, and in the 
rear the commissariat beeves, guarded by the 
commissariat ‘bull-punchers,’ dragged their weary 
lengths along. Still looking round I saw three or 
four black objects on a nearer hill-side, and after 
a hasty reconnoitre discovered them at once, from 
their appearance arid manner of riding, to be 
mounted men aird Indians. 

A ‘good’ or friendly Indian is very seldom met 
with on the plains, and none wouli 'be likely to 
feel well disposed towards one of a party who had 
an avowed intention of crossing their hunting- 
grounds ; so I immediately made a dive, flattened 
on the ground, and crawled under cover of a rock, 
from which I cautiously looked, hopiug they had 
not seen me, and trusting to their going another 
way on the approach of the train. The reader may 
imagine my feelings when I saw them ride straight 
towards the blnff I occupied. I am not covetous, 
but certainly never wished more for the sole pos- 
session of any piece of land than I did of that hill ; 
still, I never thought they would ascend, to the 
top, but merely felt they were too near to be 
pleasant. 

From behind the stone I looked, exposing as 
little of myself as possible, when, to my intense 
horror, after a short conversation at the bottom, 
they began to ascend. Carefully dragging myself 
along, so as to make as little trail as possible, I 
wedged* myself iii under the same rock, beneath 
which I had been asleep a few minutes ago, hop- 
ing against hope that the near approach of the 
troops would prevent them making a long stay, qnd 
trying to imagine they would not discover me. 

'What woixld I not have given at the time for 
my well-beloved and trusty Winchester repeating | 
riiie ; but, alas ! it was then, I knew, carefully i 
placed in a baggage-wagon ; my only weapon was ! 
a French Lefauchaux revolver — of the pepper-box 
species, not reliable ; and rendered still less so, 
by some horribly bad German pin-cartridges I 
had purchased in St Paul’s, Minnesota, for it ; not 
to be depended on for a moment, in short, when 
accurate shooting was indispensable. However, I 
at once took out all the cartridges, reloaded the 
weapon very carefully, and cocking it quietly, lay 
there, shadowed and sheltered by the rock, and 
awaited the result. 

Thoughts of all the cruelties I knew were 
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practised Tby the Sioxrx on their captives, and the 
impossibility of making anything like a fair and 
even light ol' it— as they all had rifles or carbines, 
ran through my mind ; and even then, amid all 
the hoiToi: of the situation, I could hardly repress 
a smile at the thought of the painful ^disappoint- 
, inent the reds would feel in endeavouring to ' lift’ 
my hair, as, in aceordance with a habit contracted 
in" the East Indies, it was little over three-quarters 
of an inch long, certainly not long enough to afford 
sullicient hold for them to take my scalp, 

I cannot say how long I remained in this posi- 
tion : perhaps a few minutes, but it seemed hours. 
Thoughts of home, and places I should never see 
again, flashed through my mind: and the idea of 
dying in that way seemed all the more dreadful, as 
I thought of the proximity of the troops, and how 
little they were aware of my fate. Vague ideas as 
to whether my body would be ever found, floated 
through my mind, amid a general piling up of 
mexxtal agony. I could hear the footsteps nearer 
and nearer, the staimhling of a horse over a loose 
stone, and the guttural grunts of the rider were 
more distinctly ainlible as they approached the 
top, and in a few more seconds 1 was aware by the 
sound they had reached the summit, and had, as I 
judged, (.lismoxmtcd. 

Can a much more unpleasant situation bo 
supposed ? Within a few feet of savage enemies, 
who would certainly not pay any attention to the 
etiquette of civilised warfarcj whose language was 
■unintelligible to me, and mine to them, and the 
certainty of being discovered by their keen eyes . 
the moment they had looked around tlie surround- 
ing country. I must certainly confess to a very 
bad scare ; all sorts of wild schemes revolved 
through iny brain ; ruslung down tlie liill in a 
desperate elTort to escape arid reach the train ]«■(;- 
seated itself, and was dismissed as vain and futile. ■ 

Then the calmness of desperation secnnxl to 
come, and with a vague, dreamy feeling of pitying 
myself as one in a had way, I lay, revolver in 
hand, meditating whether it would not he better 
to reserve the last bullet for myself^ so as not to 
fall alive into the hands of savages, 

At last the climax came. An exclamation from 
one shewed an object of interest, and I could hear 
them cluster togcither and talk rapidly, Erom the 
inflection of their voices, I knew they had dis- 
covered something. What could it be? In a 
moment I remembered ; in my liaste I had left a 
small metal match-box (an old travelling com- 
pmion) where I had lit ray inpo, and it had been 
discovered. Then, footsteps were heard all round, 
and close to ray hiding-place ; so drawing a long 
breath, I Jumped xxp with my pistol x>resentod, and 
confronted — an Indian certainly, and a Sioux, 
too —but to my intense relief I. recognised the pecu- 
liar features of ‘ Tartanka Morza,’ or * Iron PiuUaloe,’ 
one of the scouts attached to the expedition. 

Our mutual surprise was great. I never felt so 
lovingly disposed towards an Indian in my life. 
He himself could not tell what to make of the 
apparition of a white man suddenly springing 
■from behind a rock, with such a decidedly hostile 
appearanco ; and we stood looking at each other, 
till with the intuitive, perception of an Indian, the 
whole thing seemed to hurst on his mind, and 'we 
both exploded into a roar of laughter (it is a mis- 
take to say red-skins do not laugh), in ■which the 
rest joined. 


Sitting down, we diH(ms.se(l the affair by j^janto- 
minre over a,* 3 )ipo and then seeing below the* white 
tents rajnilly rising, and duLting the neighbouring 
hill-aide, ■while the Inxgles nuulc tlumiselvc-S heartl 
sounxling halt as each company came 1 x 3 ), <lcuotlxig 
the stoppage for the night, .1 .strolled leisurely 
doAvn the liill to rejoin my friends, and lumng got 
over my fright, aniuscA them, that niglit with, l!ie 
story of it. 

TO A WELLINGTONIA (flGANTlilA ITNIi 

Tek yeara ago, niy liahy fir, 

A weakling from tliy birtli, 

I bore thee to my lawn, ami heaped 
Thy tender roots with earth. 

Nor did my arm ache with the task. 

Thy cradio felt so light, 

Por thou wert but a isimn across, 

A cubit scarce in height. ^ 

Ten snmmer.s’ sun.'^, text wintox'.s’ snows, 

A thoufiaml .sIiower,=i, suitpliod 
Tlie stalely strength whicli drew fhee up 
To spire my ganion’s pride. 

Our puny saplings, envious, eye 
Thy girth ; the bird.s moro blest 
Twitter .'u'oxuid tliei', and tlio wrea 
Trust, s to thine arms her nest. 

Uunnmbereil fancies greet mo when 
My gaxo xipon theo rests ; 

Prom thy light green- tipped glootn.s fly forth 
llright thoughts and grave behests. 

t3yjnhols ami types upon thy bai'k 
Like rudien-Hplaslies \vrit, 

I read ; thought-JXW’m.s, too, from thy boughs 
Ifaiig, aiding mother-wit. 

The ilai'lcue.ss which thine arms inclo.^e, 

Lit up by ])L)ints of gi’oen, 

Tolls life is jiot a xvcb of wno-S — 

Jb'ight luio.s are .shot betwixm. 

Tlio last gloanrs ef the dnllret day 
(iloam from thy ruddy bole ; 
ralienco in grief bring.'! evening-Ughli 
To every steadfast aoui. 

Itl'y (.•hildren in thy .slnidow jiiiiy ; 

.I'lrelong, both tliey juid I 
Go hence, but thou wilt yi;arly yearn 
Still higher towards the .sky. 

Teach me the lesson now ! thy bulk 
Then will not grow in vain, 
llemhuUng all that life’s true task 
Is heaven to attain. 

Thus lie who g;xve our oak xuid elm 
To typii enduring Will, 

In this w'orhl’s .stnrm.'i, has given us Uice 
I Por aohler teachings Btill. 


jIVexf Hiitwrdny^ Anyust ffl), will hi ('ottmmcAl in this 
JouiixAfi, ffl Nt)V1'lb, entitled 
THE BLOSSOMI'Ha OE AH A,LOE. 
By the Axithor of A. Uoldcn- idonow. 


Ihantcd and Publhiho.d by \V. ,<1 R. CiiAMJ!Kn,s, 47 Faber 
nostor Row, LoNimN, ,'uul .'Dh) liigh Htroct, Edjjs cirucin 
Also sold by all .i5oolcsi,'lb!r;j. 


Ati Kig'/iis Mai-rved, 
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resort with the dwellers in the old house ; 
it formed a delightful open-air drawing-room 
iu summer -wciither, and in winter it afforded a 
shedtered nook, from which the wild beauties 
of the sea and the sky might be observed. It 
ihmod a sort of rccciss as well, for it was (dosed 
on both sides by masses of xodt, which de- 
seended to the sea, and it was the resort 
of multitudes of sea-gulls and divers. The 
approach to the old house of Barrholme, after 
winding througli wood and pleasure-grounds, made 
an abrupt sweep down to the main road, wdiich 
skirted the sea closely for four miles, with hut 
one -other dwelling hetween Barrholme and the 
village at the junction of the little promontory 
with the mainland. From the back windows of 
the house, or rather, as its inmates preferi-ed to 
say, from its ^sea-front,’ the winding coast-road 
was visilde throughout its entire length, so that 
all the life and movement that came to Barr- 
h<.ilmc was perceptible from the sea-front. The 
land-front was secluded in the dignity of laurel 
hedges, trim HhrubherieS“-protec.le<l by a fringe of 
well-grown lir plantation from the south winds — 
prim gardens, and three sets of gates which 
portioned off the graduated avenue. 

A pleasant animation pervaded the old house 
one fine autumnal day, wlien the sea was 
lying still under a hazy sky, and the rich 
fleeting tints of the sad aiid beautiful season 
adorned the woods that thinly (dotUed the bill- 
sides. Stir and sound had been rife since 
early morning, and many arrivals had broken in 
upon the decorous duties of the forenoon at 
Barrholme, where life was rvont to roll on w’ith 
extreme precision, and an orderly ohservanco of 
the timc-and-])lace-for-everything rule, presum- 
ably associated witlx feelings not unduly keen 
or wide-ranging, on the part of the heads of 
the family. It recpxired a good deal to put 
Lady Mervyn. out of her accustomed groove; 
hut, on the occasion iu questioxx, a good deal 
was going to happen. A (laughter of the house 
w'as going to be married, ixnd the event was to be 
celebrated by a ball, A wedding and a ball, in 
even the best-regulated family, must cause some 
commotion 3 w-hon the double event involves a 
Imge party of staying company, the commotion 
is excusably great, 

Gxiests from a distance were arriving, and being 
shewn to theix* rooms, while their ceptipages, 
generally of the sxnart dog-cart order, much 
xdfected in Scotland, were driven off to stables, 
which were well removed from the house, and 
biddeix by thick plantations, flflie marrkxge cava- 
jiiony was to take place, xiccording to the I’resby- 
terian custom, xit the bride’s Ixouse, in the after- 
noon, and the newly-married coujfle wore to 
make a brief appearance xit the hall before shxrtiug 
on the first stage iu their joint journey of life. 
On sinxihir occasions it frefpiently happens that 
the individuals most directly and nciarly con- 
cerned arc precisely those who stand most apart 
from the general movement, and enjoy a degree 
of leisure xxndreamt of by others. Sir Alex- 
ander Mervyn, Lady Mervyn, and the entire 
household were positively busy in their several 
ways, and comparatively agitated ; the house- 
keeper was waiting on her ladyship— -some import- 


ant matter concerning the su]>pc.r being in dis- 
cussion — the'raaids were engiiged with tiie visit, ors ’ 
tlie butler and bi,s aides ■were passing iu review 
the tables oix which the', wedding 'banquet was 
spread ; even the dogs were rexstliiss, a,nd had 
something on tlunr raimis. Sir Alexundcu- 

Mervj^n was shut up in his lil)ivuy -w'herc the 

mediciui'i bottles rv(',rii alnxost us nuuiereus xis the 
books, and much wore frequently resorted to — 
with his man of business, looking over the settlt'- 
meuts xvhich wex’o to bo sigiunl [)r(‘s<intly, .ami 
giving utterance tc; peevish disooulont with, tin, 
worry aixd disturbance caused by the wedding 
festivities. The ])eoplo who had arrived were 
in all the fuss of xmpacking axxd dres.sing i'ix a 
strange house ; in short, only one member of the 
faixxily circle seemed to have nothing particular 
to do, and plenty of time to look about her. This 
individual 'was the bride, Marion Mervyn. Her 
dress -was all ready, hiid out 'apon her bed ; but she 
need not begin to array herself iu lho.se rich white 
robes for nxore than an hour to come, and .she. is cim- 
ploying lliafc hour very literally iu loo]v.ing aboul- 
her ; having (pu(;tly made her way unobserved to 
the little gate iu tlnx sea-rvall, au<l d(!SceinU',d the 
steep rocky putli 1,o thrs platform overhangiixg the 
smootli mxirwui'iug wave.s. 

The sun of that axxtunmal d.ay, tAventy-onc 
years ago, found .few prettier objects beneatlx liis 
rays than Marion Slervyn, as she steppcM cautiously 
down to tlie old familiar plfuto whero she liad 
passed so many h.appy hours, both before she had 
known Gordon Greunxe, who would be her htxsband 
before the suix should have gone down, and .*jince 
their betrothal. HIio was a bright, merry, khxdly, 
fixir young girl, witlx blue eyes, rich brown hair, a 
.beautiful liguro, a frank and temler snxile, aixd a 
most uunational voice and accent. Life had betux 
very calm wxd peaceful fer M.arion Mei'vyu ; sho 
had never known a great sorrow, nor ' evoji a 
.serious v(c\-ation. Her story might be called 
commonplace, if cheerfulness, content, mid pros- 
perity xvore common things ; it cavtainly waa as 
unromantic as any life-history iu which love has a 
place could be. Blie was an only daughter, and 
surroundcid with all tluj comfort usually enjoyed 
by oiily daughters. Bixe had nothing to do but 
w"hat she liked, and nobody to think of except 
herself, iu ixny practical sense. Pajux was ‘tire- 
some ’ at times, and mamma •was ‘ hard to got on 
with,’ but these characteristic.s carue h?sa in. her 
way than they came in that of other pe(jple who 
had domestic or social relations witlx Bir A1(^X'• 
ander and Lady Mervyn, who were parentH of 
the kind who do not demand, txnd indeed would bo 
bored by much demonstration from tludr (children. 
They were fond of Marion, but Bir Ahixander c.ould 
nurse his gout and his nerves ixinclx bettor -with- 
out a girl I'Kirpelually hanging alawi, him, and }.hdy 
M{'.rvyn was too ah.solutcdy attached 1 (j luir <)W.n 
will filjout everything, and heu’ own way of doing 
everything, to desire tl'ie intru.sioii even of a daughter 
on the independent, indeed hnperioua, cojicentra- 
tion of her life. Thus it caimx about that Maxdou 
Mervyn had few or none of those small but exact 
and systematically recurrent duties to discharge, 
none of tho.se easy but iwportaixt service, s to render, 
which are of inestiimxbh; value in forming the char- 
acter of women, and which supply their best human 
safeguard against hardjiess and egotism. kfarionV. 
nature was, however, a fine and a healfclxy oue, and 
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she was neither hard nor egotistical. When Marion Marion, hut she had neither brightness nor bloom, 
had reached the precise age at which Sir Alexander such as formed the chief charms of the bride-elect, 
and Lady Mervyn wished her to ‘ settle in life,’ Her complexion was dark, smooth, clear, and vaiy- 
shc met the precise man whom they would have ing ; her eyes were of the deepest, darkest, softest 
wished to share that settlement, and the result brown_; and her hair, of which she had a great 
was love at first sight. This not usually safe or profusion, was as nearly black as the hair of any 
lasting sentiment had met with no obstacle. Gor- woman of purely European blood ever is. Her 
don Grceme was the eldest son of a Scottish features were harmonious and refined, but the 
baronet of lineage almost as ancient as that of chief attraction of her face was its expression, 
Sir Alexander Mervyn. Gordon was a good-look- though that exiu’ession undoubtedly detracted from 
ing young fellow, of amiable disposition and simple its youthfnlness, and pointed the contrast between 
tastes, whose ideal of happiness was to settle down her and Marion. Anne Cairnes looked older than 
with his Marion on a lai'ge farm allotted to Mm her twenty years ; Marion Mervyn looked less 
by his father, in a neighbourhood where there was than her nineteen summers ; in the one face might 
remarkably good sport. Not a ripple had troubled be read some expression of wintry weather ; the 
the course of true love in this instance, and as the other -was a dial true to the old legend, marking 
lovers were respectively blessed with easy tempers no hours but those of sunshine. The one face was 
and complete sincerity of character, their engage- full of hope and joy, the other of thought and 
ment had lacked the affectation of lover’s quarrels, patience. Anne’s stature surpassed that of Marion 
and the emotions of flirtation on either side. The by a head, but her slight figure had aiot the grace- 
wedding-day had come in due course, and, mth the ful roundness of her companion’s, nor had her air 
exception of a misfit in her wedding-gown, which and carriage the unaflheted distinction which Lady 
had happily been discovered and rectified in time, Mervyn was fond of alluding to as characteristic of 
no shadow of care had fallen tipon the bride. the Mervyns, and an invariable endowment of the 

As calm and happy as she felt, Marion Mervyn Maitlands. Her ladyship was a Maitland. Anne’s 
I looked, as she stepped xipon the rocky platform, dress was rich and handsome, a little too much so, 
and stood still for a moment, viewing the smooth, for her age ; Marion’s was perfectly simple and 
sunny sea. girlish ; and something in the respective manner 

‘ Marion !’ said a voice close by, and she turned and tone of the two girls carried out the contrast, 
quickly, and saw a woman sitting in an angle of 

the rocks at the far end of the platform. chapter ii .— shorn auEATNESS, 

‘Anne!’ she exclaimed, walking towards her. 

* How came you here ? ’ ‘ When did you come out here ? ’ asked Marion, 

‘ How came you here ? I tliink I may well ask once more adjusting the small hand-teleseope, and 
the question. I came because the house is hot and bringing it to bear upon the curve of the bay. 
bustling, and because all my things are ready ; I ‘ When Sir Alexander sent for you. I never 
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Gordon and I liavo been so inuell together, and 
everything has gone so smoothly and well with 
ns. It will not he so very much of a change, 
after all. I wi.sh they would come, thougli tlierc ’s 
not the least sign of them yet.’ She was look- 
ing through the glass again, ‘I told Hannah to 
hang niy red shawl out of the turret-window when 
she want.s rne to begin dressing, and I am afraid 
the signal will be made before the dog-cart comes 
round the Point; Plannah has such very severe 
notions about the dignity of clothes, and the im- 
pertinence of putting theiu on in a hurry.’ 

‘ I should think so, indeed, on one’s wedding-day,’ 
said Anne. ‘Who had arrived when you came 
'out'?’" ^ 

‘ All the staying people, I believe ; I heard the 
Muirs talking, as usual, about horses and dogs, on 
the stairs, and Gairloch “speeriug^’ as he would 
say, after “Bawvid,” who will avoid him reli- 
giously when he comes. David grows worse and 
worse in his intolerance of the good peo]jlo about 
luire— -havouft you noticed it, Anne'i He makes 
mamma cpnte uncomfortable sometimes ; ho allows 
his impatience so plainly. Now Gordon gets on 
very well with them, though their pedigrees, and 
their practical jokes, and'" their entire ignorance 
of hooks annoy him also; hut then he. always says, 
what docs it matter to usl we need not mind 
them. David doe.s mind tliom, and it ’s my belief 
he hates the place ; and when ho is master of 
Barrholme, I don’t think ho ivill ever live here.’ 

‘Captain Mervyn has been so long awuiy, and 
a military life is so dilTcreut,’ said Anne Cuirues 
hesitatingly, 

‘ Oh, of course, I don’t blame him a bit, and if 
he mim‘ie.s and settles down, it will be all right. 
Gordon and I often say, wh.at does it matter about 
the people one lives among ; what does anything 
matter outside one’s own home ? I suppose David 
will think so too some day.’ 

Marion had no notion tliat any narrowness 
attended this sentiment, which is nob an uuconmion 
one for young folks in love to entertain. 

‘ It is more than time for them to he making 
their appearance,’ she continued. ‘They cauuot 
he here for a full half-hour after we shall sec them 
come round the Iknut. I hope nothing has gone 
, wrong 1 Just fancy if David should have missed 
I the mail from IjoiuIou last night, or the train from 
" Carlisle this morning, and Gordon should not have 
found him at Dumfries ! How disgusting that 
would ho ! At all events, Gordon would know 
that there could he no use in waiting, and though 
it would he horrid to he without David, and nuimma 
would he very much annoyed, it could not be 
helped,’ Tlien, after a short ]>au.sc, she exclaimed : 
* There he is ! There he is ! I see the dog-cart 
turning the Point !’ 

‘ Mr Qrseme V usktsl Anne, 

‘ Yes ; Gordon and David ! It ’s all right ! 
They are in cajiital time ! the chestnut is em'ning 
along in grand style. *>■ Pfty Phemie Muir is 

not hero to talk about its pace, and its form, and 
got up captivation fur David, now that Gordon is 
out of lief reach !’ 

Marion was standing on the platform, her arms 
raised, iiolcling the telescope, her fair curls tossed 
hack behind her head; but Anne had not changed 
her position. Sh,e was still sitting in the angle of 
the rocks where Marion had found her ; and her 
eyes, looking far across the water to the curving 




road under the hill -side upon the shore, seemed to 
discern the approach of the. travellers, without the 
glas.s. A.S Marion uttered the bwt words, a nul 
shawl was hung out of a window in. one of the 
turrets of the obi house, and waved about to attract 
the attention of the bride-elect. Anne saw it, and 
rose. ‘ There ’.s the signal, M,iU'iou. You must go, 
dear. Our last ta].k has not ineaut very much, 
after all.’ 

‘Will you not come with me?’ .said kl'arion, as 
she handed the telescope, to Axukj ; ‘it is nearly 
time for you to begin to dress also.’ 

‘No ; I will take a few minutes more here, and 
then run home through the s]irubborjo.s. Papa 
and I are to come in state in the carriage, you 
know, at four o’clock.’ 

The girls parted with a kiss, and Marion climbed 
the steep road to the terrace ; whence — so clear 
wa.s the air — she could hear the .sharp trot of tlie 
chestnut thoroughbred, and the roll of the wheels 
which wore swiftly bringing to Barrholme her 
bridegroom and her brother. 

The home of AuneOairnes was the ncamsl; hou.se 
to Harrholiuo. There were but these two upon 
the little promonfcoiy; and it was the grcato.st' 
grievance of Bir Ah'xander Mervyu’s life- a 
grievancf} greater than his gout and ]u.s nerves 
— that there was more than one- In the good old 
times, Mervyn of Darrholme had owned the whole 
of that choice jiud exclusive slice of tlie btiautiftil 
earth ; _ but ^ an extravagant, ill-regulabul Mervyn 
had ari.sen in the laud half a century or so before 
Bir AlexaiKhu, who had got into diilicultics, from 
which he had extricated himself by selling one half 
of the e, state. He litid done his best to prevent hi.s 
son from following his example, by entailing the 
other half; but still the gloiy of .Banholme had 
declined in his time, and ho was hohl ropruachfully 
in memory. 

The di.smcmbered portioms of Barrholme had 
changed owners moui than once in the interv.al, 
hut, until recently, the Mervyiis had escaped the 
mortification of any of them being built upon. A 
keeper’s cottage and a few fiirming ollicos had 
long been the only ujVem;t!.s in bricli: and mortar 
perpetrated by the succe.ssive proprietors of one 
piece of the laud known as the Tors’ But this wa.s 
altered now, and visitora to Barrholme, in its dig- 
nified .seclusion and solitude at the laud’s end, 
passed, half-way down the promontory, and close 
to the first gates of the old demesne, a brand new 
‘ mansion,’ of the very last Manchester taste, than 
which anything more utterly and singularly out of 
harmony with Barrholme and its surroundings it 
would bo impossible to (’oneeive. In Ihe. latter 
instance, only the urgent aiipeals of conve.nienee 
were suffercfl to prevail for the alturatiou of any- 
thing old; and if Sir Alexander coidd always have 
had ins own way, even tho.se a^ipe.iils would have been 
disregarded ; for Sir Alexander was more than old- 
fashioned, more than conservative in iiis uolion.s ; 
he was jio.sitively feudal. Ho ahvayns .spoke of the 
farmers wlio held laud under him as his ‘people,’ 
and of the liouseholcl servauLa as his ‘ i'etainer.s ’ — 
a harmlc.ss weaknes.s, wliich amused suc.h of his 
neighbours as posses.sed a suiriciont sen.se of humour 
to enjoy any joke not of a jumdieal kind. At the 
Tors house, called by its proju-ietur Victoria Lodge, 
everything wn.9 new ; and the eon.slant aim (jf Mr 
Cairnes, a wmx’thy person who had made a largo 
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fortune in the cotton -trade, was to preserve of the friendship of Marion Merv3’’n, who had 
this characteristic of newness. The’ large square taken an immense fancy to the Manchester gixl 
Luilding was of white cut stone, the large square at first sight. Only one niemher of the family at 
windows were of plate-glass with high mahogany Barrholme felt personal sorrow on the occasion 
frames, and new scroll-work halconies, and every of Mrs Cairnes’s death. This was David Mervyn, 
article of furniture in Victoria Lodge was in the Sir Alexander’s only son, a 'young man who did 
height of the fashion of twenty -one years ago. not I'escmhle either of his parents, in person or in 
Mr Cairnes kept pace with, change and the fan- mind, and between whom and tlie invalid lady 
tasi(;s of fashion then, by dint of money, with at the Tors House there had grown up an odd sort 
accuracy to which a fortune twice as large as his of companioiishij) and a steadfast reciprocal regard, 
would hardly now suffice ; and the only Avonder David Mervyn had joined his regiment, a crack 
Avas that ho had not tried .London as a sphere, cavalry corps, and Avas in Ireland, Avheu Mrs 
ratlier than a remote part of the south of Scotland. Cairnes died. When he came to Barrholme on 
But Mr Cairnes Avas a character in his Avay ; he his first leave, he found Victoria Lodge shut ui). 
had a keen liking for a good bargain, a great Mr Cairnes and his daughter, they told him, -were 
belief in land, and an intimate perception that not expected to return for several months ; hut he 
London would not do for him, nor he for London, had given special orders that his ‘ shootings’ Avere to 
He made a very good bargain, indeed, AA’hen he be placed at Mr Mervjm’s disposition. David did 
bought the Tors, and he felt all the inclinations not see the Avidower and his daughter until more 
and possibilities for becoming a county gentleman, than a year had elapsed since the death of Mrs 
Avheri he set about building Victoria Lodge in the Cairnes, and then. Anne w'as a tall, grave, thought- 
best style, but still Avith sound precaution against ful girl of eighteen, Avho had taken her place as 
useless expenditure, and security for the super- mistress of her lather’s house, and AA'as dividing her 
iority of every department of the undertaking, life pretty equally between her home duties and 
He intended it to he everything that the residence the demands of the friendship between herself and 
of a county gentleman ought to he, and he carried his sister Marian. 

out his intention. Everybody began by laughing As things were then, so they had remaiiied until 
at, and ended by admiring, VictoiLa Lodge, except the date at Avhich this simple story commences. 
Sir Alexander and Lady Mervyn, who hated it The life of the girl-friends had been lived side by 
always, from the laying of the first stone, through side, all sunny, prosperous, and serene. Love had 
all the busy building — which Sir Alexander affected come, and marriage Avas coming to Marion; as 
to ignore, but in reality narrowly Avatclied — to tbc yet, Anne Avas fancy and promise free ; that was 
grand ‘house-A\mrmiiig,’’Avhither many persons who all the difference. It Avould not he always thu.s, 
had made contemptuous mention of the ‘ncAv’ Marion thought, not even thus .for long, but 
people repaired Avitli alacrity. she fancied Anne Avould be very hard to 

It was not until Victoria Lodge Avas completed, please. There AViis Gordon, for instance ; she and 
from the Avell-stocked cellars to the airy and Anne had met him on the same occasion, he had 
commodious garrets — superior to many of the been introduced to them both sinmltaneousljq and 
bedrooms at Barrholme— until the carriages were he had not produced the least impression upon 
in the coach-houses, the horses in their stalls, Anne ! So much the better, of course, and un- 
a perfectly appointed dairy in Avorking order, commonly lucky for her (Marion), but, at the 
and a floAver- garden in a very tolerable state same time, how very unaccountable. Gordon 
of progress, that the mistress of the house made laughed at her when she said so to him, for 
her appearaiice in the neighbourhood. Mr Cairnes imagining liim to be peculiarly captivating, hut 
Avas already Avell knoAvn in the county ; for more she kneAV she Avas right. There were those Sluir 
than a year past he had been constantly back and girls, Avhom he could not bear — be ahvays said they 
forwards between Manchester and GalloAvaj", and Avere stable-boys spoiled — any one of the four 
not a little curiosity prevailed respecting Mrs Avould have married Gordon if he had asked, 
Caiimes, She arrived a fcAv days before the or rather alloAved her to do it. At all events, 

* house-warming,’ and proved to he a quiet, gentle, Marion hoped, when the right man should make 
delicate little Avoinan, too much of an invalid to his appearance, that he Avould not Avant to take 
enjoy the fine things Avhicli her husband, Avho Anne far aAvay. Marion AVOuld, of course, have 
worshipped her and coixld not bear to believe tbe gone to any _ distance, away _ from any_ one, Avitli 
truth about her health, had provided for her. She Gordon, hut it was an additional blessing in her 
came, accompanied by her daugliter — a tall, thin, lot that her neAV home was only ten miles from 
dark-eyed girl of fifteen — who was the darling of .Barrlibhiae. 
her heart, the confidant of every thought, and Avho 

kncAV, as avcH as she herself knew it, that the fine After the bride-elect had lelt her alone_ upon the 
noAV house Avould shortly knoAV her mother’s tran- platform, Anne Cairnes continued to sit in the 
<[uil presence no more. Mrs Cairnes received the angle of the rocks, ^ looking towards the winding 
attentions of the people about Avith a gentle, rather road, and listening for the sound of Avheols, which 
colourless civility; but slie made no friends, and after a few moments reached her distinctly. "When 
•she took no place ; and when, just two years after she ceased to hear them, she knexv that the 
the installation at Victoria Lodge, she died, the carriage had turned off the coast-road, and was 
event caused no emotion outside her own family, ascending the hill which led to the gates of Barr- 
Sir Alexander and Lady Mervyn, Avho had ‘got holme. Then she rose, aiid slipping through an 
on very well with the new people,’ were quite opening in the rampart of rocks, made her way ! 
puzzled by the terrible grief of the insignificant along a narroAV path which sldrted the sea-Avall, 
little Av'oman’s husband, and the dumb despair until she gained the boundary between Barrholme 
of her daughter, Avho was ‘turning out very and the Tors on the sea-side, _ Here a gate ad- 
Avell indeed.’ Anne had been adjudged worthy mitted her to her OAvn domain, and in a lew 
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jujimtes sko reached the house, where Mr Caimes 
met her, with the inlbruiation that the hridegrooiu 
had arrived with Captain Mervyn from Duinlrics, 
and tliat they liad just passed Victoria Lodge in 
the dng-cart. 


SPAIN' AND THE SPANIAIIDS. | 
Tkuly says the proverb, ‘ Pride gocth heloro de- 1 
sir action.’ The ruination of Spain, however, is ' 

duo to more than pride. Among the primary 
causes of decay in that once grout country W’e 
have to reckon gross ignorance, religious bigotry, 
sloth, and neglect of social improvement. The 
internal institutions remain pretty much what they 
were centuries ago. The roads and inns are in 
many places little different from what -wo hear of 
them in the graphic details of Cervantes. In short, 
Spain has stagnated while other countries have 
advanced. Prim and Amadeus would probably 
have put things right ; but Prim was barbarously 
assassinated, and Amadeus was glad t(.> get away 
from a nation so disappointing and wholly un- 
worthy of him. Then came dissensions, blood- 
j shed, anarehy, civil war, and financial bankruptcy. 

What a spectacle to the world, what a lesson ! 

' The Spain of Ohaiics V.—the Spain that alarmed 
England with ite Aw nada— coldly viewed on the 
Stock Exchange, and its claims to credit almost 
treated with derision ! 

At this juncture, and while .so-called republicans 
and Garlists are tearing each other in pieces, comes 
a book entitled 82 Min and the S^iamavds. It is 
from tlio pen. of a cicvei' and observant writer, 
with the strange Turkish-sounding appellation 
of Axamat-Batuk, but whose real style and title 
appears to be M. N, L. Thiehliu. lie was .special 
correspondent of the New YorJe lUrakl for , Spain, 
in March 1873, and returned after the close of the 
Garlists’ summer campaign in October. Spain 
■ had been visited by him before, ; and his pages, 

’ therefore, not only, as he himself says, ‘contain 
but little of what lias been already published in 
the Herald,^ but, no doubt, contain a great deal 
more thati would have been suggested by one 
i special trip. 

In one respect at least, our qitad-Tmk shews 
boldne.ss and originality; for, with the exception 
of Spanish bonds, there is scarcely anything 
Spanish for which he has not a word of praise, or, 
at anyrate, of excuse. This is so unusual, that 
one might almost fancy him to regard fair Spain 
ns already a lovely corpse, and to bo .speaking of 
her <a8 the well-worn proverb bids tis to spcaic of 
the dead. To say nothing of our personal expe- 
■lienco, if we happen to have any, we are to 
disregard also the experience of others, and believe 
that Spain and the Spaniards have met with 
tn>,almenL similar to that accorded to a certain 
person who ia said not to be really so black as he 
is painted. We should read tlie books of Mir 
Eord, of Mr George Borrow, and of Mr Augustus 
Hare, and ‘the sublime chapter in the second 
volume of Buckle’s History of Givilisatim,* and 


then we .shall be ahnnst cumpellcd ‘ to go to the 
Pouinsula to' study it, to enjoy its beauties, to live 
among its genial and geue.rous population,’ and 
almost ‘to ask their pardon for sill the wrongs 
which strangers have douo, to that delightful 
country.’ Our gan.-j^-Turk admits that, if the 
‘higher education of wonum,’ as it is called, be 
still to aeek amongst ourselves, it has not yet 
begun to be so much as drcann'd of in R}>ain, 
where tlic fair Spaniards, as a gemn-al rule, what- 
ever their social status nniy be, ‘do not possess 
half the Icnowleilge of an. average middle-class 
woman of England or Germany (however little 
that may be) and indeed, partial us he is to 
Spain and the Spaniards, he himself declares that 
‘however high an opinion one may have of the 
natural merits of the Spaniards, their ignorance 
never fails to shock the stranger. In high as in 
low classes it is equally amazing.’ But, on other 
points, he conducts his defenc.e with a.muzing 
vigour. ‘Tire friie-and-easy manner,’ he says, 
‘.sliewii by the fair sox throughout all classes of 
Spanish society, causes a good many foroiguers to 
form a rather unfavourable opinion of the morals 
of Spanish ladies but ho laughs the idea to 
scorn. 

No doubt, an idea prevails in hlngland that 
it is a common habit for Spanish, women, and 
even Spanish ladies, to smoke ; but lie assorts 
that, except the ngarrmi (the working-women 
at the cigar factory) and a few ladies from Cuba, 
no Spanish woman ever siuokes ; but, m rc- 
vanchOf ‘tlu! toothpick is carried all day long (in 
Andiihisia) in iheir mouth, and the fish is eaten 
not only with a knife, but sometimes with th,o 
miniature lingons adorned with rosy nails. Such 
little savageries may, perhaps, seem shacking to 
.European routine, hut they are. done in sucli a 
natural and grace.fnl way that you cannot help 
admiring them.* And ho declares, ‘that yon 
must take all the virtiuj of the mo.st %-irtuou3 
Englishwoman, all the gra<’e and wit of the most 
graceful and witty Frenchwoman, and all the 
beauty of the most handsome Italian ■woman, to 
make something approaching to a perfect Spani.sh 
lafly.’ This is enough to make one doubt whetlujr 
‘a perfect Spanish lady ’ can possibly e.^ist. 

The ingenuous simplicity with which, our quasi- 
Turk describes and defends certain phases in tlie 
social life of his favourites, is really amusing. If 
you would see a true specimen of that ‘iiappy 
family’ which is talked of in Enghiml, but Hoo 
frequently means simply a pandemonium,’ it i.s to 
be found, according to him, 'liourislung in all parts 
of Spain, except Madrid; and the .si^ct'ct of this 
happiness is supposed to lie in the fact, that ‘with 
oranges, figs, and dates growing wild, starvation is 
not easy, actual want is but little known, and the 
family has a thousand facilities for living together 
without breaking up for bn.sinc.ss reasons.’ "Why, 
this sort of existence ov vegetation has been cast as 
a reproach in the teetli of emancipated slaves ; and 
what did Dr Watte say about idle hands '? The 
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order to save tlieinsclves frora the self-hanging Proceeding from Bayonne to Madrid, naturally, 
tbeir dull country would otherwise render inevit- a ‘ special correspondent/ endeavour to ob- 

ahle, whereas ‘Spain is known to be Paradise, and Jf''' V Pretender. To effect 

the B.,™ to .oL«l t, wo.lc iBPa.dia.; 

how, it IS quite certain that many a Spanish shop- ■vp'ag no design of assassinating or even betraying ! 
icoejier would rather, apparently, put off until to- Don Carlos. That desirable conviction having 
morrow the sale of an article demanded to-day. been produced, an interview was arranged. 

And our gitasi-Turk, in his curious way, seems to There is ‘ on the Bayonne-Paii railway line a 
find something peculiarly appropriate, and even station called Peyrehorade, and about two hours’' 
providential, in this combination of lazy Spaniard drive from that station is situated the chateau 
and fecund Spain, of ungrateful man and bounteous of M. de Pontonx, where the interview was to take 
nature; for ‘fancy,’ he cries almost exiiltingly, place on the 11th of April, at eleven o'clock at 
‘ what a havoc the chronic Spanish disturbances night.’ It took place accordingly ; and enabled 
would have produced in any other country !’ Our the enterprising correspondent to give the follow- 
guasi-Turk, as a matter of course, has something ing personal description of him who, styled by his ! 
to say about bull-fights, which, _ as a matter of own followers Charles VIL, is known to the world : 
course again, he defends. And his defence, a very as Don Carlos de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, son 
singular one, ma.y be summed up in the following of Don Juan, brother of the Count de Montemolin, ' 
words : ‘ My belief is, that they are, in the first and who, having been born in Austria in lilarch ' 
place, an historical necessity ; and, in the second, 1848, is now twenty-six years of age ; i 

a most wholesome preventive against the natural ‘He is a powerful-looking man, about six feet j 
bloodthirstiness of the Moro-Iberian man .... one, and in his frank but somewhat curt manner, i 
Without the boat-races, horse-races, and the end- reminds one of the Emperor Alexander of Bussia, j 
less forms of sport, the brutality and muscularity when he was some twenty-five years younger. ; 
of the average Britons would have caused them to His face, since he began to wear a full heard, has j 
smash each other’s jaws and cleave each other’s become quite handsome, though a slightly slob- j 
skulls much more frequently than they now do. hering aspect of hia mouth, and the deficiency of | 
And so it is with the Spaniard, who, without the teeth— hereditary in the Spanish Bourbon house — ! 
sight of "warm, steaming blood oifered to him at not being in harmony with his manly physical i 
least once a week, would draw it himself, and from appearance, spoils the first pleasing impression. ! 
a less .suitable source, perhaps, for he must have it He is easy of access, and without any trace of I 
at any price, and centuries must pass before he can haughtiness. When seen on horseback at some : 
be expected to change in this respect' Such an distance, especially when saluting people, and j 
apology for Imll-fights reads strangely side by side frankly taking off his Basque cap, he has some- | 
with the daily accounts of blood drawn ‘from a thing pictoesque about him. His hearing in ; 
less suitable source.’ Still his opinion was to some private life resembles that of tlie yoimger sons of | 
extent endorsed by the ‘almost blind’ old Countess the English nobility who have entered the pro- : 
of Montijo, mother of the ex-Empress Eugenie, fessions. Like them, he seems to have the 
With her he had an interview at Macbid, and she, capacity of enduring, for a while, any amount of 
who boasted that she had ‘lived for about seventy hardship with great serenity of temper. Of the 

yeax.s among the people of .her country,’ and, sovereign, the statesman, or the warrior, there is 

therefore, laiew them W'oll, said to him at a partic- absolutely nothing in him,^ But ho is very fond 
nlarly threatening crisis: ‘I can assure you that of playing the part of a king — that is to say, of 
in a fortnight, unless something new happens, thou-irig everybody in the old fashion of Spanish 
Serrano may drive daily on the Prado as comfort- kings, not excluding even his councillors, some 
ably as if nothing had happened. But what do I of -whom are thrice his age, and of surrounding 
say — a fortnight? To-morrow, every danger will himself with a large number of _ chamberlains, 
be over, especially if there is a hull-fight .... aides-de-camp, secretaries, and similar people, all 
But you might see also many new rows, and per- of w'hom have no other merit or duty than that 
haps actual bloodshed, should the weather get hot, of flattering his imide. ^ I saw, myself, genuine 
and our blood begin to boil a little. ‘How much Spanish noblemen carrying away slops after Don. 
priestcraft has had to do with the character and Carlos had washed himself, and busily engaged in 
social condition of the Spaniards, both in days pre- seeing that his top-boots and spxxrs were properly 

ceding tbe horrors of the auto da fe and in the polished. He is undoubtedly a religious man ; 

present generation, there is no possibility of calcu- hut there is much less bigotry about him than 

lating ; but Azamat-Batuk’s private oxnnion, which is generally supposed, and, for all I could observe, 

any one who pleases may indorse, is that ‘the the Spanish clergy do_ not seem to exercise any 
power of both fiat and fat priests is gone in Spain, undue infiuence on his mind. In fact, I have 
and gone for ever.’ seen him inarching for weeks without having a 

A hook about Spain and the Spaniards, and of single enrS on his staff ; but, in every village he 

the date 1873-74, would, from the very nature of conies to, he goes first of all to church, and^ pays 

the case, he expected to give some account of Don a visit to the local priest. Like the nnijority of 

Carlos, Caiiists, Eepublicans, the risks attending Spaniards, he is a had horsemen, and in about a j 

a journey from Bayonne to Madrid, and similar month’s time I saw him ruin three excellent j 

matters ; and any one who happened to he horses. At the same time, he evidently imagines i 

at Bayonne in April 1873, and Icnew that Don that he looks a fine cavalier with his glistening 

Carlos was at that time ‘ hiding himself from the black beard, his dark-blue hussar uniform, his 

French police, and changing his abode almost every stars on the breast, his red tronsers, his high | 
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ciriius-TDOotSj nnd, his red cap "with the gold tassel. 
His political notions seem to he of a very un- 
settled character. At all events, each time I 
happened to talk to him, or listen when he talked 
to some one ehso on political subjects, I was never 
able to mak?!. out what was the’ svthstance of his 
views. Sometimes ho seemed ipiito a common- 1 
])]ace nix'-rul of our own day ; at other times his ^ 
nttcrancos appeared to he thfi produce of the old- 
iasliioned traditions of Spanish absolutism. On 
the whole, 1 think, he wonld make a pretty fair 
constitutional king, if properly restricted by law ; 
for, having been educated in Europe, and having 
lived constantly under European influence, he has 
unconsciously ’imbibed the political ideas of our 
age. But, on the other hand, being in his private 
life under the influence of his family traditions, 
and basing his rights upon worn-out ideas, he has 
naturally, along with modern notions, others which 
would much better suit the seventeenth than the 
nineteenth coutury. In the etiquette he likes to 
observe at his wandering court, and in the titles 
and court ajipoinbmentshe distributes, these wejik- 
nesscs come very clearly to light. As an indi- 
vidunl, he is bravo ami kind-hearted; he is an 
excellent father, and is polite and amiahle to 
everybody. lie sleeps nnrch, and smokes much, 
and is rather “hon-pocked” by Doha Margaritaj 
Princess of Parma, whom he, married in Pehruary 
1867, and by whom he has two daughters and a 
■ son.’ ■ " 

^ Pame, or in famy, or notoriety, or whatever be the 
light term, has attached itself to the name of the wild 
and brutal cure, Santa Cruz, a staunch upholder 
of the Carlist cause. Here is a characteristic story 
about ‘his dealing with the only jirisnner he had 
taken at Eiulerlaza, The rvhole numher of cara- 
UmroH which took part in that afliiir amounted to 
forty-one men. Five of them got oil' in saicty, two 
were dreuraed in attempting to escape by swim- 
ming across the Bidas,soa, nine were killed during 
the' action, twenty-three were massacred hecan,se 
they had fired after they had hoisted the white 
flag, and one was, somehow or other, taken prisoner. 
Santa Cruz carried that man for several days with 
him, but when ho learned that, notwithstanding 
the letters he had sent to the Bayonne papers 
giving the particulars of the affliir, public opinion 
m Spain and France still persisted in accusing him 
of having shot prisoners, he sent rvord to his 
captive, saying ho thought it his duty to justify the 
accusations oi the Liberals, and therefore to shoot 
him. Ten minutes were allowed the poor man for 
confession, and four halls put an end to his life.’ 

The journey from Bayonne to Madrid, though 
uncomfortahle enough, was not found to he fraught 
with all those pjerils of which mere apprehension 
had kept fretting, at .Biarritz, Pun, and the like 
desirable winter ahode.s, the good pcoj)le who 
would fain ‘ have gone for the carnival to Madrid, 
and for Good Friday and Easter Sunday to Seville.’ 
The time occupied should have been eighteen 
hours ; instead of that, it was four days. Friends, 
who are ever full of kind advice, especially if it 
will give extra trouble, had recommended to the 
traveller to get his papers in order, to burn all 
Carlist safe-conducts, lest, being found upon him, 
they should make him out a Carlist in disguise, 
and to take as little money as possible, as he 
was sure to be robbed. But, in point of fact, no 
passport was even asked for at Inin, nobody 


cared to kuory who the traveller waa, or why he 
was going into Spain ; and the interest of the 
authorities rvas conceutvaterl 11)1011 his luggage, 
which was most unceremoniously ransacked, ami 
out of which, in default of anything ooutrabaml 
or prohibited, was singled out a ‘ Scotch plaid,’ 
ten or twelve years old, and tin that Ihoy ‘pro- 
ceeded to imjiose a heavy duty.’ Vittoria was 
eighty miles oil', and the railti ivero cut ; but thero 
were plenty of little omuibuHe,s, with four mules 
each, to convey passengers on to Hau Hebastiau, 
‘whence a Seuor Marculino CJgalde, it was said, 
had established regular diligence comimmioations 
to Zummarraga, and thence to Vittoria.’ The road 
was reporteit to be infested with Carlisis : but, 
though diligences were believed to bo in danger 
of being stopped, nobody ‘had been killed for 
some time,’ Safely, therefore, ami -with more 
expedition than rvas to be expected in a country 
where it is said liy the inhabitants themselves 
that matters so e7npie::ath lank, y .<!;! acahan mmm 
(are begun late and fluishod never), the journey 
was made to San Sebastian, W'hich is ‘ memorable"/ 
according to !l^ord, ‘ for its sieges, lies, and libels.’ 
Hero ftcquaintancii tvas made witli the above- 
mentioned. Sefior M'arcelino Uguhlo’s ‘diligence/ 
which appei.irs to have proceeded according to 
the Spanish rather than the English interpretation, 
of the word, although * English .faces are to be 
.seen, and the English tongue is to be heard at 
almost cveay step in San Sebastian.’ Thej * dili- 
gence’ was ‘an old nondescript vehicle of an 
jiumeasurabhi height, with a monstrous heap of 
luggage on it, ami with se.vcn mult?s to it it 
was lighted, if the term he admissihle, by ‘a 
wretched lantern stuck on the top it rvas laden 
inside, not only with dim ‘objects and subjects,’ 
of which the nature was iudi'scerniblo, but also 
with an atmosphere ‘full of garlic and other 
attractive iierfumes and away it went through 
a i)itc]i-dark night, whilst the traveller, having 
emerged .from amongst a people who talked 
Bas(pio, and were ‘supposed to be a set of 
brigaud.s,’ hud before him the ph'usaut i)rospect 
of jjeing fallen upon l»y ‘ferocious (Jarlists’ as soon 
as he reached the high-road, 'Nevertheless, Jiumrn- 
urraga was reached, with nothing whatever to 
complain of beyond the tortiu-es iilsejuirable from 
the liiode of travelling, and from ‘ the infamous 
Spanish cooking.’ Even Vittoria was ultimately 
gained, after a few stoppages, and the pay- 
ment of a few half-crowns at each stoppage tO' 
the leaders of Carlist bands. The high-road 
to Vittoria offered ‘an excellent illustratioji of 
the manner in which the Spaniards were then 
carrying on their civil war for, ‘ on leaving 
a village occupied by Carlist.s/ the ti-avoller invari- 
ahly came, after a lew miles’ drive, to ‘ tmc' occ.n- 
pied by .Rejniblicau troops,’ and was much ]inzzlc.d 
at the ‘ iutermitteut position of the r(.;!4})ei*,livc 
Ibrcoa.’ However, notwithstanding tlie. pr<sximi.ty 
of antagonistic forces, a train did actually start; 
from Vittoria, and arrive at Madrid, without any 
of that loss of life or of limb to which we English 
Tailway“i.>a8songera are accustomed even in time 
of peace. 

A word of warning to conclude with. It ap- 
pears that two distinct persons are occasionally con- 
fused hy ‘a good many KtJglishmen/ and ‘even 
in public journals and it must, therefore, bo 
always borne in mind that tirnre are two .Dons 
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Alphoiiso in the political tu-ena of Spsin : one is a panied by sundry printed Eeports, from wlucb we 
full-grown niau, brotlier of the Pretender ; and the gather a variety of particulars. The asylum is at 
other is a mere boy, son of the ex-Queen Isabella. Earlswood, Eedhill, Surrey, with offices for business 

at 36 King William Street, London. The inmates 

* m-i TT-i-vTm /A-n TnrT>-r./^TT T.CI consist of boys and girls. The whole of both sexes 
1MIR0\ED 1.REATMENT OF IMBECILES, are taught in schools, amused with various recrea- 
In oirr young days, every village, with scarcely an tions, and put to different kinds of work, according to 
exc.option, had a natural idiot, who rambled about, their capacity— -the leading object, as at the Bicetre, 
was the butt of popular Jocularity, and sometimes being to arvaken the mental powers, or at least, as 
worked mischief that 'was thought e,\treraely humanity dictates, to make life pass agreeably, 
diverting. The idea of training these hapless A visitor who has described the school and iiidiis- 
beings by any sort of education was never enter- trial departments, gives, a.s follows, a glimpse of 
tained. 'Whether supported by public charity or what is going on : 

by relations, they were left to grow np as unsus- ‘ There is gi'eat merriment as we go through the 

ceptible of improvement. In Switzerland, as well boot-making room. The row of hoot-cleaners in 
as in France, the possibility of curing, or, at all red flannel jackets and black aprons, like Lord 
events, assuaging natural idiotcy, was first de- Shaftesbury’s shoeblack brigade, are hard at it 
veloped: and from the example set by these with brush and Ijlacking-pot. The menders, 
countries, a prodigious change in the treatment of sewers, and welters are all doing useful worls^ 
imbecile children has been effected. What hand under the superintendence of the master trades- 
'we incidentally had in this measure of social I'n.an ; and many a pluck at the coat-tails, and 
reform, will bear being explained. constant offers to shake hands, and efforts to pro- 

When in Paris, thirty-one years ago, we took the voke our smiles, testified to the supreme content- 
oijportunity of visiting the large public hospital nrent of them all. The different trades carried on 
called the Bicetre, which occupies a healthy situa- in this imposing block of buildings have each 
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ordinary dietJuiYfi four omiceis of cooked meat, eight 
ouucea of potatoes, two ounces green vegetables, 
and six ounces of pudding ; those on Ml diet have 
an extra ounce of cooked moat^ and two ounces 
more pudding ; while those on middle diet liave 
each quantity slightly reduced. Boiled and roast 
beef and nmttou, "^orkHhire puddings, treacle- 
pudding, rice-pudding, and bread-pmddmgs, form 
the staple of food. Everything is of the best 
quality,' and when, after an interval, we return to 
the dining-hull, the inmates, of both sexes, are 
busily at work. The girls sit on one side the 
room, and the men and yoxxths at the other, while 
an attendant stands at the head of each table to 
give advice and see that due order is observed. 
All the idiots have knives and forks, which they 
never misuse, and though some eat voraciously, 
and seem to bolt their food, there is nothing repul- 
sive even here. For the class named, minced 
meat and mashed potatoes are provided, so that 
the injury from defective mastication may he as 
slight as possible.’ 

‘ Wo could multiply hid ofinitely examples of the 
interesting and puzsllng cases we met with, from 
the idiot oarriev who drives hi.s doiikey-cart down 
to the railway station daily, and brings all parcels 
safely back, to the idiot postman who conveys all 
letters to and from the post without a single error. 
In the course of a day at Earlswood you become 
acquainted with many things nut previously^ in- 
cluded in your philosophy ; and your observations 
form one long testimony to the admirable system 
in vogue there, and to the deep heneilts conferred 
upon the most afilicted section of society by the 
founder of the Asylum, the well-known philan- 
thropist, Dr Andrew Heed, When this good nmu 
first founded that liome for idiots at Highgate 
Hill, which was the forerunner of the present 
esta'blishment at Earlswood, the scene at the finst 
gathering of inruatc.s -was sudiciont to discourage 
the stoutest heart. “Itivas,” we read, “a iicriod 
of distraction, disorder, and noise of the most 
unnatural character. Some had defective sight ; 
most had no power of articulation; many were 
lame in limb or muscle ; and all were of weak or 
perverted mind. Some had been spoiled, some 
neglected, some ill-nscd. Some were clamorous 
without speech, and rebellious without mind ; some 
were sullen and perverse, and some unconscious 
and inert Some were constantly making involun- 
tary noises from nervous irritation, and others hid 
themselves in corners from the face of man, as 
•from the face of an enemy. Windows wore 
smashed, wainscoting broken, boundaries defied, 
and the spirit of la^wlessness was triumphant. It 
seemed to me as though nothing less than the 
accommodation of a x>rison would meet the "wants 
of such a family. Some who witnessed the scone 
retired from it in disgust, and others in despair.” 
Contrast this horribly rcqmlsivo scene with the 
beautiful, calm, and loving discipline of the life at 
the Earlswood home ; and the -weight of national 
gratitude felt to be due to the memory of Dr Eeed 
cannot be easily overstated.’ 

The same writer informs ns that ‘the Earls- 
wood inmates may be divided into three classes — 
those ■who are elected on the charity, and who 
pay nothing ; those whose friends can partly pay 
their cost, and who are admitted at a commuted 
rate, "fixed by the board of management ; , and 
those "who are the children of prosperous parents, 


who are able and willing to pay the full siun. 
charged. Some of iUe latter are what are called 
“ as.sbciatccl cases oLluvrs have: private sitl.ing- 
rooms of their own, and an aUmidaut to thcin- 
Bclves. Accordingly, a dinner-table is hud for 
ten or twelve, or iur one, as the case, may be, and 
serviettes, watcr-botllcH, Ciuiiers, c-alt-eidlar,:., and 
all the little paraphernalia of the nioal, are sup- 
plied, It is jiart of the education of Lite "jiatieiits 
to learn to use these properly, and to l.iehave, in 
a seemly fashion while helping Uuunselviis, ''.L’he 
young children, too, boys and girls, dine iu 
nurseries set apart for them : and it was one of 
the most alfecling experiences of the day to sec 
the long row of infant faces, many of them pretty, 
and even beautiful, and all well-behaved, and to 
know that they formed a class a])art, and that 
their maturity would never be lightened by the 
ordinary enjoyments of liuman life.’ 

Wo need 'not extend the notice of an institution 
which has been so interestingly brought before ns. 
Possibly, our article on the Bicetre in siig- 
gested other establi.sliments of the kiiul. At all 
events, one was a number of years ago set on foot 
at L;u’bert in Stirlingshircj, and lias, Wi3 believe, 
been eminently successful. It is quite <dear, frma 
all we have seen and hoard of, that imbecile 
cldldreu arc for the mo.st part susceptible of tlmt 
degree of culture which raises them considerably 
above a state of hopeless idiotey. Their treatmen't 
at the humane institutions we have been speaking 
of, should begin early--, say, at four or five years of 
age, bedbre the temper is spoiled, and wfien the 
weak intellect is most siisceptiblc of being stimu- 
lated and bent in a proper direction. \Vhat a 
blessing it must be to many parents that there 
exist institutions such as those we have specilieil ! 

W. 0, ' 
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Various ancient w'rilers speak of lloating islands ; 
the most notable, pcrliaps, being the island.^ in 
Lake Vadimon, now the Lago di Bracciano, in 
Italy, mentioned by th(i yoxmge.r Pliny. There are 
dilforent theories us to the way in which those 
lloating islands originated. Some wore probably 
formed by the lake overflowing, and when it sulS- 
sided, carrying back with it portions of the bank, so 
penetrated by the interlacing roots of various aqua- 
tic and water-side plants, as to be strong enongu to 
hold firmly together, and light enough to keep 
upon the surfoce of tiie water. Grasses and reeds 
"would spring up upon it, and while their fibrous 
roots would 'increase its solidity of structuu', llieir 
growth and decay would add' to tlie amount of 
vegetable soil upon it. In the (jour.-u^ of time, a 
single seed of a tree might be thrown by ac.cidfmt 
on the island, and it would grow u]), atul luLer cm, 
drop its seeds, until, in the lapse of years, a, dense 
tliicket would rise a))ove the waters, lik<‘. those of 
the islands on the Cutilian and Tartpunian nicrcis. 

Thoxigh the islands which wore celelirated in the 
days of ancient I?,ome have disappeared, there are 
many to be seen on the lakes of modern Eurojie. 
The largest of all, are in Germany, on the Ijake 
of Gerdau, and their grass ufibrtls pasture to some 
hmidred cattle; but the most beautiful is that upon 
the Lake of Kolk, near the city of Osuabriiek, on 
which there is a grove of lofty elms. The Lake 
of St Omer, in the north of Franco, has long been 
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remarkable for the large number of moving islets 
which adorn its surface. All are coVered with a 
rich growth of grass ; on some there are trees, and 
sheep and cattle are regularly sent to graze on them. 
There are several low reed-covered islands floating 
on the lakes and mar.shes of Comacchio, on the 
('.irulf of Yenice, the great eel-preserve of Italy; and 
there are similar islands on some of the Swedish 
hikes, that of Lake Ralang being remarkable from 
the fact that it is not permanent, hut occasionally 
sinks below the surface, reappearing again later on. 
Until it was driven ashore in a gale, a fe\y years 
ago, there used to be an island of this kind on 
Uerwcnt-water in Cumberland. It Avas formed 
of tangled Avater-plants, and was at least two feet 
in thickness from its upper to its lower surface. It 
always appeared in one spot, immediately opposite 
the place where the waterfall of Catgill throws 
itself into the lake, being anchored there by weeds 
groAving from tlie bottom and interlaced Avith it. 
When a stick or fishing-rod was driven, through it, 
a jet of water Avould spout up from the hole, thus 
iiidicating that some sp.ring or current was pressing 
against it from. hcloAv, and this Avas probably the 
force Avhich kept it at the surface, and being of an 
intermittent character, allowed it at times to sink 
to the bottom. Taking into account the nearness 
of the Avaterfall, the natural inference is, that the 
current came from its Avaters, Avhich Avould, of 
course, flow Avith varying force and volume, accord- 
ing us the stream aa'-us diminished in dry weather 
or sAVollen AA'ith rain. In the case of the Swedish 
Lake of Ealang, there is, probably, either a current 
entering the lake heloAV its surface, or a spring 
buhblhig up from the ground at its bottom, AA'hich 
acts in a similar way upon the floating island. ^ 

Loch Lomond formerly possessed a ‘ fairy isle,’ 
but that too has disai^pearcd ; and the few floating 
islets Avhieli are to he seen on lochs in Ireland 
and the Highlands, are generally nothing more 
than drifting masses of turf or peat, covered, in 
some cases, Avith grass or reeds. 

These islands are formed on a much larger 
scale, and in greater numbers, on the immense 
rivers of Asia and America. They are numerous 
in the vast delta through Avhich the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra discharge their Avaters into the 
sea. This delta extends over eighteen thousand 
sguare miles of flat alluvial ground, and the loAver 
part of it consists only of muddy islands, inter- 
sected in every direction by the channels of the 
tAVO rivers, covered AA'ith a rank tropical vegetation, 
and SAvarming with birds and reptiles. DriftAvood 
accumulates in the creeks and shalloAVS ; the float- 
ing timber is firmly knit together by Avater-weeds, 
and covered Avith mud, Avhieh in its turn is soon 
concealed by a luxuriant groAvth of grass, shrubs, 
and even trees. Then, Avhen the country is 
flooded by the rising of the rivers in the rainy 
season, these great islands, bearing upon them] 
plants and trees, birds, crocodiles, makes, and; 
other animals, are swept out of the guiet channels 
in Avhicli they have been formed, and borne into 
the main stream; and by that means in a few 
hours they arc carried out to sea. They have 
been met with by sliips in the Bay of Bengal 
as far as a hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river, sometimes even two or three being in 
sight at one time, the trees acting as a sail, and 
bearing them on before the wind, and the island 
Iielow rising and falling AA'ith the Avaves. 
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On old charts there are alv'ays several spots 
marked with the word Vigia, a Portuguese expres- 
sion for ‘ Be watchful,’ or ‘ Look out.’ This indi- 
cates a point where land has been seen by some 
navigators, though others have passed the place 
without sighting any. There have been many 
surmises as to what it aa'os that deceived the first 
explorers. To us it seems not unlikely that, at 
least in the case of those seas AV'hich receive the 
Avaters of the great sub-tropical rivers, the objects 
sighted by ’the early voyagers on those spots were 
driftingrislands. In another point of Anew, these 
phenomena point to a solution for the long-vexed 
question, of hoAV it Avas that the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago and the Pacific received 
their animal life. In many cases, of course, it is 
probable that the islands were, once connected 
Avith the continent of Asia, but, for the most part, 
this seems impossible. But it is easy to imagine 
hoAA', in the long course of time, many a life-laden 
islet may have floated out from the rivers of India 
and China, and after drifting about at sea, been 
borne to the coasts of the scattered islands of the 
ocean, bringing with them the plants and trees, 
and the insect, reptilian, aird perhaps even mam- 
malian life of the continent from AA'hich they came, 

Immetise numbers of islands are formed in the 
same Avay on the Avaters of the Amazon, the Orin- 
oco, and the Mississippi, Avhich floAV in a consider- 
able portion of their course through dense prim- 
eval forests. On the last river, they are popularly 
knoAvn as ‘rafts.’ For the most part, they lie 
stationary on the calm waters of creeks and hays, 
or anchored to the bank AA'liero the current rums 
sloAvly, Sometimes, however, they are carried 
aAvay by a flood, and descending the stream, pass 
out into the Gulf of Mexico, often carrying with 
them, like tho.se of the Ganges, birds, serpents, and 
alligators, AA'hich have rested on them AAdien they 
lay quietly in the upper part of the river. 

'So far, Ave have spoken only of natitral islands ; 
but ‘floating gardens’ are, and long have been 
counted among the wonders of tAVO Avidely distant, 
hut remarkably similar districts — the valley of 
Cashmere in Asia, and the valley of Mexico in 
Central America. Both the cities of Cashmere and 
of Mexico are built on low-lying tracts of ground. 
Mexico is surrounded by a lake, and only ap- 
proached by long causeways, constructed under the 
ancient Aztec dynasty. Cashmere stands on the 
shore of a large lake, surrounded by marshes. 
Before the Spanish conquest of Central America, 
the Mexican lake was much larger than it is at 
present, having been subsequently drained to a 
great extent, and its level thus lowered. There 
was no land in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city ; but native ingenuity supplied the want, 
and added a fresh charm to a xflace in itself sufli- 
ciently beautiful. Whether there ever were natural 
islands floating on the lake, we do not know, hut it 
is notunlilcely that there AA'ere, and that from them 
the Aztecs took their first idea of floating gardens. 
These consisted of a great raft of wicker-AVork, 
often two or three hundred feet long, and strong 
and buoyant enough to support a deep bed of rich 
moist earth.. A tree Avas usually filanted in the 
centre of the raft, for the sake of its shade, and 
there was sometimes a hut for the gardener. Some 
.of these gardens were devoted to the cultivation, of 
vegetables for the markets of the city, such ^ as 
cucumbers, melons, gourds, and other plants avMcIi 
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flourisli best in u damp soil ; but far more beauti- 
ful were those Avhiob were sown only with bright 
tropical flowers, destined to deck the palaces of the 
Aztec emperor and Ids nobles, or adorn the huge 
temples of the sun. The garden was either allowed 
to drift over the lake, or, as the water was no- 
Avhei-e of any great depth, was pushed _along with 
a pole, or aucliored in one spot by tying it to a 
long stc'ike'. driven into the mud. Nothing in the 
wliolc of Mexico struck Cortes and his coinpauions 
with such wonder as these floating gardens, and 
they called them chinampns, giving a Spanish form 
to the native name. Acconliug to Humboldt, the 
chinampas Avere very fcAV in number Avheu he 
visited the lake, for 'the extent of its waters had 
diminished; and the muddy shores laid bare as 
they fell, had been embanked and cultivated, and 
in many cases the name of chinaiupa, which prop- 
erly belongs to the flower-covered raft, had been 
given to the mud-embanked gardens on the .shore, 
perhaps because grounded chinampas sometimes 
really formed the basis of them. 

The low-lying borders of the Lake of Cashmere 
arc liable to' fnH|Uont inundations, by the flooding 
of the streams and rivers Avhich flow into it ; aiid 
here tluj ingenuity^ of those Avho formcil the float- 
ing gardens had for its object, not so much to 
compensate for the want of land, by carrying on a 
strange cultivation on the surface of the lake, as to 
protect the garden and its produce from the over- 
flowing Avaters, by inaldug it buoyant, so that it 
would rise above the flood. The floating gardens 
of Cashmere are constructed like tlmse of Mexico, 
but are far less beautiful, because they produce no 
trees or flowens, but only vegetables for the table. 
At ordinary times, they are eillier anchored on the 
lake, or grounded in its muddy shallows ; but in 
the rainy season, Avhen the lake is full, they float 
in safety on its surface, Avhile all tluit groAvs upon 
the neighbouring grounds is submerged under 
several feet of AA'ater, 

When we think of the flower-covered chinampas 
Avluch adorned tlie Mexican lake in the days of the 
Aztec omjnre, if: occurs to us that avo might add 
largfdy to the beauty of some of our own lakes and 
artificial AA'atcrs by taking a hint from the xieoplc of 
ancient Mexico. Those floating gardens avouUI not 
cost much to construct, and AA'ould bo surpassingly 
beautiful. The chinampa resting calmly on the 
surface of the bike, or gliding slowly with the 
breeze, and bearing with it its groAvth of flowers 
or ferns and AviUows, Avould be a now and 
pleasing feature xii our parks and x)ublic gardens, 

OHR CONVICT SYSTEM. 

What to do Avith criminals, has in rccexit times been 
a pei'idoxing question. Formerly, the short process 
wtis to Ixang tluun. Public executions were a very 
or<linary sight, and so common were they, that in 
literataire they had their facetim. Then, Avithin 
the recollection of muldle-agcd men, more humane 
views began to prevail. Punishment to some dis- 
tant peiiiil settlement was considered the right 
thing. But the colonics ou Avhich this indignity 
Avas inflicted began to rebel, and banishment had 
to be given uyi. The next thing tried was penal 
servitude. The plain meaning of this Avas, that the 
convict Avas condemned to a kind of slavery and 
obligation to work under a systexn of rigorous dis- 
cipline for a certain number of years — ^five, seven, 


ten, or for life, as tlie case might be. To the con- 
vict, however; a gleam of hupo was hold out. If 
he conducted himsedf prope.rly, a part, of the ser- 
vitude Avonkl be. remitted, and he Avould be alloAved 
to depart, ou the condition, that lie ve.ported his 
lilace of rcsidouce to tlu', ])o!ice, and Uiero.by e.oii- 
thmed under a spe.eics of sui’vt’.iUauc.e. Such has 
been Avliat i.s termed filu-. tickei.-or-lfavii sy.stcm, 
and it is iutercHiing to know if it has be.u'ii suc- 
cessful, 

At a casual glance, this modern systeiu looks as 
if it were no xiuuishment at all -a mere, wjtreat, for 
a few years frtjm society. In X)ra(‘Lice, convicts fee] 
it to be otherwise. They suffer no crueli.y ; but to 
the reckhis.s and depraved, the. seclusion and dis- 
cixdiue, the absolute los.s of name and individuality, 
are terrific and, Ave bclioAm, wbolosome, Those 
Avho noA'cr thought before, are made to think, if 
they Jire capable of thinking at all. And with 
thinking come a prope.r sight of past errors, ami 
resolutions of amendment.'' Let us, in a small 
degree., explain the system. 

A sentence of ]ienal .servitude is usually divid<Ml 
into three stages : the finst stage is pnssed iu wdiah 
is teclmicnlly termed ‘a close prison/ kuc.Ii as 
Peutouville or Mil))ank, where In; ])a.s.sos liis 
Avh ole time - - save the ])e,riods allotted to exercise 
and the ministnitions of the chaplain— alone in 
his cell ; he is alloAved to Avork at enqiloyment, but 
otherwise there is nothing to occ.upy his mind, 
or prevent him from dwelling iqa)!! ills rnis(?rablo 
X>osition, and the gloomy future that in aAvaiting 
liiiu for so many yeans. ' During this time;, it is a 
rare case that ho doe.s not become open to les.sons 
of adiuonitioii and Avaniing, or, at all events, feel a 
bitter rc'gret for hi.s irrevocable jmst ; and it may 
Avellbe asked : ‘ Why should not this system, Avhic'h 
thus Avorks so Avell, be extended to a longer period P 
The answer is, that Immau nature cannot bear it. 
The e.xperimeut ha.s been trictl, and failed. It i.g 
found th.-it nine months of solitary coulinement 
is the limit of punishment that can be thus im- 
posed Avithout enr(!ul)]iiig the miud of the prisoner, 
and m.aking him unfit to fulfil his duties in life 
when the lu-ison gate shall open for him at last, 
and iKU’mit him to imderlaluj them. 

'Upon the e.xpiratiuu of his nine months’ solitary 
confinement, the convict is sent to another descrip- 
tion of prison, Aidiere he i.s employed in ‘restricted 
: association’ Avith his felloAvs, in .labonr on public 
Avorks, unle.ss his constitution should be such us 
; only to admit of indoor employment, such as 
bootmaking, tailoring, &c. But he, in all case.-:, 

! inhabits a separate cell, so that the groat danger of 
contamination from bad .society is aAunded. 'During 
I the "various .stages of his imprisonmout, he is lun-er 
deju'ived of that hope of bettering his condition, 
Avithout Avhich his life would he almost iu.‘<up})ort- 
ablo. If his conduct Is satis fiuitory, he is always 
on the road to ‘Promotion and .small as arc tlie 
privilege, s he can. thus obtain, iJu-y are very 
ea,nicstly sought after. The r(iwartl of bei,t<;r diet, 
bestowed iq") to 18G4, has been aboli.sbed, not only 
as an unworthy motive, but becjuna! it Ava.s fonnil 
that unfavourable impre.ssinn3 Avtivti produced out- 
side by comparing suiih diet Avith that Avithin the 
reach of i the honest free man. Idle adv.antages 
now consi.sfc in more frequent communication by 
visit or letter Avitli friends, .in more freedom for 
exerci.se on Sunday, and in the cfirning of a higher 
gratuity of monoy to be paid on the convict’s 
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discliarge. Above all, be is offered tbe, to him, 
imincuse though distant advantage, of slightly 
diminishing the duration of his sentence, or ob- 
taining ‘Conditional Release/ The amount of 
this gain is, at greatest, one-fourth of the whole 
period he passes on public works, and it is 
obtained ‘ by industry alone, not by good conduct, 
which in a prison can be little more than passive 
certainly, he is not allowed (as is so commonly 
averred) ‘ to profit by any lip professions of piety 
or reformation/ On the other hand, if the convict 
misbehaves himsell', he forfeits such privileges as 
he has obtained, and may even subject himself, by 
continued insubordination, to return to the penal 
class — that is, to solitary confinement — for the last 
six months of his sentence. Corporal punishment 
can only be inflicted by order of the Director, 
and even then only for certain grave oflences defined 
by the Secretary of State, and after full inquiry 
upon oath. Every endeavour seems to he made 
that the convict shall never suffer from injustice, 
the sense of which wrong has so bitter and evil 
an eflect upon the character of ns all ; and to this 
end he has unrestricted right of appeal not only to 
the Governor, but also to the Director, who, not 
coming in daily contact with either ollicers or 
prisoners, can give a fresh and impartial considera- 
tion to every case. Of the elfect of the probationary 
system, it may be stated that about one-half of the 
male prisoners, and two-thirds of the females, are 
actuated by it to the extent of giving no offence at 
all during their whole incarceration ; while of 
1()31 prisoners discharged in 1871, only 128 failed 
to gain some remission of their sentences. The 
results of good conduct are obtained by a .system 
of marks ; eight being given for each day’s steady, 
hard labour ; seven for a less degree of industry ; 
and six for a fair, bnt moclorate day’s work'. The 
measurement of this work is not left to the prison 
warders at all, but to a .special staff of professional 
officials, ‘ In this manner,^ says Colonel DuCanc, 
in hi.s admirable little book upon Penal Servitude, 
‘ day by clay, week by week, and year by year, the 
convict can count and record the progre.ss ho is 
making towards an advance in class, in accumu- 
lation of money, and towards final remission 
of his punishment ; and he is inacle perfectly 
to see and feel that his own fate is in his oavu 
hands, and that he has something to work for, 
and to hope for, more than the mere avoid- 
ance of punishment,’ The female convicts may, 
by good character and conduct, earn even a 
larger portion of remis-sion— -namely, one-third. And 
now comes the most important point in the whole 
question, and which concerns our readers almost 
as much as the convicts themselves--- namely, what 
steps are taken after their release to make these 
men honest members of society. 

In the first place, when he is let out from jail, 
he is, as has been said, placed for the remitted 
portion of his time imder the supervision of the 
police, to .such an extent as to satisfy them that 
he is conducting himself properly, or, in case 
lie .should, perversely and unfortmiately, return to 
his evil course.s, to insure his being sent hack to 
prison ; and secondly, he is offered the inestimable 
assistance of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. 
Of the benefits conleired by the chief of these, the 
offi(! 0 .s of which are at 39 Charing Gross, we have 
0 ])oken years ago in this Joternalj and since that 
date, we learn from a pamphlet {Prisons and 


Prisoners) published by its active honorary secre- 
tary, Mr Eankeu, that its usefulness has largely 
increased. It has already aided nearly 8000 dis- 
charged convicts on their conditional release. Its 
mode of operation is as follows : its officeus supply 
blank forms to the governor of every convict 
prison, headed ‘Prisoners to bo recommended,’ 
with columns relating to the nature of their crimes, 
character while in prison, probable amount of their 
gratuity upon release, &c. ; and the governor fills 
these in, with the addition of some particular 
remarks : and almost every case so recommended 
is accepted by the Society ; the exception being 
where the man has attempted to do grievous bodily 
harm. These convicts are brought direct to the 
Society, from Milbank, by an officer of the jail, 
but at their own request. A hand-hill, setting 
forth its objects, is conspicuously pasted in every 
prison, and every man who has no res]5ectable 
friends, or prospect of employment, is advised by 
the governor and chaplain to seek its aid. All 
w]io_ do so, give a written order to the prison 
officials to pay the gratuity given to each man on 
his discharge, into its hands ; in .some cases money 
is added by the Society ; and thus the means are 
provided, and spent in the most judicious way — 
in tools, stock-in-trade, clothes, &c, — for starting 
the fallen man on a new career. Above all, it 
gives him recommendations — though without con- 
cealing the facts of the case — to employers of 
labour. The results of all this are, that so far as 
can be judged from the period to which the license 
extends— and it is but fair to .suppose that after so 
long a period of good conduct, the man will con- 
tinue his honest career — only ten per cent, have 
relapsed into crime. There was at one time a 
great outcry against this system, which is popularly 
known as the ticket-ol-leave ; but the met is, as 
we are about to shew, that its working has been 
extraordinarily succe-ssful. 

The average for five years, ending in 1869, of 
the sentences of penal servitude was 3042 ; for the 
next five years, 3109 ; for the next five years, 
2.")87 ; ■while the actual number in 1870 was but 
2015 ; and the achial number in 1871 but 1818. 

This fact, considering the increase in our popu- 
lation, is most gratifying, and seems to us to speak 
volumes in favour of our pre.sent prison system. 
The number of re-convictions has also decreased 
steadily of late years, and though not in the same 
proportion, this circumstance, as Colonel DuCane 
justly remarks, is by no meatis to be regretted ; 

‘ for if a certain number of crimes must needs be 
committed, it is much better that these crimes 
should be committed by one set of people, than 
that fresh recruits should be brought into the 
ciiraiiial ranks/ The main object we should have 
ill view is to get conmetions do'KUi to a minimum, 
and to that happy end we are without doubt tend- 
ing. Another very welcome feature in the convict 
.system is, that it is getting to be cheaper, because 
Self-supporting. Up to a recent date, the attempts 
mad.e in this direction, partly from the somewhat un- 
reasonable comiilaints of certain trade.s, who thought 
themselves aggrieved by prison competition, were 
discontinued ; but tbe employment of convicts on 
the Public Works has saved the national pocket, 
and hurt nobody. In 1871, the gross cost of our 
cou'vict establishments "was L. 3 13, 633, but the earn- 
ings of the prisoners were more than two-thirds 
of that sum — ^namely, L.228,244. Many of our 
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readers must reiuomber to have seen 'gangs* of 
unhealthy wretches working iu chains in the dock- 
yards, and dragging heavy loads, which horses 
could have done more cheaply, as well as "better : 
i such labour was nedther reformatory nor remuner- 
ativo. ; whereas, now, such important uhdei'taldngs 
as the Breekv/ater at Portland — ^which W'e should 
not have liked to iniy for by a vote in, the House 
of Gonmions— arc eilected by our prison hands. 
Indeed, at Porismoxith, Chatham, and Portland, the 
convicts have not only supported those oslablish- 
ments, but earned ua L.17, 559, dear gain, after 
all expenses have been paid. The earnings of 
convicts, lunvever, are discovered to be only aboitt 
two-thirds of what can be gained by navvies in a 
state of iieedom. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

' From a Report to tiro Admiralty by the captain of 
the Ghallcnfier, wc extract a few particulars, which, 
in their relation to the transit-of-Vomia expedi- 
tions, are .full of interest. Tlui vessel arrived at 
j Kerguelen Island on the 7th of January last, and 
the aspect <d‘ the "weather and of the d(<soluto 
shores was anxiously -watched, with a^ view to 
obtain information that might be useful to the 
astronomers. The winds are generally westerly; 
but ibto mists which they bring do not pass round 
to the lee-sidcj of the island ; consequently, it will 
be possible to choose a clear station for tins ol.)- 
sorvations, January is a snmnnr month in 
those latitudes; but Captain Nares remarks : ‘The 
weather experienced during our stay nuiy be well 
compared with that of England iu winter, but iu 
the favoured parts the sky is more frequently dear 
than it is at home iu that season. December is 
said to be the linest month,’ 

If there is no place too dreary for science to 
visit, so is there none too dreary for trade, and 
Kerguelen and the adjacent iale.4 lu’c visited by 
three schooners from the United States for seal 
and walrus lishing. Useful information concern- 
ing winds, shoals, and aiiehoragoa was obtained 
from the ilshing-purties, who remain on the islands 
for many mouths. On Heard Island, forty men 
were found oceaqiying two huts, sunk iu the black 
lava-ground for warmth and protection against the 
strong westerly wixids. ‘ They appeared,’ says 
Captain^ Narcjs, ‘ a contented set of men, and to 
liave fair rations, which they dee out with peu- 
1 guins, burning the blubbery skin to help out 
I their fuel. There arc no ducks on the island, and 
; the cabbage is of a xxoorcr and smaller growth than 
I at Kerguelen.’ 

I Practical meteorology still goes on ; throughout 
■ the length and breadth of the "United States, the 
results of observations are made known twice a day 
by telegraph. Tho British Meteorological Oliicc, 
Victoria Street, We.stnunstev, is in connection with 
observatories that stretch from Norway to Spain, 
including the intervening countrie.*). At one hun- 
dred and twenty stations round the British Isles, 
storm-signals are displayed ; and one hundred and 
dghtceu standard barometers are placed, for the 
use of tisliernien, at the most important fishing- 
stations. More than a thousand volunteer ob- 
servers, with .rain-gauges true to the T^th of an 
inch, are helping Mr G. J. Symons, to keep a 
proper account of British rainfall ; and they inay 




take to themselves the assurance that the value oi‘ 
the work will be more and more recognised. 

Our neighbours, the I.follaud(,Ts, hiiv(?i a Meteor- 
ological Institute at Utrecht, iu which, under some 
of Ihe ablest olIice,i.’s of their navy, good work is 
done for the beneilt of Tiavigatiou, which may 
worthily take its pl;u;e by tlie side, of what is effected 
by our own Mete, urological Ollie.e. One <)£ theix’ 
latest imblicidions, Hafilvmj JHrvdiovii/nim Java lo 
the livylhh (Jhaunel, is ititcrestius.^ to the luarim'.rs 
of all countries, inasmuch ns it tells them howto 
make the voyage iir the shortest pussiide. tixne. 
In iH-eparing this book', the log-biioks (d" a, largo 
number of ships have been examined, comprehend- 
ing a long course of years, and the exact times at 
which the several ships crossed certain parallels 
and meridians was carefully noted. "Each voyage 
is so thoroughly discussed, that any captain may 
examine the course he took, and see for himself 
where he gained and wliere he lost, and in what 
way his i>assage was lengthened or shortened. 
The. average of the whole i.s then taken, and shews 
that certain cro.ssing-poiuts must b(i, as a sailor 
would sa,y, ‘clo.s(!ly fetehial/ while on other X)ar- 
allels or meridians, a captain may do what Beems 
he.st, according to wind and weather. Oius e.xauiplc 
may suliice : A sailing-ship bound from the Gape 
of (lood Hope will, arrive off tlu; Lizai'd iu sixty- 
three dny.s if she crosses tlic (Ifth j)arall(d of soutli 
latitude to the westwaxd of i7‘’ 5’ W. ; whereas, if 
she cro.s,sC3 the same 3)avull(d to tlie eastward of 
l(f 5', the time required will be si.xty-si.'c days. 
In oilier instances, four or live days aro gained, 
and in the best course of all, a clear gain of ten 
days is shewn. Tlic book is so xjrinttxd that these 
results can be readily seen and understood ; and for 
still furtlier clearness, a chart for eiie-h month of 
the year is given, shewing the most advantageous 
route to be taken by a aliip in any ami every month. 
Hence, ii’, by bad weather, a .ship has been driven 
oul, of her course, the captain may easily see how 
best 1,0 recover it. From tliis brief sketch, our 
rcadeus will .see that the Meteorological Institute at 
Utrecht has promoted, in a highly meritorious way, 
tho iuteru.sts of navigation. The book, which m 
publuilied in ! )ut(!h, ought to be tramslaled into tho 
language of all the maritime nations of the woj'ld. 

Of late, the remark has been made, that acci- 
dents of all kinds are on tlio increase, shipwreckK 
included. It raises an iinpoilant question (for the 
remark is supported by facts), Are those things 
which need not have happened acciilents? .An 
American professor contends that want of attention 
and imperi'cct chronometers are the occasion of a, 
large number of wrecks ; and he has prejiarcd a 
series of tables .showing that a navigator, proviih-d 
with an ordinary idirouometcr, must look out j'ur 
errors in his reckoning of the place of the ship 
varying from tkrcG to txw.nty-(me mile..H, With sncli 
a large margin for danger, it is no wonder that, 
ships run on rocks, reefs, or Bhori'.s, anil perish. It 
would be well if as nmch pains were taken in test- 
ing chronometers in all (jountries as are taken 
in the observatories at Grecuwic,h and Liverpool- 
Arid, after all, may it not Tie that ships are lost 
through want of -watchfulness ? "Even the best 
instruments will not replace eyes. That watchful- 
ness can do great things, is implied in the siiyirig, 
that with tliermomoter and sounding-line, a ship 
could now find her rvay lo almost any port without 
a compass. 
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The United States’ government has published a 
Report on the voyage of the nnfortujiate Polaris, 
from 'which we learn, that during the voyage more 
than seven hundred miles of coast-line were dis- 
covered and surveyed, and that Greenland was 
proved to be an island. Thus, in the latter par- 
ticular, the suppositions of geographers are con- 
firmed. The observations made took a wide range, 
from astronomy down to geology, including mag- 
netism, ibree of gravity, and the physics of the 
sea. The magnetic observations are described as 
more complete than any ever before made in the 
arctic regions. During appearances of the aurora, 
careful observations were made for the detection 
of electricity, hut in no single instance was there 
any appearance of electrical action. As regards 
living things, it is interesting to learn that even 
in tliose frozen regions seventeen phanerogamic 
plants, three mosses, three lichens, and five fresh- 
water algm were collected, and also fifteen insects, 
among which were four butterflies. Interesting 
geological phenomena were also observed ; evi- 
dence was discovered that the northern coast of 
Greenland has risen thirty feet within a recent 
period, and garnets of unusually large size were 
found. The highest point reached was 82° IG' 
north. The Polaris has, therefore, been nearer to 
the Pole than any other ship. In 1806, Captain 
Scoresby sailed up to 81° 30'; and in 1818, 
Captain Parry struggled up to 82° 45', hut that 
was with boats dragged across the ice. 

The fourth annual Report of the Deputy-master 
of the Mint informs us that 41,846,209 coins of 
various kinds wore struck at the Mint in 1873, and 
that their total \'aluo was L,4,460,010, 13s. Od. Of 
this total, the gold amounted to more than three 
millions; but in 1872, fifteen millions of gold were 
coined, and ten millions in 1871. With .sucli a pro- 
digious supply in the two preceding years, it seems 
natural that the demand .should have slackened. 
Advantage of this was taken for renewal and repair 
of the machinery, and all coining-work was stopped 
during twelve weeks. To an outsider, it seems 
best that in a national establishment the machinery 
should be so arranged that some part thereof 
should ho always available for work. 

The Deputy-master makes an announcement 
in one of his paragraphs which will interest the 
public generally, namely, that the arrangement of 
the coins and medals belonging to the Mint, includ- 
ing those presented by the late Sir Joseph and 
Lady Banks, has been completed, that a descripitive 
catalogue has been compiled, and that the whole 
collection is now open to the public. It is placed 
in the museum attached to the Die Department, 
and is well worth a visit, as it illustrates the 
changes which the British coinage has undergone 
from the time of the Saxon kings to the present 
<lay. Among the coins, there arc some of very 
.special interest. 

If proof were Ava'nted that the inventive faculty 
is not dying out, it was given by the annual 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society at Bedford, 
where, in the implement and mechanical depart- 
ment, nearly six thousand articles were exhibited. 
It is not now the practice to exhibit all kinds of 
implements at one show, and this year the speci- 
mens were limited to ‘maclunes and improvements 
■used in the cultivation and carrying of crops,’ 
Among these were one hundred and thirty-seven 
drills, all of which were reported on, and those 


which deliver the seed with the greatest regularity 
may be regarded as the best. Eormerly, drills 
were of one kind only ; now, there are drills for 
a steep hill-side, drills for light land, drills for 
heavy land, drills for small seeds, drills for large 
seeds, drills for flat lands and ridge lands, drills 
for potatoes, in short, drills for every requirement. 
There were machines for thinning out turnips, 
which did the work as well as it could he don© 
by hand ; ano'ther for cutting off turnip tops and 
tails ; another for feeding lambs and calves ; another 
for sorting grain, which separates had seeds from 
the good; a plough which in shallow ground 
will take up fourteen furrows at once ; and one 
of the engines that burn straw for fuel, and thrash 
one hundred sheaves while burning the straw of 
eight or nine, and work equally well if fed only 
with cotton stalks or furze. With all these appli- 
anceis, it becomes more than ever necessary that 
the farmer should be educated ; that he should 
possess some knowledge of science and of natural 
phenomena. Nfext year’s show, to be held at 
Taunton, is to comprise ‘ machines and improve- 
ments used in the harvesting of gras-s-crops.’ 

As connected with agriculture, we may mention 
that live horses and live cattle have been imported 
from the river Plate, in vessels built for the 
purpose, and with profit. As many readers know, 
the supply from the vast herds that range the 
Pampas is inexhaustible. Texas, too, has beef 
in plenty and to spare, and is sending it in re- 
frigerators to New York, where it is sold at three- 
pence a pound. If the meat can he sent to New 
York in good condition, there is no reason why 
it should not bo sent to this country. Beef at 
threepence a pound 'V'ould be very acceptable to 
thousands of Englishmen. 

A remedy named ‘ aqua-puncture ’ has been 
introduced in France for the treatment of neu- 
ralgia. It may ho described as a force-pnmp which 
can be carried about, and placed on a table, with 
a small flexible tube about two feet long, so con- 
structed as to deliver a thread of water from its 
extremity with .such force as to pierce leather. 
In operating on a patient afflicted with neuralgia, 
the piston is worked a few time.s, to expel the 
air from the tube; the point is then held about 
half an inch from the painful spot, the pump is 
worked, and the thread, of water plays on the 
skin. Presently, a white vesicle appears on the 
spot where the water strikes ; and any number 
of punctures may be made at the discretion of the 
operator, and in proportion to the extent of the 
pain. At first, the skin around the vesicles 
becomes red ; but after a few hours, the vesicle 
and the redness disappear, leaving only a small 
black point, which is the crust formed by the 
drying-up of a drop of blood in the puncture. 
The operation is described as painful ; but the 
relief it produces is so great, that patients always 
call for a repetition whenever their neuralgic 
pains return. Any one desiring further mforma- 
tion on this important subject, should refer to Dr 
Siredey’s experiences as related in the Bulletin 
de Thirapeutique lax 1B7‘3. 

It is stated, on the authority of Professor Helm- 
holtz, that injections into the no.strils of a weak 
solution of sulphate of quinine, effectually kill 
the animalculm that produce the disease known 
as hay-fever. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Ohemical 
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Society, a paper was read to shew that in working 
a mine, aynainito if? not only a more efficient 
explosive than gunpowder, but is leas expensive 
and loss dangcroua. The author of the paper, in 
bringing his 3’einarks to a close, said a few sig* 
niruiaut wfu’da : ‘Mining as a ircula has been orgati- 
ia(sd and olahoratiitl until, to xrae a not very elegant 
but C'XjjffiSHive ]'ihraso, it bas gone to seed. Mourn- 
fully corrupt it is in all its branches.’ Unfor- 
tunately, mining is not the only trade of which 
the same can be said. 

The old proverb whitdi implies that everybody 
jmisfc eat a peck of dirt, is xxot often quoted by 
decent people ; and yet, if official evidence may 
bo believed, there is no one exempt from the risk 
of eating dirt or its equivalent. In the Keport 
of the inspectors of food for the City of London, 
recently presented to the Corporation, it is stated 
that, in the year preceding, there had been con- 
demned nearly eighty tons of meat, more than 
a million fish weighing four hundred tons, four 
thousand poniids of cels, about two tliousand 
bushels of shrinqxs, sprats, oysters, periwinkles, 
whelks, mussels, and cockles. Fruit appears to 
be as objc!ctional3hi as fish, for, to say nothing of 
cocoa-nuts and other delicacies seized iu the 
streets, there were condemned iu bonded ware- 
houses, thirty hogsheads, eight hundred and ninety- 
six bops, six liundred barrels, forty bags, and 
sixty-nine cartloads of figs ; and iu tbe' same 
warehouses, boxes and barrels of currants under- 
went the same fate. 

Here is grave matter for reflection. But for 
legal inspection, all this mass of filth would have 
been offered for sale ; and the figs not sold in the 
streets would, by <lishonest experts, liavc been 
converted into jam or some otlier ‘ <lclicacy.’ The 
conclusion is, that !ione.sly enforced by act <-»f 
parliament _ is better ^ than no honesty ; and the 
question arises, will dislu^uesty diminish as educa- 
tion increases 'f 


A IIEBOIHE AT THE DIGGINCS. 
In looking over an old newspaper (1853), we fiinl a 
letter written by a young lady, who, owing to 
family misfortunes, found it advisable to emigrate 
to Australia with lier brother, their whole capital 
to start with being three hundred pounds. Both 
were strory?, active, and hearty, and though Ixronght 
up in a luxurious and fashionable style, they 
resolved not to bo particular as to any reputable 
line of industry that might cast up. On reaching 
f* Melbourne, which was then in its rudiniental state, 
they found they could ,not encounter xvorse incon- 
veniences at the gold-diggings, and thither they 

. . , , . went. ■ , 

‘^l was resolved,’ says the lady, ‘to accompany 
my brother and his friends to the diggings, and I 
felt lhat to do so iu my own ])roper costume and 
character xvould bo to run iuiuecea.sary hazard. 
Hence my change. I cut my hair into a very 
masculine fashion ; I purchased a broad felt-hat, 
a sort of tunic or smock of coarse blue cloth, 
trousers to conform, boots of a miner, and thus 
parting with my sex for a season (I hoped a 
better one), behold mo an accomplished candidate : 
for mining operations and all the perils and incon- ! 
vcnieuces they might be supposed to bring. All j 

iL — - 


this transmuiatioTJ t(Jok ])lace with Frank and 

Mr M -’s. sane Li on ; inclin'd, if; was he Avho first 

suggested the changci, which i grasped at and 
improved on. I could not bear to be se[)ar.'it(;d 
from Ifrank, and we all felt lhat f .shiciild he safer 
in my male attire than if 1 {‘xpewed nmsclf to the 
dangers of the route and I'csulence iji" tny proper 
guise. We have now bei'U nine weedis absiiut 
, from Melboujuu', and have tried Ibri'ci localiticis, 
at the latter of which wc; have been most for- 
tunate. We are near wat.er (a iirst-mte artic-hi), 
and our tent is pitched on the side; cd‘ as prc'tty a 
valley as you could wish to visit. 1 have; for 
myself a sort of “sxippleinentavv canvas chamber,” 
in which I .sleep, cook, wash cloth c's — that is, my 
i own and Frank’s — and kee]i watch, and ward 
I oyer heaps of gold-dust and “nuggets,” the 
; sight and touch of which inspirit m«; when. I grow 
dull, which I seldom do, fin' I have constant 
“ droppers in,” and, to own the truth, (.even in my 
palmiest days I never was treated with greatm* 
courtesy or respect. Of C{tm'se, my sex is generally 
known. _ I am called “ Idr Harry (an abbroviation 
of Harriet) ; Imt no one intnides the moi'e on that 
account. In fact, I have hocoiiic a sort of “neces- 
sity,” as I nm always ready to do a good tatru - the 
great secret, afttu' all, of social success; and I never 
refuse to oblige a “neighbour,” be tin; trouble what 
it may, 1'he conse(iuene(;s are pleasant: enough. 
Many a “mxgget” is thrust on mo, whether I will 
or no, in rciturn for cooking a pnddhig or ilarning 
a shirt, and if all the. cooks and seamstn!ss(.>3 m tho 
world were as splendidly paid, as I am, the Bong 
I of the Bliirt w(.)uld never liave been written, at all 
events, IVIy own hoard amounts now to about 
ton pounds^ of gold, and if I go on aceiuuulating, 
even the riclie.st heiress in Jny family iu former 
days will be le.ft; immeasurably behind. vSome- 
times, when I have, a few idle hours, T u(!CQmp:iny 
■Frank and his coim’ades to thej diggings, ;uul 
it is a rare thing to watch the avidiLy'with which 
every “ buc.ket " is raised, washed, exununed, and 
commented upon. Wild the life is, certainly, but 
full of excitc'.ment and hoju* ; and, strange as It 
is, 1. almost fi'ur to tell ymx, that J. dft not wi.sh 
it to end ! you ran hardly conceive what a merry 
company gather' tngeilier iu our tent eveiy evening, 
or how pleasantly the honrs pass. Tea and cofi’ee 
we have iu plenty, for every one bi'ings a hoard, 
and milk we manage to obtain, ibr anumg us we 
have imported two cows, which cost ns ulmnt fifty 
pounds each, but that is a mere trifle, (.kike of 
various kinds I manufacture, thunks to old Bei-iy 
I>— — ‘ for teaching me ; and as for liquor, wV. 
sometimes have a little wino, brandy, or arrack, 
and sometxme.s not. And then we, (lance to the 
music of a German ilntc;, jdayed by a j'eal < lennan, 
or we sing gl(*(>s and tjuart(;U«, or talk of Moore, 
Byron, Burns, Goethe, “ Bhuksja'are. and the musi- 
cal glasses,” k^^. until midnight, and Hometimes 
long after it. As to suittn’s, 1 Inve them iu 
plenty, and not d(j.Mpkable oue,-j eithci*, i us.nu-e 
yon.’ 

The kdy, of course, was in due time happily 
married. At hrast she deserved to be. ; and' we. 
trust she left the diggings, luit only with a g(jod 
husband, but a heavy bag of nuggcTs, 
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right, sir ; to be sure I will, ma’am ; don’t you go 
for to be afraid;’ but all the while his manner and 
his laugh were as much as to say : " Tut, tut ! It’s 
all a pack of rubbish ; no harm shall happen unto 
me.’ Thus does familiarity breed contempt. Who 
is it that lights liis pipe over the powder-magazine? 
Who is it that burns a naked candle in the deadly 
atmosphere of the mine? And yet Potten was 
most scruimlously careful in' all that concerned 
his employers ; he may have laughed at them in 
his sleeve, bnt, whetlier it were from a conscien- 
tious sense of duty, or from fear of consequences 
in case of detected neglect, he performed their 
orders, as regarded themselves, to the very letter. 

Such was the man who sat contentedly smoking 
his pipe in the room wdiere Dot lay sleeping, and 
hugging in her arms a large black doll, with merry 
black eyes, laughing mouth, and grinning teeth, 
but without arms — not a doll that most girls would 
fancy, but Dot loved it and fondled it, as if it had 
been a paragon of beanty. In Mr Potten’s section 
! of society, no special smoking-room is provideci, 
and infants sleep peacefully amidst the fumes of 
tobacco. Perhaps that may be a reason why fever, 
-though rampant enough, is iiot more rampant in 
certain districts. 

Well, Mr Potten sat smoking, Mrs Potten sat 
sewing, and Dot lay sleeping. Mr and Mrs Potten 
had a deal-table between them ; and on the table 
stood a common sort of lamp, w'Mch gave a very 
good light by means, if smell can be depended 
upon, of paraffine oil. Dot lay sleeping ; but 
anybody who supposes that she occupied her own 
little cot with its snow-white coverlet, and other 
accessories which make such pretty pictures of 
slumbering childhood, would be very much mis- 
taken. Mr Potten’s humble establishment did 
not admit of so much luxury and independence, 
]\Ir and Mrs Potten and Dot all shared the same 
bed, which, though by no means large, took up 
a considerable portion of the apartment. The 
bed had a coverlet of patchwork, old and faded. 
And yet it was anything bi;t an ugly spectacle 
that presented itself to the husband and wife 
whenever they looked in Dot’s direction. The 


THE BLACK DOLL. 

Dot was a little girl, five years old, the only 
child left to her parents, whose other children all 
lay sleeping a still sounder sleep under four tiny 
mounds of green turf. The parents were i')oor, 
and lived in one poor room ‘ over the water,’ that 
is, on the Surrey side of the Thames. The mother 
did what she could with her needle and her scissors 
and her iron to increase the means of subsistence 
earned by her husband, who plied some mysterious 
vocation on the river-side, and, when he was not 
engaged in that vocation, performed ‘odd jobs’ in 
all parts of Tjondon, And some of them were very 
odd jobs. He was one of those men who are so 
very useful when you have something to get rid of, 
and are at your wits’ end to know what to do ; 
when, for instance, your little dog has died, and 
you don’t know what to do with the body ; or when 
there is a contagious disease abroad, and it seems 
advisable to have certain things disinfected or 
destroyed. On all such occasions Potten was your 
man. He would do anything for next to nothing, 
or at anyrate for a mere trifle ; anything, at least, 
that was not dishonest, for a more honest man than 
Potten did not exist. Nor had the repulsive nature 
of the work on which he was frequently employed 
resulted in any corresponding repulsivencss in the 
man himself. He had a sallow, gaunt face, it is 
true, for the lines had not fallen unto him in 
pleasant places ; bnt he smiled, when he did smile, 
very brightly, and his manner, especially towards 
children, was gentle, and even winning. No doubt 
his heart was under the softening influence of a 
double memory — of Dot and of the tiny graves. 
But Potten had certainly one unpleasant pecu- 1 
liarity : there were times when he looked the very 
incarnation of scepticism; disbelief stood confessed j 
in the twinkle of his eye, in the wrinkles round ' 
his nose, in the lines about his mouth, in the sound | 
of Ms snigger. Sternly admonish him, tearfully ^ 
beg of him, solemnly adjure him to be very careful, I 
and to take the greatest precautions on his own I 
account, and his wife’s, and his children’s, if he I 
had any ; and he would answer impatiently : ‘ All 
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bed-lincu wua clean, though coarse; and there, 
with her head between two inllows, lay Dot. Her 
fair hair, very long for her age, streamed out in 
all directions ; the long lashes of her closed eyes 
di'oo[)ed on her cheeks ; her smiling mouth, half 
npen, shewed a few white teeth ; her chubby little 
anas were ibldccl round the neck and body, and 
her little cliin rested, as has been said, upon the 
woolly head, of the black dull. And the black 
doll, with a ring through its nose, a necklace of 
heads round its throat, and a flaring yellow frock 
upon its body, was gorgeous to behold. 

Mr Potten arose from his seat, and went softly up 
to the bed ; and there Wiis a moisture in his eyes 
} when he returned. He resumed his seat, and said 
chuckling : ‘ Lord Ioyo her ! How happy she do 
look!’ 

‘ She never had a doll afore, you know, Potten,’ 
rejoined his wife, a care-worn but cheerful, nice- 
looking woman, ‘ bar them little halfpenny ones.’ 

‘ But she ’s bin a-cryinV remarked Potten, with a 
look of iiK^uiry. * I see two little stains on her 
little nose.’ 

^ Yes,' assented Mrs Potten with a light laugh. 

*■ We had a few words about the doll ; she’d had it 
playin’ with all the blessed day, and I thought 
she’d do better without it abed. But she would 
have dear Blackie, as she calls it ; and wouldn’t 
even have it undressed. So I let her have her own 
way, and that stopped her cryin’, and made her 
happy again,’ 

‘What’s the hariuP growled Potten. ‘Bless 
. her little heart.’ 

‘It must have cost a lot o’ money, that doll,* 
.said Mrs Potten, ‘ what wdth the sixe on it, and the 
dress, and the ornaments, and what not’ 

‘ All ! I daresay,’ observed Potten with indill’er- 
^ ence. 

‘ You’d never have bin able to l)inj ono like it,’ 
continued ]\rrs Potten with much emphasis. 

‘Not I,’ a.ssonted Potten with a short laugh. 

‘ Ah ] it ts an ill -wind as blows nobody any good.’ 

‘ But you never told me where you got it from,’ 
remarked Mis Potten. ‘ You only said it w’as given 
..■.toyou.’ 

‘ What ’s the cnlds 1 ’ .said Potten, yawning. ‘Hero, 
I’m tired ; I ’m agoin’ to bed. Come, make haste.’ 

And Mr and J^irs Potten were soon asleep, with 
Dot and the black doll between them. 

Let us change the time and scene. It shall be 
the same day, but earlier in the eveuing ; and the 
■place shall be a comfortable house on the Middle.sex 
side of the river Thames, and on the borders of 
Tybuniia. It is early spring, about an hour after 
sunset, and a little girl, some seven years of age, 
is being put to bed. She is evidently an invalid. 
Her pretty little face i.s thin and pale ; her hands 
are almost transparent ; she totters if she attempts 
b) walk alone. A lady and a maid-servant are pres- 
ent in the room, and render the necessary assist- 
ance. Tlie little' girl has just had a baih, to judge 
from plain indications ; and now she is being 
arrayed in the mo.st dainty little night-dress, ami 
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gently laid in the most dainty little cot, with the 
3no.st dainty uppliauce.s. Otherwise, the room, and 
indeed the fvholo house, preseuts an unfurnished 
appearance ; all the furniture seems to be huddled 
together in out-of-the-way places, and there is a 
notable absence of carpets from the floors. Wher- 
ever you turn, you see hasius or other utensils 
filled wdth a red li(piid, as if there had he.en a 
general no.so-blceding throughout the house!. More- 
over, there is a pervading smell us of S(jot, irom 
which the experienced would infer disiuhictanls. 
In the little girl’s own room stamls a table, on 
which are arranged, to jileaso the eye and smell 
and taste, wall-ilow'ers, violets, primroses, daflbdils, 
jompiils, grapes, and blood-oranges. Cheap photo- 
graphs and cheap picture-books, wdiich may serve 
to amuse for the moment, and may be afterwards 
destroyed without compunction on the score of 
extravagance, arc scattered about in all directions. 
When the little girl has been made (piite comfort- 
able, the lady .sits down by the side of the cot, and 
prepares to coax the iuvalhl to .deep. 

‘ Am I well now, dear miim asks the invalid. 

‘ Nearly widl, dear,’ rejdie.s mamma. ■* 'W'e are 
going to the sea-.side to-morrow, and 'then you w'ill 
get (-luite strong and well again.’ 

‘ But if I ’m not well, why can’t T go on having 
Candace to sleep with me ?’ asks the invalid. 

‘ Candace has gone away, darling,’ 

‘ Where to, mum 'B 

‘ I don’t know', darling. She was taken away by 
the man when he took tiie other things.’ 

‘ What will ho do to her, mum 1 tium her 

‘ 1 Ixope BO, dear,’ 

‘ Then why can’t I have her hack when she ’s 
cured, dear mum ?’ 

‘ Because, though .she might not do you any harm, 
dear, it’s safer, on account of other people, that W'o 
should get rid of her altogether.’ 

‘Poor Candace! I hope she’ll soon get well,’ 
murmured the invalid .slcoiiily. ‘ And I liope,’ she 
added, ‘ that she ’ll not make any other little girl 
as ill as I have been.’ 

‘ I sincerely hope not,’ said the laily fervently, 
hut in a very low voice, so as not to disturb the 
little invalid, w'ho was dozing off. 

Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, was the name 
w'liich the little invalid had given to her favourite 
plaything, a black doll. It had betiu iucludml 
amongst a number of articles which ‘the xu.au’ 
had carried off to ho destroyed or ‘ (uired,’ as the 
little invalid W'ould have said. 'I’he lady knew 
nothing of ‘ the man,’ but that he had hiiou author- 
itatively recommended as a regular practi turner iu 
such matters. 'She had paid him well, and had 
strongly advised him to destroy everything, or, at 
anyrato, to hake, smoke, steam, boil, and cliainfcct 
everything thoroughly. Unless ho faithfully prom- 
ised to do at least the hitter, she w’ould see if she 
could not tind some other means of riddance. And 
‘ the man ’ had replied : ‘ All right, ma’am ; don’t 
you go for to be afraid ; I know ali about it’ .But 
somehow his manner w'us a little contemptuous ; 
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Ills eye twinkled, and liis moatli sniggered, in a by , 
no means reas.sni’ing fasliion. And so he had gpne 
his way; and she di(.l not know even his name, 

. .'which was Fotten. 

And so the lady and the little invalid went to 
the sea-side ; and the latter grew strong and phiinp 
and: rosy again* 

And Candace and ‘ the man ’'were clean forgotten. 

Meanwhile, Dot hud been getting on, famously 
with ‘ dear Blaclde.’ No doubt, Candace, qrreen of 
the Ethiopians, had fallen considerably in the social 
scale ; but it is a question, whether she had. ever 
before been treated 'with so much deference. Dot 
never did anything without consulting * dear 
Blackie.’ She obtained that sable personage’s 
permission- before she even dared to put into her 
month a single piece of bread and butter or a sip 
of milk and water. Nay, the maternal authority 
itself had to be backed up by the influence of the 
late Queen Candace. On the third evening of 
Dob’s possession of her treasure — ‘Now, Dot, it’s 
time to go to bed ; that ’s a good gal,’ Mrs Potteu 
i said. 

* S’all we do to bed, dear B’aclde ?’ Dot asked ; 

I and then she cried exultantly : ‘ No, mother ; dear 
I B’ackie says we mustn’t do to bed ’et, but wait for 
da’ 

‘ You ’d better ask dear Blackie again,’ Mrs Potten 
replied, for she was a. kind, patient, and judicious 
but firm mother. 

There was a short pause ; and then Dot said, 
with a knowing laugh : ‘ Dear B’ackie says we ’d 
better do to bed to-night, and sit up for da some 
I other night.’ 

1 ‘Ah! dear Blackie ’s a good sort,’ Mrs Potten 
admitted, as she proceeded to undress her obedient 
little Dot. 

And Dot, ere she closed her eyes in sleep, kissed 
her black doll, and said ; ‘ Dood-night, dear B’ackie. 
Dod b’ess ’ou.’ 

That same evening, Mr Potten, whose avocations 
nearly always took him away from home all day, 
and who, consequently, seldom had an opportunity 
of observing Dot and her ways, was treated by her 
to a little comedy, which he, as a father, found 
more laughter-moving than anything ever per- 
formed by Liston, Wright, or Toole. .Dot was 
restless, and woke up whilst her father was taking 
his pipe and drop of beer. 

An ri Dot insisted upon his sharing liis pipe and 
beer with ‘ dear Blackie,’ who, she asserted, had 
always been accustomed to tobacco in ‘B’ackie’s 
land,’ and liked beer ‘ .frofted up,’ or, as Mr Potten 
iamself expressed it, ‘ with a head on.’' So ‘ dear 
Blackie ’ was placed in a sitting posture upon the 
table, was projipcd up against a candlestick, and in 
a silent language, interpreted by Dotj contributed 
greatly to the hilarity of the evening. 

‘ Lord love her little heart ! ’ exclaimed Potten, 
as he wiped tears of amusement from his eyes 
when Dot had sunk exhausted to sleep ; ‘ she ’s as 
good as any play ; that ’ere doll’s a fortun’ to ns.’ 

S But the next evening Potten wns not so well 
! entertained. Dot, it appeared, had been seized 
with a shivering fit, and was now sleeping heavily, 
breathing stertoronsly, and tossing uneasily, with 


a skin as hot and dry as a- burning coal. But poor 
people shrink from the expense of a doctor ; and 
the Pottens resolved to see what a night would 
bring forth. The night brought forth- a sore throat, 
so sore that it seemed as if Dot would be - choked. 
There' was no help for it ; a doctor must he called, 
and Potten, on his way to work, engaged one to 
‘Ibok in*’ The doctor looked in^ and looked 
serious. He sent medicine, and word that he 
would look in again in the evening. In the even- 
ing he came ; and. Potten was there, 

Dot was one bright red 'flush, to the very whites 
of her, eyes. 

‘What is it, sir, please?’ asked Potten, with 
white and trembling lips. 

‘•Welli’ said the doctor, ‘ it is best to tell you, 
in order that you may. take precautions. It is a 
very bad case of scarlet fever.’ 

Potten groaned heavily, dropped down by the 
bedside, and hid his face in the clothes. 

‘ Come, he a man,’ said the doctor, touching him 
on the shoulder ; ‘don’t give- way like that-, I’ve 
known worse cases recover.’ 

Potten got up, and stared -about him like oue 
distraught 

The doctor gave his directions t,o Mrs Fotten ; 
and with a kind ‘good-night,’ departed. 

The eighth day was approaching,, and Dot was 
in a high state of delirium.' There were no- sweet 
flowers, no violets, no primroses, no daffodils for 
poor little Dot, to catch her eye, and soothe her 
senses ; no grapes and no blood-oranges to moisten 
her pioor parched lips. And, whenever her father 
drew near her pillow, she, when the delirious fit 
was upon hex*, woirld turn away her face and 
mutter:- ‘Do away, hack piau; do away, hack 
man !’ 

The eighth. day came and passed and Dot passed 
away in the twilight. 

Potten had scarcely spoken a word as _ long ^ as 
the fever lasted; hut how, as he stood looking with 
a ghastly face, and dry, fierce eyes, at the tiny 
corpse before him, he said, in slow, clis'tinct, delib- 
erate tones : ‘ Susan, I ’ve killed my child.’ 

Mrs Potten, for a moment, hushed her sobs, and 
stared at him in blank amazement. 

‘Look here,’ continued Potten, in low, husky 
tones: ‘I knowed there ’d bin fever in the house 
where this come from ; the lady that gave it me 
begged and prayed o’ me to burn it, or, leastways, 
to burn the clo’es and the hair, and 'bake and scour 
and reg’lar disinfect the rest on it ; but I was 
i afraid o’ sp’ilin’ it, and— -and— as they was always 
disinfectin’ everything in that house, 1 never give 
it a second thought, and — and — I — give it — hor;* 
aiid, with a sob that shook his whole body, he 
threw down upon the patchwork counterpane the 
black doll. 

Mrs Potten had listened to him with a face that 
grew paler and graver and more horror-stricken at 
every word he uttered ; but all she said was, in a 
voice full of awe and agony : ‘ 0 John ! ’ , 

It was the only reproach she made him ; hut it 
may he that there is more in a tone than in words. 

! Potten walked slowly to the door, and left the 
room. He looked like a man in a dream. He did 
not return that night ; and Mrs Potten was alarmed. 
He did not return the next day or night ; and the 
neighhoui’s were alarmed. They thought, too truly, 
that the poor man had gone distracted, was mad_ 
witlx grief and his sense of haviixg been the cause of 
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tlio dentil of his child. In this belief, they natxir- 
ally cxpecierl to find him on the rivor-side. And 
there, on the third day, they found him—at low- 
■vvater—Drowniid. 


W 0 It K I N O - M E N ’ S SAVING S. 
Attuk'j’ion has been, strongly directed, during tho 
hist ic\y years, to the fact that English -workmen 
do not save a reasonable proportion of their earn- 
ings. Whether wages are high or low, the receipts 
are nearly all spent as soon as earned. Benefit or 
friendly societies are excellent for provident pur- 
poses, if judiciously established and honestly man- 
aged ; but Mr Tidd Pratt and others officially 
conversant with the subject, declare that there is 
hero too often a lamentable waste of workmen’s 
money, through miscalculation and defective stew- 
ardship, Savings-bank?!, alike those nnder the 
old trustee system and those under the Post-office, 
are much nc=iglected by working-men ; most of the 
deposits are known to belong to other classes of 
the coinimmity, Post-oilice life assurances and 
deferred annuities are almost ignored by them. 
Land and building societies are more in favour, 
and so (especially in the northern counties of Eng- 
land) are co-oporative partnerships. Unfortu- 
nately, trades-unions are more in favour than any 
of the above. On this thorny subject, we only 
wish to remark, that whatever effect the unions 
-may have in raising wages, they do not conduce to 
habits of thrift and economy, tho laying by of a 
provision for the ^ rainy day’ of sickness, slackness 
of trade, or failing strength in old age. 

It is only those experienced men who Jirc in a 
position to compare one European country with 
another who are fully awiire of tho fact, that Eng- 
lish workmen do not rank high :in the possession 
of provident habits, Our artisans and labourers 
do not save to any considerable extent, as com- 
pared with workmen abroad. We may on this 
subject advantageously refer to an address by the 
Earl of Derby, delivered a few^ months ago ; an 
address all tho more valuable owing to tho uiKpuis- 
tioued good-will of that nobleman towards the ihdus- 


Persons wlxo have practically benefited by the 
system, belie vt? tliat co-operation rests on a higher 
aiid more permanent principle lhaii the mere 
existence of adulteration and unthriiliuesa ; Init 
it may be well to see what the Earl of Derijy says 
on this point ; ‘ Herein is tlie whole secret, as T 
take it, of the success of those iiestitutlous wliich 
aro called co-operative stores. TIhu'c is no magic 
in tho name or in tho thing. They can sell choai)ly 
because they make no bad debts; and tluy make 
no bad debts, beeaxtse those who come to them have 
no option except to pay ready money,’ 

It is a sad and soloran truth, that a very large 
lart of the suffering which surmnuda us is caused 
jy a deficiency in habits of economy and fox-e- 
thought. When large masses of people have for 
a series of yeans been accustomed to live from hand 
to moxith, it becomes a matter almost of impossi- 
bility to instil new habits into them ; to got out 
of the old groove is more and more difficult the 
deeper the groove hecoxnes. The exorcise of prudent 
economy (a different thing from paltry niggard! i~ 
ness), so as to bo bclbrohand with the w'orld, nnist bu 
the result of early lessons ; and we see tot* lU4hi 
of it around u.s, h’ecaxise these eai-ly lessons are tt>o 
scantily imparted. ‘You may ctUicate a .man m 
liighly as yoxi xdease ; you may give him the Iran- 
chise, and call upon liijn to exercise it as oftexi as 


trious classe.s generally. An association cixlled tho 

‘Provident ICuowledgo Society’ has been, formed. 
.... - 


for encoxxraging habits of thrift among the artisan 
and labouring class — by establishing penny hanks 
for children, and by drawing the attention of 
adults to tlu-ec kinds of facilities now afforded by our 
postal system — namely, post-office savings-banks, 
post-office life assurances, and post-office deferred 
annuities. At one of the anniversary meetings of 
this Society, the cxxrl expressed a belief thxit a large 
portion of the litigation in tho county courts would 
cease to arise if men accustomed theinselvxia more 


to ready-money detxlings, and less to credit ; and 
•- - - jXcl ’ 


that they would have more ready money at com- 
if more prudejxt and economical in their 


mand ; 


habits. Adulteration of commodities, and fraud 
in -xyeights and meixsures, he likewise believes 
juiglit bo lessened by a similar agency. ‘ What is 
the explanation of frauds of this kind being pos- 
sible, and even habitual? As often as not, the 
cause is, that tho customer is in debt ; he must 


take the article which is offered to Mm at the price 
nllh 


at which it is offered. If he refuses, not only wull he 
got nothing else instead, hut he fears that he will be 
“ county- courted” for a debt which he cannot jiay.-' 


you think fit; yoxi may |>rovide the best ncw.o- 


papers in tho w'orld to tell hinr wlmt is going oxx, 
aixd museums and galleries without entl to culti- 
vate his taste : bixt no amount of political free- 
dom, or (jf litcRiry culture and refinement, will 
carry with them the sense of independence axxd of 
self-respect so long as he know'S that he is m aonie- 


body olse’s pow't'r ; that ho has on his shouliUu’.? a 
’ “del' '• ’ ’ ■ 


burden of debt from xvhioh he caxinot shako him- 
self loose. That is a slavery almost as dtCTading, 
ami, I am afrtxid, almost as common, us tho Kindred 
slavery of drunkenness.’ 

Concerning one’s own country, it w'oixld be 
pleasant to think that in the good sen.se shewn 
in thrift, we cixn compare w’ell with our neighbours. 
But is it so ? Tho etxrl answeivs this qxnxstion in the 
negative: ‘I do not think it is flattering to the 

5 )iitriotism of an Englishman to see that in Prance, 
Iclgium, Holland, and Germany, where wages aro 
lower thaxx hero, and subsistence ip general not 
easier, there is a vast reserve of national w'ealth in 
the hands of the working-classes ; while among 
ours, better paid, better fed, better clothed, lliero 
is for too large a portion in a condition xiearly 
resembling that which Defoe described as cxi.sting 
fit the end of the seventeenth century.’ It is 
certainly worthy of note, although the fact is 


generaliy lost sight of by oxir writers, that observ- 
ant men commented on the' same ICuglish, pticu- 


liarity two centxuaes ago, as is noticeable xiow. 
Defoe’s words were : * It [thrift] may have been 
brought in, and in some idaccs where it hxis been 
planted, it has tlirivxm well enough ; hut it is a 
foreign species ; it neither loves nor is hidovi'.d by 
Englishmen. This observation I have made be- 
tween foreigners and Englishnicn ; thxxt where 'aix 
Engli8hma,n earns twenty shillitigs a week, and but 
ju.st lives (as we call it), a Dtxtclimani. grows rich, 
and leaves his children in very good condition.’ 

Thrift, economy, saving, providexice, frugality- - 
call it which we ’’may — can, of cour.se?, be fosteT'cd 
in a variety of w.ays ; and good will be <10110 if 
tiny suggested iilaix should bo v.iowod favuuvidjly 
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by the class mostly to be benefited by it, , With 
this purpose, vra will draw attention to a re- 
marhable scheme set forth, or at least outlined, 
by Sir Joseph Whitworth, a large employer of 
laboxrr at Manchester, and known all over Europe 
as one of the leading mechanical engineers or 
machine-makers of the day. Some months ago, 
in the year 1873, he submitted a sketch of his 
plan to the Society of Arts. He had already 
signalised himself by founding the noblest endow- 
nient ever known for the encouragement of indus- 
trial or technical training. He has invested the 
sum of L. 100,000 in the names of official trustees ; 
and the interest accruing from this sum, about 
L.3000 per annum, is to be appropriated to thirty 
scholarships of L.lOO per annum each, called 
‘ Whitworth Scholarships/ so awarded as to en- 
courage young men to study the science as well 
as the manipulations of industrial operations, 
especially sxich as relate to mechanical engineering. 
Such a donor is not likely to have other than 
kindly motives for recommending judicious econ- 
omy to working-men. 

Sir Josex^h Whitworth’s suggestions are addressed 
rather to emjjloyers than to the employed, seeing 
that they cannot be carried into effect excex3t by 
tlie initiation and support of the former. His plan 
is, that every railway company, trading company, 
or joint-stock limited liability company, should 
establish and maintain its own savings-bank, for 
the benefit of the workmen and servants in its 
employ, with a good — even a large — rate of interest. 
This high rate, together with perfect security, he 
believes would be more likely to foster a habit of 
saving than any other course that could be devised. 
So far would he carry this x^lan, that he proposes 
that the rate of interest to he paid by the company 
to its workmen-depositors should be equal ,to the | 
rate of dividend paid to the shareholders, but with 
a minimum of four per cent. If this should appear 
to render the workmen or servants actually better 
off than their einjiloyers, the shareholders, this, he 
believes, would be well purchased by the bond of 
xinion established between all the x)arties concerned ; 
capital and labour would benefit themselves hy 
beneftting each other. As to security, an act of 
parliament might make the deposits a first charge 
ou the estates of the companies. The dividend of 
a joint-stock company is made publicly known ; , 
not so the profits of a private firm ; and this would 
create some difliculty in applying the system to the 
latter. Nevertheless (it is urged by Sir Joseijh), 
a x^rivate firm could work in the same useful path, 
by guaranteeing that the interest on deposits should - 
never be less than four per cent, (higher than is 
i paid by any of the regular savings-banks), while 
I some ijlan might he devised of regulating the 
actual rate according to the profits of the firm. Of 
course, unless the system were willingly adopted, 
no attemijt would be made to overcome the diffi- 
culties that might ari.se. 

The mode suggested for api^lying the plan to the 
ag ricultural districts is certainly remarkable. Here 
it is not left to individual farmers ; and as to 
firms and companies, there are very few. Each 
county is to have its savings-banks, for the small 
savings of the men and women engaged in agricul- 
tural labour. Interest at the rate of six or seven 
per cent, is to be paid to the depositors ; and as 
this would entail a loss to the county exchequer, 
something like an insurance or industrial rate 


would, be imposed to make up this deficiency, to 
be collected with, and by the same agency as the 
poor-rate. This will appear to most persons a 
serious matter. Local* rates are already high 
enough to produce much complaining, and there 
is but little disposition to welcome an addition to 
their number. The promulgator of the scheme, 
however, argue.s that as this intere,st rate increases, 
the poor-rate would decrease. If the habit of 
saving became general among the working-classes, 
there would be a lessening of cost to the property 
owning classes, who have now to contribute in a 
great variety of ways towards the support of the 
unfortunates who have made no provision for 
themselves. For it must be borne in mind that 
property mainly supports charities, hospitals, dis- 
XJensaries, infirmaries, union workhouses, asylums, 
reformatories, prisons, police establishments, &c,, 
which contain among their inmates large numbers 
of persons who would not be there if habits of 
economy prevailed among the lahoxiring classes. 
The unfortunate result of indiscriminate alms- 
giving, and even of much of our legislation, is to 
give most to those who have done little or nothing 
towards their own independent support. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth states the matter thus ; ‘ In the 
case of men or women falling into distress from 
causes beyond their own control, what better proof 
could be given that they are deserving of sympathy 
and assistance than the' fact, that they had put by 
savings at a time when they were able to do so ? 
The rule of action should be to do as little as 
possible for those who do as little as possible for 
themselves.’ A great change must take i^lace in 
imblic sentiment before this rule of action will be 
extensively adopted 1 

Sir Josei^h Whitworth has offered two prizes 
for the best and second best essays on this subject — 
the most practical and effectual mode of encour- 
aging habits of thrift or economy among the artisan 
and labouring classes. He invites the essayists to 
grapple with the question, whether uniform hours 
of work, for workers of different ages, are favourable 
to those concerned. The popular view is in this 
direction, but he doubts its soundness. ‘I think it 
will be admitted as desirable that one-third of 
the period of man’s existence should, if possible, 
be spent free from the necessity for labour and toil. 
The middle period of life is, therefore, the time 
when man’s energies should be put forth, and the 

S catest amount of work done that strict ohe- 
ence to the la-ws of health will permit. The 
experience of industrious men goes to prove that j 
the most i^leasurable existence is insured hy '■ 
following this course.’ He deprecates the forcibU • 
limitation of the hours of labour to any standard 
that shall alike govern yoimg men, middle-aged 
men, and elderly men. This course prevents the 
strong and healthy from saving so mxxch as they 
easily could save, towards a provision for that 
period of life when man’s energies begin to fail, 
when rest is necessary, and work irksome. The 
result is stated (perhaps rather strongly) thus : 

‘ The man who does not save when he is iir health 
and strength, robs the man who does save ; because 
the law compels him to support those who have 
not saved, and to bury them when dead.’_ Sir 
Joseph might have added, that the recently-intro- 
duced system of frequent holidays and half-holidays 
has been most prejudicial as regards the culture of 
habits . of economy, while it has obviously done 
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DoUiing in tlio way of lueutal improvement, and, 
we fear, little to improve health. 

The prizes above adverted to arc to he awarded 
by a committee of the Society of Arts. We need 
not.in this place dwell further on the prisie method 
of eliciting suggestions ; but it may; he well to 
rciiuarlc, that the Council of the Society call the 
attention of intending essayists to. the liahility to 
.fraud or deception in the adoption of any plan for 
paying a high rate of interest in the manner pro- 
posetr-, such, for instance, as that of colouralde 
investments being made by persons investing, in 
their own names, moneys not bond fuk their own. 
,It will be necessary to point out some effectual 
mode of preventing such frauds ; the limit which 
should he imposed on the sums invested by each 
depositor ; .the length of notice necessary for .with- 
drawal ; and the minor details of procedure. 

We are writing at a time when several measnve.s 
are under .parlia'moutary discussion relating, to the 
welBbeing of working-men. The point to be 
borne in mind, however, is, that the chief reformer 
must be the working-man himself ; he must him- 
self adopt habits tending to frugality, economy, 
good management, or the .exm-tions of the legis- 
lature \v.ill prove futile. 


T'-HE .BLOSSOMING O.F AN ALOE. 


•cn:AFn3.R iii .— the nxhh. 


The moon, which had ilsen early that night, .Avas 
shining brightly over the sea, and lighting -all the 
countr3r-8ide. The old house was twinkling all 
over W'ith lights, and throrrgh the open windows 
sounds of merry music and happy laughter streamed 
out upon the air. The hall had succeeded to the 
marriage-feast, and the gay and gallant company 
were enjoying it as people u.scd to enjoy balls in 
Scotland tw^enty golden years ago ; as, in my 
capacity of looker-on, it seems to me they do not 
enjoy balls anywhere now. All the young folks, 
and some folks who were no longer young, were 
dancing ; all the old folk.s were lodkiiig on admir- 
ingly. And then it .was such real (lancing; not 
lounging, or gliding, or any kind of make-believe, 
but genuine, hearty dancing ; graceful in some 
wases, merely active and lively in others, but real ; 
with nobody wanting ‘ to .sit out,’ and nobody going 
through itiWifch boredom in his soul, and therefl.ee- 
tion of b(jredom in ,his face. Everybody there 
had driven. distances varying between live miles 
and fifteen, except those who had driven twenty 
miles and upwards, after a railway journey from 
an adjoining county, ami they deserved their 
.reward. They had" it ; the bridal ball at Barr- 
holme was a^ success, whereof the renown lasted 
long, and which is q[uoted now by the survivors of 
those days 'as one of those things that hehuiged to 
‘ the good old times,’ 

The marriage ceremony had taken place in the 
afternoon, and the bride and bridegroom had taken 
their departure some time before we look .into the 
ball-room at Barrholmo, where .the dancem are 
performing a seemingly endless set of ciuadriUe.s 
in reel time apd step. It is a fine old room, with 
a gallery for the musicians, and long windows 
opening to the floor, with seats for the elders com- 
foitably disposed in deep recesses. The light- 
ing and decoration are ample and tasteful, and 
Lady Mervyn surveys the scene, especially one or 


two jnuliculars of .it, witli satisfaction, which 
increase.s when the animated ([uadrillc at length 
comes to an end, and the couples who have hetui 
dancing walk about the room, or stniy into the 
long corridor, where refreshments are, to be found, 
or,,in a few cases, retiri'. to the curtained recosses, 
for the better continuance of tlieir convewalion. 

‘1 do believe it will come, right,’ tliought I.(ady 
Mervyn, as she ohserv(id the perl'oj'uiauco of a 
strategic movement of this kiiul on the part of .a 
couple whom she had been notidng unobserved 
.since the dejiarture of the In’ide and bridegroom 
had set her attention free, * How fortunate if tlie 
associations of to-day should have induced him to 
make up his mind ! He is certainly more attentive 
to her than I have ever seen him, .And sfle really 
look.s wonderfully well’ Then licr ladyship applied 
lierself to preventing an interruption of the 
tete, of which she so much approved, Ly the .self- 
denying process of devoting luirseli' to a certain 
Laird of Gairloch, who was desperately bent on 
talking to Captain Mervyn about miliUiry matters 
in general, aud his own r’emiui.sceiicc.s of forty years 
past in particuhir. As Lady Mervyn moved towards 
the unsuspecting old gentleman, who was labori- 
ously making his way towards the recess to which 
Captain Mervyn anil Anne Cairnes (for it was to 
them that her ladyshix)’.s speculations pointiul) hud 
retired, many of her guests commented ux>ou the 
dignity of her figure, tlie richuess and good taste of 
her dress, aud the ‘ remabis ’ of that beauty whieh 
had once been remarkable in her flue-featured, but 
somewhat keen aud c.old face. 

Lady Mervyn was not an ordinary woman — a 
fact recognised by all those among whom she 
lived, though none of them understood ex.act!.y 
wherein the extraordinariuess of her character. anil 
disposition c.ousi.stecl, Hho ^was more respected 
than liked, even in her own family, aud the senti- 
ment she commanded outside that boundary was 
deference rathijr than popularity. Bhe was reserved, 
even l,iieiturn, and though kind and charitable to 
the poor, she Jiad not ready or large syiupathies, 
and people, especially young people, tliought her 
severe. The fact was, Lady Mervyn had more 
intellect than her neighbours, and loss heart ; at 
all events, it admitted fewer objecia of affection, 
aud was more concentrated. Bride ivas her ruling 
X)as.sion, and she had boon hit hard through it 
many times, as everybody is hit hard through his 
or her ruling passion ; l)u£ .she hud a marvellous 
power of standing up against the blows, and hiding 
the bruises ; eo that when she suffered, she suffered 
unsuspected, and was th(?.reby consoled. In the 
bloom of her youth, aud the fulness of her very 
considerable beauty, she had marrii^d iVu’ love a 
man who.se intellectual inferiority to herself she 
speedily recognised ; hut sheeontinued to love him 
not only after that recognition, but when she had 
made some other discoveries ol‘ a j'cb move dis- 
enchanting nature ; and no out!: living had ever 
heard a complaint of unhuxjpine.^s or disapiioint- 
ment from Lady Mervyu’s Jip.s, or discovtu'ccl a 
trace of those feelings in her etpiuble, wcll-hred 
manner. .Fifteen years after their mamage, Sir 
Alexander and Lady Alervyu, who hud previou.sly 
lived a good deal in Lomton, took up their j)er- 
manent abode at Barrholiue, and it was understood 
that the hereditary gout of the Mervyna had made 
alarming inroads upon Sir Alexander’s 'constitution, 
so that it was nece.s.Hary for liim to lead a very (juiet 
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life, and to limit hig recreations to the occasional ways about eyerything. He supposed, when 
friendly hospitalities of a district, of which Barr- women got the management of affairs into their 
holme formed a remote and not easily attainable own hands, they were generally jealous and 
portion. Gout, which was hereditary, was quite secretive ; he should only weary her, most likely, 
real in Sir Alexander’s ca.se ; but gambling, which by asking questions, and nkhiug .could be 
was not hereditary^waa as real, and the whole truth more certain than that she managed everything 
was, that the long-descended Scotch baronet had admirably. David hlervyn was in Ireland with 
gone very near to ruining himself, as only his his regiment, when the arrangements for his 
wife and his confidential man of business knew ; sister’s marriage were made, and he had only 
and the family gont was a Godsend, for it a general idea of their nature, an idea which did 
forced him to renonnee his destructive way of life, not impress him- with a notion that his sister had 
and it rendered him powerless to resist whatever been generously treated, and he was inclined to 
his wife and their trusty counsellor decided upon depart from the invariable family custom of 
as best to be done. So, Sir Alexander ■was taken unquestioning acquiescence in all that was clone 
clown to Barrholme, and kept there, and his wife by Lady Mervyn, by remonstrating strongly on 
nursed him and the property with equal skill, the point. Happily, he intimated his half-formed 
devotion, and constancy. The double task told intention to Marion, and she implored him to 
on Lady Mervyn : she aged unduly, her good looks refrain. It did not signify to her or to Gordon, 
were mentioned in the past tense too soon ; and she said ; they only wanted each other ; they 
the sphere of her feelings was narrowed. She could wait for any money that might be even- 
really loved just two persons in the world — her tually coming to her. So David, who was very 
husband, who speedily became a valetudinarian, full of' certain matters of great interest to him- 
and was never, on any account, to be troubled self at tlie time, said nothing, and thought little 
about anything! whatever ; a state of things which more on the subject, 

he accepted, with passive acquiescence-— the one Her daughter’s marriage had, however, brought 
excitemonf he had coveted having become impos- about a kind of crisis in Lady Mervyn’s life, i’he 
sible, he was content to do withoxit any — and general review in which things had to be passed, 
David, her only son, to whose future she had was not altogether satisfactory ; she had clone a 
transferred all the hidden ambition of her nature, great deal towards clearing oft' the burdens which 
She had been a good and indulgent mother, in a Sir Alexander had laid upon the estate, but it was 
perfunctory way, to Marion, her only daughter, still burdened, and expenses were not lessening, 
but she had never cared very deeply for her ; their There would l)e more money wantecl for David 
respective- dispositions were unsympathetic ; and presently, and where was it to come from 1 Then 
Lady Mervyii’s concentration of thought and leeling Lady Mervyn bethought .her of the simplest and 
in the interests of her own married life, led her , to easiest way in which a pleasant young man of 
expect and desire the same on her daughter’s part, good birth may ‘ better himself,’ and decided in 
From her wedding-dajr, Marion would always be her own mind that David must marry an heiress, 
‘one of the Grasmes’ in her mother’s mind, de- Perhaps, in order to carry this point, to induce 
tached from the Mervyns, as she herself had been him to recognise the necessity of the step, she 
from the Maitlands. David Mervyn had been should find herself obliged to abandon a portion of 
given every advantage of education within his her reserve, to let him know that his father’s circum- 
parents’ power to bestow upon him,, and the pur- stances were less flourishing than they appeared to 
chase of his commission, and subsequent ‘ steps,’ the world to he. It might be that she should have 
had taxed his mother’s capacity for management to endure this wound to her pride alsoj she who 
to the uttermost. Only one thing in the world had already borne so many ! hut if it must be so, 
would Lady Mervyn not have bestowed upon her it must. All her efforts had not sufficed completely 
beloved, son — her confidence. That she withheld ; to restore the fallen fortunes of Barrholme; the 
and he was not to blame that, in ignorance of the inheritor of them must now take his turn at their 
true state of the family fortunes^ he spent all the renovation. 

money he could get freely, and without a thought Very shortly after the propriety of her son’s 
of its cost to his mother. That among the great making a rich marriage had presented itself to her 
landed proprietors-, and the big fortunes of the mind, it assumed all the consistency of a fixed 
stewartry, his fiither could not be counted as a idea, aided by Lady Mervyn’s habitual experience 
rich man, David Mervyn was necessarily aware, of the submission of persons and circumstances to 
but ho had an implicit belief in the rent-roll of her will. Things had gone very well in respect to 
Barrholme ; it never occurred to him that it was Marion ; why should they not go equally well in 
not fully and substantially represented by the the case of David ? She, whose own life had been 
rental, or that he absorbed, in his single person, completely moulded, tempered, and governed by 
an unfair proportion of the family revenue. ^ He her first and only love, was complacently ready to 
was not unprincipled, and so he did not get into ignore the existence of such a sentiment in that of 
debt ; but if he had done so, it would not have her son— of course, he might love the heiress as 
come into his mind that his father would find it well as marry her, if he could ; that would bo 
inconvenient to let him have a- few hundreds. He entirely his own affair ; but Lady Mervyn bad 
had sometimes thought it odd that he knew so never seen any sentimental tendencies in 'David ; 
little about the actual state and general conduct he never took more notice of one girl than another, 
of affairs at Barrholme ; it was unlike other fel- that she could remember, and, besides, he really 
lows’ relations to their fathers and mothers ; but had excellent common-sense ; she would not do 
he easily dismissed the theme from his mind by him the injustice of supposing that it could fail 
referring the fact to his early absences from home, him in a matter of such paramount imporiance. 
his jmesent life, which made him merely an oeca- This ;^oi'nt fixed in Lady Mervyn’s mind, the 
sional visitor there, and his mother’s reserved next which offered itself for consideration was. 
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wlietlier the heiress wlio wag close at hand would 
not he a fit and proper person to achieve the 
restoration and aggrandisement of the fortunes of 
Barrholme? Tliere was the difficulty of Anne 
Oainios’s nndistingixifihed birth, and there was the 
drawback of tho plebeian origin of her fortune, and 
both were great ; but Lady Mervyn Icnew that her 
son was not lilcely to find an heiress in precisely 
ills own rank, and Anne Ouimes and her father 
were- now regarded in the county with much more 
consideration than they had been when Victoria 
Lodge had first reared its obnoxious front upon the 
ancient Tors. Lady Mervyn was ready to remem- 
ber, too, that a woman merges her insignificance in 
her husband’s importance, and to lay every other 
kind of unction to her jiride which could avail to 
soothe it. For Anne herselt^ she had a tepid liking, 
the strongest feeling which could be evoked in Lady 
Mervyii’s breast by any one outside her family 
circle ; and she never doubted but that Anno 
would aciiuiesce joyfully in an arrangement which 
could hardly fail to have her father’s grateful 
sanction also. After all, what can a rich nobody’s 
wealth do for him and his half so well worth the 
purchase as when it raises him to an alliance with 
‘gentle Idood ?’ Thus did .Lady Mervyn caress and 
nurture her expedient, after the fashion of persons 
whose lives are narrow and concentrated, and who 
are habituated to exercising an imperious rule 
within a small sphere, until it seemed to her thiit 
the failure of it would be a misfortune of almost 
impossible proportions. 

Lady Mervyn was aware that it had occurred to 
more than one of the county magnates that Mias 
Cairnes would be a very agreeable addition to their 
family circle in tlie capacity of daughter-in-law, 
and she also knew that Anne had not reached her 
twentieth year without having been sought by 
disinterested suitors, for her own sake; but she 
was not troubled by these rellections ; she liad 
never seen anything to lead her to believe that 
Anne was less fancy-free than David, and as he was 
■infinitely superior to any and all the young men 
whom she wa.s in the habit of seeing, she would 
natui’ally prefer him when he should seek her pref- 
erence. Lady hlervyn was so full of this project 
by the time at which David was to arrive for his 
sister’s wedding, that she actually contemplated its 
disclosure to Sir Alexander, but abandoned the 
intention on finding him particularly cross and 
irritable, and declaring himself ‘ worried to death ’ 
by the preparations for tho wedding, everything 
connected with which was sedulously kept out of 
his sight, ami which migl,it have been about to take 
place in the adjoining parish, for any real trouble or 
disturbance it occasioned to him. 

Six months had elapsed since David Mervyn’s 
last visit to Barrholme, and during that time, 
owing to Marion’s engagement, and the pleasant 
stir of anticipation and preparation in tho house, 
the intimate association between Victoria Lodge 
and Barrholme had much mereased. When 
Gordon Qrsciue waa not with her, Marion natu- 
rally wanted to talk about him, and Anne Oairnes 
took an untiring interest in the -subject, so that 
the girls were constantly together, and it was 
I'caasuriug to Lady Mervyn to observe that Anno 
never hurl any engagements, occupations, or in- 
terests which were not made to give way to those 
of Ihe inmates of Barrholme. The tie between the 
two girls was an unequal one, for Anne Cairnes 


was in every respect, exccqrt birth, and a certain 
gracefulness which sonietiines bedougs to birth, the 
superior of her friend ; but, in addition to the 
attraction which Marion imlividually possessed fin* 
the stronger, doop»er, and more tender nature of 
Anno, slie exercised a collatcml charm ; she was 
David Mervyn’s sister ! 

The UHc-d-tPto in the recess of the window, which 
had been so ]deasant to Lady Mervyu to observe, 
was no less agreeable to David, 1 1'e was genuinely 
fond of his sister, and very glad to icavii from her 
‘ great friend’ a number of small particul.ars winch 
her letters had not contained, and which he knew 
he should have no chance _ of hearing from his 
mother, who had just one fault in David’s eyes : 
she did not care enough for Marion, The brother 
and sister resembled one another in appearance as 
little as did the friends. David Mervyn was a 
soldierly-looking young man, of a well-lcnit and 
active figure. He was not handsome, except in so 
fiir us a pair of fine dark blue eyes, capable ctf 
much variety of expression, can render a man’s face 
— in which no other feature is peculiarly capable 
of description — handsome, but lie was peribctly 
uuartected, and had a certain high courage and (inse 
in, his bearing which made him phuisant to look 
upon. He was one of thogc favoured Individuals 
whose presence always clears and brightens the 
social atmosphere. When David was at homo, Sic 
Alexander waa less peevish and more reasonable ; 
Lady Mervyn was more approachable and com- 
panionable, Marion was peribctly bapjiy. And 
Anne i Well, she had asked herself that question, 
and answered it, long ago —long before this evening, 
when she is listening and talking to David with a 
delightful sense that he has never spoken to her 
quite like this before ; that there is something new 
ill his manner and in his lo(.)kg — something that 
draws her nearer to him, and makes her heart — 
which has long been all his— beat witli an exquMle 
sense of hope and joy. He had told her, wlmn 
they met in the drawung-room, a few minutes before 
the marriage of Marion Mervyn and Gordon Gnnmo, 
how very glad lie wa.s to see her how much he 
counted on her society during his sister’s absence ; 
and many other things of the sort, which, though to 
a certain extent, they were words of course, had 
strangely afiectea her, because they were said with 
a dilierence from his former well -remembered 
manner. Several times during the evening, and 
after the ball had commenced, he hpd returned to 
her side, from his attentions de riipietir to otiier 
ladies present, and there was in his way of doing 
so the confidence expressed in the poet’s line : 

These are my visits, but thou .art my iimue. 

When he danced with her, there was Ibe same 
change in him. How well she Teuuitnbered on 
former occasions the pain that had mingled with 
the pleasure of dancing with him; the ]>ang that 
had come with the conviction that she was no move 
to him than the other girls in the room, except 
that she danced better tban they did ! 'But it was 
different now, miite different ; ho roiilly was think- 
ing about her ;lie really vya.s happy to be with her ; 
and by his close and curious questhms respecting 
the footing she was on at Barrholme and her rela- 
tions with his mother, ho evinced an interest in 
her which she had never previously been able to 
detect. 
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absolutely liiddezi, in every instance, as siie fondly 
believed ; an inkling of it, derived from the quick- 
ness of his own observation, aided by the former 
business habits of Ins life, had come to Mr Cairues, 
and, as he discussed everything with his daughter, 
he had talked to her of Iiis suspicion that ]3arrholme 
estate was not in a very prosperous condition, and 
that Lady Merv 3 ui had no little difficulty in keep- 
ing things straight. Mr Cairnes had none of the | 
hesitation of polite society about alluding to such 
matters ; he would not have kept np appearances I 
in his own case to the amount of a yearly j 
pound beyond tlie sum he could comfortahly com- ■ 
mand and apportion, and he had no sympathy j 
with efforts of the sort. He imputed niuclx of ! 
Lady Mervyn’s taciturnity and preoccupation to i 
their true cause, and informed Anne of it ; and ' 
therefore she readily associated David’s ‘ difficulty ’ 
with a want of money, and his application for ! 
her counsel with his having wished to sound 
Marion as to the aspect of affairs just then, and j 
Marion’s having no tiiiie to talk with him. If 
David wanted mone}', thought Anne — 'Who knew 
nothing about the light in which pecuniary obliga- 
tions were regarded between men, and saw only a 
delightful simplicity in the solution of the case — 
of course her lather would let him have as much 
as he wanted ; he must not on any account trouble 
Lady Mervyn just at present. How very fortunate 
that he had thoxight of telling her about tbe 
‘difficulty,’ because she could ask her father to set 
it right for him at once, and save him all embarrass- 
ment, It -was not an nnreasonahle plan to be 
formed by a girl like Anne, who Inid such scaxit 
knowledge of the world, and who had seen so much 
more of the power of money than of its power- 
lesshess ; and she dwelt on it with pleasure which 
hardly loft room for regret for its origin. Some- 
' thing she could not define had changed the aspect ■ 
of life for Anne that day ; it was not only David’s 
coming, not only the sight of him with whom lier 
thougMs were always ; the change was in Mm, and 
its influence had passed upon her. 

If I were telling a story which I had merely 
invented, if I were not simply reeoimting facts 
which happened to real persons twenty-one years 
ago, I should hardly venture to describe a young 
lady as having given her lox’-e to a man who had 
not asked for it, and who did not seemingly return 
it. But it is only in writing fiction that one is 
hound by such fictitious laws as that one which 
enacts that a good, pure, gracious woman shall not 
love, and know she loves, a man who has not 
experienced a simultaneous attraction towards her. . 
That she will keep the fact successfully from the 
perception of other people, if she be endow'o.d Avilh 
strong nerves, a firm will, and their outcome, sell- 
command, I allow ; but that she is blamable, or 
despicable, or unwomanly, or anything but true to 
her nature, because, when she has seen the man 
Avho realises her ideal, or inspires her with an 
ideal '(which is the more ordinary occurrence of the 
two), she loves him, though he do not love her, I 
deny. That an iinsonght unreturned love is a 
, misfortune, must, I suppose, be granted, and yet it 
may be made a means for the elevation and purifi- 
cation of the character. It is certainly an element 
of detachment from lower objects, and it has not 
the embittering properties of a disaixpointed loA-e. 

It is naturally 'ideal ; it rests in the upper realms of 
imagination and sentiment, and, though capable 


CHAPTKH IV.— this SUHMpHS. 

‘ llow wonderfully well Anne Cairnes looks !’ 
was said by many of Lady Mervyn’s guests that 
night ; and truly said, to the great satisfaction of 
two persons, Avho very rarely had any feeling in 
coinmon — Lady Mervyn and Mr Cairnes, Her 
ladyship even condescended to add to the simple 
and kindly gentleman’s pleasure by assuring him 
that she hail never until then known how pretty 
his daughter was. Mr Cairnes, Avhose gift of patient 
kindness and old memories of long-suffering Avit- 
nessed and soothed, enabled him to get on very 
well indeed Avith the peevish and gouty Sir Alex- 
ander, but who Avas decidedly atraid of Lady 
Slervyn, assented timidly, and edged away to a 
corner, Avhence he could see his daughter as she 
danced, and be out of her ladyship’s way. Anne 
certainly did look very well — her eyes were shining, 
her cheeks Avere glowing, her smile was bright and 
Irequent, and her step was as light as a fairy’s 
tread. She v^as rather too simply dressed for his 
taste ; but she Avould have her oAvn way this time. 
She Avould not put on her poor mother’s diamonds, 
and so be smarter than the other hridemaids. 
‘ Well, well,’ said her father to himself, ‘if she is 
alAvays as bright, and as happy as she is to-night, 


Clod bless her ! she Avon’t want diamonds to set her 
off ; and noAV I’ll just go and cheer Sir Alexander 
up a little. I daresay he ’s downhearted enough at 
parting with his daughter.’ 

‘ And j’-ou are not going home to-night ! — hoAV 
delightful ! ’ said David Mervyn to Anne, as, after 
a third dance, he Avas about to relinquish her to I 
another partner. 

‘ I am not. Lady Mervyn is so kind as to say 
T can be of great use to her to-morroAv morning, as 
tliore are so many people staying in the house.’ 

‘ We shall not meet at breakfast, I suppose ? You 
will hardly be up to the exertion of appearing ?’ 

‘ 0 yes, I shall. Marion and I pride ourselves 
on early hours after dancing ; and I shall be very 
punctual to~monow, as Lady Mervyn never leaves 
Bir Alexander in the morning.’ 

‘ When do the people go away V 

^ Immediately after a late breakfast, I suppose.’ 

‘Then Avill you’— he hesitated for a moment, 
then resumed — ‘ aauII you let me have a talk with 
you, at the old rendezvous, on the platform, where 
you and I and Marion have held many a council, 
as early as possible to-morroAV, before I see my 
mother alone ? I am in a difficulty, and Marion 
told me, just before she left us to-day, that, in 
default of her, I Avas to go to you. You have the 
carte dw pays here, and can advise me. Here 
comes Charley SteAA-art to claim his dance. I take 
your promise for granted.’ 

Of all the Avords AA'hich David Mervyn liad 
spoken to her that night, Anne Cairues remem- 
bered these best, and thought over them longest, 
when, the ball over, and the house quiet at last, 
she found herself in her room, the room that until 
that day had been Marion’s. That the communica- 
tion Avhich David intended to make to her could 
concern her individually, she did not for a moment 
imagine ; but the anticipation of his confidence was 
very SAveet to her, and, in her girlish inexperience, 
she dwelt on the AA'ord ‘difficulty’ with a secret 
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of perfect devotion and constancy, is purified oi: 
passion by the absence of hope. When women 
say, as they frequently do, that they cannot enter- 
tain the possibility of a woman’s lo ving a man who 
does not love her, I do not doubt that they are 
perfectly sincere ; the cases is out of the range of 
their perception, hut it ia none the less existent 
and blaineh'SH. It was Anne Gairnes’s case, and it 
had come about naturally enough. A girl who 
is the constant companion of an* invalid mother, 
is likely, if she have much iniml and heart, 
to be older than her yesars. Anne was largely 
endowed with both, and had a vivid though 
healthy imagination, which had found scanty 
aliment in her life, previous to her residence in 
iicotland. It was not surprising that the frank and 
liindly young man, who was so good to her dying 
mother, who came into their house like sunshine, 
of whom she heard nothing but praises, who was 
full of enthusiasm for the military career open- 
ing before him, a career which Anne regarded with 
sentiments of admiration, much more common 
twenty years ago than it is now, should have 
captivated the luncy, and thnnigh it the heart, of 
the young girl. When David went away, Anne 
found out her own secret by the utter deadn(^sa 
and flatness of her life, and she acquiesced in it ; 
she was content to love him ; could anything be so 
precious or so blest as that hidden love ? So she 
cherished it, and there was no one to dispute it ; 
no great change in her life, cven^after her mother’s 
death, to dissipate the deep impression David 
Mervyn had made upon her. It was not for a 
long time a question with her of whether he should 
ever come to care for her ; but when that question 
came, she met it with a negative. Anne had grown 
older than her mere years when David Mervyn 
saw her* again after her mother’s death, and she 
knew that they met unclianged; she with her whole ■ 
heart full of him ; he with a Idndly liking for her, 
and the gallant admiration of a young man for a 
lady who is a part of his family circle, without 
the familiarity of relntionship. The unasked love 
which she had given did not indeed long continue 
to make Anne hapjjy ; with the early days of 
girlhood that illusion faded out, but it was 
slow in rendering her positively unhappy ; she 
was singularly humble -minded and dutiful of 
nature, and would have fought honestly against 
the monopoly of any one feeling which should 
render her discontented and ungrateful; bixt it had 
sonm time before klarion’s wedding come to this 
with her, that the constant question of her heart 
was ; ‘ If I am told that he is going to marry, how 
shall I hear it ? ’ And she was beset with a doubt 
whether she ought not to induce her father to leave 
Scotland. But again she would take herself 
severely to task for her weakness, and insist with 
herself that she should be satisfied to be of any 
account at all in his life, the friend of his wife, aa 
of lus sister, perhaps ; that, at all events, she would 
not be cowardly and rebellious, because the one lot 
she would have chosen beyond all earthly fortunes 
was not to be hers. 

The last term of David Mervyn’s absence had 
been longer than a^ of the preceding, and harder 
to Anne to bear. Suitors to the heiress were not 
wanting, though there was always the chance to be 
calculated, that Mr Caimes might marry again, and 
a half-brother might 'reduce Anne’s value in the 
matrimonial market. But, as time went on, this 


contingency grew more and more improbable ; and 
during the period of Marion jdervyn’H engagement, 
when morelivelincKs and sociability than, usual rvero 
astir, Anne found herself obliged to utter a gentle, 
but decisive ‘ No’ more than once tc» as]>iranta whom 
no coquetry of hers had induced t(> pr(3ti!nd to her 
hand. Only her father knew anything about these 
passages in Anne’s life, and be did not think, much 
about them. The only daughter ol' a widower rarely 
finds her sole parent particularly anxious that slie 
should marry ; and M,'r Cairnea .frankly avowed 
that ho did not care at all about it, Anne and be 
got ou capitally together, and as ‘ she would have 
quite enough to keep her comfortably ’ — this was 
his unassuming way of alltidiug to his wealth — he 
did not see why she should be in a hurry to change 
her condition. That point happily settled, Anne 
lived her interior life as truly and undividedly 
devoted to David Mervyn as if she had been bis 
alfianced wife, as firmly assured that no other love 
could evi'.r find a place in her lile as if she had 
plighted her troth to hinx at the altar. 

The broakfast-tahle at Barrholme on the morning 
after the rvedding presented an aspect most uniisiial 
to that eminently decorous establishment, ''.riie 
meal was served with the profusion and rcguhirlt.y 
characteristic of Scotch brenkftwts, but the purla]c{>rs 
dropped in one by one, after a desultory fashtou, 
very trying to the patience of Anno Cairixes, who 
had taken her place vice Lady Mervyn, at her 
ladyship’s desire, with her accustomed punctuality, 
ami found herself for a (pxarter of an hour the 
sole occupant of tlie brealdust-room, David 
Mervyn came in very late, when several of the 
guests were preparing to go away, and some time 
was passed in the desultory conversation common on 
such occasions. Carriages began to muster ; boxes 
.'iiid bags were carried out, and a general move was 
imminent. At the last moment, Gaivloch accom- 
plished the purpose which Ijady Mervyn had 
defeated on the previous evening; he. cautured 
David, and complaining loudly that he had iuirdly 
had a word mtli him, proposed they slioxild walk 
together to tlie lodges, David had no choice but 
to assent ; .and the old laird, holding him by the 
arm, wont up to the top of the table to take leave 
of Miss Oairnes, with whom David exchanged a 
glance eloquent of vexation. They thou walked 
off together ; but David contrived to remind Anne 
by another look of her promise, and she remem- 
bered that never before had he spoken to her with 
Ms eyes! 

The last carriage had driven off, Anne’s duties 
were performed, and she was free. She put on lior 
hat and shawl, and left the house hy a window of 
the breakfast-room. As she passed over the turf 
which divided the house Ikoin tlux sea-wall, she 
glanced upwards at the windows of La<ly Aiervyu’s 
room— -they were those heneath which the lialomiy 
ran-— and saw that the blimls were still closidy 
drawn. David would have titiic to tell her a.il 
about bis Dlifficulty’ before he should be sum- 
moned by his motlier. Then she dcscejuled the 
path from the gate in the sea-wall to the piaifonu 
among the rocks, and, having seated herself in the 
place she had occupied the day before, she waite(.l. 

The day was dull, the sky was cloudy, the sea 
was dark and threatening ; the serene beauty of 
yesterday had vanished. The curving shore of the 
bay was misty and indistinct. After a few mimiteK, 
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Anixe felt cliillj and drew her shawl more closely 
j’ound her. 

She liJid to wait longer than she expected, hut at 
length she heard the smng of the iron gate above, 
and steps descending the difficult path with unusual 
speed. She looked up. W as this David who came 
towards her 1 — David, whom she had seen an hour 
ago, calm, .smiling, with no outward sign of his 
difficulty upon him ; this man, whose frame was 
trembling, whose face was colourless, even to his 
lips, whose utterance was indistinct through ex- 
cessive emotion ? 

Anno started to her feet with an exclamation at 
sight of him. 

‘ I liave had bad news,’ he said ; ‘ I must go to 
London at once ! I have not a moment to lose. You 
will help me, I know.’ 

‘ Bad news ! How ! From whence ? ’ 

‘ Don’t ask me. I cannot tell you now, Anne ! ’ 
(using the name for the first time since his school- 
boy day.s). ‘You must let me get away without 
being seen by my motlier. You must tell her that 
I have had to go.’ 

‘ What am I to tell her V 

Anne stood before him as pale as himself. i 

* Tell her — tell her that a brother-officer of mine j 
is in great trouble, and requires my presence and I 
help instantly, and that I could not delay a j 
nioment. I shxill barely have time to catch the j 
coach now, at the Bridge. My things are ready, ; 
and the dog-cart is coming round. This must seem ' 
very, very strange to you, Anne, but I will explain 
it one day.’ 

‘ You are greatly distressed ! Is there any- 
thing’ — 

He interrupted her. ‘No, no ; no one can help 
me — ^you can only do what I have asked you. God 
bless you ! Good-bye,’ ! 

He grasped her Ixand for a moment, and then 
toned away. The next, he was out of her sight ; 
and she was loft to all the varying emotions of 
wonder, ignorance, suspense, and dread, with but 
one point of certainty concerning that which had 
occurred, that the explanation of his sudden de- 
parture which she had undertaken to give Lady 
Mervyn was totally untrue. 


I guidance of those who would fain get as much 
happiness as- possible out of life. The celebrated 
Talleyrand recommended the cultivation of ‘a hard 
heart and a good digestion and an imaginary 
Irishiuau has, in the words of a familiar song, sung 
the praises of a ‘light heart and a thin pair of’ 
inexpressibles. We would borrow a part of each 
well-knoTivn saying, and suggest a combination of 
the light heart and the good digestion. And the 
best chance of attaining that combination is to 
struggle after the acquisition and preservtxtion of 
a sound mind in a sound body — oi', in other words, 
of the most perfect or the least imperfect health. 
That is the object set before his hearers and readers 
by Canon Kingsley, who, in his character of Wisdom 
ever crying aloud and ever disregarded, necessarily 
has to repeat the cry that has been uttered — and 
yet unheeded— -a thousand times. For the laws of 
health are invariable ; and the science of health, 
or, at anyrate, the rudiments of that science, 
ought to be taught, to use Canon Kingsley’s own 
words, ‘ in every school, college, and university ; ’ 
so that young men and yoxmg women may from 
their earliest years know ‘something about the 
tissues of the body, their structure and uses, the 
circulation of the blood, respiration, chemical 
changes in the air respired, amount breathed, 
digestion, nature of food, absorption, secretion,’ 
and so on, and may be taught the causes which 
produce zymotic disease, scrofula, consumption, 
rickets, dipsomania, cerebral derangement, and the 
like. 

At the very outset we are confronted by one 
notable fact : civilisation on the one hand, and 
war on the other, have interfered with that process 
of natural selection which issues in the survival 
of the fittest ,* for the former, teaching a con- 
scientious care of life, saves alive the fitte.st to die, 
and the latter kills off the fittest to live. So that, 
in laying down our rules of health, we have to 
seek for conditions other than those that sufficed 
for the hardy ancestors of whom we sometime.^ 
babble ; hardy, partly because of the natural 
endowments which had enabled them to survive 
their weaker, and, it may he, more numerous 
brethren ; and partly because of the lives they 
led, and the atmosphere they breathed. Health 
is, nowadays, required, bxrt alas ! seldom pursued, 
hy tens of thousands who ‘lead sedentary and 
unwholesome lives, stooping, asphyxiated, employ- 
ing as small a fraction of their bodies as of their 
minds,’ and that too in dwelling.s the influences 
whereof ‘ tend not to health but to unhealtb, and 
to drunkenness as a solace under the feeling of 
unhealth and depression.’ What, then, is the first 
step to be taken by such people ? According to 
Canon Kingsley, it is to encoxirage in themselves 
a sentiment of * divine discontent ; ’ not the dis- 
content which makes men envious of others, and 
childishly regretful of the good old times ‘ when 
our soot-grimed manufacturing districts were green 
with lonely farms,’ but the discontent which makes 
one dissatisfied wdtli one’s self, and with one's physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition— that is to say, 
with one’s health. Such discontent will not allow 
us to rest until we have obtained, to the ntmo-st 


KINGSLEY ON HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION. 

■A SPECTACLE only too common is that of Wisdom 
crying at the corners of the streets, and no iium 
regarding ; but it is to be hoped that Wisdom will 
not be disgusted, and drop the practice. Some- 
body, perhaps, will give heed some day. Patience 
and perseverance are said to surmount all diffi- 
culties ; and no difficulty is greater than that of 
persuading a heedless people to not only know 
themselves and what is good for them, but also 
put the knowledge into practice. If anybody 
could hope to persuade them, it should be so 
earnest, eloquent, persistent, genial a sanitary 
reformer as Canon Kingsley, who has latterly 
added to his valuable literary contributions by 
the publication of certain essays and lectures under 
the title of Health and Edneation. 

And, first of all, as regards health. Different 
people have propounded different rules for the 
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extent permitted by circumstances, ‘ pure air, pure 
water, imadultenited food, sweet attd dry dwell- 
ings*’ All tlieae, it may be urged, and unfortti- 
nately with some truth, are beyond the reach of 
the poor ; but, so far as pure air is concerned, 
some hiuts are given by Canon Kingsley which 
may be useful even to the poor, or to employers 
who cure for the poor. He describes what ho calls 
‘ the two hreaths,’ and their effects. The two are, 
of course, the breath you take in — ^whioh ” is, or 
ought to bo, pure air, composed, on the whole, of 
oxygen and nitrogen, with a minute portion of 
carbonic acid’— and the breath you give out, 
which ‘is an impure air, to which has been 
added, among other matters which will not sup- 
port life, an excess of carbonic acid.’ He then 
points out that this carbonic acid gas, when warm, 
is lighter than the air, and ascends ; and, when at 
the same temperature as common air, is heavier 
than that air, and descends, lying along the floor, 
‘just as it lies often in the bottom of old wells or 
old brewers’ vats, as a stratum of poison, killing 
occasionally the men who descend into it.’ Hence 
a word, of admoia'tion is addressed to those who 
think nothing of sleeping on the floor ; and hence, 
as ‘the poor are too apt, in times of distress, to 
pawn their bedsteads and keep their beds,’ the 
mends of the poor arc entreated never to let that 
happen, and to ‘keep the bedstead, whatever else 
niay go, to save the sleeper from the carbonic acid 
on the floor.’ How to get rid of the warm carbonic 
acid that rises to the ceiling, is a question which 
naturally leads to the subject of ventilation. Canon 
Kingsley takes to task those who hold that too 
much ‘ fuss ’ is made about ventilation, but pro- 
ceeds to shew that our ancestors did not get on 
very well without it, and that. ‘ wlien they got on 
well, it was because they had good ventilation in 
spite of themselves.’ Twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence enables him to say that, lor ventilating pur- 
poses, he knows ‘ no simpler method than putting 
into the chimney one of Avnott’s ventilators, which 
may he bought and fixed for a few shillings ; 
always remembering that it must be fixed into 
the chimney as near the ceiling as possible.’ 
AuoLiier simple method is recorainended. It is 
‘ employed in those excellent cottages which Her 
Majesty has built for her labourers round Windsor. 
Over each door a sheet of perforated zinc, some 
eighteen inches stpiare, is fixed, allowing the foul 
air to escape into the passage ; and in the ceiling 
of the passage a similar sheet of zinc, allowing it 
to escape into the roof. Fresh air, meanwhile, 
should be obtained from outside, by piercing the 
windows, or otherwise.’ And a hint is given to 
builders to let ‘ bedroom windows open at the top 
as well as at the bottom.’ To take exercise, and 


to allow free play to the lungs, are, of course, 
mentioned as necessary fur health ; and the chief 




causes of unhealth in children and young ladies 
arti summed up in throe words, * stillness, silence, 
and stays;’ whilst it is roundly stated that, ‘if 
you will look at eminent lawyers and famous 
orators who have attained a healthy old age, 
you will see that, wi every case, they are men, 
like the late Lord Palmerston ... of remark- 
able size, not merely in the upper, hut in the lower 
part of the chest ; men who had, therefore, a pecu- 
liar power of using the diaphragm to fill and to 
clear the lungs, and therefore to oxygenate the blood 
of the whole bod3^’ Unadulterated food Jim been 


cited as a great promoter of bealtb, when you can 
get it unadultcirated ; and even then, a kimwledgc'. is 
required of the various kinds, ‘ according as each 
tends to make hone, fat, or muscle.’ As for pure 
water, that sustainer of health, that gracious boon 
turned by mankind into the deadliost of poisoners, 
one’s very heart aches to think, that ‘ it is so near 
and yet so far.’ We may stand, as (Jaiion King- 
sley, cither in the body or in fancy, kIoimI, upon" a 
‘ little bridge across a certain brook,’ and sigh as 
we ‘look at all that beautiful water whicli God 
has sent us hither from the Atlantic and the 
ghosts of many an old Roman •millionaire and 
emperor, ‘from Menenius A.grippa and Nero down 
to Diocletian and Constantine,’ will rise up and 
mock us, and reproach us with the tliought that, 
though we have ‘learnt to patch together the 
neatest Greek and Latin verses,’ we, who call our- 
selves a civilised people, are letting thousands and 
ten thousands of gallons run to waste under that 
bridge and elsewbere, forgetful of bulbs, and aque- 
ducts, and tanks, and of the fact ‘ which every one 
should know, that more people, ami not strong 
men only, but women aiul little children too, are 
killed and wounded in Great Britivin every year 
by had water and want of water together, than 
were killed and wounded in any battle ’ of modtu'u 
date. Rut can we hope with Ounou Kingsley that 
the day will come when the ‘ poor old %vater-com- 
panies,’ which ‘ swerve and gib at the very mention 
of constant water-supply, like a poor horse set to 
draw a load which he feels is too heavy for him,’ 
will be replaced by ‘ the oilicera of a corporation or 
of the government,’ by ‘water-policemen’ infect, 
‘who can enter people’s houses when they will, 
andj if they find anything wrong with the water, 
set it to rights with a high hand, and even sum- 
mon the people who have set it wrong, a power 
which, in a free country, must never he given to 
the servants of any iirivate company?’ Tlmre 
may be many and reasonable obstacles to such a 
hope, hut its fulfilment would he an inestiniahio 
gain to health amongst us. It would at least 
increase the chances for ns, who ‘all live too fast 
and work too hard,’ and amongst wliom ‘ the weak 
have to compete on equal terms with the strong,’ 
consequently, ‘ crave for artificial strength,’ and 
kelp on ‘ the growing degeneracy of a popxilatiun 
striving in vain, by stimulants and narcotics, to 
fight against those slow poisons with which our 
greedy barbarism, miscalled civilisation, has sur- 
rounded them from the cradle to the grave.’ Thus 
docs Wisdom, in the person of Canon Kingsley, cry 
aloud about health ; and Ms doctrines, he tells his 
readers, are promulgated in such hooka as Dr 
Andro'W Combe’s Physiology applied to .Health and 
JSdiiGtition, and Madame do Waul’s Pradir.al Hints 
on the Mioml, Menial, and Physical Tradning of 
Girls, as well as in certain tracts published by 
Messrs Jarrold, Paternoster Row, ib'r tlie Jjadit‘.s’ 
Sanitary Association, espcciiilly one wbich bears 
the title of The Placlchole in our oimi Bedrooms ; i.)r 
Lankester’s School Manual of Health; and a man mil 
on ventilation, published by the Metropolitan 
Working-classes Association for the Improvement 
of Public Health. 

And now, secondly, as reganls education, for 
which but a small space Jius been reserved. 
Here, again, Canon Kingsley, in his character of 
Wisdom crying aloud, utters doctrine both old 
and new, which cannot he gainsaid, but, though the 
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schoolmaster is now abroad in earnest, is not likely 
to be heeded so much as it deserves. > We are cer- 
tainly mending, but there are still ugly symptoms 
of a disposition to cram rather than feed the minds 
of both boys and girls, and to commit the serious 
mistake of confounding education with a process 
of intellectual forcing. For what is education ? 
Is it a knowledge of' the ‘three royal EsV No. 
Is it ‘ the knowledge which would enable you to 
take the highest prizes given by the Society of 
Arts, or any other body?’ No. An educated 
person is one who, though wholly innocent of 
Ijook-learning, has had all faculties of body, mind, 
and heart, fully, proj)ortionately, harmoniously 
educed, brought out, developed so as to form 
‘at once a reverent yet a self-assured, a graceful 
and .-yet a valiant, an able and yet an eloq:Uent 
personage.’ By all means let book-learning, let 
Latin and Greek, even in the case of girls, be 
added, if you please ; but all that sort of thing is 
‘ only instruction, a necessary ground-work, in an 
age like this, for making practical use of your 
educjition ; but not the education itself.’ Above 
all things, let science, before which Ignorance 
stands aghast, approaching Nature as if she were 
‘ a parrot or a monkey ’ that may ‘ bite,’ enter into 
the course of training ; and of manifold science 
let the favourite portion be natural history, to 
wliich belongs bio-geology. There should be no 
need to point out how eminently suited are 
the various branches of natural history, handy 
as they are to be studied by soldier, sportsman, 
traveller, tourist, pedestrian, and even strolling 
invalid, to produce that combination of sound 
body and sound mind which is the best of health 
as well as the best of education. Bio-gcology, 
however, is an ‘infant science,’ and, on that 
account, deserves a few special remarks. It is 
‘the science which treats of the distribution of 
plants and animals over the globe, and the causes 
of that distribution j’ and as it requires the student 
to ask all plants or animals met with, not only 
what are their names, but also where they come 
from, how they came where they are, whether they 
are thriving or dying out, and similar questions, it 
is clear that a sound knowledge of the subject, 
which is treated of ‘in the works of Forbes, 
Darwin, Wallace, Hookei*, Moritz Wagner, and 
other illustrious men,’ would involve something 
very like a liberal education. 

And now, with a few words touching the educa- 
tion of girls and women, let this article he con- 
cluded. They are going to he ‘developed/ Canon 
Kingsley says, and made to ‘ read more books, and 
do more sums, and pass examinations, and stoop 
over desks at night after stooping over some other 
emidoyment all day and they are to bo taught 
‘Latin, and even Greek.’ So be it, if only by 
learning Greek they be induced to read and profit 
by the history of Nausicaa, and copy her — ^if not to 
the extent of ‘washing the household clothes,’ at 
least so far as learning ‘ to play at hall ; and sing, 
in the open air and sunshine, not in theatres and 
concert-rooms by gas-light ; and try to look like 
her, and be like her, of whom Wordsworth sang,’ 
the Highland lassie of immortal memory. ■ If the 
modern notion of assimilating the education of 
girls to that of hoys mean only that they are ‘to 
learn more lessons, and to study what their brothers 
are taught, in addition to what their mothers were 
taught,’ Canon Kingsley hopes ‘that the scheme 


will sink into that limbo whither, in a free and 
tolerably rational country, all imperfect and ill- 
considered schemes are sure to gravitate,’ Other- 
wise, it mxist he remembered that girls must have 
some ‘training analogous to our public-school 
games.’ They should be exercised also in that 
‘pure and noble, useful and cultivated thrift’ 
Avhich renders the ‘average German young lady’ 
not a whit the less a lady and an oimament — hut 
very much more, a woman and a prop of the 
household-— than the average young lady of Great 
Britain. Parents naturally like to see their 
daughters ‘as well dressed as possible,’ and at as 
little cost as possible ; and the cares of many a 
household would be lightened if the daughters, to 
say nothing of cooking, were to be ‘ practical 
milliners and mautua-makers ; and, by maldng 
their own clothes gracefully and well, exercise 
thrift in clothing,’ Lastly, mothers complain to 
Canon Kingsley that girls are apt to turn the game 
of ‘Kussian Scandal’ — ^in which ‘a story, repeated 
in secret by one ijlayer to another, comes out at 
the end .... utterly unlike the original ’—into 
‘ mischievous earnest and, by a habit of exagger- 
ation ‘ in repeating a conversation or describing an 
event,’ to cau.se all manner of ‘ slanders, scandals, 
and what not.’ What is the cure for this evil '\ 

‘ Some training,’ Canon Kingsley says, ‘ in natural 
science,’ than which nothing is more potent to 
produce a habit of looking at facts without fancies, 
and of observing accuracy in detail. 

THE TWO GERMAN CRUSOES. 

In the Atlaiitic, about midway between the coast 
of South America and the Cape of Good Hope, in 
37° 6’ south latitudij, lies the island of Tristan da 
Cunha, with two lesser islands in its neighbour- 
hood. The CJiallenger, H.M. ship, commanded by 
Captain Nares, now on a scientific expedition, 
reached Tristan da Cunha late at night, on the 
14th October 1873. Next morning, a landing was 
effected, and the island, which is nineteen or 
twenty miles in circumference, was found to have 
a settlement of eighty souls in all. The history of 
this little colony is curious. In 1816, a comipa.ny 
of British artillery was stationed on the island, 
with a view to keep watch on Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then in captivity in St Helena. It seems almost 
ridiculous to have taken this precaution, for St 
Helena is about thirteen hundred miles distant, and 
one would think the guard could have been of no 
avail. Perhaps it was thought, that in the various 
mad. schemes to rescue Napoleon, Tristan da Cunha 
might have been made a base of operations. When 
the illustrious captive died in 1821, the British 
soldiers were withdrawn, leaving only a corporal 
of the name of Glas-s, wdth one or two companions, 
to take charge of the small fort that had been 
erected. 

From his name, we should suppose that Glass 
was a Scotchman. At all events, ho cleverly 
adapted himself to his position. The land being 
fertile, he set to work, cultivating potatoe-s, cab- 
bages, and other vegetahle,s, bred goats and pigs, 
and made a business of selling these vegetable 
and animal products to captains of ships wdio 
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in passing stood in need of ■ fresh, provisiona. 
Known as Governor Glass, ho hocamo a man. of 
noLe in the South A.tlantie. The settlement over 
which he boro away throve apace. In. 183!), it 
auiouiited to twenty-seven persons — seven men, 
six women, and fomdeon children. They had 
three hundred acres of land in tillage, and ox- 
tensive pastnres, with sovonty h(3ad of cattle, a 
huadrad sheep, and inmiinerable goats, pigs, an<l 
poultry--aIlogether a thriving concern, though a 
little solitary. In due course, Governor Glass 
died, hut the settlement continued, and still con- 
tin ues'i presenting one of the many examples of 
the success attending English colonisation, on 
however small and unassisted a scale. Since the 
decease of Glass, there has been no recognised 
chief. The oldest man at present, Peter Green, 
is at the head of affairs. When ships touch at 
tho island, Peter acts a.s apolcesmau and sale.sinan. 
Tliere is now more stock in trade to work upon 
than in early times ; for the cattle have increaHcd 
to six hundred, and there is an equal number of 
sheep. As ships can generally exchange quantities 
of tea, sugar, Hour, aud other artichM ibr the 
produce of the island, a pretty brisk trade iu the 
way of barter is carried on. The islanders also 
have some coniraercial negotiations with the Ciqui 
of Good Hope, where they find a market for their 
i wool. ■ , 

It was at this thriving little settlement, as has 
been said, that the GhalUn-ger arrived in the connse 
of its cruise. The account of what was seen and 
learned on tho occasion, luis been given by Cap- 
tain Davis in Tha GBoyrai^hkal Ma(ja"inp. (August 
1874), and is so interesting, as regards the rescue 
of two Germans, named Stoltenholf, from one of 
the islands of the group, Idiat wo feel pleasure in 
condensing it, for the benefit of our readers. 

In 1870, the younger of the two Germans, a sailor, 
had been wrecked, aud with some companions was 
treated ho.spitably at Tristan da Cunha. Taken 
off by a ship, he wa.s brought to Europe ; but find- 
ing his family ruined by the war, ho determined ' 
to return, bringing his elder brother with him. 
The two hrothom accordingly carried out their 
resolution of trying to rcacli aud settle iu the 
amall English colony. 

j ‘At St Helena,’ proceeds the narrative, ‘they 
expended their little stock of money on an outfit 
suited to their new life, and among other necc.s- 
saries became tho owners of an old whale-boat, the 
■ best they could get for the money at their disposal, 
and in Hoyeiuhor 1871, embarked with all their 
treasures for Tristan da Cunha, in tho American 
whaler Jam, Captain Mtmder. On the jias-sage, 
llie captain, from some unexplainable reason, 
■worked so strongly on the minds of his pas.sc:nger 3 
as to persuade them to land on Inaccessible Island, 
instead of tho one they were bound to. Captain 
Mandex desciubed the island as fertile, and having 
; a valley that led from tire beach to the summit, 

I ami' that on all occasions when he had landed ho 
I had seen numbers of wild pigs and goats. 


‘The brothers were landc.d on the 27tl) Novem- 
ber 1871 ; their stores cmiHistcd of 'their whale- 
boat, some rice, Hoar, biscnils, sugar, tea and 
coffee, some salt, a litths tobacco and peppci’, and 
a .small supply of sj>irilr-! and -wine, sumo empty 
barrels for oil, lamp, matclicH, a rilh;, fowling- 
piece, shot, powder, Tlit'.y also had a lew 
tools, a wheelbarrow, cooking nteusils, some seed- 
potatoes lUid gardcn-.si'.eds, a dug and pups, d:ft. 
Their library con.sisted of eight or ton volumes of 
vexy mi.scellaneou3 rt;ading, witli Avlfn.‘.b they got 
intimately acquainted before tlniy left the i.sbuxd. 

‘They ■^vei’c landed on the ebingle beach on the 
west side of the island, from which, by a ravine, 
there was very difficxxlt access to the snnxmit of 
the cliffs. Four days after they landed, a party 
of sixteen men, in two boats, arrived from. Tristan 
da Cunha. The Java had been bccalmeil off that 
island, and the captain had given information of 
tho landing of the two brothers, and as tho sealing 
aetxaou had set iu, tho Tx'istan da Cunha men sot 
out at once fur Inaccessible Island ; the.y behaved 
with much kindxxess to the brothers, jtuinted out 
tlmt the position they had chostni on. the north- 
west aide of tho island exposed them to prevailing 
wimls, and advised tlioiu to shift thidr ijuarters 
to tho iioi-tih-east side, which they at onco xigreed 
to do, and the Tristan da Cunlia men took all 
tludr storc.s round, aud .shewed them how to bxxild 
a hut, and soon after left then*, promising to visit 
them at Christinas ; awl the brothers at onco set 
to work buibUng their house near a watotfall, 
clearing the ground, and ])lanting_ their seed, and 
otherwise xnaking preparations fox* a long stay. 
Firewood rvas pleutiful, .and by aid of the long 
grass they could reach tho summit of the i-sland, 
where there were about four mile.s of broken, 
uneven ground. The beach was about a mile 
long, with a strip of ground back to tJie foot of 
tho cliffs, 

‘Using tin? boat, they captured nineteen seals. 
The first house they Imilt failed to keep out 
the rain, and they had to build another j but 
while thu.s working hard at their house and 
plantation, they were cpxickly consuming their 
store of provisions without replenishing it, and 
they soon became fully aware that the time 
Avould arrive when they must be cxitiro.ly depend- 
ent on homo produce. They occasionally used 
their boat iu sealing, but unfortunately she •was too 
heavy for two men to handle, and got so damaged 
that they could only keep her afloat by constjiutly i 
baling. This was a momentous event to the poor ! 
fellows, as, in the beginning of April 1873, tho ' 
tuasoclc-grass growing on the cliff xit tho back of | 
their hut, and by me.ans of wliich they were i 
enabled to get to the summit of tho iwlaw.l, ac(.'i- ! 
dentally canght fire as they were clearing tho | 
ground by burning, and tho only wav left thorn of 
ascending was by going round to tlxo north-west 
8i<le in their boat: thus by tbo accident to the 
boat their means of sub.sistonco wa.s cub off: how- 
ever, nothing daunted, they cut their ivhtde-boat 
in two, and built up a stern on the best half, and 
christened thoii* extraordinary looking craft the 
Sea-cart, and by moans of the Sea-cart they were 
enabled to get roxind the point and to the sumxnit 
of the island, on which were pigs and goats ; the.y 
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found the flesh of the latter extremely good, but 
that of the pigs was unpalatable, ,owing to their 
feeding partially on sea-birds. 

‘ On the 14th of May, an English ship hove in 
sight, and a fire was lighted to attract attention, as 
their boat was not safe to go outside the kelp in. 
The captain afterwards reported at Tristan da 
Cunha, that he had seen two persons on the island, 
also a square-stci'ued boat, but that no one came 
olT, and that there appeared to be too much surf 
for him to atteiiipt a landing. 

‘The poor fellows’ hearts sunk within them as 
they saw the ship bear away from tbe island, as 
winter was setting in on them with heavy gales 
and much rain ; moreover, in one of the gales, their 
Sea-cart w'as washed ofl: the beach and wrecked, 
leaving them no means of getting to the accessible 
side except by swimming round a high bluff : this 
great loss occurred in June. In May they dug 
their potatoes, and in the following month some 
of the other vegetables were fit for food ; but being 
unable to reach the top of the island, the store of 
provisions ran short, and towards the middle of 
August the two brothers were greatly reduced in 
strength. Although fish could be caught in plenty 
at a little distance from the shore, but few could be 
taken from the rocks, so that the loss of their boat 
stopped that means of supply. 

‘In the middle of August, the male penguins 
landed to prepare their nests for the season, and at i 
the beginning of September w^ere followed by the | 
females, who began laying ; the day before this j 
happened, the brothers had eaten their last potato, ' 
and, but for the timely supply of eggs for food, 
they would have perished. 

‘In September, a passing Trench vessel coin- 
municated with them, and, in return for some 
penguins’ eggs, they obtained about half a hundred- 
weight of Ijiscuit, and were disappointed of a fur- 
ther supply of stores by the captain putting to 
sea. In October (1872), a sealing schooner, named 
the Themis, coramirnicated, and landed six men 
from Tristan da Cunha. Tlie captain of the 
Themis gave the brothers a small quantity of 
salt pork, biscuit, and tobacco. On leaving, the 
captain promised to return in a few weeks’ time, 
hut did not do so. At the end of October, the 
supply of penguins’ eggs failed, and on the 10th 
of November the biscuits and pork were finished, 
and necessity obliged them to make preparation for 
swimming round the bluff in search of food. Their 
powder, matches, and other things requiring to be 
kept dry, were secured in a cask, which they towed 
round the bluff. The night was spent at the foot 
of the cliff, and the following day, with great diffi- 
culty, they succeeded in reaching the ridge, and, 
crossing over to the west side, descended to their 
first landing-place. A pig was shot, and they 
enjoyed a hearty meal of fresh meat, the first they 
})ad partaken of for many months. In this way 
they lived until the 10th of December, having shot 
six goats. A hut was built at this time on the 
plateau, to shelter themselves when hunting. 

‘ An American whaling schooner visited them, 
from which they obtained some small supplies, but 
they would not take that opportunity ot leaving 
the island, expecting the return of the Themis. 
A party of Tristan da Cunha men also landed on 
the west side, and captured no fewer than forty 
seals. During tlie stay of the party, they shot , 
eight of the remaining twelve goats, and, on ^ 
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leaving, assured the brothers that the Themis would 
most certainly call the next month. Although 
anxious to leave the island, the brothers were 
unwilling to go to Tristan da Cunha, feeling that 
they would not be welcome. For ten months tliey 
were without communication with their fellow- 
men. 

‘In January 1873, Frederic again swam round 
the bluft*, mounted the clifi') and succeeded in 
shooting four pigs ; these were thrown over the 
cliff to the brother below : he refrained from 
shooting the remaining four goats. At the end of 
the month, Frederic rejoined his brother, and the 
day after he did so a party from Tristan da Cunha 
landed on the west side, and either shot or caught 
the remaining four goats, which they took away 
with them. They did not communicate with the 
Germans, and as this was intentional, the brothers 
considered that their object was to drive them 
from the island. Probably the Tristan da Cunha 
people considered that their residing on the island 
interfered with their hunting-ground ; at all events, 
after their kindness to them on arriving on the 
island, their conduct was at least inexplicable. 

‘In February, potatoes and other vegetables, 
mixed with pigs’ fat, formed their daily food ; but 
in March, that food being exhausted, another visit 
was paid to the plateau, and the goats were then 
missed, which they had abstained from shooting, 
but they shot several pigs. At this time, their 
one great comfort, tobacco, failed, and this to a 
German is more than we English should feel ; 
they tried to replace it by dried leaves, but with- 
out success. ■ 

‘The dogs which they had brought on shore 
broke loose, and played sad havoc among the pen- 
guins, killing great numhei-s, and as one was 
apparently mad, the three were shot. It was now 
decided that the brothers should separate for a 
time, the elder to remain on the plateau to provide 
food, whilst the younger remained below to melt 
down and store the fat, and attend to the clearing ; 
the want of salt prevented curing tlie flesh. Three 
young pigs had been caught and got down the 
cliffs without injury, then secured to a cask and 
towed round the point, but were nearly drowned 
on their passage ; they were placed in a sty, and 
fed with grass and what could be spared from the 
garden, and also with penguins’ eggs, when pro- 
curable. 

‘At the end of April, the elder rejoined the 
younger, and in the attempt to convey two more 
pigs round the bluff, was nearly drowned ; the 
pigs were. In June, Frederic again went to the 
plateau, and remained there until the 18th of 
August ; the brothers were not altogether without 
communication during that time, for, excepting 
when the noise of the wind or surf prevented, they 
could hold a kind of conversation. In June, July, 
and August, they lived on pigs’ flesh only ; the 
penguins then began to lay, and in their eggs they 
had abundance of food.’ 

Evidently, this precarious mode of life could 
not last. The brothers had made a grievous mis- 
take in not following out their original intention 
of settling in Tristan da Cunha, and subsequently 
they committed a serious blunder in not taking the 
earliest opportunity of leaving a spot where they 
endured a series of extraordinary hardships. At 
length they had the good fortune to be happily 
rescued. The captain of the Ghallenger, wlicn 
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at Tristan da Cunha, having heard that two Ger- 
mans had landed on Inaccessible Island, twenty 
miles to the south-west, two years previously, 
feared they were in difficxrlties, and went to their 
succour. The ship arrived at the island on the 
16th of October, found the two unfortunate exile-s, 
took them on board, and carrying them oil', termin- 
ated their wretched Ilohinson Crusoe-like existence. 

w. a 




DOMESTIO SERVANTS. 

How to find these, appears to be a growing diffi- 
culty. From the changes taking place in our 
social system, young women who were disposed 
to hire themselves as ‘helps,’ are gradually be- 
coming more scarce. One is glad to know that 
there is such an improvement in the general 
condition of affairs, that many are above takini 
wages to assist in household work ; hut the ques- 
tion obviously arises, ‘ What is to be done ? ' 
The answer, given in a very stmight-forward 
manner by Tho Quean, a singularly well-conducted 
‘Lady’s newspaper,’ is, that the young females 
in many families should begin to make thern- 
• selves useful in household work, instead of 
standing idly aloof on their gentility. As far 
as we can see, it has' in some quarters come 
to this. To quote from this clover newspaper : 
‘'We hear day by day of the difficulty of finding 
employment for middle-class women on one haucl, 
and on the other of the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate domestic help. Let the women of middle- 
class households return to the habits' of the days of 
their grandmothers and great-grandmothers, and 
the difficulty would in a measure cease. Formerly, 
the spinning and weaving, the baking and brew- 
ing, the pickling and preserving needed for the 
household took up the time of the women-folk 
entirely. The girls were not incumbrances then, 
but useful members, who did much worlc in their 
raothers’ houses before they migrated to their ow]>4fi'c 
Now the need for these houschold^pw|^‘'5’^^'^g 
less, and even what remains i|,.8ffiltle over to hired 
hands, while the daughte^/STthe household pass 
dreary days in tatting oyTlair-dressing, in gossip or 
noyel-readiug, in aimless walks or objectless « tirac- 
tising It would be a fiu- better and more healthy 
condition of tlnngs if the daughters put aside all 
false notions as to the “ ungentility” of household 
work— -if they made bods, and cleaned and dusted, 
and cooked and washed— in a word, performed 
themselves all the necessary work of the housc- 
hoiti Use makes all things easy, and household 
worlc done by willing and deft fingers is not so 
tiring a thing by a long way as the work of a 
teachoj', or ot a shop-gii-l, or of a seamstress. At 
present there appears .to be an idea that the doim^ 
ot household work involves something that & 
degrading-and gentility is the thing to %e aimed 
at, loss ot caste the tiling to he feared. The rush 
01 incompetont women to he governesses is simply 
absuiyl. Which is better ofli, a daily governess 
f'^'Pected to teach and keep in order a class 
of children from ten m the morning till six in the 
evening, and who ‘receives for this a salary of L.30 
a year ; or a housemaid, whose wages arc h.$0, with 
appearance to 

keep up i V inch is really best off, the nursery 


governess or the nursery - niiud '? the ordimu-y 
governess or the cook? There are many women 
who ought to work, and who must work, but ivho 
have neither the education nor the cajiaidty U) be 
governesses or nurses of any value. We believe 
that few women undertake the last-named offic;e 
wdfcliout some special vocation for it ; but we know 
that there are many — we may say hundreds — rif 
governesses who dislike their work, and. who tlo it 
inefficiently, because they neither know how to set 
about it, nor do they care how it is done. It would 
be a happy clay for many women if they could free! 
themselves from the shackles of gentility whicli 
compel tliem to become and remain inferior gover- 
nesses, and could undertake house-woik, which 
they would do with satisfaction to themselves and 
others. We can conceive nothing so utterly ivcari- 
some as the life of a teacher or governess whose 
heart is not in her work ; and, in comparison with 
such, the life ' of the most thorough household 
drudge is honourable and iiseruh’ Apropos_ to 
observations of this character, Mias Emily Faith- 
ful, in Woman and Worh, says, in reference to 
the ingenious and hand-soiling labours o.f Wait, 
Stephenson, and Faraday : ‘ So, too, no woinan 
who lets herself he deterred by that word mcnia!, 
need ever liopc to make for herself a place! amongst 
the ; workers in the world. Rut it will be said ; 
“Whatever the original meaning of tho wor<l 
may have been, it has now becorao synonymous 
with much that is undignified. We do not care 
what its derivation is, if derivation no longer 
accords with the meaning it conveys,” To this 
there is but one answer — no work can he dignified 
which is useless. We have seen little pincushif)n.s, 
fairy-like in their tiny^ neatness, and could not but 
admire the deftness of the fingers that had made 
them, while we sighed at the .rubbishy character 
of the product, useless to the producer and to 
everybody else. Truly the housemaid of the lady 



How throbs my all hut (juat, ' 

And breathe the to id] 

I mind me how the dvy?f® oi’orpast ’ 

How like the unseen vuissuo of it, all. 

And the sad weeks of sickfj'owth 
Be crowned with death, the' swell, 

And as I think of this, I feel a g.t shew’tl, 

Of gratitude my heart and bosourds could / u 
A sweet enlargement of tho breast, ti. ^ ’ 

■ More than the tongue may speak or 
The which God takes as a thank-offering,” 

Prom one who knows the uCtes,.hnt-ca,unot'H^- “ 
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STORY 01^ GEISELL COCHRANE. 
The Cochranes are an old family in Scotland. They 
rose to distinction in the fifteenth century, and have 
always been remarkable for courage and ingenuity. 
Sir William Cochrane was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Cochrane in 1647, and advanced to tlie 
dignity of Earl of Dundonald in 1669. His grand- 
son was Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, who, 
along with Sir Patrick Plume of Polwarth, was 
concerned in the political troubles which, in the 
reign of James 11. , brought ruin on the Stewart 
dynasty. While Hume was so fortunate as to 
escape abroad, Cochrane was taken prisoner in the 
rising under the Earl of Argyll, and, heing con- 
ducted to Edinburgh, was iguominiously lodged in 
the Tolhooth, on the 3d July 1685, there to await 
his trial as a traitor. The day of trial came, and, 
as a matter of course, he was condemned to death. 

Sir John Cochrane was married, and had a family 
of several sons, and at least one daughter, Grisell. 
P’his young lady, who w'as about eighteen j’-ears 
of age, emulated in courage and resources Grisell 
Hume, whose story, under her married name of 
I^ady Grisell Baillie, has lately been told in these 
pages. Living at the same period, it is not unlikely 
that they were acquainted wdth each other. In 
their heroic efforts, there was, at all events, a re- 
markable similarity, for each exerted herself in no 
ordinary manner to save the life of her fatlier. 

While lying nuder sentence of death in that 
gloomy Tolbooth, Sir John Cochrane was j)er- 
mitted to see members of his family. Afraid, 
bowever, of implicating hi.s sons, he forbade 
tliem to visit him until they could take a last 
larewell on the night previous to his execution. 
His daughter, however, was allowed to come as 
often and stay with him as long as she pleased. 
The chief subject of their conversation was an 
appeal made to the king for mercy. Although 
several friends interested themselves in trying to 
procure a remission of the sentence, there were no 
sanguine expectations that they would be success- 
ful. As the time wore on, Grisell’s fears increased 
in intensity ; and, without explaining herself to 


any one, she resolved to make a bold attempt to 
postpone her father’s fate, if not to save him. A , 
short time before the death-warrant was expected 
hy the privy-council in Edinburgh, she mentioned 
to her father that some urgent affair would prevent 
her from seeing him again for a few days. Alarmed 
at this, and penetrating her design of effecting 
some hazardous jjroject in his favour, he warned 
her against any rash enterprise. Her answer was 
brief and emphatic : ‘ I am a Cochrane ; ’ and so 
tenderly bidding him adieu, she departed to per- 
form as extraordinary an exploit as over fell to the 
lot of a j’-oung and daring female. 

Next morning, long ere the ' inhabitants were 
astir, Grisell was some miles on her road to the 
Borders. She had attired herself as a young serv- 
ing-woman, journeying on a borrowed horse to the 
house of her mother. So equipped and well 
mounted, she on the second day reached in safety 
the abode of her old nurse, who lived on the Eng- 
lish side of the Tweed, four miles beyond the' town 
of Berwick. In this woman she knew she could 
place implicit confidence, and to her, therefore, 
she revealed her secret. She had resolved, she 
said, to make an attempt to save her father’s life, 
by stopping the postman, an equestrian like her- 
self, and forcing him to deliver up his hags, in 
which she expected to find the fiital warrant. 
Singular as such a determination may appear in a 
delicate young woman, especially if we consider 
that she was aware of the arms always carried by 
the man to whose charge the mail was committe(l, 
it is nevertheless an undoubted fact that such was 
her resolution. In pursuance of this design, she 
had brought with her a brace of small pistols, 
together with a horseman’s cloak, tied up in a 
bundle, and hung on the crutch of her saddle ; and 
now borrowed from her nurse the attire of her 
foster-brother, which, as he was a slight-made lad, 
fitted her reasonably well. 

At that period, all those appliances which at this 
day accelerate the progress of the traveller were 
unknown, and the mail from London, which now 
arrives in less than twelve hours, took eight days 
in reaching the Scottish capital. Miss Cochrane 
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thus calculated on a delay of sixteen or seventeen 
days in the execution of her father’s sentence-— 
a space of tinac vdiich she deemed amply suffi- 
cient to give a fair trial to the treaty set on foot 
for iiis liberation. She had, by means which it is 
unnecessary here to detail, possessed herself of 
the most minute information with regard to the 
places at which the postmen re.sted on their 
journey, one of which was a small puhlic-house, 
kept by a widow, on the outskirts of the little 
town of Belford. There the man who received the 
bag at Durham was accustomed to arrive about six 
o’clock in the morning, and take a few hours’ 
repose before proceeding farther on Ms journey. 
In pursuance of the plan laid down by Miss Coch- 
rane, she arrived at this inn about an hour after 
the man had composed himself to sleep, in the 
hope of being able, by the exercise of her wit and 
dexterity, to ease him of his charge. 

Having horse into the stable — which 

was a duty that devolved on tlie guests at this 
little public-house, from its mistress having no 
hostler— she entered the only apartment which the 
house afforded, and denmnded some refreshment, 

‘ Sit down at the end of that table,’ said the old 
woman, ‘ for the best I have to give yon is there 
already ; and be pleased, my bonny man, to make 
as little noise as you can, for there ’s ane asleep in 
that bed that I like ill to disturb.’ Miss Cochrane 
promised fairly ; and after attempting to eat some 
of the viands, which were the remains of the sleep- 
ing man’s meal, she asked for some cold water. 

‘What !’ said the old dame, as she handed it to 
her, ‘ye are a water-drinker, are ye 'I It’s but an 
ill custom ibr a change-house,’ 

‘I am aware of that,’ replied her guest, ‘and 
therefore, when in a public-house, alway.s pay for 
it the price of the stronger potation, which I cannot 
take.’ 

‘Indeed — well, that is hut just,’ responded the 
(lame ; ‘ and I think the more of you for such 
reasonable conduct,’ 

‘Is the well where you get this water near at 
hand V said the young lady ; ‘ for if you will take 
the trouble to bring me some from it, as this is 
mther tepid, it shall he considered in the reckon- 

‘ It is a good bit off,’ said the woman ; ‘ but I 
cannot refuse to fetch some for such a civil discreet 
lad, and will be as ([uick as I can. But, for any 
sake, take care and don’t meddle wdtb these pistols,* 
she continued, pointing to a pair of p)istols on the 
table, ‘ for they are loaded, and I am always terri- 
fied for them.’ 

Saying this, she disappeared ; and Miss Cochrane, 
who would have contrived some other errand for 
her, had the well been near, no sooner saw the door 
shut than she passed, with trembling eagerness, 
and a cautious but rapid step, across the floor to I 
the place where the man lay soundly sleeping, in 
one of those close wooden bedsteads comtnon in the 
houses of the poor; the door of which was left half 
open to admit the air, and which she opened still 


wider, in the hope of seeing the mail-hag, and 
being able t<j seize upon it. But what was her 
dismay when she beheld only a part of the integu- 
ment which contained what she -would have .sacri- 
ficed her life a thousand times to obtain, just 
peeping out from below the shaggy head and 
brawny shoulders of its keeper, who lay in such a 
position upon it as to give not the smallest hope of 
its extraction without his being aroused from his 
nap ! A few bitter moments of observation served 
to convince her that, if she obtained possession of 
this treasure, it must be in some other %vay ; and 
again closing the door of the heel, she approached 
the pistols, and having taken them one by one 
from the holsters, she as quickly as possible drew 
out their loading, which having secreted, she re- 
turned them to their cases, and resuraetl her seat 
at the foot of the table. Here she had barely time 
to recover from the agitation into which the fear 
of the man’s awaking during her recent occupation 
had thrown her, wlien the old woman returned 
with tiie water ; and having taken a draught, of 
which she stood much in need, she settled her 
account much to her landlady’s content, by paying 
for the water the price of a pot of beer. Having 
then carelessly asked and ascertained how much 
longer the other guest was likely to continue his 
sleep, she left the house, and mounting her horse, 
she set off at a trot in a different direction from 
that in which she had arrived. 

Making a circuit of two or three miles, she once 
more fell into the high-road between Belford and 
Berwick, where she walked her horse gently on, 
awaiting the coming up of the postman. Though 
all her faculties were now absorbed in one aim, 
and tlie thought of her father’s deliverance still 
reigned supreme in her mind, she could not help 
occasionally figuring to herself the possibility of 
her tampering with the pistols being discovered, 
and their loading replaced, in w'hich case it was 
more than likely that her life would be the forfeit 
of the act she meditated. A woman’s fears wmrld 
still intrude, notwithstanding all her heroism, 
and the glorious issue which promised to attend 
the success of her enterprise. When she at length 
saw and heard the postman advancing behind her, 
the strong necessity of the case gave her renewed 
courage ; and it was with perfect coolness that, on 
his coming close up, she civilly saluted him, jnit 
' her horse into the same pace with his, and rode on 
for some way in his company. He was a strong 
thick-set felfo-w', with a good-humoured coun- 
tenance, which did not seem to i^Iiss Cochrane, as 
she loolcod anxiously upon it, to savour much of 
hardy daring. He rode with the mail-bags strapped 
firmly to his saddle in front, clos(5 to the liolstets 
(for there were two), one containing the letters 
direct from London, and the other those taken up 
at the different post-offices on the road. After 
riding a short distance together, Miss Cochrane 
deemed it time, as they were nearly half-way 
between Belford and Berwick, to commence hm,' 
operations. She therefoi’e rode nearly clo.se to her 
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companion, and said, in a tone of 'determination : 
‘ Friend, I have token a fancy for those mail-hags 
of yours, and I must have them ; therefore, take 
my advice, and deliver them up quietly, for I am 
provided for all hazards. I am mounted, as you 
see, on a fleet steed ; I carry firearms ; and more- 
over, am allied with those who are stronger, though 
not holder than myself. You see yonder wood,’ 
slie continued, pointing to one at the distance of 
about a mile, with an accent and air meant to 
carry intimidation. ‘ Again, I say, take my advice J 
give me the hags, and speed back the road you 
came for the present, nor dare to apj)roach that 
wood for at least two or three hours to come.’ 

There was in such language from a stripling 
something so surprising, that the man looked on 
Miss Cochrane for an instant in silent and un- 
feigned amazement. ‘ It",’ said he, as soon as he 
found his tongue, ‘ you mean, my young master, to 
make yourself merry at my expense, you are wel- 
come. I am no soiir churl to take offence at the 
idle words of a foolish hoy. But if,’ he said, taking 
one of his pistols from the holster, and turning 
its muzzle towards her, ‘you are mad enough to 
harbour one serious thought of such a matter, I am 
ready for you. But, methinks, my lad, you seem 
at an age when robbing a garden or an old woman’s 
fruit stall would befit you better, if you must turn 
thief, than taking his majesty’s mails from a stout 
man such as I am upon his highway. Be thankful, 
however, that you have met with one who will not 
shed blood if he can help it, and sheer off before 
you provoke me to fire.’ 

‘Nay,’ said his young antagonist, ‘I am not 
fonder of bloodshed than you are ; but if you will 
not be persuaded, what caii I do ? For 1 have told 
you a truth — ffiaf mail I must and loill have. So 
now choose,’ she continued, as she drew one of the 
small pistols from under her cloak, and deliber- 
ately cocking it, presented it in his face. 

‘ Nay, then, your blood be on your own head,’ 
said the fellow, as he raised his hand and fired his 
pistol, which, however, only flashed in the pan. 
Dashing the weapon to the ground, he lost not a 
moment in pulling out the other, which he also 
aimed at his assailant, and fired with the same 
result. In a transport of rage and di.sappointment, 
the man sprang from his horse, and made an 
attempt to seize her ; but, by an adroit use of her 
spurs, she eluded his gravsp, and placed herself out 
of his reach. Meanwhile, his horse had moved 
forward some yards, and to_ see and seize the 
advantage in-esented by this circumstance was one 
and the same to the heroic girl, who, darting 
tOM'ards it, cauglit the bridle, and having led her 
prize off about a hundred yards, .stopped while she 
called to the thunderstruck postman to remind 
him of her advice about the wood. She then put 
both horses to their speed, and on turning to look 
at, the niixn she had robbed, had the pleasure of 
perceiving that her mysterious threat had taken 
(dfect, and he was now pursuing his way back to 
Belford, 

Miss Cochrane speedily entered the wood to 
which she had alluded, and tying the strange 


horse to a tree, out of all observation from the 
road, proceeded to unfasten the straps of the mail. 
By means of a sharp penknife, which set at de- 
fiance the appended locks, she was soon mistress of 
the contents, and Muth an eager hand broke open 
the government despatches, which were unerringly 
pointed out to her by their address to the Council 
in Edinburgh, and their imposing weight and 
broad seals of ofiice. Here she found not only the 
fatal warrant for her father’s death, but also many 
other sentences inflicting different degrees of pun- 
ishment on various delinquents. These, however, 
it may readily be supposed, she did not then stop 
to examine ; she contented herself with tearing 
them into small fragments, and placing them 
carefully in her bosom. 

The intrepid girl now mounted her steed, and 
rode off, leaving all the private iiapers where she 
had found them, imagining (what eventually 
proved the case) that they would be discovered ere 
long, from the hints she had thrown out about the 
wood, and thus reach their jiroper places of destina- 
tion. She now made all haste to reach the cottage 
of her nurse, where, having committed to the flames 
not only the fragments of the dreaded warrant, 
hut also the other obnoxious papers, she quicldy 
resumed her female garments, and was again, after 
this manly and daring action, the simple and unas- 
suming Miss Grisell Cochrane. Leaving the cloak 
and pistols behind her, to be concealed by her 
nurse, she again mounted her horse, and directed 
her flight towards Edinburgh, and, by avoiding as 
much as possible the high-road, and resting at 
sequestered cottages, as she had done before, and 
that only twice for a couple of hours each time, 
she' reached town early in the morning of the 
next day. 

It must now suffice to say, that the time gained 
l)y the heroic act related" above was productive 
oi’ the end for which it was undertaken, and that 
Sir John Cochrane was pardoned, at the instiga- 
tion of the king’s favourite counsellor, who inter- 
ceded for him in consemience of receiving a bribe 
of five thousand pounds from the Earl of Dun- 
donald. Of the feelings which on this occasion 
filled the heart of his courageous and devoted 
daughter, we cannot speak in adequate terms ; 
and it i.s perhaps best, at anyrate, to leave them 
to the imagination of the reader. The state of 
the times was not such for several years as to 
make it prudent that her adventure should be 
publicly known ; but after the Revolution, when 
the country was at length relieved from persecu- 
tion and danger, and every man was at liberty 
to speak of the trials he had undergone, and the 
expedients by which he had mastered them, her 
heroism was neither unknown nor unapproved. 
Miss Cochrane afterwards married Mr Ker of 
Morriston, in the county of Berwick ; and there 
can he little doubt that she proved equally affec- 
tionate and amiable as a wife, as she had already 
been dutiful and devoted as a daughter. Sir John 
Cochrane succeeded as second EaiT of Dundonald. 

The foregoing storiette, which we have con- 
densed mainly from an historical tradition by the 
late Dr R. Chambers, may possibly suggest, as ' in 
the case of Lady Grisell Baillie, tliat voting ladie.s 
in the seventeenth century must have excelled 
those of the nineteenth in heroic ardour. We 
doubt not, however, that under the ])rp,s.sur 0 of 
circumstances, there are many young females of 
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the present day, who, though tenderly nurtured, 
would be niiinuiled by a heroism in. facing danger 
<l[uite equal to that shewn 1;>y their predecessors 
centuries ago, 'W. 0. 


A WOBD ON- HEAT AND LIGHT. 

In our northern climate, cold is the predominant 
enemy. It is what all contend against at such 
cost as individual means can afford. To stave off 
this fell enemy of health and comfort, what efforts 
wdll not be employed. To secure a proper quantity 
of artificial beat, is a matter of universal effort dur- 
ing the inclemency of winter and spring. People 
huddle together, and very nearly stifle themselves 
for the sake of heat. In fact, the necessity . for 
heat is the cause of much of wliat we usually call 
the insanitary condition of dwellings. The sen- 
sation of cold is what all detest, and hence not a 
little of the overcrowding of Iiouses of which we 
hear BO much. 

Our need of artificial heat increases m propor- 
tion to the stage of national civilisation to whicli 
we have attained. There are races, indeed, to whom 
Nature has denied fuel, or to whom it has, more 
accurately, been conceded to so scanty aix extent 
that, except for cooking purposes, none can be 
employed. To this category belong the natives of 
Tibet, in spite of the rigours of their terrible 
climate, the Icelanders, the Esquiinaxxx, and the 
nomads of the extreme north of Asia. There are 
I others who, lilce the Quachos of South America, 

! are well-nigh too indolent to kindle a fire, and 
who ptrefer a meal on thin slices of sun-dried beef 
to any food which could not be prepared without 
some trouble and attention. But even the remote i 
negro nations of the interior of Africa are skilful | 
in metallurgy ; and the same may be said of the j 
wild dwellers beneath the black tents of Mongolia, , 
Tureomania, and Chinese Turkestan, to whom every ' 
root and thorny shrub that can iced the black- 
smith’s forgc-fire, or siqiply the brazier of the 
jeweller, is valuable. -IV^ood, indeed, the most 
ancient and general form of fuel, is probably the 
part of mankind’s inheritance which has been the 
. most wantonly dissipated. We are suffering now 
from the wastefulness of bygone generations, care- 
less trustees of those fore.sts on which depends the 
rainfall of a country no less than its store of fire- 
wood. Even North America is now beginning, in 
common -with luditq Greece, and Gaul, to deplore 
the reckless denudation of enormous tracts, once 
well timbered, ^but now condemned to sterility. 
Wood, in civilised remons, has become, the 
dearest of all varieties ot fuel, even for domestic 
use. Nor is this wonderful when w'e remember 
its weight and bulk, the severe labour attendant 
on its cutting and its transport, and its relatively 
low heating power. This last is but one-half 
that of coal, coke, or vegetable charcoal, which 
three varieties of carbon give an amount of heat 
that, for practical purposes, is nearly identical ; 
while peat iteelf, an immature form of coal, has 
but on’e-fiftli of the heat-producing force that is 
latent in the mineral for which, in some districts, 


If we w’ant s Jiiodoratc degroo of boat, it is pro- | 
vided in the donic-^tic lircidace, which will, at its j 
hottest, w’hitcn iron and melt thin Hhoo.ts of silver, | 
To melt gold, iron, or any of the more refractory 
metals, the heat of a blacksmith’.s forge, stiimilated 
by its monstrous bellows, has to^ <lq its host, nor is 
the operation certain, Por the fu.siou of Bcssonxcr 
steel, or for the bringing into a pasty condition of 
the mas.sivo armour-plaifis to b(? ndlcd out into 
breast-plates for those Goliat.hs of the deep, our 
war-ships, hot-air furnaces of Titani('. power, de- 
vouring tons of coal with Gargantuan ai>petil;e, 
and driving back intruders with flaming breath 
and lurid glow from their fiery jaws, have to 
be erected. Yet a chemist, in his quiet labora.- 
tory, disposes, on a small scale, of powers that far 
surpass those of the hugest artificial volcano that 
ever roared, lionlike, for prey in the .shape of bans 
and ingots of mallea-ble iron. His gas-furnace, hia 
air-fumace, emulate the fiercest effects of the iron- 
founder’s cavernous kilns. He turns a tap or txvo, 
and lo ! platinum, rbodium, and other metals pro- 
nounced infusible in all old text-books, arc as 
fluid as nxeltcd sealing-wax at tlic touch of Iho 
burning gases that feed the oxy-hydrogen Ixlowpipe. 
lie coiuiects, with a stout strap of burnislied 
copper, two brass binding-acrow.s, and Electricity 
hensclf becomes his handmaid, and burns, melts, 
or destroys whatever of a conducting nature ni.ay 
complete the galvanic circuit. But all these "brii- 
liant results are, in an economical point of view, 
worllilcss, and are attained by an amount of .ex- 
penditure, toil, anxiety, and disappoititment, which ' 
none but the patient explorer of physical science 
can appreciate. 

Friction, it might ho thought, xvould long siu<;e 
have been rendered available as a mode of gener- 
ating heat. There is in the •world st.) much of 
wasted water-jmwor, for instance, that an apparatus 
that -would produce, cheaply, considerixble calorific 
effects, could be arranged without much difficulty. 

A large iron wheel,^ driven by an endless band 
propelled by .steam, for years warmed the whole of 
a spacious factory. The method by which aavage.s 
procure fire by rubbing two sticks together, ris both ■ 
curious and well known. It is indeed slow and 
painful, a xvbite man requiring half an hour to 
achieve what an Indian can do after a few 
minutcB of vigilant toil ; but the discovery must 
have boon priceles,s to nation.g that know as little 
of flint ‘and steel as they did of Lueifers and 
Vestas. 

Chemical ivieans of producing heat scarcely 
' de.servo to be reckonecl. The addition of w.ater to 
quicklime, to pure aciils, or to alkaline metals, 
may, indeed, largely exert heating power ; but as 
none of tbe.se matters could have been pro.jiared 
without igireons distillation, it is certain that Llie 
heat wdiich they yield by any socoml.'U’y i)roceKs, 
is inferior to that e-xpended in Ihe, work <jf tlnur 
manufacture. The one facile, readily available, 
and easily gaixgod source of heat, is combustion, 
and its j)ractical merits far outweigh those of all 
recondite methods of procuring a high tempera- 
ture. There is little likelihood that" a new fuel 
will be discovered, while the carboniferous regions 
of the globe are now mapped out "witli at least 
approximative accuracy. We know that vmy 
large coal-fields lie as yet untouched by the 
miner’s pick, and tlnit this is especially the cast', 
in North America, Lidia, and Australia, But 
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unless machineiy can be made to do what has 
hitherto bc^en ])erformed by nianiijil labour, these 
vast subterranean reservoirs of combustible matter 
will yield abundant coal indeed, but not cheap 
<.'(.)al. In all countries, old and new, the steady 
rise of prices and of Avages forbids us to expect 
that our fires and our furnaces should ever he 
replenished at the low rates wliich formerly pre- 
vailed. If coal is ever again to be cheapened, the 
reduction in its cost will no doubt he clue to the 
advance of mechanical science, and to the suhstitu- ' 
tion of steel levers and Avinches, and the untiring 
might of steam, for the human then^s and sinews 
on Avliich Ave have as yet exclusively relied. 

A more hoi)eful prospect exists in the certainty 
that the high price of fuel Avill he an incentive to 
its more economical employment, and to manydis- 
coveries as to how the most may bo made of a 
product w'hich has up to the present time been 
wastefully laAushed. Scientific men have ahvays 
regretted to mark the grimy pall of smoke that 
overhangs our toAvns, and to reflect that that murky 
canopy Avas composed of innumerable particles of i 
uuhuint carbon, Avhile tAVO-thirds of the heat that j 
should have Avarmed our dwellings AA’-as ignorantly I 
suffered to escape through the reeking chimneys. : 
Then, too, in smelting-Avorks, and iu the subse- 
cpient processes to Avhich iron, copper, tin, and 
zinc are subjected, the consumption of coal is 
recklessly disproportioued to the results obtained. 
Those flaring fires that in many a district make 
hideous the blackness of the night Avith their lurid 
breath, devour, as if in Avantouness, an immense 
excess of valuable fuel over and above that Avhich 
is really represented by bars and pigs and rails of 
hammered iron. Necessity alone Avill induce us 
to take thought for the morroAA’-, and to derive the 
maximum of heating power from the minimum of 
costly coal. 

The employment of both gas and petroleum, 
the former, and more manageable, for domestic, 
the latter for manufacturing, use, will no doubt 
grow more and more general, not merely for 
illumination, but for the production of heat. Gas, 
in particular, on account of its steady flow and 
equable temperature, the cleanness Avith Avhich it 
burns, and the toil Avhich it saves, seems admirably 
adapted to the households of the future. If once 
adequate ventilation could be secured, there Avould 
be no need for the retention of those mde cages 
and baskets of iron bars Avhich Ave call our fire- 
places, and houses could be efficiently warmed 
Avithout fear that the abolition of the cavernous 
chimney Avould prove prejudicial to the health of 
the inmates. ^ One ingenious though humble device 
for economising the fuel Avasted in cooking, is the 
Norwegian stewpan, employed in SAveden and 
NorAvay for preparing the soldiers’ repasts at the 
clieapest rate as regards fuel. Each ration-tin, 
being filled Avith soup and meat that have been 
rapidly raised to the boiling pitch, is placed in a 
felt box, lined AA'ith a thick padding of cowhair, 
Avhich prevents the escape of the latent caloric. 
The lieat, unable to evaporate, is found, after three- 
quarters of an hour, to have thoroiighly completed 
the cooking process, and an appetising meal is thus 
provided at a saAung of fuel estimated at more than 
.seventy per cent. Then, hoAvever, occurs the great 
question of A'entilation, on which we had lately 
something to say. The fumes of gas are ineon- 
veuient and deleterious, and must be got rid of. 


In short, let it he thoroughly irnder.stood, that 
Avhatever is done to economise heat and fuel, and 
cheapen cookery, there must be such a supply of 
pure air to the dwelling as is deuAanded by the 
conditions of our existence. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

CHAPTER V.— -LrcV. 

Tavbnty-onb years ago, Kensington AA'as quite out 
of town, and Hammersmith Avas positively rural. 
Delicious little bits of greenery, charming old 
houses Avith their lawns and gardeiis, miglit be 
discerned from the high-road ; and cottages Avith 
porches coA'^ered Avith honeysuckle, and Avails 
draped with roses, nestled in corners which have 
long since been explored by the iron roads, or 
occupied by the ubiquitous public-houses of the 
present time. The imposing terrace.?, and the 
eminently respectable shops, Avhich intervene be- 
tween the fag-end of Kensington and Hammer- 
smith proper Avere, however, as impo.sing and 
respectable then as noAV ; and the latter, trimly 
erected upon the raised footpath, Avith its two deep 
steps between the flags and the' road, fairly 
epitomised all the reasonable requirements of 
human life ; Avith the exception of meat. There 
Avas no butcher’s shop in that genteel and con- 
venient row ; but there Avas a pastry-cook’s, a 
chemist’s, a stationer’s, a linendraper’s, a grocer’s, a 
fruiterer’s, a hairdresser’s, and one of those fascinat- 
ing institutions popularly knoAvn as a ‘Berlin’ 
shop, AAffiereat every kind of I’utility in needleAvork 
might be obtained, axid people might purchase 
useless and troublesome trifles at prices which, 
though reasonable in comparison Avith ‘ town,’ Avere 
rather high when regarded from the point of view 
of A'alue received. The ‘ Berlin’ shop was a pretty 
object to contemplate, for it av'us neatly arranged, 
beautifully clean ; and it displayed quite a dazzling 
assortment of toilet pincushions covered with 
exquisitely executed embroidery ; and babies’ caps 
and hoods Avhich frequently caused, and excused, a 
block on the pavement in shopping hours. At the 
hack of the shop, and connected with it by a glass 
door, AA'as a roomy and sufficiently lightsome par- 
lour, whose windows then looked out upon fields 
and trees, where now there is a network of railway 
lines and a goods-station. The first floor consisted 
of two good-sized rooms, bearing in their furni- 
ture and general aspect the unmistakable character 
of ‘apartments not, indeed, of the squalid and 
makeshift sort, but of the order AA'hich associates 
itself with scanty ‘lace’ curtains surmounted by 
chintz drapery, anti-macassars, Avax-fioAvers iinder 
a glass shade on a round table in a comer, and the 
Art Union prints of ‘Bolton Abbey’ and ‘A 
Hawking Party.’ The prim orderliness of the 
outer or sitting room Avas someAvhat disturbed. 

On the hard red settee a Avomau’s gown was 
thrown, some minor articles of ■ clothing were i 
scattered about, and a handkerchief and gloves lay 
on the mantel-shelf. The folding-doors betAveen 
this and tfi,e inner room Avere partly open, and j 
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through, them a bed with white coverings, a quiet 


figure extended upon it, and all the paraphernalia 
of a sick-room might be discerned. 

Two women entered the sitting-room noiselessly, 
and advanced to the folding-doors. 

‘ Bhe i.s asleep,’ said one of them, ‘ and she must 
not be disturbed. Keep him below until I fetch 
him.' The other woman nodded assentingly, and 
withdrew ; but the speaker went into the bedroom, 
and narrowly inspected the sleeper. 

‘ She will do now, I think,' thought the woman, 
who was of the profession rendered illustrious 
by Mrs Gamp, but who did not resemble that 
famous personage j ‘ but a narrower escape I never 
saw.’ ; ^ ' 

The face of the sleeper changed, as the nur.se 
looked at her ; she moved slightly, and a minute 
afterwards sighed, and awoke. 

‘ I have been asleep a long time, and it is morn- 
ing,’ she said, in a low weak voice. 

kit is' ten o’clock,’ said the nurse cheerfully, a.s 
she arranged the pillows and bed-coverings ; ‘ and 
you have had a fine sleep. And now you must 
take your medicine, and be very quiet until the 
doctor comes.’ 

* I have been very ill indeed, have I not, nurse 1 
Very near dying this, with a quick rising sob, 
and distress in the searching eyes, 

‘Certainly not. I never heard such a thing. 
What can have put such a notion into your head '? ’ 
said the nuv.se, with all the appearance of perfect 
candour and genuiuo .surpri.se. ‘ Your wits must 
be wool-gathering a bit, I think. You have been 
no worse than other people, only a trifle shaken 
by the accident, that 's all. But yon mu.st not talk 
of it, nor think of it. It’s all over mnv, yon 
know, and yon must think of nothing but gettiug 
M'ell and strong.’ t 

Her patient made no reply, but meekly swallowed 
the medicine which the nurse presented to her, and 
again lay still with do, seel eyes, 

‘She’s more languid than I like to sec her,’ .said 
the nurse to hcnself ; ‘ and I wish she ’d ask for the 
baby.’ At this moment a little walling cry sounded 
from a bassinet upon the mg before the fire 
Which glimmered in the grate, though it wa.s a 
warm day in autumn, and the colour rose in the ' 
invalid’s cheek, 

‘The baby!’ she said, ‘the babyl Oh, may I 
not have it ?’ 

‘Certainly, if you don’t agitate yourself, you 
may. I will give it to you presently ; a bonny 
little 1^3 she is too, though she ha.s come a bit too 
soon ; but she ’ll be none the worse of that, with 
care. Bless you, I Ve seen scores smaller than she 
is thrive and do well ! Yes, yes, you shall keep 
her while I ’m getting your arrowroot ready.’ The 
nurse placed the infant in the youxrg mother’s arms, 
and affecting to be unconscious that she was crying 
silently over the child, busied herself .in preparing 
some food. 

But when the patient had taken a few spoonfuls 
of nourishment, and was somewhat more calm, the 


nunse said she wondered the doctor had xiot yet 
come, and again mentioned the hour. 

The result she was aiming at followed. ‘ Ten 
o’clock past,’ i-epeated the invalid ; ‘ the letter.s 
must have come. Is there not one for mo f Oh, 
there must be ! Dilay I not have it ? 1 must, I 
must !’ 

‘ You should have it, of cour-so, if there was one, 
but there isn’t. Were j'on expticl.ing a letter from 
any one in particular '? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; ii'om my husband ! And it Inus .not 
come ! He does not know tluit I have been so ill ; 
but I thouglit — I made .sure— he would have wriLteu 
to me yesterday,’ 

‘ But he does know,’ said the nurse. ‘ Jlrs Ferris 
sent him a xnessage just to tell him that it was all 
right, you know, and I daresay he has not written 
because he intends to come. He would naturally 
be anxious.’ 

Her patient raised herself on her elbow, and 
looked into the nurse’s face ; her own was flushed 
with the coloxxr of a wild rose, ami her blue eyes 
shone with a sudden beautiful light. 

‘ He is here 1 ’ she cried. ‘ Ho has come ! I .see 
it. I know it. You are trying to break it to me 
gently, but it won’t harm me. Let him come to 
me ; let me sea him. I shall get well and .strong 
tlien. It’s true, isn’t it 1 Ho is here V 
‘Well, then, he is,’ said the nur.se, quite uupro- 
fessionally affected by the appeal of the fair young 
sufferer, whose life had been despaired of a short 
time before, ‘ He i.s hero, and you shall see him, 
if you try to be quiet ; •which you must, my dear, 
because there’s him and the baby to think about, 
yon know.’ 

Her patient had dropped back xxpon her pillow 
before she ceased speaking, and lay looking at her 
with imploring eyes; her hands clasped, and her 
lips quivering. So the nurse did the wisest thing 
in her power ; she went quickly to the head of the 
stairs, and called out : ‘ Mrs .Ferris 1 ’ 

A voice answered from below, and the nunse 
said : ‘ Tell the gentleman he may step ixp now, if 
he pleases.’ 

A light qxxick foot upon the stairs, a whisper 
upon the landing, and a young maix passes into the 
invalid’s room, goes noiselessly up to the bed, and 
clasps her in his arms ; while she hides her wilJ- 
flower face in his breast, with a low cry of ‘ David ! 
Dax’idl’ 

If I -were writing a fiction, it woxxld be easy 
for me to invent a train of events by which I 
might excuse, if not justify, David Mervyn’s con- 
duct in the matter which the concluding words of 
my last sentence Iiave revealed. I ixiight readily 
improvise a lofty origin and a reverse of fortune 
for Lucy Grainger, and have her thrown on the 
protection of her lover under circnmstanco.s of the 
most romantic character. The hard facts which I 
am narrating do not, however, admit of any such 
palliative treatment, but must be simply adnxitted, 
with their full weight of testimony to the lack of 
wisdom of the liero of this simple story. The 
beautiful young Avoman by whose side he was 
kneeling, to whom he was whispering those sweet- 
est words of love and thankfulne.ss which dwell 




for ever in. tlie memory of any woman who has 
listened to them — outlasting the echo of her bride- 
groom's vows — was the sister of Mrs Ferris, who 
Icept the Berlin shop, and let out her first floor in 
apartments. She had been David Mervyn’s %vife for 
nearly a year ; and if her beauty, sweetness of dis- 
position, devoted love for him, and perfect content- 
ment with anything he thought fit to decree, were 
any excuse for his having married beneath him, 
Lucy supplied it. If not, then there was no excuse 
for a deed of folly, one of the last of which David 
JMervyn’s friends would have suspected him. The 
history of Lucy Grainger may be told in a few 
lines. 

Her father was a respectable but not very pros- 
perous farmer in Surrey, and she was the youngest 
of his three children, of whom the eldest was a 
son. Lucy’s mother died when she was ten years 
old, at which time her sister was eighteen, and her 
brother twenty, and then Lucy was sent to a school 
at Guildford, where she learned very little, but had 
an opportunity of cultivating a fine natural taste 
for music, and one of the most beautiful voices 
with which any English girl was ever endowed. 
•Two years later, the elder girl, who had been 
visiting^some friends in London, met and married 
James Ferris, a sufficiently worthy individual, with 
a vague eznployment ‘ in the docks,’ and some 
savings, which the pair invested in the purchase 
of the good-will, fixtures, and stock of the Berlin 
shop at Hammersmith. 

The enterprise was tolerably successful, and the 
household was a happy one. Mrs Ferris was a sen- 
sible, active, good-natured, honest-hearted, common- 
place woman, as different from the lovely, attractive, 
naturally refined girl her sister became, as if there 
existed no kindred between them. She was fond 
of Lucy, and kind to her, but she could not under- 
stand her being so slight and delicate, though it 
was perhaps explained by her ‘ taking after ’ her 
mother’s family, the Leesons, who were never much 
to speak of— -though people said they were clever 
in book-learning— rather than the stout, fresh- 
coloured, healthy Graingers. 

Lucy came to London occasionally, and passed 
many contented days in the parlour behind the 
Berlin shop. When she was seventeen, her father 
died, and she continued to live with her brother 
at the farm. But John Grainger was not of the 
quiet and stationary sort ; he had read something 
and heal’d more of what was doing in other coun- 
tries, and he was minded to try his luck in one of 
the colonies when he should have saved enough to 
start fair out there. It Avould be no long time first, 
for his father had died better ott' than was supposed, 
and John Grainger bade Lucy make up her mind 
to a voyage to the antipodes. She was very much 
frightened, and far from willing to do so, for there 
was little in common, except their mutual regard, 
between Lucy and her brother. 

But her fears were not to be realised; her lot was 
far otherwise ordained. David Mervyn, who was 
staying at a great house in the neighbourhood of 
Lucy’s home, in the shooting season, met her by 
one of those accidents which frequently occur and 
are forgotten ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
for one that they are remembered ; met her again, 
not quite by accident, and fell passionately in love 
with her. Lucy, though genuinely innocent, was 
not at all silly, but yet she did not understand the 
width and depth of the social gulf which divided 


David Mervyn from herself. That he was an 
officer and a gentleman, while she was a farmer’s 
daughter, constituted, she knew, a great disparity; 
hut she could not form any idea of the intricate 
complication of unsuitability and obnoxiousness 
which would be presented to the minds of his 
family by his marriage with her. The young 
girl’s fancy was easily captivated, and her heart 
was soon won by the finest, the handsomest, the . 
gentlest, most gallant gentleman she had ever 
seen, who treated her with the captivating defer- 
ence inspired by a .strong and passionate attach- 
ment, and taught her for the first time the power 
of her womanly charms. Lucy’s one accomplish- 
ment, that of music, Avas rarely to be found among 
women in her position of life ; and in such perfec- 
tion as she possessed it, would have been rare 
indeed in any, and it added its refining influence 
to the delicate beauty of her face, and the grace 
of her figure. It was no great wonder that 
David, with the spell of first love and its illusions 
upon him, should look at this fair creature, and 
listen to her voice, thrilling, powerful, exquisitely 
sweet, and believe that she would do no discredit 
to his choice, amid the ladies of higher degree but 
far inferior charms, Avho formed his mother’s and 
sister’s social circle. How many of them could 
compete with his Lucy 1 he asked himself, de- 
fiantly, Avhen he recalled their robust frames, 
weather-touched complexions, harsh voices, and 
masculine tastes, for much horseynass and doggy- 
ness prevailed, in those days, in the Barrholme 
district, and David loathed such tastes and the 
jargon of them. Who, after Marion, he asked 
himself, had manners so gentle, a voice so Ioav and 
sweet, movements so soft and muceful, ways so 
pure and womanly as his ‘ Wild Bose ? ’ Hot one 
of them all, except Anne Cairnes, on whom they 
had looked down in old times, until her father 
had fairly conquered his position among them, as 
his Lucy should conquer hers some day — Anne 
Cairnes, whose father was a self-made man, whose 
mother, as true a lady as ever lived, had been, like 
his Lucy, a farmer’s daughter. But, even while he 
thought all this, David Mervyn did not deceive 
himself as to the difficulty which he should feel in 
apprising his mother of his intended marriage ; 
and his very earnestness in representing the 
matter in the best light to himself, proved to him, 
when he fairly faced the position, on the first 
absence -from his betrothed, that the difficulty was 
almost insurmountable, except under conditions 
which he felt most reluctant to accept, conditions 
involving a great shock to his invalid father, and a 
serious, perhaps deadly, quarrel betAveen his mother 
and himself. Neither of these considerations, how- 
ever maturely revolved in his mind, Avonld have 
Avithheld David from asking Lucy to become his 
wife ; he felt that the entire happiness of his life 
was involved in the winning of lier, and he could 
not sacrifice that to any one ; but be did not under- 
rate their force or their weight. Up to the present 
crisis in his life, he had been a very good son, 
submissive to an almost old-fashioned extent to his 
mother’s somewhat imiierious ways — to be sure, 
they had not militated much against his independ- 
ence and comfort — but old habit broke down now ; 
the strength of the new tide of feeling carried 
away the former barriers. With their consent, if 
possible, but, if not, then without it, Lucy Grainger 
should be his wife. 
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CHAPTER VX.— THE NEWS. 

It was during his aixturon leave, and immediately 
after his return from. Barrholme, that David had 
gone into Surr(*y upon the visit which was destined 
to he so important to him. Ho rejoined Ms xegi- 
ineut at Newbridge, wlxence it ^vas to remove to 
Englainl shortly holbre Christmas, in all the ex- 
hilaration of success. He had won Lucy ; she had 
promised to he his, and he had now only to con- 
sider how he might best reconcile his father and 
mother to the inevitable. His reflections on this 
point were com|)li Gated very shortly by the receipt 
of a letter from Lady hlervyn, in which she told 
him, firstly, that his sister was to be married, after 
some time, to Gordon Graeme ; and secondly, that 
his father had had an unusually severe attack of 
gout, and was heginiiixig the winter with very 
iinfavonrahle prospects. Something more than 
commonly despondent in the tone of his mother’s 
letter, though her daughter’s engagement pleased 
her, struck David painfully, and she added to her 
account of Sir Alexander's illness these words ; 
‘his nervousness and irritability have so much 
increased, that we are obliged to be careful of 
everything thtxt is said and done in his presence. 
Halluiay is apprehensive about his heart ; and has 
enjoined such caution, that I hardly dared to toll 
him of Gordon’s proposal— however, it had to be 
done, and he took it well ; I suppose good news 
never harmed any one.’ 

Here was an increase of diffictxlty : the double 
risk in his father’s case, and the unpleasantness 
of making a commotion, probably a quarrel, in the 
family, just at the time _wheu his sister’s betrothal 
to an approved and eligible suitor would give the 
contrast of his own intended marriage additional 
poignancy. He could not make up his mind to 
any course for the present, and so lie postponed 
decision. But he was not to enjoy a lengthened 
respite from the necessity for making 'up las 
mind. After the lapse of a week, he received a 
letter from John Gj'ainger, which made an im- 
mediate resolution imperative. Lucy’s brother 
knew as little of the world of which David Mervyn 
and his relatives formetl a jxart as she did, but he 
had a much keener appreciation of the facts of the 
situation than the young girl, who saw little 
beyond her lover, and their love, and a vague, 
distant prospect of a terrestrial paradise to be 
shared with him. He cared little or nothing about 
the parents of David Mervyn, their ap>proval, or 
displeasure ; he hardly knew what their rank and 
position were ; but he caved much for his sister’s 
honottr and saiety, and he regarded it as the 
simplest thing possible that a num sufficiently his 
own master to propose to a girl, should bo ready 
to many her whenever it should become advisable. 
It had become advisable now, mdess he should 
ado^t the altenuitive of giving her up ; for John 
Grainger had been made a good offer for Ms farm, 
and he intended to take it, and go .out at once to 
Australia, notwithstanding the unpropitions season, 
with a friend who had agreed to join him in his 
veiiture in the Now 'Woiid. He would either 
take ills sister with him, or see Imr married, and 
safe, before he left England-; it wtxs for David 
Mervyn to decide which it should hej and the 
farmer placed the alternative before the gentleman 
with a peifectly cool and business-like brevity, 


He did not mistru.st Captain Mervyn, he e.v-phuned, 
hut ho was Ms,sisler’3 ]jrotc(itor, aiul he meant to 
fulfil his trust. He had not yet told Lucy of the 
resolution he had come to, John Grainger added ; 
he thought the proper tiling was to put the 
matter before Captain .Mervyn in the first instamun 
There was no fault at all to be found with the 
letter; hut it cau.«oil .David to experience more 
distress an.d embarrassment than he had ever pre- 
viously known. Ho did not consume much time 
in deliberation ; exclusive of every consideration 
of honour and plighted troth, the mure possibility 
of losing Lucy was too terrible to coutoiuplate. 
He immediately applied for a short leave, on the 
plea of ‘urgent private affairs’ (soon to be a 
popular by- word), which was granted, and he 
repaired to the farm in Surrey, to reply to John 
Grainger’s communication in person. 

After his arrival at the .farm, his difficulties 
seemed to clear themselves away. Lucy’s joy, her 
brother’s stolid satisfaction, and his own love for the 
Ijeantiful girl, more than ever sweet, beautiful, and 
incomparable, Avere so much more im]mrlant tlnin 
anything outside of them could be, that he no longer 
hffsitated. He would many Lucy as soon as possible, 
and trust to time and circumstances for setting liis 
bride and himself right with bis parents. He found 
that John Grainger was not at all disposed to 
stand out for an announcement of the marriage ; 
he regarded that as a secondary matter, concemmg 
Captain Mervyn Imt not himself ; so long aa 
he .should be satisfied that a perfectly legal and 
binding marriage had taken place. That was all ho 
cared about ; they might reveal it or conceal it 
as they pleased. Whatever there was to come 
into, of rank or wealth, his sister’s husband, and 
consequently his sister, must come into, one day ; 
and in. the luoantimo, she would he very com- 
fortable, he made no doubt, Lucy’s sentiments 
on the point were quite as aciiuiescent, if les.? 
practical and prosaic. Whatever David thought 
best must be best ; whatever David wished, she 
was ready to agree to ; she wanted nobody but 
David ; to be .David’s wile, under any circum- 
stances, whether known to all the world, or 
unknown ly any one in the world, must be the 
most blessed of human destinies. It wa.s 
easy for David to persuade himself that there 
was no moral or virtual ditferonce between the 
temporary concealment of his marriage and that 
of Iiis intention to many. Then the .steps 
necessary to be taken were 'discussed ; and it was 
decided that Lucy should go to London, to 
remain with her sister until the marriages couh.l 
take place. This was done, and David kfervyn 
had a pleasant proof of the insignificance of the 
individual in the crowd, afforded by the jx-rfect 
privacy and security witli which he rnairied .Lucy 
Grainger at a well-known church in London, 
within a mile of the residences of .several acquaint- 
ances, in three weeks after his receipt of her 
brother’s letter. 

After a brief but very happy honeymoon, Cap- 
tain Mervyn placed hi.s wife once more under her 
sister’s care, and rejoined his regiment. Tlie separ- 
ation would not be for long ; the next quarter for 
the regiment was in the vicinity of London, urn.! 
strongly as David felt the expediency of procuring 
for Lucy more elevated associations, he knew that 
could not be done at present, witlnmt the revela- 
tion of their marriage, and Taxey was as contented 
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as slie could be anywhere away from liim, in her- 
first-lloor at Ilanimersmitli, which she thenceforth 
occupied in the capacity of a lodger. With the 
new year, the young couple were reunited ; John 
(xrainger had sailed for Sydney; the marriage was 
unsuspected among David Mervyn’s friends, and 
there was no such alteration in the state of affairs 
at Barrholme as to induce him to think that a 
favourable opportunity for revealing the truth 
had arrived. Time went on ; Lucy’s sister’s house 
was easily attainable hy David ; Lucy was happy 
there, and Mrs Ferris was much too sensible a 
woman to intrude herself upon her sister’s hus- 
band. She was well pleased that Lucy had made 
a marriage which was happy in the present, and 
must inevitably be in every sense advantageous in 
the future, hut she knew that when the advan- 
tages of the position should he disclosed, an entire 
change in the relations of herself and her sister 
must take place. ‘Why not begin at once,’ thought 
the independent-spirited. woman, ‘and let him see 
that we want nothing from him, while wishing 
him well, and that he has nothing to fear from 
us in the way of intrusion.’ Thus, David, when 
he visited his wife, rarely came in contact with 
Mrs Ferris, and was altogether lulled into a happy 
state of security, only occasionally disturbed as the 
year wore on, hy the recollection that the time 
fixed for his sister’s marriage was drawing near, 
and that he had resolved to reveal his own to his 
mother after that event. There was now an addi- 
tional reason for this resolve : Lucy would soon 
become a mother, and David felt that her position 
must be assured. Besides, he was beginning to- feel 
that some more money would be very acceptable, 
and he was too honourable to ask his father for 
additional funds, while he maintained secrecy on 
so important a subject. 

There was only one drawback to the happiness 
of this hidden union ; it was the delicacy of Lucy’s 
health ; hut this would cease, she and David were 
assured, when her baby should he born. Day by 
day the young husband’s love for his beautiful 
‘ wild Bose’ grew and strengthened. The romance 
of the situation was not without its charm ; and 
that of Lucy’s sunny, innocent, loving nature 
asserted itself more powerfully. She took and 
.held possession of every thought and feeling, but 
rilled him with the gentlest sway ; he wondered 
at the excess of happiness which this pure and 
perfect love brought to him, and strengthened 
himself against the heartburning and vexation 
which might he imminent, in its calm sufficiency. 
The first-floor of a Berlin shop, in a London 
suburb, is not a likely scene for an idyl, but, 
iiappily, the poetry of youth and love is independ- 
ent of surroundings. 

Accident delayed David’s departure from Lon- 
don until the day before his sister’s marriage, and 
thus frustrated his intention of taking her into his 
confidence in the first instance. In the few words 
which he had the opportunity of saying to her, 
he indicated the existence of a difficulty with 
regard to his mother, and Marion Grmme referred 
him for aid to Anne Cairnes,. with the result 
already dcscribecL In order to bring tliis simple 
story back to the point at which I was constrained 
to digress into retrospect, I have merely to add, 
that when David Mervyn had escorted the old 
Laird of Gairloch to the gate-lodges of Barrholme, 
and tliere seen him safely olF the premises in his 


dog-cart, he turned in at the gate, with the inten- 
tion of joining Anne Cairnes on the rock-platform. 
But he was stopped by the sound of a gig coming 
up rapidly, and hailed hy name by a man from 
the seat beside the driver. The man was the 
bearer of a telegraphic despatch from Mrs Ferris, 
which had been received at the nearest town to 
Barrholme, and which, ran thus : ‘ L, was badly 
hurt in a cab accident yesterday, and is most 
dangerously ill. Child living.’ 


THE CITY OF MANDALAY. 

The law of change, after a suspension of its action 
lasting for centuries, has begun to manifest itself 
in the distant countries of South-eastern Asia 
which are now touched by the onward motion 
of the great wave of progress which has broken 
with astonishing force over the empire of Japan, 
and the apathy of ages is at an end. Last year, 
the kings of Siam and Cambodia left, for the 
first time in liistory, their capital cities, and tra- 
velled in search of instruction and pleasure, the 
one to Java and India, and the ofclier to Hong- 
kong and Pekin. This fact is, taken alone, of 
immense significance ; it indicates the voluntary 
throwing down of an immemorial barrier of super- 
stition and custom, of prestige and prejudice, and 
a movement on the part of the hitherto almost 
mythical people of those countries towards an 
entrance into the community of nations. The 
inevitable march of events will doubtless bring 
Europe and America into intimate relations with 
the kingdoms and protectorates of ‘ Farther 
India,’ as it has brought them into intimate 
relations with Japan ; and it is most desirable 
that Ave should obtain every aA'ailable addition , 
to our limited knowledge of their present con- 
dition, capabilities, and prospects. Such an oppor- 
tunity is attbrded by Mr Vincent’s account of 
his travels* throughout the vast region, with an 
area of one million square miles, and a population 
of twenty-five million souls, which he comprehen- 
sively styles South-eastern Asia, After a short 
staj’’ at llangoon, the commercial capital, Mr 
Vincent embarked for a voyage through British 
Burniah, and the independent kingdom of Ava, on 
the fourth river of the w'orld in point of size, the 
Irrawaddy (so called from the elephant of Indra), 
which is the great highway into the dominions, of 
the ‘ golden-footed- king.’ The Irrawaddy — Avhose 
source has not yet been discovered, but is supposed 
to be in the Himalaya east of Tibet— is one 
thousand four hundred miles in length ; it varies 
from three to five miles in width ; and its banks 
present to the traveller many of the most char- 
acteristic features of the strange land through 
Avhich it flows, and the strange people Avho dwell 
there. After endless stretches of the elephant- 
grass — in winch the great beast may feed concealed 
from sight — come villages, all bamboo and palm- 
mats, and daintily devised grass roofs ; and people 
in gaudy garments, who squat upon the river-brink 
to gaze upon the fire-boat. After long stretches of 
sandy beach, come miles of banana groves, and 
beautiful green fringes of trees close hy the water’s 
edge ; plains of the richest v'egetation — and a spur 
of the Arakan hills, with a number of small -niches 


■* TTie Zand of the Wluie Elephant. By Frank Vincent. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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cut in the face of the rock, as many as forty in one 
row ; the niches containing statues of Gaadama (the 
last Buddha), in marble, ‘’bride, and plaster, many 
of whidi are painted and gilded. The riveivcraft, 
generally constructed of teak timber, are some- 
what like ancient Phcenician galleys, with high 
and beautifully carved sterns ; but their pro- 
gress is extremely slow. The Burmese men are 
indolout ; but the women, who are compelled to 
do all the heaviest and most irksome work, are 
industrious. Their marriages are subject to very 
simple laws. If a married couple are tired of each 
other’s society, they dissolve marriage in the follow- 
ing conclusive manner : ‘ They respectively light 
two candles, and shutting up their hut, sit down, 
and wait quietly until they are burned up. The 
one whose candle burns out first, gets up at once, 
and leaves the house for ever, taking nothing but 
the clothes he or she may have on at the time ; 
all else becomes the j)roperty of the other party.’ 

Boundary pillars separate British Burinah from 
the still independent portion of the vast territory 
which is called Ava ; the former comprises the three 
provinces of Andean, Pegu, and Tenasserim ; the 
latter is entirely inland. King Mounglou has no sea- 
board; and the Irrawaddy, though passing tlu'ough 
foreign territory, is an outlet for the produce of his 
country, TJie boundary pillars passed, the first 
object of great interest is the ancient ritined city 
of Paghan, whose remains extend for ten miles, and 
comprise a thousand pagodas of all sizes,, shapes, 
and colours, constructed a thousand years ago, but 
whose various forms and contents render it 
extremely doubtful what people were the builders 
or possessors of the former city. Mr Vincent 
observed that besides the purely Buddhistical 
monuments, there are statues bearing remarkable 
resemblances to those of the Egyptian myths j 
others are of a Brahminical character ; and others, 
wonderful as it seems, bespeak the incorporation 
of Christian doctrines with the mixed symbols of 
heathenism. From Puglian onward tlie features of 
the river-bank are of great interest. Just beyond 
the ruins, the hank rises in a liigh spdstone bluff, 
with many small openings cut in its almost 
inaccessible face. These lead to equally small 
chambers within, which are tenanted by ascetic 
priests. The next town is Tsagaing, which lies 
at the foot of beautiful hills, covered with 
pagodas, temples, griffins, and winding staircases ; 
some of those which lead from the town to the 
pagodas on the tops of the hills are half a mile in 
length. Within a short distance of Ava, once 
famous for its silk manufacture, stands, on the 
left hank of the river, an immense hell-shaped 
pagoda, which resembles the tombs in the old 
cities near Delhi. This is an exceedingly sacred 
place, and once a year it is the scene of a great 
mala, or religious festival of different nations, 
%vhichj however, wo\ild appear to be free froan the 
revolting features of the kindred^ gatherings in 
Hindustan. Ava, the former capital, is now a 
wretched village, but the adjacent ruins attest its 
former splendour. The ancient city-wall, sixteen 
feet high, and ten feet thick, inclosed seven miles 
of building. After several clianges of capital, the 
city of Mandalay has been, since 1867, the abode of 
the king and the centre of power. The suhiubs of 
the * golden city ’ are built on piles ; the city proper 
is a square, surrounded by a lofty wall of un- 
plastered brick, with a notched parapet, and 


having a deep broad moat filled with clear' water. 
The ‘ Crystal Palace,’ or royal house, is a fiintastic- 
ally heautiiul building, with galleries, pagodas, 
terraces, hell-towers, all highly ornamented, and 
towering above the rest is the graceful spire of a 
magnificent Hall of Audience. 

Mr Vincent and his friend were favoured with 
an interview with King Mounglou, who persisted 
in ascribing a politico -commercial ])urposc to 
the visit of the American traveller. The evowu- 
riucc was present ; he is an intelligent ami 
anclsome young man, and was plainly dressed, 
except that he wore immense clusters of diamonds 
in his ears. The king is a short, stout, pleasant, 
ci'afty-looking gentleman, who wears no diamonds, 
has a grave and leisurely manner, and inspects his 
visitors through a powerful opera-glass at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. One of his four wives 
assisted at the interview, fanning her ‘golden- 
footed ’ lord the while, and attending to his golden 
betel-box and spittoon. She was extremely hand- 
some, and very curious about the strangers. The 
splendid ‘ Hall of Audience,’ which’ is only used on 
grea,t occasions, is a building as curious us it is 
beautiful ; ‘ it consists of a lofty tower, with ter- 
races of little roofs rising one above the other, and 
crowned by the gold umbrella in the centre, and 
two smaller ones on each wing, over a long central 
court or hall (both also in the many-roofed stylo 
of Burmese architecture), and the whole gauctily 
painted in red and gold, and covered with carvings 
and decorations of brass, china, and glass. In 
front of the grand staircase are two immense 
cannon, mounted on primitive carriages, having 
solid wooden “block” wheels.’ Within the vast 
inclosed square of which this beautiful building 
forms the centre, are barracks, a carriage-foundry, 
the royal gardens, the ordnance stores, the abode 
of the famous ‘White Elephant of Ava,* canoe- 
sheds, and long rows of stables tenanted by the 
elephants used for purposes of war and work. 
The working elephants are black, Jlr Vincent 
and his companion (who could not induce the 
king to believe that they had travelled twelve 
thousand miles especially ‘to pay their respects to 
him, and to see tne white elephant) were not of 
sufficient importance to be received in the Hall of 
Audience ; they were summoned to the Mhaw- 
gaw, or Crystal Palace, which they entered by a 
gate in a low brick wall, and immediately found 
themselves calmly investigated by a huge elephant 
in a red shed ; where he must have looketl 
like a hall porter. The audience took place in 
a pillared portico, open on two sides, and the 
scene must have been a curious one, especially 
to the minds of the republican gentlemen. 

‘At our backs,’ says the author, ‘there %vii8 a 
golden door, leading to another chamber, and 
before us was a large green baize curtaiti, extend- 
ing from the ceiling to the floor of another room, 
which was some few feet above us. In the ccntrii 
of this .screen was an opening about, ten Yeet 

a uare ; here a red velvet cushion, and a pair of 
,ver-mounted binomlars, were laid upon the floor, 
where there- was an elegantly carpeted staircase 
connecting the two chambers. The roof was 
supported by immense pillars, grouped round the 
bases of two of which were the royal umbrellas 
and other insignia. No one, save the king, is 
allowed to possess a white umbrella ; and princes 
of the blood are allowed to have kvo umbrollus 
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1 (gilt, with poles ten or fifteen feet in length 
i attached) carried before them by their servants 
i when they walk or ride in public ; 'ministers bnt 
one. Oar party was reinforced by several other 
X>ersons waiting for an audience, and our presents 
were displayed before ns, placed on little wooden 
stands about a foot in height. The native.s were 
all prostrating themselves flat upon tlieir stomachs, 
with their noses nearly touching the carpets, and 
their eyes cast down in a most abject and ser- 
vile manner. Presently, we heard two or three 
nmflled booms, and the Idng appeared. He quietly 
and slowly laid himself down, reclining against 
the velvet cushion, and only partially iWng the 
audience. The royal secretary read aloud our 
names, business, and the list of the presents which 
I were placed before us : this was done in a loud, 

[ drawling style, and concluded with a sort of 
1 supplicating moan.’ 

1 It is evident tliat King Moun^lou is almost as 
! smart a man as if he shared his visitor’s nationality, 
for, firmly persuaded that the latter’s mission was 
political, and washing to detain him at Mandalay 
until the inquiries he would send to America 
should be answered, be began to bribe him. His 
Majesty wished to make a commercial treaty 
with America ; Mr Vincent’s services would he 
invaluable. He should have a house, as many 
wives as he wished, and the king would ‘ make 
Ills fortune,’ and give him high rank among his 
own nobles. Mr Vincent eluded these tempting 
offers, by saying he must first return to his own 
country, in order to procure his parents’ sanction 
to his entering the service of the king. Moiinglou 
is a remarkable person, in wdiose life there have 
been, vicissitudes. He succeeded bis brother — who 
was deposed for his tyranny — after having lived 
for many years in a Buddhist monastery, where 
he had taken vows as a 'phoncjyec in his boyhood. 
His rule is despotic, but the weight of it is not 
felt far from the capital : the remote districts are 
very independent, the people merely sw'earing 
allegiance to the king wdienever he sends officers 
to exact their oaths, but going their own way 
in the meantime. The splendour of the court- 
life is a little dimmed by the following facts : ‘ The 
Icing dares not leave his palace for fear of foul 
play, and he has consequently never seen his 
own war canoes or steamers, nor has he ever 
visited his new palace, built near the river. The 
government is rotten to the core ; bribery and 
corruption reign pfaramount. The king ai)pro- ' 
priates most of the revenue, (We find elsewhere 
that there is a royal monopoly of the rice, marble, 
amber, gold, copper, and all gems over one hun- 
dred rupees in value.) Many of his ministers 
receive no salaries at all ; and the king buys 
goods of merchants, and serves them out as pay 
to his troops and followers, who afterwards have 
to sell them in the bazaars at half-price ; besides, 
the country bitterly suffers from the extortionate 
duties, and from the guild of brokers, who rule 
the markets according to the order of the king or 
bis ministers, so that no one can buy or sell save 
through these brokers.’ It is to be hoped that the 
result" of the recent Burmese Embassy to England 
and France may be an amelioration in the admin- 
istration of the kingdom, especiallj^ as the king 
liad already, prior to the despatch of the ambassa- 
dors, whose appearance in London and Paris was 
a salient feature of the present year (1874), evinced 




comprehension and appreciation to a certain extent 
of the advantages of western civilisation. ‘He 
offers,’ says Mr Vincent, ‘good inducements to 
European mechanics and engineei-s to establish 
themselves in Mandalay; and lie has brought 
his country into telegra!phic communication with 
India and Europe.’ The minister of the interior 
described the latter achievement to Mr Vincent as 
follows: ‘The present founder of the city of 
Mandalay or Rutuapon, Builder of the Royal 
Palace, Ruler of the Sea and Land, Lord of the 
Celestial Elephant, and Master of many 'White 
Elephants, owner of the Shekyah or India’s Wea- 
pon, Lord of the Power of Life and Death, and 
Great Chief of Righteousness, being exceedingly 
anxious for the welfare of his people, in the year 
1231 introduced the telegraph, a science the 
elements of which may be compared to thunder 
and lightning for rapidity and brilliancy, and such 
as his royal ancestors in successive generations 
had never attempted.’ 

The ‘ bazaar’ — always an object of attraction in 
an eastern city — is much the same in them all. 
At Mandalay the bazaars and the market are large 
and well supplied. Fish and vegetables are good, 
but no kind of meat is to be had. Tea is grown 
upon the northern hills which border upon the 
Chinese province of Yun-nan ; but the Burmese 
use it differently from all other nations. Instead 
of steeping the leaves, and drinking the decoction, 
they make a salad of them, adding garlic, oil, and 
pepper. Much of the trade of the country is 
carried on by means of barter. Petroleum and 
rice are the chief circulating media. Mr Vincent 
visited the curious navy, which the king dares 
not go out to see. It consists of a number of war- 
canoes, gilded outside, and painted red inside, 
which lie in a small creek. They are very long, 
with prow and stern curling up high, and are 
paddled by forty or sixty men. The king’s barge 
is tlie grandest of them all, but it lay too far away 
for Mr Vincent to describe it, so he quotes the 
following account of it ; ‘ This splendid vessel 
has been built on two large cauoes, and is covered 
with the richest carving and gilding. This also, 
when used, will be drawn by war-boats. In the 
centre is a lofty tower with ekdit or nine square 
stories or terraces of black and gold, surmounted 
by the tec, or umbrella. The prows of the two 
canoes on which this water-palace is constructed 
consist each of an immense silver dragon ; and 
behind each dragon is the fierce colossal figure 
of a warrior deity, called by the Burmese a Nat, 
but %vhich is evidently identical with one of the 
Devatas of Hindu mythology, of which Indra is 
the special type. The sterns of the canoes are 
beautifully adorned with a fretted work consisting 
of small pieces of looking-glass, which has a very 
rich appearance.’ 

There still remained an object of mysterious 
interest for the American traveller to see, before 
he should have exhausted the characteristic curi- 
osities of the .capital of Ava. This was the famous 
white elephant, a more distinguished appanage of 
the royal dignity of Ava than even his better 
known congener is of that of Siam. ‘Lord of 
the White Eleirhant’ is the proudest of King 
Mounglou’s titles ; and the strangest among the 
annals' of the Burmese kingdom are those which 
recount the extraordinary honours that have 
been paid from time immemorial to ‘the Apis 

^ 
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of the Buthlhists.’ In the black-letter folio of 
Mr Ralph Fitch, who travelled through Burniah 
in 1582, there is a wonclerM accoruit of the white 
elephanta, and, two centuries later, Saugermano 
descril)es the capture, in the forests of Pegu, the 
transportation to the cajhtal, and the royal treat- 
luunt, of the ‘celestial’ white elephant of that 
time. It was bound with scarlet cords, and waited 
upon by the highest mandarins of the empire ; 

’ the place where it Avas taken being infested Avith 
niostpiituos, a silken not was made to protect it 
from them ; it Avas transported to Ainarapoora 
(the then capital), in a boat haAnng a p)aAdliou 
draped wnth gold-embroidered silk ; and on its 
arrival in the city, a festival, lasting three days, 
took place in its honotir. Costly gilts, including 
one gold vase AA’-eighing four hundred and eighty 
ounces, Avere brought to it by the mandarins. 
When this animal (a female) died, its funeral 
Avas conducted with the rites prescribed for that 
of a queen ; the body was burned upon a pile of 
precious aa'oocI, the pjyre being fired Avith the aid 
of four immense gilt belloAvs, placed at its corners. 
Three days afterwards, its ashes were gathered by 
the chief mandarins, enshrined in gilt urns, and 
buried in the royal cemetery, Avhere a superb 
mausoleum was raised over its grave. 

Even at the pre-sent day, the Avhitc clephairts are 
objects of royal favour and general veneration, 
apart from their divine character as transmi- 
grating Buddhas. They are held to bring pros- 
perity in peace and good fortune in war; and 
their death is regarded as a national calamity, for 
which the entire people go in mourning, and shave 
their heads. The present ‘celestial’ treasure of 
King Mounglou at Mandalay is a disappointing 
beast, being of medium size, and not in tlie least 
Avhite, but, on the contrary, bhack, Avith Avhite 
eyes, and Avhite spots on his forehead. lie is 
surrounded with all the adjuncts of royalty ; hut 
he is likewise — being vicious — chained % the fore- 
leg. Altogether, the Avhite elephant was the least 
satisfactory of the curiosities Avhich re\A'ardecl Mr 
Vincent for his seven hundred miles of travel 
between Rangoon, the capital of British Burmah, 
and Mandalay, the capital of independent Ava. 




SCENES UNDERGROUND. 

I HAD heard a gre.at deal about the underground 
canals, that, branching from the BridgeAvater Canal 
at Wonsley, stretch aAvay some eighty yards below 
the sux'face of the ground to the different collieries 
in the direction of Bolton ; and I long had Avished 
to see for myself these marvels of engineering 
skill Having obtained permission from the 
‘powers that be,’ Ave presented ourselves early 
one morning at one of the many ‘pits’ on the 
BridgCAvater estate. It was a raw, cold morning ; 
a geauino March day — though the almanacs said it 
Avas the 1st of April-~and glad Avero Ave to put 
into port, and get into the workmen’s cabin, 
within reach of its fire. Hero we foitnd a number 
of miuoTs, some taking their breakfast of bread 
and bacon, some taking their dessert in the Avay 
of a pipe, and all seeming very much at ease, so 
tiiat we could scarcely imagine that they belonged 
to that ‘ striking ’ class of men of whom ave have 
heard so much recently. "We heard no whisper 
about limiting the ‘ output ’ in order to keep up 
price.s ; nor Avas any reference made to the twenty 


thousand out on strike in South Staffordshire, who, 
Canute-like, are trying to stop the flow of the tide, 
or rather trying to prevent its ohli. Over tlie fire 
Avas a printed notice of exemption, allowing boys 
between tlie ages of ten and twelve to Avork in a 
certain seam, it having been satisfactorily proved 
to Her Maje.sty’.s Secretary that t,l^^ said ‘yard- 
seam’ could not be worked AAdthout boys of siudi 
an age. 

Our seven lamps are noAV lighted on the Avork- 
bench ; genuine ‘ Davies,’ avUIi a little yellow 
liame inside their covering of gauze, and all securely 
locked. 

‘We have to lock them,’ said the man, ‘or else 
the lads Avould get playing Avith them. Even now 
they AA'ill sometimes tamper with them, and take 
out the lamp ; but they get fined if they are found 
out’ 

We just look in at the engine-house, Avhere the 
Avire-ropes are coiled around a huge drum, and the 
hand of the indicator, travelling round a dial- 
plate, tells Avhen the cage has touched, the bottom. 

‘ Let us doAvn gently,’ Ave said to the nuui whose 
hand AA'as on the valve j but he only smiled iron- 
ically, as if he Avould say: ‘No; I’ll not sl.acken 
speed for you ; you shalt go Vry the down-express.’ 

Now Ave take our place in the cage, seven of us 
packed in a space about three feet by two and a 
half, and doAvn Ave plunge inti) the darkness. I 
do not know — and I have no curiosity to do so — ■ 
Avhat the sensation may be as the drop falls from 
the scaffold, but I thought it would not bo much 
unlike this, as avc felt our floor sinking beneath us, 
and letting us doAvn, Ave scarcely knew Avhither. But 
just as we are getting used to it, and are beginning 
to enjoy it, all at once it seems as if the engine 
Avere snddenty reversed, and Ave Avere going up iu- 
.stead of down. For a inonrcnt there was an open 
rupture between fact and feeling, betAveen reason 
and .sensation ; and hoAV to arbitrate betAA'ecu 
them Ave did not knoAV. We found, however, it Avas 
only the slackening of speed Avhieh lifting now 
against our momentum aiiiimrcA to change our 
descent into an ascent. As Ave reach tlie bottom 
— three hundred and fifty yards doAA’n— Ave ste]> 
from our narrow prison, and are thankful to feed 
again the solid ground under our feet. But hoAV 
dark ! We are enveloped in a thick blackness, 
and in the faint glimmer of our lamps Ave see 
black faces peering at ns, us if questioning our 
right to be there. Turning aAyay from the shaft, 
our captain leads us first to the stables AA'here the 
ponies are kept. They looked, in their internal 
arrangements, very much like the staliles avo have 
seen above-ground, AVith the exception that they 
have no Avindows—an omission we could readily 
account for. These ponies are quite an institution, 
the saored animals of these underground temples. 
Down in their quiet, dark Avorld, they live from 
year-iu to year-out, taking their eight hours a clay 
■ — if I m.'iy use that exirre.ssion here, Avhore the 
days are all lost in one loiig night. Tliey art: well 
fed, and very tractable, knowing every I’oiul and 
every turn in all these workings. They seem 
contented, and ycjt I fancied I, could see traces of 
melancholy upon their intelligent laces ; there Avas 
a lack of sprightliness and verve about them, as if 
they were remembering the old times Avlien they 
bad their gallops amongst the grass and floAvers 
of spring, 

After our eyes have become accustomed to the 
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dar,knef5S, and our lamps have been examined — as 
every lamp must be before it can b6 carried into 
the mine — \ve start off with our body-guard of 
four, marching in true Indian file, each with 
lamp in hand, our good Captain B. bringing up 
the rear. Tramp, tramp we go along the level 
tram-road on which the tubs now and then come . 
rattling towards the shaft, each tub marked with 
its ‘ tally,’ a little tin plate with a certain number 
stamped upon it, to show to whose credit the tub 
must be charged in the fortnightly pay. To ‘ cut 
a tub ’ by removing the tally, and inserting one’s 
own instead of it, is a very grievous offence against 
mine morals, and if a man once be discovered 
doing it, he is ostracised directl 3 ^ For a time, 
we can walk erect, but very soon our fore-mau 
gives the order ‘Stoop’ — an order which we 
promptly obey— -and then we trudge on at the 
collier’s double, looking well to our feet the while. 
But what i.s this on our right, where the black 
wall is hollowed out ? It is the ‘ refuge ; ’ so we 
will step aside, and let this train of tubs pass us. 
Up above, it is not so, for on that London and 
North-western the coal-trains shunt on one side 
to clear the line for passengers or mails ; but down 
here in these antipodes, things are reversed, and 
passengers must step aside wheu the coal-train 
comes. We find roads branching off to the right 
and left, little veins that feed these greater 
arteries ; and here, stretcldng across our path, is 
ra rope that draws the wagons from a lower level 
up this steep incline. Just to our left is one of 
those old-fashioned engines called a ‘whimsey.’ 
Round and round wheels the pony in a slow trot ; 
and he seems to know his wcndc thoroughly, for 
with but a word from his driver, who is looking 
after the wagons as they come up, Dobbin starts 
or stops, and when the engine wants reversing, he 
turns round of his own accord. At length we 
come to a canvas .sheet — or screen, as they call it 
— blocking up our way. They are working a new 
I’oad up to our left, and so this screen is put 
up to turn the air-currents into the new workings. 
After a scramble up a steep ascent:, we find them 
busy working at the cannel seam. Three or four 
miners are sitting down to their work, in an 
atmosphere so close and hot it makes us perspire 
freely even to stand and look on. We did not 
venture into the narrower seams, as we were not 
adepts at crawling ; but there are seams worked in 
another part of the mine only eighteen inches high. 
Think of it ! a man stretched out at full length on 
his side, and in that position picking away at the 
coal for hours together, resting his elbow on a 
piece of rag ! But habit helps so much. Some 
men seem to choose these narrow seams ; and as 
to colliers in general, they are so limp of body 
that they can bend into all kinds of queer 
shapes. One of them told me ho could work far 
better when bending than when sitting erect ; and 
he said that one day spending some hours in a 
mill, his back fairly ached witli being upright so 
long, and he longed to crouch down into the 
familiar posture ! 

Getting back to the shaft,’ a clock told tis i 
we must be off, if we would finish our morn- 
ing’s work. So, entering the cage again, the ! 
signal was given to the engineman above to draw 
us up to the ‘level.’ This is a landing some 
eighty juirds from the surface, and here we step 
out by the canal for another exploring expedition. 


Joining with the main Bridgewater at Worslej', 
this canal creeps up some miles underground, and 
then branching off in every direction, it commmii- 
cates ■ivith. the numerous pits on the Bridgewater 
estate, thus affording an easy and a cheap mode of 
transit to the markets. Taking all its branches 
together, it forms an underground water-way of 
forty-five miles, the longest connected tunnel in the 
world. One scarcely knows whom to admire most, 
the persistent duke, whose iron will no difficulty 
seemed to daunt ; or the famous engineer, Brindley, 
who has left the world proofs of such wretched 
spelling, and of such consummate skill. 

Leaving the shaft, we groped our way through 
the timber-yard to the plane, or ‘plan,’ as it is 
commonly called. This is an incline of some 
hundred yards long, connecting the lower canal 
with another that ran on a higher level, a hundred 
and twenty feet above. When it was in use, tlie 
laden barges were lifted out of the xipper canal at 
the ‘ locks,’ and then put on rails ; they were carried 
down this steep incline to the lower canal, the 
full barge in its descent drawing up an empty one. 
Not being in use now, the upj^er canal is dry, with 
the exception of a sediment of slush. Making our 
way down the plane, a flight of steps leads us to 
the barge that is moored in waiting for us. 
Thanks to the kind forethought of our friends, 
a seat had been extemporised in the barge, where 
we soon deposited both our lamps and ourselves. 
Each boat is about fifty-one feet in length, and 
when loaded, carries from eight to ten tons. Of 
course they travel but slowly ; hut as one man can 
work ten of these barges, with a hundred tons of 
coal, down to Worsley in a few hours, it is much 
cheaper than it could possibly be done by steam 
and railway. The canal has no room for oars- or 
paddles, as a boat seven or eight feet wide just 
about fills up all the space between wall and wall ; 
but at different places along the route are sidings 
where they may pa.ss each other. The men work 
them along by means of hooks driven in the wall 
or in the roof overhead; but when returning 
empty, as the boats stand high in the water, the 
men will sometimes lie on their hacks, and, plant- 
ing their feet against the roof, will push them 
forward by a process of ‘ legging.’ 

All ready 1 Yes ! So the chain that fastened 
us to the pier is unhooked, and we slowly drift 
from our moorings. A lamp is put by the prow, 
but no watch is set, for this tunnel acts as a 
speaking-tube, conveying the sound of an approach- 
ing barge a long way ; and even should we be so 
unfortunate as to meet with a collision, it would 
not be very disastrous either to boat or man. And 
now we are fairly afloat. But where are we, 
drifting on without helm, compass, or chart I 
There are no ‘ bells ’ struck here ; no sails swellmg 
in the breeze or flapping in the calm ; no sailor 
up aloft, and no helmsman’s voice answering 
‘ West-nor’-west, sir.’ Where are we? Is that 
old myth that used to make us smile a sober fact, ' 
arid is this the Styx, that dark ferry across which 
the spirits of the departed pass outward bound ? 
Anri is that old Charon yonder, sitting near tlie 
prow, while these his servants work the boat 
across ? Slowly and silently we go, puslied 
along by six willing hands. We hear no voice 
from the world above ; all is still as death, save 
the sound of our own voices, or the occasional 
drij), drip of falling water, or the quiet trcjad 
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of out* boatmen as they march back and for- 
ward from stem to prow, and prow to stem. Eow 
our captain calls a halt, and lifting our lamps 
to the roof above us, we find it all frescoed by 
Nature’s own pencil. Fast bedded in the rocks 
are fossil ed ferns, fronds and stem so exquisitely 
traced you could almost fancy you saw them 
waving in the playful gusts of a summer, long, 
long ago. How marvellous! that they should 
now be here, two hundred and forty feet below the 
surface ! When were they embalmed in these 
rocks ? and how 1 But history and science both 
are dumb — they cannot read for ns tliis hand- 
w'riting on the wall. So we pass on beneath our 
triumphal arch, with its festoons hung np ages 
and ages ago, thinking as we go of the thousands 
of buried secrets that Nature keeps so well ; and 
thinking, too, how much we believe, hut how 
little we really foow. 

Presently we come to a canvas ‘screen,’ that 
hangs across our path, for the purpose of sending 
the air-currents up some branch canal. Down go 
our heads, while one of our guides lifts up the 
sheet, and then drops it down behind us. But 
what is this before us ? for our narrow sheet of 
water suddenly widens, and the roof rises pro- 
portionately. Isaiah would, perhaps, hpe called 
it ‘ a place of broad streams,’ and he might have 
added, that ‘ no galley with oars should pass that 
way but the navigators of these subterranean 
waters call it a ‘ pillar.’ It is, in railway parlance, 
a junction, and that cave’s mouth yonder is the 
outlet for another canal that sweeps round by 
Water Gate and Deane Moor, several miles away. 
It takes its name from the post that is fiistencd at 
the e.xtreme corner, in which is a ring by which 
the boats may he tacked about at right angles. 

Leaving our open sea behind us, we drift slowly 
■ onwards through our culvert. Now the rock 
vanishes, and instead of that, we have a wall and 
arch of brickwork on each side and above us. The 
canal here passes through a soft, slmly substance 
the workmen call ‘ metal,’ which, though tolerably 
liard in its native bed, soon crumbles irpon exposure 
to the air. Good old Eoger, who liad spent twenty 
years in these excavations, said : ‘ I have worlted 
there, sir, when the water has dropped so, that in 
a quarter of an hour I was as drenched as if I had 
been ^ducked in the river. But when we were 
working in the rock, I could only drill for my 
day’s work a couple of holes thirty inches' deep,’ 
lie said that at one time he was working just 
underneath a mill ; and though he was eighty 
yards below it, he could distinctly hear the vibra- 
tions of its engine, and thus knew when to stop 
for breakfast or dinner. 

At different places along the route are doughs, 
or ‘clows,’ as they call them, which serve the 
double purpose of cleansing the canal and assist- 
ing in, the navigation of the boats. There is a 
slight fall all the way down to Worsley ; and as 
the canal drains the mines, it is well supplied with 
water. The dough is a kind of fiood-gate, rising 
some five inches above the water, and causing the 
waters in the upper reaches, as they accumulate, to 
stand on a higher level than those below. When 
the -full boats are passing down— and sometimes 
there will be a liimdred fastene(^ together, reaching 
a full mile, and carrying nearly a thonsand tons of 
coal— the dough is hoisted so that they can pass 
under it, and the waters rushing forward to find 
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their level, cany forward with a swing this black 
flotilla. 

Still on we go, for our voyage is not ended yet ; 
and through the intense darkness no lighthouse 
beckons us forward to an anchorage. ‘Buckley 
Lane,’ sings out our pilot, as ive emerge into a 
broad water; and in the glimmer of our seven 
lamps, we see the aiding where the barges are 
moored w'hile the coals are shot down the trough 
yonder. But Buckley Lane is left behind, and 
now we have reached another siding : and as the 
morning is nearly gone, and our carriage is waiting 
for us atop, wo step ashore. Scrambling up a steep 
incline, we soon reach the shaft, and glad are we 
to see again a gleam of daylight from the world 
above. So, stepping into the cage, four of us — for 
the cages are much smaller than where we went 
down — the signal is given, and wc are lioisted up 
‘to bank and once again we feel the solid earth 
under our feet, and see the cloudless heavens 
smiling all around us. For a moment we felt 
confused, like doves thrown up in a strange country, 
but wo soon sighted familiar objects and recog- 
nised the old landmarks, ‘ Why, that; is Bivingto'n 
Pike over yonder ; and this is Dixon Green, with 
the coke-ovens just at our feet, smoky and hot as 
ever!’ . 


AERONAUTICAL MACHINES. 

Ip the fabulous stories of antiquity could Iw 
credited, it might he believed that a method of 
navigating the air was known to the ancients. 
The aeronautic flight of the Cretan philo-sopher, 
and the luckless fate of his son in the Icarian 
Sea, is a tale well known to all school-boy.s. 
Strabo tells of a people of Scythia who ha(l a 
method of elevating thein.selves in the air by means 
of smoke, although he does not mention in what 
manner, or whether by the intervention of any 
mechanical contrivance. Roger Bacon alludes to 
a flying-machine, although he confesse.s that he has 
not -seen it, and seems to have known little of it 
beyond the inventor’s name. The, first hidorical 
flying experiment was made in Scotland, by an 
Italian friar, whom .Tames IV. liad made prior of 
Tongland. The man, who was a great favourite of 
the king’s, from his presumed scientific attainments, 
and his supposed successes in alchemy, was com- 
moply.helieved to he in league with ‘Auld JTornie.’ 
Thinking that he had discovered a method of flying 
through the air, the prior appointed a certain day, 
in 1510, for an aerial ascension, and invited the 
king and his court to witness the feat. At the 
appointed time, the Italian, bedecked with an enor- 
mous pair of wings, ascended one of the liattlc- 
ments of Stirling Castle, and in the in'cseiice of 
King James and his court, spread his plumes, and 
vaulted into the air. Unfortimately for the prior’s 
reputation, the experiment was a complete failure. 
Amid the laughter aud derision of the whole 
assembly, the would-be aeronaut came tumbling 
headlong down ; and although amanure-heap luckily 
saved liis neck, his thigh-bone was broken. As is 
invariably the case, the hapless experiimmtalirt 
had an excuse for his non-success ; it wa.s to Im 
attributed, he asserted, to the fact that his wings 
included some feathers from common fowls, insfceatl 
of having been all from eagles and other noble birds ! 

In 1617, unwarned by this disaster, a monk of 
Tubingen manufactured for himself wdngs of 
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parchmient, and leaped with them into the air from 
a high tower : lie fell to the ground, And was killed. 
In 1670, the first reallj’- scientific project for navi- 
gating the air was devised by Francis Lana, a Jesuit. 
His plan was to use globes made of exceedingly 
attenuated metal, the interior of which was exhausted 
of the air. The specific gravity of these globes 
being much less than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, they must necessarily rise. Upon 
this hint one of the Montgolfiers would appear to 
have based his experiments, although a publication, 
contemporary with him, asserts that he first con- 
ceived the idea of a balloon from seeing an open 
paper globe, into Avhich he had accidentally let some 
smoke, slip from his hands, and mount into the 
air. Acting upon this chance experiment, he pur- 
sued his studies in that direction, until, on the 
5th of June 1783, he was enabled to let off, in 
the presence of his townsfolk, a paper haUoon of 
more than a hundred feet in circumference. This 
experiment was the first successful one ever made. 
The balloon's ascension ivas caused by the expau- 
siou of the air in it through the agency of a fire 
underneath. The fame of Montgolfier’s discovery 
spread rapidly, and produced au almost incredible 
sensation. Everybody fancied that the navigation 
of the air was about to become an easy task. 

On the 27th of August 1783, Messieurs Charles 
and Eohert set off an aerostatic globe from Paris. 
It was twelve feet in diameter, and only weighed 
forty pounds. It was made of a kind of ta&ta, 
coatedl with gum, and filled ■with an inflammable 
gas, obtained by the dissolution of iron filings in 
vitriolic acid. Estimated to have attained an ele- 
vation of twelve thousand feet, it descended, after a 
voyage of only three-quarters of an hour, at Gonesse, 
a village about twelve miles from Paris. Other 
and more daring experiments followed, until, on 
September 19 of the same year, the Montgolfiers 
started a balloon weighing seven hundred pounds, 
to the neck of which %vas suspended a cage, carry- 
ing the first living voyagers that had yet travelled 
the air, in the shape of a sheep and two fowls. The 
success of this journey tempted its projectors into a 
still more hazardous experiment, and on the 21st 
of the following November, a balloon was sent off 
from Paris, to wdiich •vwas appended a car, containing 
two human beings, the Marquis d’Arlandes, and 
]\L Pilatre de Eozier. The aerial navigators soon 
disappeared from the sight of the anxious spec- 
, tators, and after a voyage of tw'enty-five minutes’ 
duration, descended in the open country, several 
miles from the city. Their balloon was raised by 
means of rarefied air, created by a stove-fire carried 
in the car, and fed by the voyagers, from time to 
time, with straw. The machine was seventy feet 
high, and forty-six feet in diameter ; it contained 
sixty thousand cubic feet of air, and weighed (with 
all its contents) between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred-weight. The success of this experiment 
was deemed so marvellous, that a report of jt was 
drawn up ou the spot, and signed by Franklin and 
several notabilities who were present. 

On the 2d of December following, a still 
more remarkable aerial journey was perfowned 
by Messieurs Charles and Eobert, junior. They 
terminated their aerial journey without any mis- 
liap ; and from his success, M. Charles was led to 
conceive, as he himself says, ‘ perhaps a little too 
hastily,’ the idea of being able to steer one’s course 
through the air. This idea, the unsolved problem 
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of aerial navigation, was at once caught at by the 
public, and on the very day of the last-named ascent, 
the Lyon Academy offered a prize of twelve hun- 
dred livres for the best dissertation on this subject : 

‘ To find the most certain and most simple method 
of directing the Air Balloon horizontally and at 
pleasiire.’ To accomplish this feat is what the 
empirical are still striving at. 

^WhiHt these really scientific experiments were 
going forward in France, a Mr Miller was exhib- 
iting in London a flying-machine, made 

in the form of a West Indian crow, with wings 
acted upon by mecbanical power, ‘in a perfect 
imitation of nature.’ The toning of a winch 
gave motion to a sinaU wheel, which then set in 
action other wheels to the right and left, and gave 
play to the two wings. ‘ The person who turns 
this winch,’ says a contemporary of its inventor, 
‘being_ seated at the aerial helm, guides, at the 
same time, a fine spreading tail or rudder, which 
may be moved with ease (as may the wings) in any 
direction, perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique, 
The wings, the pinions of which are formed of steel, 
so finely tempered by an invention of the ingenious 
artist that a file will not touch them, are at present 
covered with crimson silk ; hut when brought 
into action, will be covered with the strongest 
gummed silk. The whole machine weighs five 
hundred pounds, and will carry three hundred. 
The artist has been employed upon it many 
years, at a very considerable expense ; for which 
reason it will riot take its flight till a sub- 
scription, now going on, to reward the artist for 
his skill and labour is in sufficient forwardness.’ 
This was in 1784 ; and up till the present time Mr 
Miller does not appear to have ^raised the wind' 
sufficiently to set this machine into motion. 

The success of the Montgolfiers and others had 
the effect of bringing many new competitors into 
the field. By the end of 1784, no less than twenty- 
eight voyages of aerostatic machines carrying 
human freights are recorded, of which the most 
interesting is that of Mr Tytler of Edinburgh, 
who ascended on the 27th of August of that year 
in a basket appended to a balloon, and travelled 
for about half a mile. To him belongs the honour 
of being the first aerial navigator in ()rreat Britain. 
Most of these early aeronauts attempted to propel 
or guide their balloons with wings or oars of 
various kinds, and although these schemes were 
necessarily failures, their inventors invariably 
declared that they were successes. M. Blanchard, 
who subsequently, in 1810, crossed the English 
Channel, positively affirmed, in 1784, that he was 
enabled to guide his balloon by means of the two 
pair of large wings or sails which were attached 
to the car. In his account of his third aerial 
journey, made with M Boby, in the latter year, 
he remarks that, when preparing to descend, 
‘ we observed a large number of peasauts running 
towards us, and, as it w'as impossible to know their 
intention, we again took flight, and ascended to 
nearly twelve hundred feet. My wings alone pro- 
duced this effect, and with great ease. ... A slight 
motion enabled us to ascend or descend at pleas- 
ure.’ Before the discovery of ballooning, M. Blan- 
chard had already made himself notorious by the 
manufacture of a ipachine for flying. He tried 
the invention in Paris, but unsuccessfully, although 
it is alleged that he raised himself a short distance 
from the earth with it. Not yet discouraged, ‘he 
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'made a second exi'ieriment,’ quaintly records a 
contemporary, ^l>y sending off a criminal iir tlie 
macliine from the top of the church of Notre- 
Dame at Paris.’ Tlie criminal, who was condemned 
to death, was offered his liberty if the experiment 
sircceeded, and, avers our authority, it teas success- 
ful M. Blanchard then built a flying-boat to 
I carry the despatches for the French government 
I from Brest to I’aris ; but this project failed to 
' answer his ' expectations, and it was not until 
after the balloon exploits of Me.ssieurs Charles and 
Robert, that he learned how to traverse the air. 
He must have been somewhat of a charlatan ; and 
his repeated declarations that he directed his 
balloon at -will,' prevents us putting much faith in 
his amusing accounts of his aerial adventures. 

The rarefied air which the Montgolfiers made 
use of was soon exchanged hy later balloonists for 
hydrogen gas ; being the lightest gas procurable, it 
was deemed the best for balloon-navigation, 'but 
the difficulty -was in finding any suitable substance 
sufficiently impervious to its escape. Oiled silk, j 
which was generally used, could not retain it ; and 
it was not until Mr Green introduced coal-gas, 
or carburetted hydrogen, into his balloons, that 1 
this great obstacle was overcome. All experiments 
to apply machinery to direct balloons, and to 
overcome the currents of air, have signally failed. 
All these machines are at the mercy of the winds. 
The muscular power of birds proves conclusively 
that the strength required to move in the air, or to 
fly, is so great, as compared with the size of the 
bird, that no machine could he built that could 
carry, suspended in the air, machinery enough to 
propel it, 


POISOlSrOUS PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Dr Hamberg, of Stockholm, has made some 
interesting chemical investigations relating to the 
character of the atmosphere in apartments having 
the walls covered with papers which contain 
arsenical pigments. The results of these re.searches 
are publiislied in a recent number of the Pharmcir 
teutical Journal The paper of the room in which 
the experiments were conducted had a light green 
ground, ivith an ornamental pattern of 'brownish- 
yellow colour ; this yellow wa.s probably derived 
from an ochre, but the green resembled Schweinfurt 
green, and was strongly arsenical. An arrange- 
ment was made for drawing a current of air 
through a series of U-shaped and bulbed tubes, 
suspended on the wall. The passage of air was 
continued from July 16 to August 16, 1873 ; and 
it was calculated that during this time about 
2,160,000 cxibic centimetres of air had traversed 
the system of tubes. Some of the tubes had been 
plugged with cotton-wool, whilst others contained 
a solution of nitrate of silver, and at the termina- 
tion of the experiment the contents of the tube.s 
were separately examine{l. ' The results shewed 
that there had been an atsenical exhalation. It 
is only fair to state that none of the family resid- 
ing in the house suffered any marked injury to 
health, although Dr Hamberg informs us that 
after sleeping in a room by the side of the apart- 
ment in winch the experiments were made, and 
with theRoor open, he frequently experienced, 
on the following morning, a sense of heaviness 
in the head and a gejieral feeling of weariness, — 
Athetimm. 
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Inkujiksous chills of Winter siiiito the air; 

The fogs ri.se yellow with the fro.sty morn ; 

And, over trampled fieldn of hoaped-up corn, 

The rook.s sail slowly through the rahiy glare. 

Oirly the singing sycamores arc hare, 

For still the holly, beaded thick with blood, 

Flashes a lurid brightness througli the wood ; 

The trailing blossom twinkles from the hedge ; 

And, from the ivy’s hood, 

The linnet shrills, at times, an antirpie tune ; 

Shy moor-hens grate amid the lieath and sedge ; 
Whilst from the pallid amethyst of noon, 

Stares the half-circle of the faded moon. 

Beep in the west — a reeling precipice — 

Tower the barred clouds, in evor-brcasting ranks, 
With silent lightnings hovering on their Hanks, 
Mixed with the windy portents of the skie.s ; 

B.'ivk peat to darker peaks of storm replies, 

Hourly the meadows and the stubhlo-fiolds, 

Which shone, awhile, like green and goldcu shields, 
Grow black within the various coloured dusk ; 

The day wanes pale and jdelds. 

The seared sheep huddle near the sheltering cote, 

Up from the pastures comes the smell of musk j 
The thistle-downs apast the lattice float, 

And dumb is the brown wren’s reluctant note. 

Now shall the puce-apparnllod iris close ; 

Now by the mosses, on the freshet’s brink, 

Shall pimpernel and daisy cease to wink, 

And from the standard hang the wasted rose. 

No more the honeysuckle bre.'ithe.s and glows 
On walls that take the freshness of the sun — 
lied gables with the frank vine overrun, 

Or soft protrusions of ne,st-riddlo(l caves, 

Where late the grape w.axed blue ; 

The bee broods silent on the heliotrope, 

Our orchard paths are red with hurnt-up Ic.aves ; 
Fast clings the spider to his airy rope. 

And spans the Soutli the cloudy bow of hope. 

Yet, grieve not that the sun and swalhiw.s range, 
That lilies sicken — ^birds forget to sing — 

That the lorn nightingale, with folded wing, 

PJute.s not o’ nighks w'ithin the ehn-girt gnuigc. 
Heaven’s will is oft fulfilled in wisest change : 

No cloud but has its inis.sion ; not a wind, 

From Earth’s four fixEsd corners u neon fined, 

But blows as is ordained — not as it lists-— 

And serves some purpose kind : 

For there is wisdom in the laggard day, 

And teeming fatness in the leagucring mists — 

A star of promise in the densest gray, 

And in dead flowers rathe coronals for May. 
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' baronefc, who attained the highest honours of the 

THE FIRST EARL OF MINTO. Scottish Bar ; and, on becoming a judge, ‘ like his 
If a notable parliamentary career — if services father, assumed the title of Lord Minto,' His 
rendered on special missions — if to have been the great-grandfather was Sir Gilbert Elliot, the first 
friend and adviser of a king, a prince, and a pi-in- baronet of Minto, in whose favour an Act of 
cess — if to have known ‘ everybody ’ — if to have Forfeiture was rescinded on account of his father’s, 
Ijoen the intimate of Nelson, and shared with the Gavin Elliot’s, sufferings for the royalist cause in 
hero the kindly mobbing of the crowd — and if a 1645 and 1646, and who was ‘the first of his name 
correspondence, in the body of which is to be who betook himself to the law as a profession,’ 
found picture after picture, in lively colours, of doing so, however, with the true Border energy, 
the memorable period at which the letters were which carried him, as has already been stated, to 
written, entitle a departed nobleman to the postliu- the most elevated position. His mother, married 
inoiis honours of publication, then such a title can be in 1747, was ‘ Agnes, daughter of Hugh Dalrymple 
fairly claimed for the Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Murray Kynynmoixud, who had assumed these 
Elliot, first Earl of Minto, whose great-niece, the names on succeeding to the estates of the Murrays 
Countess of Minto, has undertaken to discharge the of Melguud, in Forfarshire, and Kynynmound, in 
functions of editorial executrix for the shade of Fyfe.’ 

her illustrious relative. It has seemed good to her The first step of importance in the future Earl 
to stop, at auyrate for the present, at the year of Minto’s life was when, at thirteen years of age, 
1806, although Lord Minto lived some time and he went with his brother Hugh, ten years of age, 
did some good service subsequently ; and the to Paris, under the immediate tutelage of a young 
reason given for the stoppage is that, at that Scotchman, a Mr Liston, who himself afterwards 
date, Lord Minto’s ‘ imblic life in Europe was closed became a foreigu minister and ambassador, ‘ where 
by his appointment to the vice-royalty of India.’ David Plume undertook a general charge of them.’ 
A more satisfactory reason might perhaps be found On their return from Paris, having won golden 
in the fact that, as it is, three volumes have been opinions, the two brothers were sent to Edin- 
, filled as full of interesting matter as an egg is of burgh, and there they passed the winters of 1766 
meat; and that to exceed three volumes, is to alarm and 1767, ‘in attendance on lectures,’ complaining 
a reading generation impatient of inordinate length, bitterly of the ‘dryness’ characteristic of certain 
It was on the 23d of April 1751 that Gilbert professors, and ‘commenting on the want of time to 
j Elliot, first Earl of Minto, Avas born. His ances- do anything well where too much was attempted,’ 

! tors, whether descended, as some say, from a native At Oxford, whither they were sent in 1768, ‘ they 
tribe, or, as others, from a Norman stock, Avere, as found no ground to complain of the variety or. 
, early as the fifteenth century, ‘settled in con- multiplicity of their studies ; ’ and as for Gilbert, 
siderable numbers on the Scotch Borders,’ and he afterwards, in speaking to his wife about the 
the leading family among them, that of Elliot of effect of his sojourn at Christ Church, declared 
Redheugh, Avas held responsible by the govern- ‘ that it had a most narcotic influence, and seems 
meut for ‘good rule’ in Liddesdale. His father to set young men to sleep at some of the most 
Avas Sir Gilbert Elliot, third baronet, M.P. for naturally wide-awake years of their life.’ • To 
Selkirkshire, and, afterwards, for RoxlsuTghshire, counteract this baneful influence, perhaps, it Avas 
described by Horace Walpole, no friendly critic, as that he played cricket vigorously, ‘cut capers, stood 
‘ one of the ablest men in the House of Commons,’ on his head or his horse’s back at pleasxme,’ as Avell 
and celebrated, independently of his great personal as ‘danced on the tight-rope, and performed other 
merits, for his intimacy with David Hume. His feats at Astley’s,’ preparing himself by a somewhat 
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Britisli legislator, and for tlie part to be played by 
one who was at a futnre date to dispute with 
William Grenville, and afterwards wdth Addington, 
the right honourable Speakership of the Hoitse of 
Commons, In 1770 the paths of the two brothers 
diverged, and they began to ‘walk alone but 
we find no further trace of Gilbert until w’e 
alight upon a number of little notes, ‘ so small in 
bulk that they may have been slipped into a nose- 
gay, or dropped with a glove,’ from which it 
appears that in the gay summer-time of 1772, on 
the banks of the purling Thames, over the •waters 
whereof so many of ‘the youth of England have 
floated and flirted,’ he met his ‘match’ in Anna 
hlaria Arayand, eldest daughter of Sir George 
Amyand, Bart., M.P, But, though she was to be 
the bright star of his life, the course of his love, i 
disturbed'by an anxious father, was not smoother i 
than that of true lovers in general ; and it was not j 
before 1777, only a week previous to his father’s 
death, that he, at twenty-five years of age, was, 
with the full consent of his family, married to her 
who might be truly called his ‘affinity.’ Mean- 
while, he had been called to the Bar, and on the 
31st of August 1774, ‘recorded the receipt of his 
first fee.’ At his father’s death, Gilbert succeeded 
not only to the baronetcy, but also to the seat thus 
renderecl vacant for Roxburghshire, though he had 
already, it seems, sat a short time, in 1776, for 
Morpetli. For the next four or five years ‘the 
young couple were rarely or never asunder,’ and 
‘ spent their time between London and Minto,’ 
The yeiir 1780 was a remarkable epoch in Sir 
Gilbert’s life, for it was the date at which he, 
captivated by ‘ the great speech of Mr Burke on 
Economic Reform,’ conceived for the orator a feel- 
ing of friendship, ‘ wdiicli soon ripened into warm 
and reciprocal • affection.’ In September 1786, 
Sir Gilbert, who had lost his seat on the dissolution 
of parliament in 1784, was elected by a majority 
of forty-five for Berwick ; and, ‘ being introduced 
by Burke and Sir Henry Fletcher,’ took his seat , 
on the 24th of January 1787. This, it will be 
remembered, was the season of the terrible Indian 
business inseparable from the name of Warren 
Hastings, and Sir Gilbert was selected to ‘move 
and conduct the impeachment against Impey, for 
which,’ he says, ‘nothing but some diffidence in 
my own nerves, and perhaps application, prevents 
me from having as human an appetite as any- 
body ; for he is a consummate villain,’ It were 
tedious to go over all the old, well-beaten ground ; 
but it may be worth while to remark, in passing, 
that Sir Gilbert gives his opinion, and a very- 
favourable one, upon the much disputed question 
of Sheridan’s oratory. This, too, it will be remem- 
bered, was the season of poor imbecile King 
Qemge’s mysterious illnesses and other troubles ; 
and the description given of- the king’s and queen’s 
visit to St Paul’s, in 1789, after one of his 
recoveries, will remind many a reader of a more 
recent case, in which the whole heart of the nation 
went up at the sanus cathedral in thanksgiving for 
the convalescence of an illustrious personage. In 
January 1789, on the deatli of Mr Gomewall, Sir 
Gilbert was proposed to succeed him as Speaker, 
but was defeated by Mr Grenville, who had tivo 
hundred and fifteen votes to on© hundred and forty- 
four f and, when ‘ Grenville was to be made Secre- 
tary of State, the same year, in the room of Lord 
Sydney,’ Sir Gilbert had ‘ another battle for the 


Speakership,’ but w'as again defeated, this time by 
Addington, who had tw'o hundred and fifteen votes 
against one Rundred and seventy-four. At this 
period, Sir Gilbert was employed on confidential 
service touching the unhappy relations existing 
between the various members of the royal Dunily ; 
and the portion of his correspondence referring 
thereto is full of interest and of striking scenes. 
About ten years later, moreover, he, having then 
been raised to the peerage, wuis on such intimate 
terms, as friend and as adviser, with the lady 
whose misfortune it Avas to bo married to ‘ the iirst 
gentleman in Europe,’ that the letters, or uarrative 
founded upon the letters, relating to lier arc par- 
ticularly valuable. 

But, to resume the clironological order. At the 
close of the session of 1789, Bir Gilbert ‘deter- 
mined not to offer himself again as a candidate for 
Berwick ’ at the dissolution which, imminent as it 
was supposed to be, did not occur until the autumn 
of 1790; and ‘by the friendly intervention of 
Lord Malmesbury,’ he had, in the interval, been 
returned for Hehstone. A petition against his 
return was moved, but was unsuccessful ; and he 
signalised his new membership by moving the 
House with respect to the abolition of the Test Act. 
In 1792, Sir Gilbert ‘voted with Pitt and Fox fur 
the immediate abolition’ of the slave-trade. In 1 792 
the Avhole world was looking on in horror at the 
spectacle of France gone mad ; and the correspond- 
ence of Sir Gilbert and of his family and friends 
gives some nnfamiliar glimpses of the drama seen 
from their points of view. In 1793 Sir Gilbert 
was selected by the government for a service 
‘peculiarly acceptable to him;’ he was to go to 
Dunkirk — the fall of which was daily expected — 
‘for the purpose of settling and ordering the 
government of the toAvn and its district,* and, 
though the title of his office Avas not settled, he 
Avas to ‘represent the king.’ Thus hegan that 
series of .special mi.ssions Avhich, whether at Toulon 
or Corsica, or elseAvliere, AA^ere conducted Avith so 
much ability, aiid Avon for him so high an appre- 
ciation, that ‘it Avas amiounced to vSir Gilbert, 
during the autumn (of 1797), that the king in- 
tended to confer upon him the honour of a peer- 
age ; ’ Avhicli Avas subsequently raised still higher, 
Avlien, during his Indian administration, he ‘ swept 
England’s ancient riAml fronr the Eastern seas, and 
added Java and the isles of France and Bourbon 
to British dependencies,’ and for these services 
Avas created Earl of Minto and Viscount Melguud, 

Some ten years, however, Avere to elapse before 
he left England for India ; and, daring that decade, 
Ilia correspondence rcA’^eals him in the character 
of an ornament to his order, whether he Avrite as 
special commissioner at .Vienna, or as confidant 
of the unhappy Princess of Wales, or as the Meml, 
admirer, and mourner of Nelson, or merely as 
husband, father*, and observant man. In Dexember 
1806, he sailed for India as Governor-general ; 
and thither his great-niece has declined, for the 
present, to follow him. 

It is ii-npossible in an article such as tliis to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the interest 
and amusement, as regards political, historical, 
social, and other subjects, that arc to be found in 
the volumes under consideration ; and, if we pro- 
ceed to select samples, the very abundance of 
riches is embarrassing. Let a fcAV .sjiecimens of 
anecdote, however, be’’ subjoined at hap-lmliurd. 


^11 Alima THE BUME TO SPEAK.’ 


Eirst, a stor}' ‘ brouglit home by a traveller j 
from Munich/ where ‘ an extraordmary iinpres- ' 
siori, he said, had been produced by certain ' 
mysterious relatioms discovered to subsist between 
the legations of Great Britain and France. Their 
respective chiefs . . . met daily at each other’s 
houses, were shut up for hours together ; at these 
times no visitors were admitted ; and on any 
allusion being made to their meetings, the coun- 
tenances of both ministers wore an expression of | 
impenetrable reserve. Nothing could be more ! 
clear than that a secret understanding existed i 
between the two great Powers. The court took | 
alarm ; all possible machinery, lawful and unlaw- j 
ful, went to work to discover the plot so carefully ; 
concealed, but in vain, till the first court-ball 
revealed the secret. The representatives of His 
Sacred Ma,|esty of England, and of His Most 
Catholic Majesty of France, had been taking 
danan(/-Zessons together !’ 

Secondly, an anecdote about ‘ a youiig nabob/ 
named Sumner, who was ‘ to stand for the county 
of Surrey/ and who, ‘ at a meeting in Surrey,’ 
asked, ‘ Who are these Russells ? Who has heard of 
tlie family of Eussells in the county of Surrey?’ 
He was ‘ talking of the D^ihe of Bedford's hunily.’ 

Thirdlj’’, something highly characteristic of the 
famous surgeon, John Hunter, who, having had to 
attend the Duke of Portland for a broken knee- 
pan, told the duke, ‘ soon after the accident liap- 
]jened, that he had the greatest desire in the 
world to know and to see how the knee-pan cures , 
itself of a fracture, but that it is almost impossible | 
ever to see tbe process of nature on the occasion, ' 
as it would be necessary to have an opportunity of 
examining it hefore the case was complete, and 
that this could only happen if he had the good- 
fortune to have a patient die during the cure, and 
that he would give anything in the world to have 
i this opportunity. The duke laughed, but told him 
veiy gravely that if he should die on this occasion, 
he assured him Mr Hunt(® should have him to do 
what he pleased with, and to examine as much as 
he liked. Hunter says they would have tried the 
experiment on some capital convicts, but that he 
does not know how to break the knee-pan, and 
that it can only be done by accident.’ 

Fourthly, a curious extract from a letter about 
the capture of Louis XVI, and his more noble 
queen : ‘ Alas ! the poor king and queen were 
taken, and it is really fact that he would have 
escaped, but he insisted upon a hot fricassee 
(nineteen miles from the frontier), and in getting 
out was known. He lost four hours on the road 
in eating and drinking, and the minute he was ' 
taken asked for his supper.’ If so, his execution 
seems to have been almost justified, and scarcely 
more sacrilegious than the killing of a pig. 

Fifthly, a notice given on the 4th of March . 
1785, by the committee of a certain hospital in 
London : ‘ Whereas, a report prevails that there 
is an infectious disease now raging in the hospital, 
this is to assure the public that every person 
in the hospital, both servants and patients, are in 
health.’ 

Sixthly, an instance of want of taste on the 
1 >avt of the celebrated Sydney Smith, who, in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, lately become 
Kegent, ‘said somewhat pointedly, in the course 
of a discussion on French morals ’ under Louis XV., 

‘ that the Regent was the most profligate man in 


France and was promptly rebuked by the 
Prince, wdio retorted : ‘ No, Mr Smith ; Cardinal 
Dubois was the most profligate man in France, : 
and he was a priest, Mr Smith.’ But, after all, 
it may have been nothing more than a ‘ slip ’ on 
the part of ‘ Mr Smith,’ 

Seventh^, an anecdote about Mr Pitt, called 
up ‘ at seven in the morning ’ by a gentleman 
who was supposed to be the reporter of ‘ a 
naval victory/ biit who ‘ told Mr Pitt that he 
liad travelled all night from Brighton, that his 
name was Jenkins, and his business not about 
the navy, but the army, wdiich he had a plan 
for recruiting. He had been reading Pixarro, and 
was persuaded that Bella’s first speech was irre- 
sistible ; that he had read it to numbers at Brighton 
and to all he met in the way. Every soul felt its 

S ower, and had enlisted. Here he produced a 
st of all their names, and insisted that, if em- 
powered, he could soon raise two hundred thousand 
men.’ 

Lastly, a very droll and lively illustration of 
the Duke of ‘Gloucester’s conversational powers: 

‘I dined and slept on Saturday at Sir George 
Shee’s ; a gi’eat company, with the Duke of 
Gloucester at their head. As soon as the cloth 
was removed, Windham fell fast asleep. . . . This 
continued till we retired to coffee about nine 
o’clock, when the Duke of Gloucester singled him 
out, and took him into a comer of the drawing- 
room. ... He remained under this protracted oper- 
ation till . . . Pie was the very picture j 

of Count Ugolino. The Duke of Gloucester is j 
famous for inflicting this sort of slow torture. Sir 
Evan Nepean dropt down the other day under 
it on the floor, apparently dead, and being revived 
by cold water sprinlded in his fiiee and by 
cordials, as soon as he was a little recovered, the 
duke took Mm again/ i 

Such a book, with its inexhaustible mine of 
something better than mere entertainment, keeps 
one lingering over it, unwilling to give it up. 

‘MAKING TPIE DUMB TO SPEAK’ 

On visiting an institution ^in London for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, my first sensation 
was one of surprise. Entering a room filled with 
children, I exclaimed : ‘They are not deaf J’ ‘Yes, 
they are,’ replied the superintendent, who accom- 
panied me, and turning towards the children, he 
inquired : ‘ Are you not all deaf ? ’ There was a 
general cry of ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then they are not dumb !’ 
The answer was that they were all supposed to be 
deaf and dumb. I confessed myself fairly puzzled. 

I was prepared for any amount of skill and 
rapidity in speaking on the fingers, and I knew 
tliat there was a ‘ sign-language ’ in u.se among the 
deaf and dumb wliicli had been brought to wonder- 
ful perfection ; but making the dumb to speak with 
their own tongues, I had hitherto thought, was one 
of the attributes of a more than human power, I 
was wrong. The system by which the dumb are 
actually taught to speak with, their own tongues, is 
not new among ourselves, though it, for good 
reason, languished in England until some four or 
live years ago ; hut in Germany it has been in 
general use for a long time past, and has been 
attended with marked success. The principle on 
which it is based is a very intelligible one. 

In deaf-mutes, the dumbness proceeds from tbe 
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cleafnesa. A. cMld born deaf does not apealc,; be 
cause it cannot acquire speecli in the ordiiiary 
manner, that is, by heariiig others speak, and imi- 
tating them. Thus, the real defect is deafness, 
though the effect is very generally mistaken for the 
cause, and tliere i,s a cominon complaint about the 
dumbness, while the deafness wJiich really causes 
it is unheeded. The system consists in making 
the eye supply the place of the ear. Just as in 
persons born blind, the sense of hearing is de- 
veloped -with extraordinary intensity, so it has 
been found that in the case of those who are born 
deaf; the sense of sight can he cultivated till it 
becomes extremely acute ; and hy watching the lips 
and countenance of those who speak to them, the 
persons deprived of hearing can gradually he 
taught to understand, hy the eye, what is said. 
This artificial mode of hearing is called ‘lip- 
reading.’ It is said to have been invented by a 
Spaniard nearly three hundred years ago ; but his 
invention was not for a long time tamed to ac- 
count in the treatment of the deaf and dumb. 
Various other plans have been resorted to. At- 
tempts were made in different countries to remedy 
soipe siipposed defect in the organs of speech hy 
surgical operations. It was sought to loosen the 
tongue of the dumb by cutting the ligaments 
underneath ; a process hy which these Tinfortnnate 
creatures were pirt to unnecessary torture, and in 
most cases, the organs of speech were mutilated, 
so that, instead of relief being afforded, positive 
injury was inflicted. The organs of speech in 
deaf-mutes are generally quite normal. _ About 
the end of the seventeenth century, a Swiss phy- 
sician named Amman settled at Amsterdam, and 
commenced practising the lip-readiii" system, hy 
teaching his pupils to watch attentively with their 
eyes the changes which came over his countenance 
and his lips as he uttered words, and then to 
imitate these changes theinselve.?, before a mirror. 
He met with great success in Holland ; and after 
his death, the system was introduced into Germany. 
In that country it has been developed and brought 
to great perfection during the last Imndred years ; 
and it is a Dutchman, Mr Van Praa|;h, who has 
chiefly advocated and practised m England that 

S stem solely, for sonle five years past,_ While, in 
iiniany, all the institutions for deaf and dmnh 
have been conducted on this principle, and its 
success has been generally acknowledged, we have 
been in England content to combine it, to a com- 
paratively small extent, with what is popularly- 
called ‘ finger-talking,’ or the ‘ sign-language.’ This 
last was originated in Erance, by the Abbe de I’Epee, 
who conceived the idea of creating a means ‘of inter- 
course through the medium of signs and gestures. 
He compiled a complete vocabulary of these signs, 
and his system was curried to great perfection in 
Trance. It. was imported into this country ; and 
among other institutions where it is in use, it has 
been practised with considerable success at the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in the Old Kent 
Hoad. But both this and the finger-talking have 
some radical defects. 1. The sign-language varies 
at different institutions, and therefore cannot become 
a common means of communication. 2. Any such 
lauguage consisting of arbitrary signs is 6nly of 
use among the deaf and du-mb themselves, and 
can, never be a medium of communicating to any 
extent with tlie outer world. 3. By not using the 
organs of speech, they become gradually weaker, 


for AVant of exorcise, and in a large number of cases , 
the health is tJierchy injured. Statistics inform us, ] 
that a very large proportion of deaf-mutes, taught 
sigu-languago, die of consumption. 

The lip-reading lias, as Ave have said, for its 
champion in this country hlr Van I’raagh, Avho 
at first taught it in a Home for the Deaf and Dumb 
established by the Jeivs in Burfcmy Orescent, Ho 
has since founded a larger institution (o])en to all 
sects) upon the same system in Fitzroy Hquare. It ■ 
Avas at a first visit to the Joavs’ Home that my 
astonishment at the successful results Avhicli I Avit- 
ncssed found vent in the exclamations I have quoted 
above. The director then proceeded to fdiew me 
the Avorldng of the system. For this puvjiose, two 
little girls about tAA’-elve years of age Avere called up ; 
and placing himself opposite to them, he began to 
j question them, speaking in an ordinary tone of A’-oice, 
but sloAVcr, andAvith rather more emphasis than one 
Avonld use in common conversation. The children 
fixed their eyes intently on his face, and ansAvered 
immediately and correctly to everything Avliich 
he asked. The articulation Avas peculiar, and 
somewhat laboured, but not disagreeable, though 
they spoke in the monotonous tone _ of _thosc 
who are making use of a language AA'Iiich is not 
their oavu. Lest I should thiulc that the ques- 
tions which he put to them Avere prepared boforc- 
liand, the director then invited me to speak to 
them myself on any subject Avliich I chose, only 
reminding me that I must_ speak slowly. Ac- 
cordingly, I did so ; and found that, Avith the 
exception of one or two Avords, they understood 
everything I said, and answered correctly. .It was 
then proposed that I should dictate something- 
to them. A black-hoard avus set up, and a piece 
of chalk put into their .hands, and I .slowly _ re- 
peated several sentences on difieront subjects, just 
as they came into my head. The girls Avrote them 
down as I uttered’ them, AA-ithout misspelling a 
single Avord. I inquired Avhether they understood 
the precise meaning of all tlie Avords Avhich they 
wrote down, or Avhe’ther they might not be familiar 
Avith the sounds and spelling Avithout coiuprohend- 
ing their import. To satisfy my scepticism on 
this point, I Avas hidden to select some AVord. I 
pointed to the Avord ‘ noAVspaper,’ Avhich occurred 
in one of the sentences Avhich I had dictated. 

‘ Go down stairs to my room,’ said the director, 
addressing one of the girls, ‘and bring me up 
the newspaper Avhich is there.’ Instantly she 
started off, and returned in a feAV minutes Avith the 
Times-— thus giving an effective ausAA’or to my 
doubt. These were, of course, some of the most 
advanced pupils in the school ; and in answer to 
my inquiries,' I was informed that they had been 
under teaobing for about eighteen months ; but 
in order that I might thoroughly understand the 
rocess, it was necessary lor me to see how the 
figinners are taught. A class was therefore formed 
of the youngest children, from six to eight years 
old, some ol‘ Avhom had only been a fcAV clays 
in the school. It Avill be remembered there are 
two distinct steps in this sy.stem. ' First, the sense 
of hearing has to be supplied by the eye, the 
pupil gathering from the lips and countenance 
of the teacher what he says; secondly, the pupil, 
by imitating tbe actions and expressions Avhich he 
sees, produces the same sounds, and thus uncon- 
sciously learns to speak. 

The teacher placed himself in front of the class, 
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n,nd proceeded first to engage their^ attention, by- 
speaking to one of the elder and more advanced 
pupils. The other children, soon perceived that, 
as tlie teacher’s lips move, the listener turns 
round and looks at him, and they, in their turn, 
lixed their eyes attentively on hun. He then 
began slowly to make the simple vowel sounds, 
a, e, i, 0, u ; and after watching the movement of 
his lip.s for some time, the children, began to 
imitate it themselves, emitting more or less 
correctly the same sounds. Then, as they learned 
to sound each letter, it was written down before 
them on the Idack-hoard, and thej'- w-ere shewn 
how to form it for themselves — a comparatively 
easy process. Thus they came, in a surprisingly 
short time, first to recognise the letter when 
spoken by the teacher ; secondly, to sound it them- 
.scdves ; thirdly, to recognise it when -written ; and 
fourthly, to write it themselves. Having witne-ssed 
these elementary steps in the teaching for myselli 
I w'as informed that the consonants are next 
taught in the same manner, commencing with 
the labials wMch are tbe easiest to form — m, p, b, 
&c. ; then the gutturals and other consonants ; 
next, the t-wm sounds, vowel and consonant, 
thus learned, are joined together in some of the 
simplest one syllable words — such as boy, cat, 
dog, &c. ; and the learners are shewn the objects 
to which they refer, or representations of them 
in a picture. Thus they are made familiar with 
the meanings of the words which they utter, and, 
as with the letters, the words are written down 
as they are learned. Such is the simple system 
by which deaf-mutes are 'taught to speak. It is 
based upon the principle, that^ speech in all human 
beings is acquired by imitation only. From this 
imitation, in the usual way, those born deaf are 
cut oft' by their loss of hearing ; but the failure of 
this sense can be compensated, and its place supplied 
by careful cultivation of another — the sense of 
sight. Speech is the most important element of 
all instruction, and therefore, until speech is 
acquired by some means or other, the intelligence 
must remain undeveloped. From this cause, it 
has been very common to set down those who are 
deprived of speech as idiots ; whereas, recent 
experiments have satisfactorily proved, that, in a 
large number of cases, these unfortunate beings 
possess a full share of intelligence, which only 
reqxtires the means of development. 

I mentioned to the director that it appeared to 
me that a combination of the sigi-i-language with 
this oral teaching might he attended with great 
advantage. He replied : ‘ No ; that is in direct oppo- 
sition to our principle. On the contrary, we en- 
deavour to check the slightest tendency on the 
part of the children to malce use of signs. We 
find that if they are once permitted, the children 
refer making use of them, to taking the trouble of 
eeping the attention fixed for lip-reading ; and 
thus they fail to cultivate the sense of sight in the 
manner required.’ Mr Van Praagh is strongly 
opposed to the system of keeping deaf and dumb 
children in homes or boarding-schools ; he re- 
commends day schools only, and is in favour 
of encouraging the freest intercourse with other 
children. He considers that when they have once 
commenced to learn lip-reading, they will derive 
a stimulus to make progress in the art, from the 
natural desire to associate with others who are not 
affticted like themselves. Indeed, the grand advan- 


tage which this system claims to possess over the 
sign-language is, that instead of merely enabling the 
deaf-mutes to converse in a language understood 
among themselves, it puts them in a jjosition to 
communicate with the outer world, and to be- 
come useful members of society. For myself, I 
was fairly astonished at the results of the system 
which I witnessed during my visit to this institu- 
tion. ‘To see the deaf uuclerstanding what is 
.spoken, in a way that seems to compensate for the 
loss of hearing, and to hear the dumb speaking 
with their own tongues, -was a novel effect to me ; 
and I think that any one who pays a visit either to 
the .Jews’ Home for the Deaf and Dumb in Burton 
Crescent, or to tbe Association for tlie Oral Instruc- 
tion of Deaf and Dumb in Fitzroy Square, will come 
away from either of these institutions not less 
interested and impressed than I was myself. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

CHAPTER VII.— SELP-BETRAYAH 

For some time after David left her, Anne 
Cairnes felt incapable of fulfilling his behest. His 
face, his voice, his manner, and his words, had 
all filled her with bewilderment and dread; the 
instinctive, ready dread of evil, which is one of 
the accompaniments of love, and is so much more 
terrible when love is unavowed and xuireturued, 
because fear is not then permitted to be articulate, 
■What had happened ? Wa.s it some great new 
misfortune, or only a complication of the ‘diffi- 
culty ’ at which he had hinted last night ? If the 
lattei*, it xvould have been more natural and more 
consistent with his request for an interview with 
her, that he should have explained whatever had 
occurred. If the former, of what nature could it 
he? Anne’s theories of the night before melted 
away ; no money-matters were in question here. 
Her ins t inct told her that. If any such had formed 
the subject of his intended confidence, they had 
been superseded. By what ? That the misfortune 
which had come so suddenly and mysteriously, to 
break up the family party at Barrholme, was one 
involving misconduct of any kind, or eyer so dis- 
tantly implying censure or disgrace, Anne could 
not imagine for a moment ; but yet — she had such 
vague notions of the duties and obligations of a 
soldier’s life — might it not be some breach of them, 
unintentional, inevitable ; some quarrel, which 
had led to this summoning of him away, and' 
thrown him into such terrible agitation. The 
more she thought over it, the more vivid her fears 
and fancies grew. Only one thing was indisput- 
ably plain to her : the explanation she was com- 
missioned to make to Lady Mervyu had no truth 
in it. No one could more fully credit another 
with the highest disinterestedness of character, and 
the noblest capacities of friendship, than Anne 
Cairnes, who had within herself those grand and 
rare characteristics ; but she had instinctively too 
much discrimination to be mistaken in imputing 
the agitation and distress evinced by David Mervyri 
to a distinctly personal source. Grief, suspense, 
and terror were in his face and in hi,s tone, and 
these in a degree of intensity which could only 
have been evoked by something threatening the 
most intimately personal of his feelings. If Anne 
had known just a little more of the world, she 
might have guessed something near the truth ; but 
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the troiivez-vioi l<i femme axiom was beyond Lev 
philosophy, out of lier experience. 

At length she roused herself, by the consider- 
ation, that she was disobeying David’s injunc- 
tion, and that, if she did not compel herself to 
fulfil it, Lady Mervyii would probably learn 
from a .servant that Captain Mervya had gone 
away, and would be both alarmed and angry. So 
she ascended th.e rocky path down which she had 
come with so light a heart, and went into the 
house, observing as she crossed the turf lawn that 
the curtains of Lady Mervyn’s windows Avere now 
: unclosed. 

It never occurred to Anne to glance at her own 
face in a mirror, as she passed np the stairs to the 
long wide corridor on which the rooms occupied 
by the valetudinarian master of Barrholme and his 
wife opened ; and Avhen Lady Mervyn’s maid 
appeared at the door of the dressing-room in reply 
to Miss Cairne.s’s knock, she looked at her in 
surpri.se, and asked if .she were ill. 

‘Ho,’ said Anne; ‘there’s nothing the matter 
with me.’ 

■ ‘I'm glad of it, ma’am ; but you look so imle, 

■ and’ 

‘ I am very timl. Can I see Lady Mervyn? 
I want to apeak to her at once.’ 

Lady Mervyn was with Sir Alexander, Avho had 
had a bad night, and was in much pain. Anne 
could bear* Ids querulous complaining voice from 
where she stood ; but the maid Avould fetch her 
iadyaldp, if Miss Cairnes would come in. So 
Anne waited in Lady Mervyn’s dressing-rooin, 
every moment feeling her task increasingly dilli- 
cult. Presently, Lady Mervyn came, and Anne 
saAV her, for the first Lime in her life, oil' her guard, 
and without her habitual armour of reserve. How 
worn, troubled, and harassed she looked ; liow 
unlike the calm, even stately liostos-s of the night 
before! 

‘Well, my dear,’ she began, ‘what is it? 
Fleming tells me you want to see me. Nothing 
wrong, I hope — nothing to take you away ? ’ 

‘No, Lady Mervyn; nothing of the kind. But 
Captain ktervyn begged that I would see you as 
soon as you were visible, and explain that he has 
been obliged to leave Barrholme’ 

‘ What ! ’ exclaimed Lady Mervyn, coming close 
up to Anne, and staring at her in astonishment. 
— ‘ David obliged to leave Barrholme to-day ! 
Why ? Where has he gone to ? Who has induced 
him" to go ? Very bad taste, I must say.’ 

‘ No, no ; you are mistaken ; he has not gone 
away with, any of the other people ; he has gone 
to London, fie told me to say that he thought 
it better to leave the hoxxse without seeing you, 
lest It should disturb and agitate Sir Alexander,’ 

Anne was painfully mave that she was not 
fulfilling her task skilfully, that she was hesitating 
about the explanation she wa.s Ijotind to give, 
hindered, by her innate sense of its untruth. 

‘ And why has he gone to London '? What has 
called him away in a few liours, on such an 
occasion?’ 

There was more anger than any otlier emotion 
in Lady Mervyn’a tone, and her eyes Avera ‘very 
stern. 

. ‘ Captain Mervyn told me to explain to you that 
one of his brother-officers is in trouble, and 
requires his assistance immediately} that his 
presence Ava-s quite indispensable, and he had 


not a moment to lo.se. The mc.'^sage reached him 
ju.st after broakfa.st, and lie had barely time lo 
'catch the coach at the Point.’ ^ 

To Anne’.s imineuHe relief, Tauly Mervyn did 
not seem to doubt tlm truth of the story. Hhe, 
as Anno remembered, had not eem David, Imd 
not been able to read its falsehood in ins face. 

‘Very extraordiiiaiy, and A’ciy iiruA'-oking, T 
mn.st siiy ; and jnst li'ke David to act so impul- 
.siA'ely ; ‘but I sii])pnse he could not liel]) it, Sir 
Alexander Avill be exceedingly annoyed, and { 
dread anything of an agitating kiinl, (-.specially 
just noAV. lie "has had a very bad nighl..’ 

‘.He must know, I suppose, tiiat Captain 
Mervyn has left Barrholme V 
■ ‘kly dear, he has not seen his son for six 
montb.s, and expected to have had him with him 
all this morning. But he must bear the disap- 
pointment as well as he can. Did David tell you 
Avhen he .should he able l.o return _ 

‘ He said nothing at all about it,’ replieil 
Anne, Avho was reexWering her composure, under 
the inlluence of the nuexpected ab.seTice of 
suspicion on Lady Mervyn’s part. ‘ lie Avas vtuy 
much InuTiod, and said only a few words.’ 

‘ No doubt he will write at Queo, and tell us all 
about it — unless the allair be a regimental se(n'et — 
and also let u.s know how soon bo can return. 

1 l)ope Ave shall not be obliged to change the 
day for our dinner-party; Sir Al(*.xatider could , 
not po.s.sibly appear, and A^’e mu.st put it oil', if 
David does not get buck ; but .1 .should think 
there is no danger of that.’ 

Anne then withdrew--leaving Lady kfervyii to 
redections Avhose t(3udency she was far from sus- 
pecting — axid endea.voured to bring her own 
looks and her own feelings into harmony Avith 
the general compo.Hure. But this task Avas beyond 
ber 'poAvers. She Avas haunted by the conviction 
that a nrisfuvtuue liad occurred, and that its 
extension to Barrholme Avas impending, and 
though she Avrote cheerfully to Marion, inaking 
SIS light a,s ])o.ssihle of David’s desertion, ami 
fuliUled all the .dntie.s proper to her po.sition as 
confidential youug-huly-friend on a visit, .slie 
continued to look pale and ab.sent all day. jMr 
Oairnes avus going to kianchester on business, and 
Anne bad promi.sed to remain at Barrholme,* to 
help Lady klervyn through the quite imaginary 
trial of her daughter’.s dex>artnre. Hoav sorry 
Anne Avas that she had consented to do so, hoAV 
much she longed for the freedom and solitude of 
her own home I Several days jiassed by, and no 
letter came from David to explain his absence 
or announce his return. Lady klervyu resented 
his silence, but, as Anne perceived, witlmut 
apprehension mingling with her anger. Hir Alex- 
ander Avas too ill to cave much aliont anything 
but his OAvn suHeiings ; and he seemed to forget 
all aliout his son’s "ab.senco and hi.s daughter' .s 
marriage, in the agonies of a gouty foot. It Avas a 
very trying time for Anne, and .she would have 
doubly regretted her compliance xvith klariou’.s 
request that she should remain at Barrholme, had 
she, known that slip liad betrayed her secret to 
Lady Mervyn. 

The pale face, the anxious eyes, the absent 
manner, which Avere the result of maj-y mingled 
emotions, were imputed by Lady Mervyn to one 
only— -Anne’s disappointment at the deprivation 
1 of David’s society, after attentions from him such 
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as alie had never previously received. To discover 
that Anne already loved David, was a consider- 
aide simplification of the difficulties in the way | 
of the fulfilment of Lady Llervyn’s project. Half ] 
the battle she counted as won already. Without | 
delay she must set about fighting the other half. 

'During those days, David Mervyn was suffering : 
tortures of suspense and terror. Lucy, .his wife, 
i was in imminent peril of death, and the whole 
I wprld was, for him, hounded hy the narrow limits 
j of the room in which she lay, sometimes uncon- 
scious even of his presence, thongh she -would 
talk of him and to him in the troubled wander- | 
ings of her mind. His mother’s letters lay unre- 
! garded at his club, and be hardly gave a thought 
: 10 Barrholme, and the effect which Ids silence, 
en.suing on his abrupt departure, might have pro- 
duced there. Every faculty of his mind seemed to 
he absorbed by Lucy’s danger, and he could not 
feel hopeful even when room for hope came, as it 
did after a week, during which he dreaded the 
sight of every face, and the sound of every voice, 
lest the tidings of evil should be there. But her 
youth and her happiness were on Lucy’s side, and 
she recovered, very slowly indeed, and to a degree of 
health and strength much inferior to that which she 
had previously enjoyed. Long before her convales- 
cence was e.stablished, David’s leave had expired, 
and he was again doing duty with his regiment, 
with only the power of seeing her occasionally ; and 
their marriage was still unrevealed to Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Mervyn ; a departure from his 
original intention which needs explanation. 

'With the relief from his fears for Lucy’s life, 
David Mervyn regained the power of thought, and 
reverted to the attitude of mind in wdiicli he bad 
been when he was summoned away from Barr-' 
holme, He had then resolved to tell Annie 
Cairnes the truth, and to take counsel with her 
concerning the best and most considerate manner 
in which it might be imparted to Lady Mervyn ; 
but circumstances had now rendered this impos- 
sible, and he must decide on another line of action. 
He would not leave Lucy to return to Barrholme. 
Should he write to his mother, or, in the first 
instance, to Anne? He debated this question with 
himself as he walked along Pall Mall, dusty, 
forlorn, in out-of-tlie-season forsakenness, to his 
club, where it was speedily resolved by the 
contents of the first letter which he opened. 
This letter, a long one, written throughout with 
the formal carefulness significant of Lady Mervyn’s 
deliberate and decisive character, was dated three 
days after David’s departure from Barrholme, and 
liad remained unanswered for nearly a week. With 
all her love for her son, Lady Mervyn had never 
laid aside her exacting disposition in his favour, 
and he was -prepared for a tolerably severe criti- 
ci.sm of his conduct, and i3erhap3 some sharp and 
close questioning ; so that when he broke the seal, 
removed the .sheets of paper from their envelope, 
and saw the length to which his mother’s letter 
ran, he prepared himself for a lecture, full of sus- 
picion, and of condemnation, which he was certainly 
conscious that he deserved. 

But he was altogether wrong in his anticipation.s. 
Lady Mervyn had evidently accepted, without the 
smallest misgiving, the reason -svliieh he had 
alleged to Anne Cairnes, and -which, he felt 
assixred, had not convinced Anne herself for a 
jDoment. She told liim how much she and his 


father regretted his departure ; hoped that tlie 
unpleasant affair which had necessitated it, would 
terminate to his satisfaction and that of his 
Mend ; and supposed that he would find it pos- 
sible to return to Barrholme very shortly. i?o 
suspicion betrayed itself in these lines, nor any 
curiosity. He would evidently have iio explana- 
tion to make of tlxe fable he had invented, so far 
as his mother -was concerned, if, on mature consid- 
eration he should decide on concealing the truth 
for a little longer ; a temptation to which he was 
in danger of weakly yielding. He drew a deep 
breath of relief uiiconscionsly as he prepared to 
read further, 

CH.4.PTER Vlir, — JIATEENAIj SOLICITUDE. 

‘Before you return to ns, my dearest David, 
there is a subject upon which I am anxious to xvrite 
to you fully, and to which I beg you will give your 
most serious consideration, for I hope, when you 
do return, you will be willing to meet my views 
and wishes on the matter, .Let me tell you at 
once that it concerns your future life in its most 
important interest — ^marriage. It is not only 
because Marion has naturally turned my thoughts 
in the direction of my children’s settlement in life, 
that I am anxious you should follow her example ; 

1 have long had the matter in my mind, and I 
fully intended to have spoken to you upon it ; but 
certain circumstances which have occurred very 
lately have undoubtedly quickened and deepened 
my feelings on the point, and rendered it expedient 
that you should have some inkling of them before 
you again come to Barrholme. It has always been 
a source of satisfaction to me that you have kept 
out of foolish flirtations and entanglements of all 
kinds, for I detest and dread that sort of thing 
more than I can express, having seen so many 
live,s wrecked in that way. That you have never 
been what is called “ in love,” I feel quite certain, 
because I know your mother would have received 
your confidence in that case, as in eveiy other 
circumstance of your life she has done. I am 
therefore .sure of my ground, and aware that I shall 
not hurt any special feelings by the indisjxensahle 
appeal which I am about to make to your good 
sense. You could not afford to marry a woman 
without fortune, if, unhappily, yon had formed 
an attachment to one, and I daresay you have been 
insensibly preserved, by feeling that such was the 
case, from many temptations. But, on the other 
hand, you have probably the unfounded and un- 
reasonable prejudice, which so many young men 
of high and chivalrous honour cherish, against 
seeking the hand of a woman of fortune, whom, 
had she been penniless, you might love, and marry, 
to the lasting happiness of both. Though there is 
something in ’this prejudice which inexperienced 
people admire, it is in reality not admirable, be- 
cause it is essentially unjust to the veiy person.? 
whom- it would seem to ^ protect and honour ; 
debarring men of honour, principle, and fine feeling i 
from endeavouring to win women of fortune, and 
so leaving them to the adventurers and fortune- ■ 
hunters. Not only is there nothing dishonourable, 
mean, or objectionable in a man of’ honour seeking 
a woman of fortune ; but if the right and justice 
of such considerations in marriage among people 
in our class of society were acknowledged as openly 
as those considerations are acted on frequently, I 
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am convinced the gain, in honesty, propriety, and 
domestic peace would be great, rou. will ask, 
why am I dealing in these generalities with you 
—why am I recapitulating truths which you 
know as well as I do, and insisting on points on 
which we are in perfect accord ? You shall know 
why, presently ; hut, first, I must enter briefly on 
matters with which I have but seldom, and then but 
sparingly troubled you. You luiow that for many 
years, ever since the sad break-up of his health, 
your father has given me the management of his 
money-matters and the control of the estate. I 
have not succeeded ill in administering what, how- 
ever, is in reality only a remnant of his property, 
for we have always had to contend with embarrass - 1 
ments, which I have concealed from your know- 
ledge, not from any want of confidence in you, but 
because I gladly recognised that you were not of a 
heedless and selfish disposition, likely to increase 
such miseries, and I thought it unnecessary 
to burden your mind with anxiety and trouble. 
When you return to Btu’rholme, if you wish that 
the entire state of the property should he set 
before you, I shall he willing to explain it in detail, ' 
■ and I feel assured you will then appreciate the 
effort it has cost me. to keep up appearances at 
home, and to make you the aillowances ^which 
may not have seemed to you sufficiently liberal) 
that you have had since you have been in your 
regiment. 

’• The state of the case, my dearest David, is briefly 
this : that you are of an age and in a position to 
. marry j that, as our only son, your father and I 
naturally wish you to marry, and that it is in your 
power to do so completely in accordance with our 
wishes, and I am led to hope also with your own. So 
much am I disposed to think this, that I should have 
considered it wiser to leave the matter undiscussed, 
but that I am afraid you might be withheld from 
doing what I trust you will do, without delay, by 
your scruples on the subject of fortune ; in which 
case you would he acting foolishly as re<^rds your- 
self, and cruelly towards another person. Of course, 
I need hardly say I allude to Anne Cairnes. It 
was with the utmost pleasure that I noticed your 
attentions to her at the hall, and the evident 
response which she made to them. I had never 
observed previously that you took any special 
notice of Aime ; and though I have often thought 
' that she would be a nice wife for you, in every 
respect except birth (which, however, is no longer 
regarded in its former light, and one cannot have 
every advantage combined), I would not have 
pressed the point had not your manner given me, 
as I am persuaded it gave her, reason to believe 
that you admire and like her. I do not say, my 
dear David, that I am persuaded you are in love 
with Anne Cairnes ; that would he absurd, however 
much I may desire that it should become true ; but 
1 do say that you have given me . ample reason to 
believe that your feelings towards her are such as 
to give you a very fair prospect of happiness as 
her hushancl, especially as such a marriage would 
have the blessing of your parents -upon it;- for 
. ■ Anne is a thoroughly good gii-l, and that I know, 
on the best of all testimony, her own, that Awm is 
as vmch in love vnth you as ever any girl mas in love 
with any man. 1 had my suspicions that Anne had 

S lven her heart into your keeping, as I watched her 
ancing with you ; but when she came to give me 
your message, I could no longer have a doubt. She 


has been moping, melancholy, and miserable, in 
spite of all her efforts to keep up, since your sud- 
den departure, and so nervous, that I thought she 
’Would have fainted this morning when there was 
a delay about opening the letter-bag, because my 
key had been mislaid. And after all, there was 
no letter from you ! Of course, I (;X]M3cted one,^ 
and was disappointed but I had to make light of 
my discomfiture, in pity for her pale cheeks and 
quivering lij)S. Pray, write at mice, and assure 
her, through me, that all is well with you. 1 will 
add no more to all that I have already said, except 
that. I am as certain of your father’s sentiments in 
this matter as I am of my own, but that I have not 
spoken to him ahoirt it, because it is not advisable 
to excite him in any way, even by telling him good 
news, unless, indeed, it were absolutely a certain 
and settled engagement between you and Anne, 
when I could not refrain from telling hum I need 
not dwell upon the pleasure with which Marian 
would hear of such an event ; and as for Mr 
Cairnes, what more or better could he desire for 
his daughter ? You have seen enough of the world, 
my dear David, to know that there is no position 
more distressing, and which leads to more eipiivocal 
and unpleasant situations, than that of a nuin whose 
fortune is inadequate to his position, and who is 
therefore obliged either to do discredit to his rank, 
or to undergo the constant self-restraint and slavery 
of keeping up appearances. You have an unex- 
ceptionable opportunity of rescuing yourself from 
either difficulty ; and the assurance which I can 
give yon of Aune’s feelings will no doubt remove 
i any scruple which may have presented itself to 
j your mind,’ , . 

I When David had finished the reading of Lady 
: Mervyn’s letter, two strong and painfiu feelings 
took possession of him. He was horribly ashamed 
of his mother, and he was much distressed by the 
conviction that what she said was true. He had 
learned the meaning of love, and the art of detect- 
ing its symptoms ; and when he recalled the look 
he had seen in Anne’s face as he turned to leave 
her on the rocky platform, he could not deny 
to himself that it meant love. He W'as sincerely, 
deeply sorry. It never occurred to him for an 
instant, to think that under other circumstances he 
might have loved Anne. ‘Other circumstances’ 
were impossible to his imagination, ’ivhich, like his 
heart, was entirely filled by Lucy. He saw how 
easily and simjily liis manner to Anne might have 
misled her, and his mother too (only that he did 
not believe his mother cared about or believed in 
Ms manner), and he deplored it ; he knew that he 
was so completely engrossed with his love and his 
purpose, that he had never considered what appear- 
ance or effect his tone, his manner, or his look 
might have. Anne Cairnes had merely reiji’csonled 
to him a medium through ’(vhom, failing his slater, 
ho might solve the difficulty of his position ; he 
liked her ; he knew .she was good, true, clever, and 
gentle ; hut she had no special interest for him ; 
she was only one of many ‘ nice girls ’ whom he 
had liked to tallc to and to dance with in the old 
distant days, impossible of realisation now, when* 
there had been no Lucy in his life. He wa.s ‘ the 
moon’ of the old verses, ‘who .shines on many 
brooks,’ she ‘ the brook’ which ‘ sees but one moon.’ 
All at once David Mervyn realised tliis, with a 
shock of severe ‘pain, so genninely and disinter- 
I estedly felt for Anne’s sake, that it was some time 
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before the reflection, that this unfortunate circum- 
stance added another coraplicatioir to his suffi- 
ciently difficult position, occurred to him. He 
would now have to face, unassisted, not only the 
avowal of a marriage which would be utterly dis- 
tasteful to his parents, and indeed regarded by 
them as disgraceful, but their disappointment about 
a marriage which had everything to offer, and in 
the original impossibility of which they would 
naturally refuse to believe ; and the sense, dread- 
ful to any man of honour, that he had wmundecl a 
heart which had been given to him. The indig- 
nation with which his mother’s letter filled him 
was unbounded ; he hated the cold, calculating, 
coarse indelicacy with which she delivered up to | 
him the secret she had surprised from the girl ■ 
whose wealth she so calmly proposed to appropriate 
to their family needs. He raged against the quiet 
insolence of her assumption that Mr Cairnes would 
be only too much honoured by being permitted to 
give his daughter and his ducats for the bettering 
of the fortunes of Barrholme ; and he was disgusted 
at what he regarded as his mother’s pu'etended 
belief in any regard, on his part, for Anne Cairnes, 
such as could justify him in asking her to become 
his wife. The. vague admission of pecuniary diffi- 
culties did not give him much concern. Lucy 
would be hapi)y with him, -were they ever so poor; 
he eared less rather than more about money since 
bis marriage ; he liked the economy he had been 
obliged to practise ; he would be well pleased to 
sell Barrholme, when it should fall to him ; his 
soldier’s life was full of charms for her, and his 
wile the fulfilment of his ideal. He was happy, 
happy as one is when the pressure of a great fear 
is removed : he remembered that he had been 
anxious when he was going down to Barrholnie, 
but that was all over now. 

So deeply had David’s mind been engaged with 
the contents of Lady Mervyn’s letter, that he had 
not noticed the others ; but after some time he 
opened them. Only two were of importance, qnd 
they also were written by Lady Mervyu, at inter- 
vals of two or three days. The first merely 
expressed surprise and displeasure at his silence, 
and urged an immediate reply to lier preceding 
letter ; the second, which had come by that day’s 
post, was full of alarm and anger. Anne Cairnes 
was not alluded to in either. David proceeded to 
answer the three letters at once, in the following 
terms : 

LIy DBxtii Mothke— I have been unable to call 
at the club until to-day, when I received all three 
of yours in a lump. The business which obliged 
me to leave you so suddenly has been happily 
concluded, but I am not at liberty to enter into 
any details to any one. As for my returning to 
Barrholme at present, you must forgive me for 
saying that your letter puts that out of my power. 

I hope your surmise respecting Miss Cairnes is 
entirely unfounded, and that a meeting between, 
her and myself could not possibly distress or 
embarrass her in any way ; but unless I could be 
ositively assured that you are mistaken, it would 
e wholly inexcusable on my part to expose her 
to the pain of seeing me, or myself to the possi- 
bility of being misinterpreted. I esteem Miss 
Cairnes highly, but I never have thought, and I 
never can think of her in any other light than 
that of an old acquaintance of my own, and friend 


of Marion ; and I am satisfied that any interest in 
me which she may have displayed, is to be referred 
to similar sentiments towards me; but, under the 
circumistances, I consider it due to her to guard 
her _ against the possibility of being unconsciously 
misjudged. I am sure, my dear mother, you will 
recognise, by what I have just said, that there 
exists no necessity for my answering your letter 
in detail. I shall, of course, he very glad to leant 
anything you choose to tell me with respect to 
our family affiiirs, and to meet your views in any 
way within my pow'er. The way you propose is, 
in regard to every other woman, as well as to Miss 
Cairnes, out of my power. I hope you will be able 
to send me better news of my father’s health, and 
am your affectionate son, David Mervyn. 

‘ It ’s not the least use telling the truth as things 
are now,’ soliloquised David as he stepped into 
a hansom ; " it would do me no good, make 
them all very miserable, cover that poor girl with 
confusion, if she really has betrayed herself to 
my mother’s sharp eyes ; and Lucy does not care 
a straw whether she is ever recognised by my 
family or not.’ 


B E H C H E R S, 

‘ Who and what are Benchers?’ This is a question 
which must have occurred to many who, since the 
Tichborne trial, have read the announcement that 
a body of gentlemen thus called intended to try 
a colleague for professional misconduct during 
the progress of that trial. 

In order to understand the position of the 
benchers in such cases, it is necessary to loolc back- 
ward to the time when the national feeling of Eng- 
land was pronounced unmistakably through the 
barons’ answer, in 1236, to the proposal that the civil ^ 
law of Rome should supplant the English muni- 
cipal law : ‘ We are unwilling to change the laws of 
England.’ At that time, the tide of civil law, intro- 
duced by the ecclesiastical followers of the Norman 
Conqueror, aixd fostered by their successors, began 
to turn. Up till then, the English common 
law, or the law of custom and of local tradition, 
had been entirely ignored by the foreign govern- 
ment of the Normans. Civilians, or professors of 
the Roman code, had possession of the univer- 
sities, of all high legal posts, and of every vantage- 
point of learning, ' The procedure in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, from which the highest appeal lay 
to the court at Rome, Nvas naturally based upon 
the civil law of the Roman Empire. Ecclesiastics 
were for the most part the only possible judges in 
secular courts, and they strove, not unnaturally, to 
assimilate the practice and procedure in such courts 
to the like in the church courts. Other reasons 
apart, they saw in such identification a probability, 
if not more, of identifying also the appellate juris- 
diction in the two systems, and of introducing the 
papal authority as supreme in each. At all events, 
they strove by all the means in their power to 
raise the civil code of Rome, and to depress the 
municipal common law of England. So earnestly 
did they work, that in 12-36 they were in a position 
to get the proposal authoritatively put ^ to the 
English qxarliament, that henceforth the civil law 
should guide the administration of English justice. 
Exclusively masters of the universities, where no 
other system of law was taxight, actual possessors 
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• * ot' tlie cWef legal posts of the day, the Civilians or 
I Canonists deemed themselves powerful enough to 
1 propose their legal doctrines for general adoption. 

The answer of tlie English parliament, however, 

I was decisive. They would have absolutely none 
; of the foreign element. Good though much of it 
I was, barbarous and illogical a.9 was much in the 
j English law, the barons did not hesitate to cleave 
to Lhe national, and to reject the foreign scheme. 

I Till hlagna Charta gave a local habitation, as 
well as a "name, to English municipal law, by 
decreeing that Common Pleas should not follow 
the person of the king, but be stationary at West- 
minster, the professors and practitioners of that 
law w'ere a body without cohesion. By virtue of 
the Great Charter their profession became fixed, 
and they themselves capable of incorporation. As 
matter of fact, they did unite in a brotherhood or 
guild, and became so powerful as to procure, in the 
nineteenth year of Henry HI., a royal order to 
forbid all teaching of municipal law except in their 
own schools. Excluded still from Oxford and 
Cambridge, where the civil law alone was taught, 
they foumled a university of their own. They ' 
bought houses ‘between the city of Wostminater 
(the place of holding the king’.s courts) and the 
, city of London, for advantage ot ready acee.ss to the ■ 
one, and fdenty of provisions m the other.' These 
houses were called hostelries, or Inns of Chancery 
and of Court, iu which instruction was given, and 
degrees iu English law were conferred by the 
benchers of the Inns. The degree of Apprentice- 
at-law, or Letter Barrister, was equivalent to the 
Bachelor of Civil Law at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; the degree of seijeant [sei'viens ad 
kgm) was equal with that of Doctor of Civil Law. 

In the Inns of Chancery were placed the junior 
students, ‘learning and studying,' .says Fortescue, 

‘ the originals, and, as it were, the elements of law, 
who profiting therein as they grew to ripeness, so 
were they admitted into tlie greater Inns of the 
same study, called the Inns of Court.' 

To these places of legal learning repaired the 
beat of the English youth. Fortescue, writing in 
the early part of Henry VI. 's reign, says that, in 
his time, so great was the favour with which these 
schools were regarded as places of general instruc- 
tion, that two thousand students, Jilii noUliumf 
were pursuing their studies there. 

The Inns ol' Chancery seem never to have had a 
separate existence as law-schools, but to have stood 
towards the Inna of Court in the same relation 
that Halls stood towards Colleges in the two great 
universities. They were at one time numerous, 
including Clifford’s, Clem exit’s, New, Staple’s, and 
Bamai'd’s Inns, which still exist as societies, though 
no longer attached to the schools of law ; and 
FumivA's, Lyon’s, Thavies’, and the Strand Inns, 
Avhich have either ceased to exist, or have passed 
altogether into private ownership. 

The four Inns of Court comprise Liucoln’s Inn— ■ 
a society which had its first head-quarters in the 
hotel of the Earl of Lincoln in Edward I.’s time— 
Gray’s Inn, and the Inner and Kiddle Temples. 
The last two still flourish in the place where 
formerly the Knighta-Templars had their home. 
In the place where Chaucer's serjeant-at-law dwelt 
they remain to this day. They survived the 
sacking and pillaging to which Wat Tyler sub- 
jected, the quarters of the men of law when he 
marched into London ; outlived the Wars of the 


Roses, of which the red ami white emblems are 
said by tradition to have been culled iu their 
garden ; came alive, tliough not unscathed, through 
the evils of the Civil War, and were foremost iu 
promoting the success of the national revohrtion. 

Charles Lamb, in his delightful essay on tlio 
Old Benchers of the Inner Teinple, has given us 
a picture of the bencliers in his day, which may 
well portray some of the brotherhowl at this 
moment. Royal Commissions, the activity of the 
age, the demand for systematic and more exact 
teaching in law, have somewhat anti(piated the 
type of which Mr Salt W'as the representative ; 
the old order has changed, and given place to 
new, the easy-going methods of study and dis- 
cipline have 'yielde^d to stricter and more rational 
systems, and the rulers of the Inns of Court are 
no longer dwellers within their boundaries ; _ yet 
the bencher, though not the man of Lamb’s time, 
may still be seen in the benchers’ pew in tlie 
chapel on Sundays ; occasionally in the libraries 
— whereof the present grandeur and size never 
appeared, even in dreams, to Lamb’s heroes— 
and .still more frequently on the dais in the hall, 
whereto the benchers attain proee.'ssionally amitl 
bowings from upstanding students, whereat they 
dine liandsomely, and wherefrom they look dorvn 
on barristers and students in common hall as- 
sembled. 

Benchers are elected to that office from the body 
of the society, but by the suffrages of the existing 
benchers, and not of the membera generally. There 
is no actual limit to the number, beyond that 
which convenience suggests ; and the practice is, 
to elect Queen’s Counsel who, on receiving that 
appointment, choose to send in their names as 
candidates for the bench of their society. Serjeants, 
and even barrister.s with stuff-gowns, arc eligible, 
but few are chosen; the former having had hitherto 
an Inn of their owm, whereof all the judges are 
members ; and the latter being rarely of eminence 
suflicient to warrant their elevation, unless it has 
at the same, time warranted their admission within 
the bar. 

Tlie fees payable on being made a bencher vary 
with the Inn, ^ From the Report in 1855 by certain 
R.oyal Commissioners, it appeared that bencher- 
ship at the Inner Temple cost L.210, or L-Iliri if 
the candidate were a Queen’s Counsel ; at the 
Middle Temple the foes were L.2.50, or L.331 in 
such case ; at Lincoln’s Inn, only L,26, 6s. ; and 
at Gray’s Inn, L.150 in all cases. In return for 
these fees, which went ’to the general funds of the 
Inn, the benchers had certain advantages iu respect 
of chambers, having a life-interest iu a good set 
at a low rental. They acquired also a right to 
free and better commons in the hall. 

Being thus elected, their functions are to lools 
after and administer the property of the Inn, to 
see to repairs, and buildings, to maint;iiu roadways, 
preserve the gardens, supply the iilirary, maintain 
the chapels, and to act generally as the executive 
of the society which has elected them. These are 
their duties towards their own fraternity. Towards 
the public, they have to discharge the "duty of pro- 
viding that fit and proper persons are chosen to 
represent suitors iu the courts of justice, and of 
re^ilating, within certain bounds, the conduct of 
sxrch persons after their admission to the profession. 
This duty has been recognised as devolving upon 
the- rulers of the Inns of Court from very early 
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times. Though the societies are voluntary, to them 
lias been committed, by custom, aitd also by royal 
■warrant, the exclusive privilege of admitting per- 
sons to study, and of calling them to the bar, upon 
such conditions in either case as they may deter- 
mine. 

Upon the benchers’ authority over persons once 
admitted to membership in the society, there is 
this important limitation, namely, that an appeal 
lies from their decision to the judges, as visitors of 
the Inns of Court, in all cases of refusal to call to 
the har, or of ‘ disbarring,’ or taking away the right 
to practice, after call. 

There can be no doubt that the public is 
entitled to the protection of some such authority 
as is exercised by benchers, when, the privileges 
and functions of barristers are considered. Not 
only are barristers the exclusively privileged 
advocates in all causes, but they are responsible 
for negligence and ignorance in the conduct 
of such causes. From their body are chosen 
not only the judges of the land, but many 
important commissioners, magistrates, revising bar- . 
risters, county-court judges, and officials in the 
legal departments. In all these things the public ; 
are deeply interested, and have a right to be | 
assured that none but fit persons are likely to he 
put forward to fill the posts. Hitherto, and for 
ages past, this assurance has been given by the 
benchers of the Inns of Court, subject in all their 
actions to review by the judges, and in the jn’esent 
day also by the tribunal of public opinion. From 
time to time, complaints have been made of the 
insufficient training afforded by the societies for 
students, and of the absence of tests of fitness, 
both on entry and on call to the bar. Since 1855, 
however, and still more since 1872, these reproaches 
have been taken away ; and at the present moment 
a movement is in progress for still more welding 
the several Inns or Colleges into a legal university, 
in which the benchers would be the prominent 
instruments of government. 

To the “benchers may safely be intrusted the 
honour of their profession, and of individual mem- 
bers of it. From their decision, in case of error 
or prejudice, lies an appeal to a triliunal which 
decides collectively the highest appeals on points 
of law ; and behind this tribunal, again, lies that 
of public opinion, which, in spite of closed doons 
and secret conclave, manages nowadays to be 
perfectly well informed. 


Savona or Pegli ; or it miglit have been at no one 
of all tliese. 

We had been staying — it is sufficient to say — 
at the HStel du Bon Vivant about a week, wnen 
there appeared at the tahle-d’hute a very striking 
isersonage. As soon as dinner was over, my wife 
found herself (by accident) near the visitors’ book, 
and discovered that the new arrival had entered 
himself as the Baron l\Ionteggiana-Tavei‘nelle. 
We were chiefly English at the hotel, there was 
no Italian there, and our acquaintance with the 
national Burke was limited ; so we easily accepted 
the theory that this lengthy appellation was one of 
the most ancient titles in the land. We 'were 
subsequently informed by the baron that it was 
Sicilian, which made our ignonince the more 
excusable, 

I don’t think it was his title, or, at least, it was not 
only that, which made us all so charmed with him. 
It must have been ‘ his noble hearing, his perfect 
manners, his evident desire to please, his modest 
evasion of all topics bearing on his own career, and 
his handsome 'face. He was apparently about 
thirty years of age, his black hair was as glossy as 
a -raven’s plumage, and his black flashing eyes 
betrayed a passionate soul ; -while his thick 
moustache framed, rather than concealed a smile 
that irradiated his intellectual countenance with 
sweetness and light.’ 

Such, at least, was the de.scription given of him 
ill one of my wife’s letters to my mother-in-law ; 
and I am glad I happened to look into that letter, 
as it has saved me some little trouble in attempt- 
ing to describe him in words of my own. 

The baron mi.xod very little with hi.s own 
couiitrymeii, and, as I ventured to suggest to my 
wife, seemed rather shy of them. He never went to 
the public amusements, and declined to subscribe 
to the Cireolo. She e.xplained to me in reply, that 
he was the only nobleman in the place, and was, 
perhaps, a little haughty towards his compatriots 
of a lower rank. He had also informed. _her him- 
self, that he had selected our hotel for the express 
purpose of mixing with the English, as he was 
expecting .shortly to receive a government appoint- 
ment, and for the better discharge of his prospective 
duties, a little knowledge of English was desir- 
able. 

I should have mentioned before, that I only 
speak my own language ; but my wife can con- 
verse in Italian with ease and fluency, and. the 
baron very naturally talked with her a good deal, 
and occasionally condescended to speak to me by 
her interpretation. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Baron Monteg- 
giana-Tavernelle, %ve were further enlivened by 
another. This time it was a Kussian lady, attended 
by her maid. There were no other Russians at the 
Hdtel du Bon Vivant, and she appeared to have 
come there rather from necessity than by choice, 
as there were no rooms vacant in the inn usually 
frequented by those of her nation. She declined to 
enter her name in the visitors’ book, and for the 
first two or three days dined in her own room, and 
held aloof from the rest of us. This, added to the 
effect produced by a stateliness not to say gi'andeur 
of deportment, and rich sobriety of dress, prepared 
us all for the discovery w“hich in a few days oozed 
out, that she was a Russian princess, a widow, who 
wished to remain incognita, and to live quietly in 
the enjoyment of an iinconventional freedom from 


HOTEL INCIDENT IN THE RIVIERA. 
No one who has sojourned for a while in the 
Riviera is surprised at the crowds of foreigners 
that are collected from all parts of Europe into 
its various nooks and retreats. We English go 
there to escape mist and ibg ; the Rus.sians, to 
avoid e.xtreme cold ; the invalid Germans, to put 
a barrier between themselves and the withering 
east wind. Some, again, visit it for other than 
sanitary reasons. Monaco with its gambling at- 
tractions entices and detains some, and the mere 
enjoyment of a climate luxurious even in winter 
invites many more. 

We — that is, my wife and myself — were enjoy- 
ing a few weeks at one of the large hdtels that 
are so immeroirsly dotted along this coast. It 
might have been at Hyeres, Oa,nnes or Nice, at 
Monaco or iMentone, Bordighera or San Remo, 
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tlie obligations of nobility— an enjoyment beyond 
ber command at home. 

We never fully understood how this oozed out. 
Her female attendant could understand- nothing, i 
and therefore could divulge nothing. The maitre 
d’hdtel assured his guests that he knew no more 
than the rest of the world ; and, by his mysterious 
shruggings, his self-contradictions, and, above all, 
by Ills manner, impressed us all with the firm 
belief that there was a secret in his possession. 
This, of course, confirmed the truth of the report, 
and it became an established fact that the lady was 
a Enssian princess. 

After a lew days of seclusion, she vouchsafed to 
make her appearance at the table - d'hote, and 
retired with the rest of the ladies to the Salle des 
Dames afterwards. Then it was that the baron 
exhibited his inborn as \vell as inherited nobility. 
He attended to her little wants, placed her an arm- 
chair by the fragrant wood-fire, and, on receiving 
her thanks in his mother tongue — his parents’ pride 
had no doubt prevented him from learning any 
other—he entered into a respectful and courtly 
conversation witli her. There were plenty of 
other men in the room who could have clone it ; 

! but the baron was naturally the fittest person to 
begin ; and I will give him credit for boundless 
self-possession— not to calHt impudence. 

The acquaintance thus begun, grew with a trop- 
ical rapidity. The cold northern temperament 
softly but quickly thawed beneath the warm rays 
of Italian sweetness and light, fragments of their 
talk occasionally reached the ears of my wife and 
others who could understand them, from which it 
appeared tliat their main topic wms the opera. 

'Ah, Madame’ — he was interpreted to me as 
saying — ‘ if I could but be bonoured with your 
resence in my box at Florence ! The music woxxld 
e angelic then.’ 

' The Signor does me a great favoxxr in expressing 
the wish.’ 

Mes ; it was clear that he was hard hit, and that 
she knew' it, and had no desire to dismiss him. 
And yet she was in no single point guilty of indis- 
cretion, forwardness, or coqxxetry, in my opinion. 

‘ That woman,’ said my wife, ' is aliominable ! 
Look Ixow she hunts that poor man down, I sup- 
pose she fancies Sicily a nicer country than Siberia, 
or wherever it is she comes from.’ 

*^Vell, my dear,’ I replied, ' it seems to me that 
the hunting is mxxtual. Eeally, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t marry her, if they both like it.’ 

' She may be a mere txxft-hxxnting adventoess, 
for aU we know,’ said she. ‘ I don’t believe in 
her.’ 

* WeU, bxxt perhaps he knoxvs more than we do.’ 

‘I don’t believe in hex* a bit. She’s hunting 
liim down for his wealth and title, and is as mxxch 
a princess as I am ! * j 

The season was now at its height, and every 
room was occupied; the very last attic in the 
Hotel dxx Bon Vivant being secured by a German 
count, the Coxxnt Sigismund von Boi’okopek. He 
put down his name in the visitors’ book like a 
mtm, and his whole demeanour was frank, open, 
and robust. He was extraordinarily fluept in Eng- 
lish, as xvell as in French and Italian German, of 
course, was his mother-tongue, a few .'dialectical 
peculiarities noticeable in his pronunciation 
arising, he explained, from the circumstance of 
his being partly of Austrian, partly of Hxxngarian 


origin; the Borokopek estates being in the vicinity 
of Tokay. 

IVe now numbered about eighty guests, and 
began to Icnow one another pretty well ; bxxt some- 
how the count knew ns all better than we knew 
one another before he had been a week among us. 
He xvas a big, bxxrly, fair man, so thoroughly 
British in appearance, and in his general charac- 
teristics, as to render it difficult, but for bis pro- 
ficiency in other languages, to believe that lie was 
not a Briton born. He had knocked about the 
world a good deal, he .said. Of the forty years he had 
passed in it, twenty had been spent in travelling, 
half of which time had been passed in England, 
and a good deal of the rest in America, Eixssia, 
too, he was acquainted with ; and on the strength 
of that he introduced hiinself to the princess, and 
was evidentl}’’ as much disposed to admire her as 
the baron- himself. 

Indeed, before very long, the attentions paid by 
Coxxnt Sigismund von Borokopek to that lady 
began seriously to disturb the serenity of the Baron 
Monteggiana-Tavernelle ; and in proportion as their 
rivalry progressed, so did the interest and aixxuse- 
ment of the company progress with it, 

‘My dear Charles,’ said my wife, ‘isix’t she 
ahoruinahle noio? She’s a regxxlar flirt; and at 
her age, tool — forty, if she’s a day. And after 
entangling the baron, to go and egg on tlie 
count, aixd till in public too ! It ’s bad enough to 
make love in public at all, but to do it to two 

men, one after the other I say she’s simply 

abominable!’ 

'Well, but, my dear,’ I expostxxhxted, ‘they are 
both making lovo to her at the same time. Yoxx 
see, the count’s castles are mxxch nearer to Eussia 
than Sicily is, so perhaps she prefers to become 
Mrs Coxxnt &c. to the other thing.’ 

Those of us who were not in love ■with the 
princess began to wish the absxxrd affair at an 
end. The lady xvas most xxnfairly fair to each ; for 
she gave each of them enoxxgh encouragement to 
make them savagely jealous of one another, ■with- 
out going far enoxxgh xvith either to give the other 
any groxmds of complaint. Bxxt for her beautiful 
eyes, I ■woxxld compare her to a tableau vivant of 
Justice holding the scales. I can, hoxvever, safely 
liken her to Helen ; for she was setting by tlie ears 
not only the two most interested individuals, but 
also the whole world about her; and it xx'anted but 
a spark to commence a conflagration, certainly an 
exjilosion, between those two. 

We had an American at the Hotel dxx Bon Vivant, 
a quiet, thoxxghtful xnan, too much of an invalid to 
talk nuxch, and very reserved in his manners. We 
little thought that the dreaded spark xvould be 
dropped by him ; but so it xvas. 

The baron xvas describing to a knot of us, in- 
cluding the count, as xvo xvere lounging in the 
eutrance-hall after Ixxncheon, his Bymeusan villa, 
xvith its exquisite gardens. The American xvas 
listening with his usual air of ahsfracLion, and 
quietly interposed a question. ‘ Did I understand 

S I to say that the Villa d’Aosta in the Strada di 
errno belongs to yoxx V 

‘Si, signor; the Villa d’Aosta you speak of is the 
one. It is mine. It has been in my family for 
several generations.’ 

‘You’ve got a tenant there noxv xvho’s a friend 
of mine 
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‘No, signor; no: I do not let ray villa, nor 
other of ray residences/ , 

‘Wdl, that’s queer, I con-si der,’ said the 
American. ‘ I came direct from Sicily last month, 
and a friend of mine was tenant of that villa for 
the winter, and I staid a day or two with him in 
that very house. Guess there’s some bunkum 
somewhercs ! ’ 

Fart of these remarks were made in Italian; 
some ejaculated in English. 

‘Bagatelle!’ replied the baron; ‘you are mis- 
taken, signor ! It must have been some other 
Villa d’Aosta/ 

‘No, it wasn’t,’ returned the American ; ‘and for 
my part I think you are no more baron than 
1 !m Julius Caesar.’ 

He certainly looked offended, though happily 
the last sentence was in English ; in fact, he had 
been, so unaccustomed to be contradicted, that it 
positively confused him. And I could not help 
noticing that the count looked excessively tickled, 
as well as triumphant. 

That evening, when the baron advanced to 
attend the princess to the salon, she declined his 
to place the .shawl on her shoulders, as he 
had alw'ays done ; and in the most perfect manner, 
without snubbing or putting him down, allowed 
him to discover for himself that she was utterly 
indifferent to him. It was just as if the moon 
were to take the place of the sun, in a quiet and 
undemonstrative wajq with no explanation given. 

But, of course, an explanation was to be de- 
manded ; and as soon as the dinner was over, the 
baron sought, and obtained, a tetc-d.-Ute in a corner 
of the Salle des Dames. We all had the decency 
to read GcUignanif or play bezique, or otherwise 
to throw a veil over our curiosity, as we anxiously 
watched the development of the plot, and tried 
to hedge our bet.s before it w'as too late. 

Suddenly the baron started to his feet, and 
uttered a loud execrative exclamation, which I 
decline to translate. His soul now most oleaidy 
betrayed its passionateness, but there was rather 
more light than sweetness in his eyes as he glared 
round the room in search of the hapless American, 

We all sprang to our feet too; the ladies near 
the door rapidly retreated, and the meix looked at 
one another, half-amused, jialf-angrily. 

‘ If I knew who had poisoned the mind of Ma- 
dame, I would “dilaniate” him — tear him in pieces,’ 
shrieked the baron. ‘ That viper of an American ! ’ 

‘ It was not the American,’ answered the count, 
coming quietly out of a recess ; ‘ I told Madame 
what he had discovered,’ 

The baron so far forgot the perfectness of his 
manners and evident desire to please as with his 
open palm to slap the count on the face. But in 
another second he found himself in that physical 
checkmate known as Chancery — he had got his 
head mider his rival’s left arm, who was kolding 
it down to a convenient level for the right hand 
to bob his nose — ‘and there, before the princess, 
in. the Salle des Dames, was being displayed a 
scene from the British ring ; cliairs and tables 
going everywhere, as the quadrupedal monster 
performed its erratic revolutions, amid the screams 
of women, the shouts of men, the groans of the 
maitre, and the indescribable cries of astonish- 
ment uttered by the whole staff of the hdtel, 
which had been gathered together at the door by 
the first exclaraations of the baron. 
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The Anglo-Saxon nationality having, in .‘^pitc of 
the^ principle of non-intervention, separated the 
Latin and the Teuton, the defeated combatant was 
assisted to his room, and looked to by an English 
doctor who happened to be at the hotel, and who 
reported that, with the exception of a couple of 
broken teeth, nothing of consequence was to be 
apprehended beyond a further requisition of Lis 
services at a rencontre of a different character, 
which, however, would not be possible for some 
little time, owing to a difficulty his patient had 
in seeing. And the next morning we found that 
the maitre had given the baron notice to quit the 
Bon Vivant forthwith ; and .so we .saw no more of 
the Baron Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 

In ten days or so, the count received a letter 
from him, dated at Florence. In it the baron 
demanded satisfiiction, and required that the 
count should meet him at Florence, or, if more 
convenient, at Rome. In reply, the latter ex- 
pressed his readiness for an interview, but posi- 
tively declined to fatigue himself with an un- 
necessary journey. The affair could very well be 
settled in the place Avhere it began. The letter 
was carefully and fully directed, registered, and 
posted by the count himself. 

In the ordinary cour.se of events, an answer w-as 
due in four or five days at the farthest ; but a fort- 
night passed without any, and at length he received 
the following, dated from Rome : 

‘Sir — I beg to acknowledge the honour which 
you have done me by addressing a letter to me at 
my house in Florence ; and must apologise for my 
inability to understand it. Your name is strange 
to me ; I was never in the place from which you 
write ; I have not been in Florence for several 
months ; and I must conclude that there is some 
mistake. It is possible that my name has been 
assumed by a rascally valet who robbed me last 
year of several private papers and a considerable 
Slim of money, but whom I could not conveniently 
prosecute.’ . 

Then followed a description which tallied exactly 
with the appearance of our baron. It seems that 
the letter being registered, had been sent on to the 
real baron at his residence in. Rome, instead of 
being delivered to the false one at the address 
given hy him at Florence. 

The princess was, no doubt, overwhelmed with 
shame at finding that, she had been encouraging a 
valet instead of his master ; for she at once 
admitted the count to the privilege of paying her 
more attentions than ever. I think too she 
really liked him. Anyhow, he had proved himself 
substantially able tOjjirotcct her; and the scuffle 
with his rival had in no degree lessened him in 
her esteem. 

Of course we w’ere not behind the scenes ; and 
could only judge of the probable course of events 
by such little evidences as chance might throw in 
our way ; but it was rumoured that the marriage 
was to taJee place from our hotel before Lent. 

‘ The sooner the better,’ said my wile : ‘ if another 
man. comes forward with better prospects, she’ll 
throw over the count, just as she did the baron.’ 

‘ But you see he wasn’t a baron, my dear,’ I 
remonstrated : ‘not a real one, I mean, as the chil- 
dren say/ 

‘ Weil ; and perhaps this is not a real count/ 

‘Dear me ! what a joke it would be if he turned 



but there’s a way of saying no and 

The lady desired repose 
and I, I 'assisted that she 


di'e liere just now.’ ' Pardon, Monsieur ! 

.d another fresh face at the table- and to be in particular 

, an Englishman’s, He was very siiould so be. . ^ _ . t »» 

I to look at the company and to ‘ Well— now she s gone lu tact, is siie f 
•versation, and was much struck ‘ Monsieur, she is teacher oi tlie tlance at 
It occurred to me, too, that the Marseilles.’ 

n a good deal, so much so as to 

le choicest dishes. But no one ECCENT.RIC EXHIBITORS. 
lii-SSX oia iSm— S we Tm International ExMWtion at SonUi KcnshiBtrai 
him tm the next day atdinnen haathiaj^r 

gone, and the panderers to the public taste lor 
something new have introduced eatrshowsj donkey- 
shows, and even exhibitions of barmaids, 

Koffee’s umbrella, exhibited at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, has received the palm in popular 
foiuicl the new arilval estimation, partly because of its Ciinibi’ous, un- 
amiDle rockim^-chair by scientific formation, but more probably bn acepniit 

^ “ of its novelty, and of the parade made about it in 

easiest tlie newspapers "as the greatest trophy of the 
Ashantee war. It has, however, been suggested 
that the eccentric exhibitors whose articles were 
rejected in the great International Exhibition of 
1862, should now have an oportunity of shewing 
isis on I to the world the wonders ot their imagination or 
the peculiarities of their mind ; «md though with» 
r games no desire to further this object, we giire a few 
in Scarbro’, the proposed contributions rej eeted by the Gommis? 
Leeds? — sioners of the 1863 Exhibition. , _ _ : . 

for A lady sent a stuffed cat, which she .said lived 
Hot to be fourteen years of age, and Was known io 
Vr Then ’—(He find been sidling have killed during his life 3270 rats. It followed 
t and nearer to the door as he its mistress for miles, and would seiiie a rabbit 
’ ' 1 it and the count) now and then, and place it at her feet. : - r 

’•on aiid I'go back together, Mister A man dating from Willenliall, Staffordshire, 
on this warrant I’ve got whose name we withhold, wrote as follows: 

■ ‘ le on Gleeson’s ‘Oi dont no if hanemals is to bo showd blit if 

they be, oi got a dog, a bull dog, has ansom hiis 
paant and he wul kill rots again ony, hanimal the 
turrinners can bring— and there be chaps here has 
ivi juLj will fund money to back em— All oi wants his a 
mu ; he and the chance at thim funinners if they bo goin to bring 

IdX ■’ \ r.’ dogs oi must bring em mysel and if you d>p ready 

Poor princess, with two strings to her bow, and oi am — he as kilt (lO rots in 20 minits and 
■’ - ■f’ - • Still my wife wouldn’t pity that as moor on ony furrinner can do— you be 

save op backing a me— send enuff miuiuy to pay 
me railwa and oi wull be wi you.’ 

A number of hideous stuffed monstrosities were 
sent — cats with three heads, dogs with six legs, 
half-dog, half-cat, calves with six eyes, four eyes, 
and numerous other htsus natum; but the oihee 
our I of the Exhibition had not been open many 
I months when an Ameiuean gentleman called to 
lake a proposition of a still more ‘ advanced ’ 
description. He was the fortunate possessor of 
the embalmed body of Julia Pastrana— a poor 
jone, alUe, miie, creature, half-baboon, half-woman— who created 
a sensation in England a few years before ; and 
* ‘Oui“oui; but then, the princesse: who doe.s he thought that arrangements might be made with 
Monsieur wish to say, princesse V the Commissioners to shew this dead w’onder at 

‘ Why, of course the Princess of — well, the sixpence a head. He seemed much astounded 
Russian princess that didn’t marry the baron or when his offer was refused. 

A lady %vrote to say that she could ])Vocure the 

‘Ah, bah! 'Who would call her a princesse ? ’ identical shirt that Charles L was executed in, 
‘ Why, you made ns believe she was,’ I indig- It was composed of tlie finest possible cambric, 
nan tly rejoined, ‘ by making-belfeve she ipasn/i.’ most elaborately worked, and had been, handed 
‘But Monsieur remembers without doubt that. I .down to her from early ancestors; but nntbrtu- 
said s'he was not princesse?' ' nately it was then in the liands of the pawnbroker, 


j saw no more of him till the next day at amner. 
i There wns the same curiosity on the part of the 
j count, who, by the way, spoke Gerniaii exclusively 
I now ; but the stranger was absorbed in his dinner, 
i AfterwardiS he strolled into the billiard-room to 
: smoke a cigar. 

I By-and-by the count and I went in to have a 

quiet game, and there we 

comfortably lolling in an 
the fire. 

The count played badly, missing the 
strokes. ‘ You ’re off your play to-night, count,’ 

I said ; ‘ wliat ’s the matter ? ’ 

‘Don’t mind me, gentlemen,’ said the stranger; 

‘ I hope my being here don’t make the count 
nervous’-— he put a verj' remarkable cmphas’“ 
the title— ‘I don’t play the continental way my- 
self, though I do see' a good many queer 

at odd tim^ was you ever S' 

sirP addressing the count. — ‘No! 

No ! Hull, where the steamers start 
Bremen ?— N o ! Manchester, perhaps ?— N o ! _ 
been to Manchester ? Then’ — 
gradually nearer a^d . 

talked, and was noiv between 
, ‘Then suppose y*- ' “ 

Alexander Jeukinson, — 

S et you, for forgery of a cheque .. __ 

at ilanehester for three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds ! 0 yes ; it’s all right, and it’s no | pai 
good making a TOW. My name ’s Inspector Raw- 
lings of the detective police, and me and my man 
here have had a pretty hunt after yc". ; 
goiis d’annea are waiting for you outside the door, 

r , ' , '■ ’ ■ ’ 

both of them rotten 
her yet. 

‘ Blit, my dear,’ I expostulated, ‘ the poor thing 
will have to mairy some Russian now, perhaps a 
Laplander, or one of those fellows that drink train- 
oil with their dinner. And she .such a monstrous : 
fine woman too, to say nothing of her rank.’ 

However, we had but little further call o] 
sympathy, for the next day she left tlie hotel. 

‘ So tlie princess is off,’"l said to the nuiitre the \ im 
same day, while paying my weekly bill. 

‘ Monsieur said ? — 

‘I said the princess is off- 
fartie, you know.’ 
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who had advanced ten pounds upon it. If she 
coxild receive tliis suni, and a iurthex amount suffi- 
cient to buy a glass case for it, this would prove one 
of the greatest attractions in the Exhibition, and 
shew how superior was the needle-work of that age 
to any produced at the present time. 

Another lady seixt a large sheet of cardboard on 
which only black marks were visible, without any 
outline that could he understood. She wrote : 

* This gentleman is done with charcoal — charcoal, 
no drawing-pencil, simply charred wood. I want 
it exhibited, to shew to the world that, woman’s 
xnind is superior to circumstances, and that I, a 
woman without means, am superior to llichael 
Angelo.’ The Oomtnissioners sent it hack with the 
curt remark : ‘ With thanks ; but no space.’ 

A man who was evidently ahead of the time — for 
no one had then talked about cremation — wished 
to exhibit an apparatus by which a hundred pounds 
of anixxial matter could be reduced to dust by six | 
pounds of charcoal, in a few hours, without causing i 
an offensive smell. ‘This,’ he said, labelling a 
small packet containing a few ounces of dust, ‘ is 
all that remains of a large dog.’ The Commission- 
ers were at a loss to see the utility of his invention 
at that period, and therefore refused to allow him 
space. 

The smallest contribution which was declined 
was a penny loaf of the year 1801. The a^xplicant 
for space to exhibit this loaf said that he believed 
it to be the oldest piece of bread in the world. He 
had olfered it to the Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and he now offered it to the Com- 
missioners of 1862. It was i»urchased by the 
applicant’s father sixty years before, when wheat 
was selling at a guinea a bushel ; and for the purpose 
of preserving it as a specimen of very dear bread, 
a string-net was made, in which it had been encased i 
ever since. 

A thoughtful friend of the Commissioners sent | 
a number of small physic-powders all the way from 
Baden-Baden. They were as carefully directed as 
medicine packets usually are, and were intended to 
repair the exhausted constitutions of the over- 
worked officials. 

A Norwegian sent a chart of the earth, to prove 
that it was notroimd, hut flat ; and asked that space 
may he given him to lecture in, when he .would 
shew how blind all the learned men had been on 
this subject, and would teach the rising generation 
truths that it would be worthy of the Exhibition 
to unfold. 

One person, on the other hand, asked that space 
should be given him to suspend a pendulum by 
a link a hundred and twenty feet long, and the 
said pendulum should shew the earth’s diurnal 
movement. This was to some extent carried 
out at the Paris International Exhibition, where 
a pendulum weighing upwards of a ton was sus- 
pended by a thick wire, with numerous swivels 
upon it ; underneath, the hours for day and night 
were marked, and the pendulum being set going 
when the sun was at his meridian, it marked the 
time accurately, ajp}>ai'ently changing its motion, 
but in reality continuing its action from north to 
south, by means of the swivels ; the presumption 
being that the surface had changed its position, 
shewing the earth’s rotation. 

One gentleman, a Frenchman, of a poetic turn 
of mind, wished to put the whole ofticial catalogue 
into flowing verse, and to work up all the minutes, 


docuntents, and decisions of the Commissioners into 
an epic poem. 

01 the thousands of applicants for space, some 
professed to produce glass eyes so true to nature 
that none could believe them to he artificial ; others 
asserted that they could produce wigs superior to 
the natural hair, and that whiskers aixd moustaches 
could he so fixed upon the face as to give a hirsute 
appearance to the most harefoced individuals. 
There were coffins of the most indestructible 
character ; and specimens were absolutely sent of 
embalmed bodies, to prove how mortal flesh can 
be preserved from decay. Lastly, there was an 
ajjplicant for space who had the elixir of lii'e, and 
only wanted an opportunity of some one dying 
suddenly within the Exhibition building to prove 
the miraculous power of his mixture. 

As to persons who had found out the science of 
perpetual motion, there were at least a score ; and 
of men who were prepared to invent a system of 
flying through the air, almost as many. One 
gentleman was so enthusiastic upon tins sttbject, 
that he wished to exhibit an aerial machine in 
action under one of the great domes, where he 
thought he could spring up and down like an 
acrobat in a gigantic bahy-jmnper. When his 
offer was politely declined, he as politely thanked 
the Commissioners, feeling that their object in 
refusing him permission to exhibit was only to 
save him Aora making a great personal sacrifice in 
preparing his machine. 

We could give numerous other instances of 
would-he exhibitors, hut have said sufficient to 
prove that it would not be difllcult to get up an 
exliihition of their inventions all to themselves. 


CURE FOR A GROWING EVIL. 
While crimes generally^ have been diminishing in 
number, owing to the influence , of reformatories, 
industrial schools, and other agencies, there is 
unfortunately one species of crime which appears 
to he so greatly on the increase as to have become 
a kind of public terror. We refer to cases of 
personal violence. Attacks on the person used 
to he assaults not of a particularly grave nature, 
often occasioned by drunken brawls. Noav, they 
assume a demoniac ferociousness. Cases of hus- 
bands knocking down their wives with pokers, and 
kicking them in a brutal manner while they are 
down, are mentioned .in almost every newspaper. 
Kicking — a very un-English, because unmanly, 
outrage — has become alarmingly common. It often 
seems to be committed for no visible reason but 
a love of mischief. Perhaps it is thought to ho 
good fun. If a rib be broken or an eye smashed 
by the heavy point of an iron-shod boot, or some 
other grievous harm done, the fun has doubtless 
an additional zest. 

One thing surprises us considerably. It is the 
cool way in which magistrates deal with these 
brutalities. A crime which should be visited with 
marked severity is frequently treated with a degree 
of leniency altogether incomprehensible. - We 
remember when stealing to the value of forty shill- 
ings was punishable with the gallows. Lfow, a 
monster of depravity who, in the wantonness of 
mischief, maims a helpless fellow-creature for life, is 
let off with a lew mouths’ imprisonment — the seclu- 
sion with good fare being perhaps rather agreeable 
than otherwise. The law may he imperfect ; but 
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if it is so, niagisti’iites and judges certainly make committed in hot blood, witliorit any deliberately 
no attempt at pro%dding a remedy. In this deartb, vicious intention. Eut men vlio under some 
of judicial feeling, tve are glad to see tliat that drunken or brutal impulse kick another to death, 
potent engine of public opinion, The Times, has disjolay, for the time, a deliberate malice of the 
spokenboldlyout on the subject. Referring to a case most inhuman character. Societies would fall to 
of peculiar atrocity, the writer proceeds: ‘I'he victim pieces, and cities would be uninhabitable, if sueb, 
was an old man perfectly inoffensive. He was sitting offences became common. We know not wliothcr 
quietly with hia wife at home, when two or three any technical rule of law operates to prevent 
ruffians entered the house, knocked out one of his magistrates recognising these obvious principles ; 
eyes, threw him on the ground, and, not merely but if it does, it should he as .speedily aliolished 
kicked him, hut poured lime over his face and into as possible. There is nothing against which ]iro- 
the bleeding socket of his eye. In another case, a tcclion ought to he more amply afforded than 
quiet, well-behaved man of middle life was, with- offences against the person ; and wo regret that 
out the slightest provocation, attacked in the street even a passing opinion should have been authori- 
and kicked to death in the presence of his wife, tatively exp>ressed tending to obscure this claim of 
We need not prolong the horrible catalogue. It justice.' 

has provoked the special animadversion of the Let us hope that, encouraged by these outspoken 
judges, one of whom has lately thought it season- remarks, the press generally will take up the 
able to urge that no punishments will repress such question, and permit no case of magisterial weak- 
atrocity, and that we nmst appeal to the civili.siiig ness to escape the censure which it deserves. More 
influences of education. We have grave doubts than this, however, is necessary. The criminal 
respecting the correctness of this sentiment under law must be strengthened. As garrotting for pur- 
any circiunstances, and we have none at all re- poses of robbery has been almost extinguished by 
specting its inappropriateness at the present mo- the punishment of the lash, there is pjood reason 
inent. The ru'ffiani.sm of which the cases we have for Believing that the brutal maltreatment of 
quoted arc hut illustrations, is an outbreak of the women and other defenceless pjersons might simi- 
most brutal pmssions of our nature. Men seem to larly disappear by smartly whipping the offenders, 
he simply seized with a furious passion for violence In short, we must look to lashing as a remedy for 
and murder. Any victim will servo their purpose, a great and seemingly growing evil. Wo venture 
and they fall upon the first that comes before to say it would work wonders on those coarse 
them, and kick him, or even her, to death. Now, natures which are impervious to sentiment, vv. c. 

what renders the observation of the judge so sin- — 

gularly misplaced, is the manner in which offences THE FUCHSIA, 

of this class have been dealt with by the magis- tYiTiiiu the mountain lodge wc sat, 

trates. In the case to which we have more par- At night, and watched the slanted snow. 
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When the prisoners had reached Barnet, they ivere 
all pinioned with cords like the vilest criminals. 
At Highgate they w'ere met by a strong detachment 
of horse-grenadiers and foot~gnards — halters were 
put upon their horses, and each man’s horse was 
led by a private soldier, and their ears were 
stunned by the drums of their escort beating a 
triumphal march, and by the shouts of the multi- 
tude, who loaded them with every kind of scur- 
rilous abuse and insult. In this manner they were 
led through the streets of the city, and divided 
among the four principal prisons, the noblemen 
being secured in the Tower. 

They were not long sulTered to remain in uncer- 
tainty regarding their fate. On the 9th February 
1716, they were tried by the House of Lords on a 
charge of armed rebellion. They could only plead 
guilty, and throw themselves on the royal clemency. 

' They were condemned to death, and their execution 
as traitors was appointed to take place on Tower 
HiU on Wednesday the 24th of the month. In 
compliance with an opinion expressed by the House 
of Lords, the king conrmuted the punishment so 
far as concerned Camwath and Widdrington. As 
regards Lords Derwentwater, Kenmure, and Hiths- 
dale, the law was left to take its course. 

During the insurrection, the Countess of Hiths- 
dale remained quietly with her two children at 
Terregles ; but on learning that her husband had 
surrendered, and was a prisoner, she resolved, at 
whatever risk, to join him. The season was the 
dead of winter, travelling was difficult, an infant 
daughter had to be taken charge of, and some 
family papers were to be secured. In the exigency, 
the countess buried the papers in a corner of the 
gardens, and committed her child to the care of 
her sister-in-law. This lady, known in her young 
days as Lady Mary Maxwell, was a daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Nithsdale, and had married Charles, 
fourth Earl of Traquair. Having made such 
arrangements as were possible in the circutn- 
stance.s, the Countess of Nithsdale set out on horse- 
back, attended by ber faithful maid, Cecilia E^'an-s. 
Thus she travelled as far as York, where she pro- 
cured a seat in the stage-coach, and was obliged to 


STORY OF THE COUNTESS OF 
NITHSDALE, 

The Maxwells, in days bygone, were the most 
powerful family in the western part of the Scot- 
tish Border. One of them, Lord John Maxwell, 
was, tlirough royal favour, created Earl of Niths- 
dale in 1585. iL was a bold and audacious man, 
overbearing and unruly, and for a time was the 
tonnent of the whole south of Scotland. His 
successors were less marked in character. If they 
were more peaceful, it was perhaps because the 
scope for feudal broils and political confusion had 
been vastly diminished by the union of the crowns. 
Attached to the Stewart dynasty, they were steady 
royalists, for which iwedilection they suffered 
forfeiture of title and estates in the jierson of 
William, the fifth earl. This j^ung nobleman, 
having proceeded to St Germain to do homage 
to James II., there fell in love with Lady Winifred 
Herbert, youngest daughter of the Marquis of 
Powis. His devoted affection met with a favour- 
able response. The two were married in 1699 : 
the young earl carrying away his bride to his 
mansion of Terregles, in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Settling down at this fair scene — ^noted for its 
fine gardens — the Countess of Nithsdale had a 
family of five children, three of whom died in 
infancy, leaving a son, Lord William Maxwell, 
and a daughter, Lady Anne. With these surviv- 
ing (jhildren she was living peacefully, expecting 
no overturn in afiairs, when the madly conceived 
and badly conducted rebellion of 1715 broke out 
under the Earl of Mar. ' Lord Nithsdale joined 
the insurgents ; and was taken prisoner at 
Preston, along with Lords Derwentwater, Wid- 
drington, Wintoun, Carnwath, Kenmure, Nairn, 
Charles Murray, and many other persons of note, 
all of whom were forthwith conveyed to London. 
Tliey were introduced into the city in a kind of 
Iriumphiil procession, which was much less dis- 
honourable to the unfortunate sufferers, than to 
the mean minds who pandered to the pa.ssions of 
the mob by planning such an ignoble triumph. 
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leave Evans to continue the journey on liorsehack. 
Alter all, the coach was of little use. On arriving 
at Grantham, it could get no farther on account of 
a snow-storm. The countess, writing from Stam- 
ford to Lady Traquair, says : ‘ The snow is so deep 
it is impossible it [the coach] should stir without 
some change of weather ; upon which I have again 
hired horses, and shall go the rest of the journey 
on horseback to London, thoxigh the snow is so 
deep that our horses yesterday were in several places 
al!no.st buried in it. . . . To-morrow, I shall set 
forward again. Such a journey, I believe, was 
scarco ever made, considering the weather, by a 
woman. But au earnest desire compasses a great, 
deal with God’s help. , If I meet my dear Lord 
Will, and am so happy as to be able to serve him, 
I shall think all my trouble well repaid. ... I 
think myself fortunate in having complied with 
your kind desire of leaving my little girl with jmu. 
Had I her with me, she would have been in her 
grave by this time, with the excessive cold.’ 

Animated by an heroic ardour and self-devotion, 
the countess eadirred a degree of suflering to 
which many succumbed ; she at length reached 
London in safety, but so overcome with fatigue and 
exposiu'o, that she lay several days in bed. Her ; 
first endeavour was to procure admittance to the ! 
Tower ; and this, after some dilficulty, and nndcr 
certain restrictions, she obtained. It was a joyful, 
but also a melancholy meeting with her husband. 
Only a few days were to elapse before the execu- 
tion, and if not saved by an interposition of the 
royal authority, the fata of the earl was to all 
appearance sealed, The countess, of course, spared 
no pains in making an appeal for mercy. She 
went to St James’s Palace, had an interview with 
the king, to whom on bended knee she presented 
her petition. Hot much to the credit of George I., 
he turned from her, while in an agony of feeling 
'she clung to the skirts of his coat, and on lier 
knees was dragged along a passage, until she fell 
back fainting. It was a miserable scene. The 
petition dropped to the ground in the struggle, and 
was rinavailing. 

The attempt was discouraging, hut hope had not 
altogether vanished. There were certain proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords which offered a chance 
of the sentence being remitted. The conclusion at 
which the House arrived was practically this : that 
the king should exercise the prerogative of mercy 
only to those who would voluntarily give such 
information as would be serviceable to the govern- 
ment. In short, pardon was to be granted to none 
but informers. Hopes could no longer be enter- 
tained. Lord Nithsdale would disdain to be an 
informer. His lady could not wish him to be so, 
even to save his life. There was now nothing left 
to evade the execution save an attempt at escape. 
Pondering on all the circumstances, the heroic 
countess could fall on no plan likely to be more 
successful than that of smuggling the earl out of 
the Tower in women’s clothes. It was an ingeni- 
orisly conceived project, and entered upon with, 
till then, a matchless degree of skill ami resolution. 
There was little time to lose. In two days the 
e.vecution was to take place. 

Pmsolved to carry out her plan, the countess, as 
a first step, rushed to the Tower, and, referring to 
the proceedings in the House of Lord^ gail^ re- 
marited to the solcliei-s on guard that there were 
good news, and that the sentence on the prisoners 


would soon be remitted. Slie further gave tbeui 
money to drink the health of the king and the 
peers. Pier object was to put them in good humonr 
and lessen their vigilance, and she did so without 
raising any .suspicions of a trick being contem- 
plated. The earl was judicioiisly kept in ignorance 
regarding the scheme devised for his escape ; much, 
as the countess thought, depending on the perfect 
secrecy with which it should be carried out. Be- 
sides, from all Ave can learn. Lord Nitlisdale ^vas 
not particularly brilliant nor reserved in clnu-acter, 
and we might say that he presented the far from 
unusual instance of a somewhat dull and selfish 
husband united to a clever and wholly unsclfi.sh 
wife. That a very high sense of duty and atfectiou 
animated the countess in this extraordinary effort, 
cannot be doubted. Until our own times, when 
Madame Lavalette resorted successfully to the 
scheme of effecting her husband’s escape from 
execution, there was no case at all to compare with 
the wifely devotedness of the Countess of Nithsclale. 

The manner in which she accomplished her 
object, has, in a general wnj, long been known. It 
is only now', however, that w'e learn the particirlavs 
in all their minute fidelity from the Booh of (Jasr- 
laveroch, a work in two large quarto volumes, 
printed for private circulation, consisting of a 
collection of family papers, edited by W. Phnser, 
an eminent Scottish antiquary and genealogist. 
Among the mass of letters contained in this re- 
markable w'ork, is one -written by Lady Nithsdale 
to her .sisteri Lady Lucy Herbert, detailing the 
circumstances of the escape, and for the first time 
copied without any attempt at smoothing asperities 
of language. What wo have now to say, therefore, 
is very much a condensation of this* interesting 
document, which is still happily preserved in the 
library at Terregles. 

In her enterprise, the conntess did not trust 
entirely to herself. She found it expedient to 
seek the assistance of Mrs Mills, at whose house 
she lodged, and also Mrs Morgan, a friend of her 
maid, Evans, On the morning, next before the 
intended e.xecution, she said to Mrs Mills, con- 
fidentially : ‘ Finding now there is no further room 
for hope of my lord’s pardon, nor longer time 
'than this night, I am resolved to endeavour his 
escape. I have provided all that is requisite for it, 
and I hope you will not refuse to come along with 
me to the end that he may pass for you. Nay, 
more, I must beg you will come immediately, 
because wc are full late.’ Thus besought, and 
having no time for consideration, or for raising 
objections to the scheme, she consented to render 
the assistance required of her ; a sense of pity 
overcoming any apprehension in being concerned 
in aiding the escape of a convicted traitor. So 
much being settled, the countess turned to Mrs 
Morgan, and requested her to put under her own 
riding-hood another which she had provided. AU 
these now stejmed into a coach Evans had brought 
to the door. They drove to the To-ft'er, and fearing 
that her two companions might retract, the coun- 
tess took care to keep up an incessant talk until 
they arrived at their destination. 

Having got within the Tower, the coach was dis- 
missed, and the critical part of the drama eoiu- 
nienced. As only oire person could be allowed to 
accompany her on her visit, the countess left Mrs 
Mills in the vestibule, and took Mrs Morgan up- 
stairs to the eaxTs apartment, talking to her, in a 
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tone to lie overheard, as to the probability of a 
pardon being granted, on presenting a petition 
which she had with her. When within the 
chamber, Mrs Morgan divested herself of the spare 
hood, and was dismissed with the request : ‘Pray, do 
me the kindness to send my maid to me that I 
may be dressed, else I shall be too late with my 
petition.’ Ifrs Mills, who represented the maid, 
speedily entered the room, holding, as previously 
arranged, a handkerchief to her face, as if to con- 
ceal her tears ; by which mancenvre the guards did 
not see her countenance. Now took place a rapid 
but ingeniously executed transforniatio3i. There 
being no time for the earl to have his long heard 
shaved off, it was daubed over with some white paint, 
the cheeks were tinged with rouge, and some yellow 
colouring put on his dark eyebrows. He also 
tried on Mrs Mills’s riding-hood, or more prop- 
erly cloak, which on going out would effectually 
shroud hie person. It was no part of the coun- 
tess’s design to leave Mrs Mills in the apart- 
ment, after the departure of the earl, for sire 
could not tell what might be the vengeance of 
the government on finding that the prisoner had 
escaped. She now, therefore, dismissed Mrs Mills, 
speaking to her so loudly as to be heard by 
the guards in the ante-room: ‘Dear Mrs Cathe- 
rine, I must beg you to go in all haste and look 
for my -woman, for she certainly docs not know 
wliat o’clock it is, and has forgot the petition I 
am to give, which, should I miss, is irreparable, 
liaving but this one night ; let her make all haste 
she can possible, for I shall be on thorns till she 
comes.’ Everybody within hearing, who were 
chiefly the guards’ wives and daughters, seemed 
to be full of compassion ; and the sentinel officiously 
opened the door, 

‘ When I had seen Mrs kliUs out,' proceeds the 
countess in her narrative, ‘ I returned back to my 
lord, and finished dressing him. When I had 
given, the last touches to his disguise, dressing 
him in all my petticoats excepting one, I per- 
ceived that it was growing dark, and was afraid 
that the light of the candles might betray us ; so I 
resolved to set off. I went out, leading him by 
the hand, and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. 
I spoke to him in the most piteous and afflicted 
tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of 
Evan^ who had ruined me by her delay. Then 
said I : “ My dear Mrs Betty, for the love of God, 
run quickly, and bring her with you. Yon know 
my lodging, and if ever you made despatch in your 
life, do it at present : I am almost distracted with, 
this disappointment.” The guards opened the 
doors, and I went down-stairs with him, still con- 
juring him to make all possible despatch. As soon 
as he'" had cleared the door, I made him walk before 
me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of his 
walk ; but I still continued to -press him to make 
all the despatch he possibly could. At the bottom 
of the stairs, I met my dear Evans, into whose 
liands I confided him. I had before engaged Mi- 
Mills to be in readiness before the Tower, to con- 
duct him to some place of safet}^, in case we suc- 
ceeded. Evans and Mr Mils having found a place 
of security, they conducted my lord to it. 

‘ In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have 
sent the young lad,y on a message, I was obliged 
to return up-stairs, and go back to my lord’s room, 
in the same feigned anxiety of being too late ; so 
that everybody seemed siiicerely to sympathise 

fer- 


with my distress. When I was in the room, I 
talked to him as if he had been really present, and 
answered my own questions in my lord’s voice as 
nearly as I could imitate it. I -walked up and 
down, as if we were conversing together, till I 
thought thej’ had time enough thoroughly to clear 
themselves of the guards. I then thought proper 
to make off also. I opened the door, and stood 
half in it, that those in the outward chamber might 
hear what I said ; but held it so close that they 
could not look in. I bade my lord a formal fare- 
well for that night ; and added, that something 
more than usual must have happened to make 
Evans negligent on this important occasion, who 
had always been so punctual in the smallest trifles, 
that I saw no other remedy than to go in person ; 
that, if the Tower were still open when I finished 
my business, I would return that night ; but that 
he might be assured I would be with him as early 
in the morning as I could gain admittance into 
the Tower, and I flattered ruyself I should bring 
favourable news. Then, before I shut the door, 
I pulled through the string of the latch, so that 
it could only be opened on the inside. I then 
shut it with some degree of force, that I might 
be sure of its being well shut. I said to the 
servant as I passed by, who was ignorant of the 
whole transaction, that he need not carry in 
candles to his master till my lord sent for him, 
as he desired to finish some prayers first. I went 
down-stairs, and called a coach. As there were 
several on the stand, I drove home to my lodgings, 
where poor Mr Mackenzie had been waiting to 
carry the petition, in case my attempt had failed 
I told him there was no need of any petition, as 
my lord was safe out of the Tower, and out of the 
hands of his enemies, as I hoped ; but that I did 
not know where he was. 

‘ Having discharged the coach, I went in a sedan- 
chair to the house of the Duchess of Montrose, 
who had always borne a part in my distresses, and 
to whom I confided the joyful intelligence of his 
lordship’s escape. When I left the duchess, I 
went to a house which Evans had found out for 
me, and where she promised to acquaint me where 
my lord was. I learned that his lordship was in 
the house of a poor woman, directly opposite to 
the guard-house, and I went thither. The woman 
had but one small room up one pair of stairs, and 
a veiy small bed in it. We threw ourselves upon 
the bed, that we might not be heard wallring up 
and down. She left us a bottle of wine and some 
bread, and Mrs Mills brought uS some more in her 
pocket the next day. We subsisted on this pro- 
vision from Thursday till Saturday night, when 
Mrs Mills came, and conducted my lord to the 
Venetian ambassador’s. We did not communicate 
the affair to his Excellency ; hut one of his 
servants concealed him in his own room till 
Wednesday, on which day the ambassador’s coach- 
and-six was to go down to Dover, to meet his 
brother. My lord put on a livery, and went down 
in the retinue, without the least suspicion, to 
Dover, where Mr Mitchell , (the ambassador’s ser- 
vant) hired a small vessel, and immediately set 
sail for Calais. The passage was so remarkably 
short, that the captain threw out this reflection, 

, that the wind could not have served better if his 
passengers had been fleeing for their^ lives ; little 
I thinking it to be really the case. Mitchell might 
j have easily returned without being suspected of 
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lia^ang been concerned in my lord’s escape ; but 
iny lord seemed inclined to have him continue 
with him ; wliich he did, and has at present a 
good place under our young master. 

'For ray part, I absconded to the house of a 
very honest man in Drury Lane, where I remained 
till I was assured of my lord’s safe arrival on the 
continent, Witli regard to myself, it was decided 
by government, that if I remained concealed, no 
further search should be made ; but that if I 
appeared either in England or Scotland, I should 
be secured. But that was not sufficient for me, 
unless I could submit to expose my son to beg- 
gary.’ The countess concludes her interesting 
relation by mentioning tliat she went to Seothwd 
to secure the family papers, and having effected 
this object, she returned to London, and made a 
strong appeal on her own and her son’s behalf to 
George I. This petition was treated with indig- 
nity j and she was advised by her friends to leave 
the kingdom. The countess accordingly went 
abroad, and joined her exiled husband at Lille. 

Until the appearance of the Booh of Gaerlmmeh, 
little was Icnown of the career of the countess 
after her brilliant exploit. It is now learned from 
her letters, that she suffered much and thanklessly 
for a husband who was undeserving of her. He 
was, in fact, a senseless spendthrift, recklessly 
8(piandering bis slender means, even to the extent 
of depriving his wife of the comforts which were 
unquestion^ly her due. Yet she speaks modestly 
of what she endured on his account, and of what 
was equally painful, the want of sympathy from 
the court of St Germain, for the sake of which 
the Nithsdale family had boeir nrined. Writing 
to Lady Trnquair from Paris in 1717, she speaks 
of the failure of an application to procure from 
court some appointment for the earl. ‘My next 
business,’ she adds, ‘was to see what I could get to 
live on, that we might take our resolutions where 
to go accordingly. But all I cquld get was a 
hundred livres [ four pounds sterling] a month to 
maintain me in everything — meat, drink, fire, 
candle, washing, clothes, lodging, seri'ants’ wages ; 
in fine, all manner of necessaries. My husband 
has two hundred livres a month, hut considering 
his way of managing, it was impossible ; to live 
upon it. . . . For let me do what I will, he cannot 
he brought to submit to live according to what he 
has ; and when I endeavoured to persuade him to 
keep in compass, ho attributed my advice to ray 
grudging him everything, which stopped ray 
mouth, since I am very sure that I would [give] 
my heart’s blood if it could do him any service. . . , 
It was neither in gaming, company, nor much 
drinking, that it was spent, but in having the 
nicest of meat and wine ; and all the service I 
coixld do was to see he was not cheated in 
buying it, . . . I, having no hopes of getting 
anything out' of England, am forced to go to the 
I)lace where my son is, to ^endeavour to live, the 
child and me, upon what* I told you. All my 
satisfaction is, that at least my husband has twice 
as much to maintain himself as I have, so I hope 
when he sees there is no resource, as, indeed, there 
is not, having sold all, even to .the necessary little 
plate I took so much pains to bring over, ho will 
live accordingly, rvhich will be some comfort to 
me, though I have the mortification to be from 
him, which, after we met again, I hoped never to 
have separated ; but God’s will be done, and 1 


submit to this cross, as many others I have had iji 
this world.’ 

By way of attempting to mend h is circumstances, 
the earl went to the court of the Cbovalier at 
Urbino. Here, he received so _ ])Oor a welcome, 
and encountered so many mortifications, that he 
had reason to regret wdiat he had endured for the 
cause of the Stewarts. Meanwhile, his wife, iu 
her lonely desertodness, was exporiencing tho 
sharpest piivations of poverty, and Inxt for kindly 
succour from Lady Traquair, would have been 
reduced to absolute want. As i'or the earl, he 
inconsiderately borrowed money he could 3iot 
hope to repay, and drew bills on Lord Traquai:*, 
trusting merely to his lordship’s genej’osity ,1'or 
their accejstance. Skirmishing with difficulties, 
the Countess of Nithsdale had something consol- 
atory in the marriage of her daughter, Lady Anne, 
with Lord Bellew^ an Irish nobleman, in 1731. 
About the same period, her son John, Lord Max- 
well, was married to his cousin, Lady Catherine 
Stuart, daughter of Lord and Lady Traq^^air. 
Another agreeable event was in store. Lord 
Maxw'ell sirccossfully established his claim in 
virtue of an entail to Terregles and tho oth(.!r 
family estates, notwithstanding his father’s for- 
feiture, At the death of the earl, ivhich took 
place at Home in 1744, he entered fully into pos- 
session of the property. In his recovered pros- 
perity, Lord Maxw'ell did not forget his mother. 
He persuaded her to accei^t an annuity of two 
hundred pounds ; and we have a striking proof 
of her unselfishness in the fact, that during her 
life she set apart a hundred a year to pay her 
husband’s debts. This noble-minded woman died 
in 1749 — her niemoiy being embalmed in the 
brightest annals of female heroism and devotednes.'*. 

The Maxwells never recovered tho title of Earl 
of Mthsdale, and the family in the direct lino 
became extinct. So, likewise, has the earldom of 
Traqnair failed for want of heirs. Yet, the two 
families have experienced a kind of united re- 
vival John Lord Maxwell and Lady Catheriuo 
Stuart have a descendant in ’William Constable 
Maxwell of Terregles, who, by a reversal of attain- 
der in 1848, became Baron Herries of Terregles. 
A son of Lord Herries is destined, under the will 
of the late Lord Traqnair, to be heritable proprietor 
of the Traquair estates. w. c. 


SWISS ALLMENDS. 

SwiTZERiiAun, given up, if any country ever 
was, by its patriotic inhabitants to the wandering 
foreignerj has of late years, during the only months 
Avhen it is the fashion to visit it, begun to ju’esent 
an aspect so similar to that presented by whilom 
Greenwich Fair, and been written about so entirely 
from tho picturesque, or atbletic, or atmospheric, or 
facetious, or economic point of view, that it is quite 
a relief to fall in with a writer who has i>ositivo.ly 
something new to tell us, and instructive also, as 
well a.s new, about what has been called ‘ the play- 
ground of Europe.’ Such a writer is the Rev. P. 
Barham Zinoke, an acute observer, an miginal 
thinker, a solid informant, who, having acquired 
certain tiseful knowledge, has imparted it to the 
public iu Swi 9 s Allmends and a IValk to see them. 
We may leave the walk alone ; for, though the 
description thereof fills by far the greater portion 
of the author’s book, it contains no very striking 
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novelty as regards either the course followed, or the 
inforruation picked up. We will c&nfine ourselves 
to the Swiss allmends. 

It is more than prohahle that not even a youth 
‘ crammed’ for a competitive examination would he 
able to define allmend, which ‘means land held 
and used, as the word itself indicates, in common 
and it is quite probable that not a single member 
of the Alpine Club would know what you were 
talking^ about if you were to question him about 
the Swiss allmends. The term, of course, strictly 
includes all kinds of land ; but usage has restricted 
it, for the most part, to ‘ common land under culti- 
vation, with, in fact, almost a further restriction to 
common land, in which the cultivation is effected 
by the spade, or, at all events, by the hand of man.’ 
And to whom, in any Swiss commune, is the land 
common? To the old burghers, who are, ‘with 
but very few exceptions, the lineal descendants of 
those who were burghers, say two hundred, it may 
have been five hundred, or even a thousand years 
ago.’ New burghers, or, in other wmrds, ‘those, or' 
the descendants of those who, having come in from 
other cantons or communes,’ settled in a given place, 

‘ have no rights of any kind in the common land.’ 
Again, ‘ land may be common to all the old burghers 
of a commune equally,’ and ‘ it is then said to belong 
to the commune or ‘ it may belong to sections 
of the old burghers, as, for instance, to those who 
reside in a particular hamlet ; or to those who 
belong to a particular class of families ; and these 
may hold it either simply for their own use, or for 
the promotion of some defined object. In any such 
cases, it is said to belong to a corporation.’ The 
cantons in which Mr Zincke made inquiries about 
the system and studied the working of it were 
■Unterwalden, Uri, Schwyz, and Glarus ; and he 
has supplied, with a liberal hand, statistical and 
other details, which, valuable as they, no doubt, 
must prove to those who have time and opportunity 
for fully entering into a study of the subject, would 
repel the ordinary reader, and be out of place in 
a popular paper. It is worth while, however, to , 
remark that, in ‘ the commune of Stanz,’ which | 
‘ possesses an unusual amount of cultivable ground,’ j 
every ‘ burgher peasant is allowed one thousand | 
four hundred klafters, which is about equal to an 
English acre ; ’ and to this statement may be ap- ‘ 
pended an explanation of ‘ the disabilities laid on ' 
residents who had come in from other cantons or 
communes.’ It was not from anything like petty 
jealousy that they were excluded ‘from political 
rights, and from participation in the common prop- 
• erty,’ but from considerations of dear life, and 
because ‘the common property was barely sufficient 
for the existing burghers.’ 

And now that political rights have been men- 
tioned in connection with participation in the 
common property, it will be opportune to mention 
that, in a Swiss commune, those only who had 
rights in the common laud had originally ‘an 
equal voice in the government and administration 
of the affairs of the commune,’ although ‘ residents 
from other cantons, or communes, are now pretty 
generally admitted more or less completely to par- 
ticipation in political rights.’ 

Mr Zincke admits that the system of allmends, 
in very eiuiy times, when Switzerland hardly knew 
the meaning of ‘ capital,’ when the Switzer at 
home was ‘ the parasite of the cow,’ and when the 
Swiss abroad was synonymous with a mercenary 


soldier or a door-porter, was almost the only system 
possible. But now things have altered; and he 
proceeds to shew ‘ how, under the altered condi- 
tions of the times, the old system of common pas- 
turage has now become both unnecessary and 
unfair. To the existing circumstances of the 
country it is not at all adapted ; and so, accord- 
ing to the law which makes them sovereign in 
human affairs, it must die out.’ 

illusion has been made to the time when ‘ the 
Swiss abroad was synonymous with a mercenary 
soldier or a door-porter.’ With respect to his act- 
ing in the latter capacity, it is enough to refer to 
the well-known expression in a French comedy ; 
‘No entrance here without greasing knocker: 
no money, no Swiss.’ And as to the former capa- 
city, not only does French history bear wdtness to 
it, but Mr Zincke also refers to the sarcastic remark 
made by a Frenchman, who observed to a Swiss : 
‘We fight for honour, but you for money,’ and who 
was promptly met by the rejoinder: ‘Naturally ; 
each fights for what he has not got’ 

Now let us look at the altered condition of 
Switzerland. The physical character of the country 
was such that ‘ for long ages the most assiduous 
industry could supply the Swiss with only the 
necessaries of life, and barely with them and, as 
‘there was therefore no margin for saving,’ the 
accumulation of capital was unknown there. But ! 
mark the change produced by ‘ new means of 
transportation and communication, and by the 
substitution of machinery, the motive-power for 
which Switzerland has in abundance, for manual 
labour.’ Capital has accumulated and accumulates 
rapidly ; and Switzerland, ‘ which was for many 
ages the poorest country in Europe, is rapidly ; 
I>rogressing towa;rds becoming, in proportion to the 
amount of its population, one of the richest.’ It 
is calculated that ‘ no other country in the world, 
in proportion to its population, manufactures cotton 
and silk so largely.’ No one can have been for a 
single day in Zurich without being impressed with 
the prosperity of its manufactures. The world is 
deluged with the watches of Gene^, whose inhab- 
itants, though their ancestors might have been 
dazzled by the prospect of so much money, can 
nowadays afford to treat with comparative indiffer- 
ence the windfall derived from the eccentricity of 
a Duke of Brunswick. Add to all this that 
Switzerland, served by easier means of locomotion 
and communication, has been enabled to sell her 
magnificent scenery to foreign countries ; or, if i 
another way of looking at the matter be preferable, 
has risen to the dignity of levying tribute upon 
foreign nations for the privilege of beholding the 
wonders and beauties which Nature has committed 
to her keeping. And how many travellers are com- 
puted to ‘ pass every year through the single town 
*of Interlaken V No fewer than a hundred and fifty 
thousand ; and if we ‘ suppose that those who stay 
in the country some months, as well as those who 
stay some weeks, and those who are careless, as well 
as those who are careful about their out-goings, 
spend each, on an average of the whole, thirty-five 
pounds,’ the whole ‘ will amoimt to five million two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.’ From many 
sources, then, there has been, since ‘ the good old 
times,’ an influx of wealth into Switzerland ; and 
this influx ‘has, to a great extent, rendered the ohL 
system of common pasturage both unnecessary and 
unfair. While it has been abrogating its necessity, 
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it liaa 1(6611 reversing its action/ Men who have 
become rich, or comparatively rich, by any one of 
the roads to wealth which have been opened within 
recent times to Switzerland, and who have also I 
inherited burghers’ rights in the allmends, ■ are i 
entitled to send as many cows as they please to the | 
common pastures, whilst the men who have notbeeix 
so fortunate, and who, nevertheless, are equally ■ 
burghers, get ‘squeezed out,’ and ‘their rights fall 
into abeyance,’ either because, ‘ if they work regu- 
larly for wages, they will not be able to spend the 
summer in collecting winter-provender for cows,’ 
or because ‘ in winter, if they had provender,’ they 
could not ‘ devote their time to cows.’ And so, as 
Dr Bekker observed to Mr Zincke, ‘ it is the literal 
application of the saying, that “to them who have 
snail be given, and they shall have abundantly ; 
but from them who have not shall be taken away 
what they appear to have and a system ‘ which 
was in its day beneficial to the comnumit)’-, and fair 
to all, is now. the reverse of beneficial to all, and 
the reverse of fair to all.’ 

Unfortunately, neither Mr Zincke nor any learned 
gentleman with whom he became acquainted appears 
to be ready with any entirely feasible plan for 
meeting the difficulties which have arisen since the 
old system of allraends found itself confronted 
by a new order of things. Of course., the favourite 
theory is that modern panacea for every evil, 
education ; and ‘ the ti;ue equality for these days 
is to make the ownership of the land — the chief 
instrument of production, and participation in the 

f reduce of the land, as far as possible equal to all 
y the thousand w-ays of the thousand forms of 
industry society now inquires ; ’ or, in other words, 
‘ what is now wanted is that all should have the 
; chance of such an education as would properly 
qualify each for some form of industry, and enable 
him, by perseverance, thrift, and cultivated intelli- 
I gence, to turn it to good account.’ It is satisfactory, 

! therefore, to learn that ‘ this is what the preselit 
I Swiss system of education aims at doing for every 
I man in the country ; ’ and that an endeavour is 
j made to apply ‘the old principle’ on which 
allmends are based ‘to a new, a better, and a 
higher world,’ 
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CHAPTER IX.— -1854, 

Lady Mervtn’s anger and discomfiture on the re- 
ceipt of her son’s letter were extreme ; and mingled 
with them was a vague alarm. This was not like 
David, Had something new come to him ? How 
had he changed thus towards her ? The dry tone 
of rebuke, the formal brevity of the letter, fright- 
ened_ as much as they angered her, and awoke 
within her a sense of helplessness as painful as 
it was strange. She had never before realised the 
absolute independence of her son, which, though 
lie had fully enjoyed it, he had not paraded ; and 
the conviction came home to her with a shock, 
that she had seriously compromised the influence 
by which only her authority could now be reiilaced, 
that she had made a mistake fatal to the object 
which she had so greatly at heart. 

‘ Ungrateful ! insolent I ’—such were the terms 
which she applied to her son, as she fought, in her 
stern way, with the emotions his letter produced. 
‘ This is my reward for long years of effort for his 


sake, for the soU-restraiut and solf-clenial of a life. 
That he should dare to roLuke mo, in terms of 
luirdly veiled contempt, and set his high-minded- 
ness up at the expense of my mercenary nature ! 
My propo.sitio3i to him is perfectly just, and 
sensible, and legitimate, and there is no moUnu' 
who in my place would not make it. But it i.s 
always thus ; we love them, toil for them, suffer 
for them, and they .repay us ■with thanklessnos,s 
and contempt.’ She was -walking to and Iro in her 
dressing-room, with the letter in her liand, her 
handsome face lowering with anger ; but under 
it all, and aggravating it all, lay her consciousness 
that she had blundered, that she had been too 
precipitate, that she had behaved ill to Anne 
Oairnes. She had indeed too long outlived the 
sentimental days of a maiden’s fancies, to hc^ 
keenly sympathetic with the feelings of a girl cir- * 
cumstaiiced as Anne was, but she ought to have 
re.spccted the secret she had .surprised. She 
recognised this too late. If she had only left it 
to David to find out for himself ! But, bitterly 
as she regretted the blunder, and much as she 
reproaclied herself for it, Lady Mervyn was not 
a woman to allow her own share of blame to blot 
out that of any offence to herself. She would 
make her son feel that she resented the tone he 
had assumed towards her, wliile she would care- 
fully conceal from Anne that she had any share 
, in the motives which induced David to avoid his 
, father’s house. Lady Mervyn did not; accept this 
i serious check as a defeat ; she was sure of her 
facts in Anne’s case, and the suspicion that there 
was any motive for David’s conduct other than 
the avowed one, never crossed her mind. David 
would get tired of keeping out of Anne’s -way, 
his indignation at the suggestion in her letter would 
subside, but the suggestion itself remain present 
to his mind ; and when he should come to Barr- 
holme, he would find Anne willing to give him 
herself and her fortune for the asking, 

Lady Mervyn made no reply to David’s letter. 
She resolved that she would not write to him 
until he again addressed her ; this was the easiest 
way of backing out of lier false position ; thus she 
would convey to him her displeasure effectually. 
The same afternoon she called on Anne, who had 
returned to Victoria Lodge, and whom she fouiul 
looking ill and depressed. 

‘I can see that you miss Marion as much as I 
do,’ said Lady Mervyn; ‘it will be so pleasant 
when she comes home, and is within a drive of us, 
I have had a letter from her to-day.’ 

‘ I have had one also,’ said Anne : ‘ she is getting 
tired of being aAvay from us all, she says.’ 

‘I daresay. But she will be so disappointed 
about David. Is it not provoking, .my dear, he 
cannot get back 1 At last he has written to me ; 
and just as 1 supposed, the business which toolc 
him away was a regimental mystery, and we shall 
never be any the wiser about it. And he is still 
mixed up in the affair, so that he cannot get away ; 
■we shall not see him again for some timej I fear.’ 

‘It was very unfortunate,’ said Anne: ‘and a 
great vexation, for you and Sir Alexander.’ 

This was all very decorous, ami as it should be ; 
and after a few more friendly commonplaces, the 
two ladies parted, each satisfied that she had 
acquitted herself well, and betrayed to the other 
no feeling which she would have wished to hide. 
.But, when Lady Mervyn was gone, Anne Oairnes 
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i was no less heavy-hearted than before, and no less 
convinced that the trouble whidi had turned 
■David Mervyn into a living image of dread before 
her eyes, was a trouble personal to himself. It 
woxild indeed be unreasonable to feel alarm on 
i this mysterious subject any longer ; his letter to 
i his mother, little as she had learned of its contents 
i — she would have given much to have read those 
1 lines, and hetween them — was evidently of a nature 
to allay alarm ; but the grief of it remained. And 
; he was not coming back : the hope which had 
' strangely stirred her heart and brightened her life 
must be relinquished ; the conhdence she had 
j dreamed of receiving, the help she had had a 
' vision of giving, they would never be real. She 
gave way for a while to more profound discour- 
agement than had ever before seized upon her; 
I she murmured against her fate. No real change 
I had passed upon it, but she fancied that it might 
have been different if that promised, unfulfilled 
interview had taken place. At least she would 
have known something about his life and its 
troubles ; it would not have been all so vague and 
shadowy, nor she so isolated, of so little worth 
and meaning in it. How little importance he 
attached to that counsel he had asked for, to the 
confidence which had so mucli importance for 
he/! If it were not so, he would have come 
back, or written to her, or at least sent a message 
through his mother, which would have been 
intelligible to her. Oh, that this break in her 
still, gray life had not come ! It was the eternal 
. protest of youth against suffering, its revolt against 
disappointment, ever recurring, for ever vain; 
and Anne was nearer, in the weeks which fol- 
•lowed David’s brief appearance at Btirrholme, to 
the break-down, the relinquishment, the acknow- 
ledgment of defeat, the surrender all along the 
line, which are grouped under that one significant 
title, ‘ a broken heart,’ than she ever was after- 
wards. The rich man’s envied heiress, the hand- 
some young lady, popular and beloved in her 
narrow ciroie, in whose path there did not lie a 
pebble visible to any eyes, whose life had all things 
in it that wealth could purchase, or taste suggest, 
Avith leisure and health, and a Avell-regulated mind, 
and strong sense of duty to insure their true and 
permanent enjoyment, was awfully near the brink 
of the abyss of hopeless dejection, close to the 
clutch of Giant Despair! She escaped from the 
danger, however, for she was strong-souled, and 
she feared and loved God, recognised His Will, 
and submitted. But that was a time to which 
she never afterwards could bear to look back ; 

! it had somewhat of the horror of a battle- 
field for her, from which she had carried away 
wounds slow of healing, and apt to ache. Her 
father, perfectly alive to, and familiar with, the 
symptoms of physical illness, but whose experience 
wns altogether of the surface of human lives, did 
not know what to make of Anne during this time. 
Sickness of heart he happily never suspected, and 
every other kind of illness Anne strenuously denied. 
Yet she was altered in many unmistakable Avays, 
and Mr Cairnes thought she had better have sea- 
air. Did not Lady Mervyn tliink so ? But Lady 
Mervyn, Avho felt herself to some extent to blame 
with respect to Anne, and Avho, Avithout fully ap- 
preciating them, had some comprehension of Anne’s 
feelings, strenuously opposed the notion. It wnuld 
never do, she said, to take Anne away, ■ just 


when Marion and Goidon Groeme AA'cre coining to 
NutvA'ood, and the friends Avere to be reunited. 
Her ladyship also thought, but did not say, that 
it would never do to take Anne away, when there 
Avas a chance, any day, that David might come 
doAA'n to Barrholme. Mr Cairnes submitted ; but 
he took the precaution of directing an agent to 
look out for a commodious and Avell-situated house 
at Hastings for him ; to Avhich place he prmtely 
made up his miud that he Avould remove hi's 
daughter for the Avinter, if she did not soon 
pick up her good looks and her flesh. He re- 
membered A'ery well Avhen he Avas not so rich 
a man as he had since become, but had to 
content himself Avith lodgings, Avhen he and 
his Avife ‘w&nt for an outing,’ as they used to 
say in those dear vulgar old days, hovA' much good 
Hastings had done his darling Mary, hoAv she had 
gone back to Manchester Avith roses" on her cheeks 
Avhich bloomed there for long after ; and he be- 
lieved in Hastings, Anne improved, hoAvever, in 
health and looks, and she and her father remained 
at the Tors. 

The Aveeks Ai'^ent by ; the winter, unusually early, 
and severe, came swiftly, but it did not bring 
David Mervyn to Barrholme, He had Avritten to 
his mother, after a short time, as if nothing had 
happened to interrupt their correspondence, or 
chill their relations, and she had been obliged to 
make the best of the position. When she asked 
him, in one of her letters — which she tried to 
Avrite in the old .strain — Avhether he AA'as not coming 
home to see them before the year should end, he 
ansAvered, that it Avas impossible for him to get 
leave at present. So came tlie peaceful and pros- 
perous year 1853 to its close. 

They Avere not great readers of any kind of 
literature at Barrholme, and the political portions 
of the few newspapers which came to the house 
Avere rarely glanced at. Sir Alexander retained a 
faint interest in the doings of the sporting world, 
and Lady Mervyn liked to read occasionally of 
those of the fashionable circles in Avhich she liad 
once moved. But great events, AA'hich were 
scarce just then, interested eitlier but little, and 
of any forethought or forecast of the signs of 
the times, they Avere both innocent. Their life, so 
narrow of late years, had narrowed their percep- 
tions and their sympathies. Hence the rumour of 
Avar Avith Eussia, which arose about that time, aa-os 
slow of reaching, and still more slow of alarming 
them. Not so Mr Cairnes, who, in addition to 
his business habits, with their obligatory acquaint- ' 
ance with public affairs, had both intelligence and 
information. But he was away at Manchester, 
Avhither Anne had accompanied him, as Avas her 
wont at the beginning of the year — Avhen she 
visited several local charities, and her own poor 
pensioners — when the war-cloud settled down upon 
England, and dismay and dread struck to the 
hearts of thousands of families. We had never 
been really at peace, during the long interval 
between the fall of the first Drench Empire ami 
the declaration of the war since known as the 
Crimean, but English soldiers had fought, Eng- 
lish blood had been shed in far-distant lauds, 
for the conquest and the conservation of India, 
for commerce with China — distant and dim aims, 
to the minds of the many, and carrying desola- 
tion only to the few among the upper classes, on 
AA'liom the popular sentiment is much too apt to 
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concentrate itself on such occasions. These wars, 
their cost in blood and suffering, and their legacy of 
mourning -widowhood and orphanhood, were held 
of small account at home here. We talked of 
the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns as ancient 
history ; we had our great Temple of Mammon 
and Peace, and we adopted a millennial tone, man- 
ner, and habit of mind, full of self-glorification, 
and reflection upon our neighbours. 

It was at Manchester that Anne Cairnea learned 
from her father, first, the imminence, and then, the 
certainty of war. They learned them a little later 
at Banlrolme. To say that to David ^ Mervyn’s 
mother and to Anne Oairnes the meaning of the 
event was entirely summed up in danger to the 
object of their common love, is merely to say that 
they felt about it as every woman felt who had a 
life that was dear to her to be staked in an incom- 
prehensible strife. One great writer has made all 
the world thrill with the sense of what war means 
to women, by his beautiful terrible jneture of 
Amelia Osborne’s hopeless anguish ; no meaner 
liand should ever touch the theme. 

‘Mervyn’s regiment goes with the fimt transports’ 
—her father told Anne, and 'went on to express 
much commiseration for his good neighbours and 
friends — though, he supposed, it would be a fine 
thing for the' captain. Then came a letter from 
Marion Grieme. The dreadful news %vas true ; 
their David was going to the war, and her father 
and mother were in the profoundest grief. She 
thought it would kill her father, even if David 
should escape being killed or wounded ; she could 
not have believed in Sir Alexander’s having so 
much feeling about anything. Pier mother was 
calm, but so altered that she was hardly recog- 
nisable ; and as for herself, she could not make a 
pretence of caring about the glory of the thing, or 
the chances of David’s promotion — through other 
people being killed, who had women to love them 
also— she could think of nothing but the homble 
danger, the distance, and the suspense and misery 
they must all endure, God only could know for 
how long. David had come down to see them; 
the dreadful parting was over. He had been with 
them for only a few hours, and it was better so. His 
mother had wished to return with him to London, 
that she might see to some comforts for him, and 
be with him to the last ; but he -woidd not allow 
her to accompany him, he said he could not endure 
more, and, indeed, his looks shewed that he could 
not. But he was full of the -war, the spell was on 
him in spite of all, and, it seemed, the spirit of the 
army was most excellent. But Marion did not 
care in the least about that, and was sure Anne 
would not care either, but would feel as they 
■felt. She (Marion) could never be sufficiently 
thankful that Gordon ■was not a soldier. They 
wanted Anne home very much indeed, and hoped 
she wmuld'’fiot make any delay, David had spoken 
so affectionately of her, of his sense of the comfort 
she would be to them, and had desired to he most 
kindly remembered by her. He was to sail in a 
few days— a dreadful voyage to begin with, and 
such an endless time before they could have 
letters— could not Anne get back by the time he 
should have sailed ? It wftuld help Marion so 
immensely with hk task at Barrholme, where 
Gordon, wdio persisted in over-estimating her im- 
portance to her parents, thought they had better 
stay for some time. It rvonld be dreadful, but so 


much less dreadful if Anno could como home at 
once. 

The parting was over ! and for hi’.r ? Was it 
batter that there should be no parting— -to mean 
so awfully much to her, so little to him, -when slie 
should be forced to look on liim with tearless eyes, 
and to bid him farewell with only the kindly con- 
cern of any other friend ? How would she have 
borne that '? She did 'not know ; but this she 
knew, that the sight of him, just for one hour, the 
lining of her eyes and her heart with his presence, 
woxrld have made the after-burden easier to bear. 
What if that face he had turned upon her, on the 
rocky platform at Barrholme, were to be " the last, 
last look of him that ever she should seel’ The 
silent, intense, unshared agony was too much for 
Anne’s strength. She was not to return to Scot- 
land to help and comfort her friends, while her 
own sad and vain love would be the most forlorn 
grief among them all. In the same week in March 
iyr)4 in which the transport with David I^Iervyn's 
troop on board; sailed, Anne Gairues was struck 
with dangerous illness, from Avhich she did luA 
rally until late in April, when she was taken to 
Hastings by her father. 

CHAriEE .X.— p.vim.va. 

It is a few days before David Mervyn’s farexvell 
visit to Barrholme, and he and Lucy are talking of 
it iii the sitting-room over the Berlin shop at 
Hamnmrsmith. Lucy has not wisluid for any 
better home, and David has acquiesced in her 
desire to stay there for many reasons. It is need- 
less to inquire into how the inexperienced ^young 
wife, idolised by her young husband, living for him 
solely, without another friend, or an object in the 
world, except her baby, with no strengtii of mind 
to meet even ordinary trial, and no knowledge of 
the world to prepare her for the inevitable in life, 
has taken the intelligence that her darling, her 
lover, her idol, he in whom every thought, idea, 
and delight are centred, must leave her, for the 
unknown, inconceivable, hideous perils and suffer- 
ings of war. She has gone through every imagin- 
able phase of mental angixish, from 'svild, rebellious, 
loud incredulity, the refusal to credit the possi- 
bility of such a lion’or befalling her, to abject, 
cowering, pitiable despair ; and she has writhed in 
all the physical expressions of heart-torture, fronx 
the paroxysms of hysterical suffocation to the 
prostration that is bnt little removed from death. 
There have been intervals of motionless mute 
misery almost more agonising to witness, so agon- 
ising to David that he now feels a frantic longing 
to be gone, to be alone with his own. sorrow on 
‘the sea, and anon clasps her in liis arms, ■with swift 
remorse for the momentary temptation springing 
from their intolerable pain. In the press of pre- 
paration, ho is necessax’ily absent from her often, 
and each time when he returns her joy and her 
anguish xire terrible to hiur. He has spoken with 
Mrs Ferris about the arrangements which she is to 
make for his wife and child after his departure, 
and has told her that he hopes his mother and 
sister will shortly take chai’ge of them, for that he 
is going to Scotland to reveal his marriage, and to 
recommend the dear ones he is lexiving to them. 
Mrs Ferris has commended this intention, but 
added tlnit she will do all in her power for her 
sister, and that she fears she would hardly get on 
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with ‘strangers’ under sueli circumstances. And, ybtxr wife. Yield to me in this, dearest David; 
when David, who finds Lticy calmer than usual, and I promise you that, if I lose you, I will at 
for she has worn herself out with weeping, tells her once apply to your mother for recognition as your 
the same thing, she amazes him by the earnestness wife. Your colonel is a great friend of yours, 
of her entreaties that he will abandon his intention, you have told me.’ 

Huddled up close to him, her hands clasped about ‘ He is.’ 

Ins neck, and her bright hair lying, loose upon his ‘Then teU him about our marriage, after you 
breast, her stiffened tear-stained eyelids, closed have sailhd, and let him promise that if — if it 
with pain, resting against his cheek, she pours out should be so— he will make my fate known to me. 
lier impetuous prayer, while he listens, with Do this for me ! It is the only thing that can 
knitted brow, and a world of doubt, misgiving, and make my lot more endurable now. And when 
anxiety in his face. you come home — when j’ou come home — then tell 

‘ Don’t, David ; pray, don’t, my darling them. They will not mind, in their joy. They 
husband ! I could not bear it, indeed, I could will forgive you, and me too, Avhen they see you 
not ! Let me live all alone here with my sister, safe.’ 

and exist through the awful, awful time, as well as Her poor attempt at a smile vanished in a 
I can. Think /loia awful it must be to me under spasm of agony ; her composure ended in a fit of 
any circumstances, and don’t make it worse by weeping, wdiich left her in. a state of complete 
either sending me among strangers, or bringing j)rostration. 

down on me the anger and hatred of your father But .she had gained her point ; and no farther 
and mother, and sister.' discussion disturbed their last days together. 

‘ Anger and hatred, dearest ! Do you think they David’s conscience did not reproach him for the 
would have such feelings towards my love, my brief space into which he compressed his farewell 
wife, «o?a?’ to his parents and his home. Had there been no 

‘ In 0 ; I am wrong ; I did not inean that ; I did not Lucy, he would not have remained at Barrholme an 
mean to say a word against them ; I only mean hour longer than he actually did stay, for he had 
that I should be too wretched.’ the shrinking from all scenes of emotion — except 

‘ Do not think that they would blame you, my those that arise from the one intimate, incompar- 
treasure, my darling, for the concealment ; I would able love and grief of husband and wife — common 
make them understand clearly that it was all my to most men, and which is no true indication of 
doing, that you had no thought in our marriage absence of feeling. Ho trace of a recollection of the 
but for me atone.’ nusiinder.standing between himself and his mother 

‘ I know, I know ; but that would make no was iir David’s mind or manner during his brief 
difference. 0 David ! it is not of that I am visit, aiid when the parting was over, he left none 
thinking ; it is not for them I care, thoitgh I pity but loving thoughts of him, and high hopes ming- 
them, I pity them. awTully — for you are going ling with the mother’s fears. He was going to the 
away from them too. I am only thinking of myself, scene of a soldier’s ambition, ready to do his dut^ ; 
of my own unspeakable misery, and that I shall and they who so loved and admired his quiet 
be able to bear it better alone, than if they should courage, ”1113 unaffected readiness, would have had 
take me to be with them, and be ever so kind to more room for appreciation of them had they 
me. Don’t refuse me, David, don’t refuse me this known all that was tugging at his heart-strings, 
one only consolation, to be quite alone when — In a short time after they knew at Barrholme 
when you are gone.’ that David had sailed, intelligence of Anna 

‘ But, my darling,’ he remonstrated, with pain- Cairnes’s illness reached Lady Mervyn and Marion, 
ful hesitation, for he dreaded to present to her the It conveyed to the former the_ confirmation of her 
idea which he must assign in explanation of his belief in Anne’s love for David. ‘ He will come 
strongest motive, ‘ it is my bouncien duty to pro- home,’ his mother thought, in her more sanguine 
vide for your recognition as my wife ; to insure moments, when she threw off the oppression of 
your protection by my family, if^ — if I should not fear, and took a cheerful view of lier son’s pros- 
return to you, Lucy.’ pects — ‘ he will come home, a distinguished officer, 

She pressed herself still closer to liiin, twistin® and marry her at last.’ Lady Mervyn’s cares were 
the fingers behind his neck as if they writhed heavy just then. It had cost her an effort, which 
with pain, and gasped out ; ‘ Don't say "it ; don’t it was difficult to conceal to supply David with 
utter the word ; I can’t bear it ; it could not be ! ’ the funds necessary for his equipment and provi- 
‘ I must speak of the possibility, and my wife sion, and for the first time he had acknowdedged 
—a soldier’s wife — must listen, and try to he to his mother that there were some ontstandiug 
reasonable and submissive. I may be killed in debts to be discharged. She betrayed no dis- 
this war, dearest, and you and the child must not pleasure or uneasiness, and there was not anything 
be unknown and unprotected. Think of what be 3 ''ond the pure and simple pain of parting in the 
I should suffer from the knowledge that yon were farewell confidences of the- mother and the son. 
here in a dubious position, and with no means of 

securing your rights, except asserting them for Lucy Mervj’u could not have told how the days 
yourself.’ passed after her husband left her. The sharp 

She raised herself a little, so that she could see agony of the actual parting was succeeded by 'a 
his face, and said, more calmly than she had yet period of great weakness, from which she rallied 
spoken: ‘Our marriage was quite right and regular, to the misery of long suspense, and restlessne-ss, 
was it not?’ which she could not control. Her sister was kind 

‘ Of course it was.’ to her, and in the main, intelligently considerate, 

‘ It is registered, and James Ferris and my but she was sometimes impatient with the concen- 
brother witnessed it. The church and the clergy- tration of Lucy’s life on one object, a conceutra- 
inaii are tliere, and it is easy to prove that I am tiou Avliich was foreign to her own nature aiul 
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syrapatliies. Slie held that Lucy really ought to air was still i while the nurse walked about witii 
rouse herself; one would think there , was nobody the baby, or. sat by her when the little creature 
in the world except David Mervyn, and that there slept Sonietiiues, Lucy's voice, powerful aiid 
were no other wives in suspense and anxiety sweet as of old, bnt with a new depth of melody in 
' about their husband.s. Lucy did not heed these it, might have been heard singing to the sea, in the 
arguments ; there ms no one but David in. the long rose-tinted evenings, the songs her husband 
; ww'ld for her, and she cared nothing about the loved. ‘ Sing them at a certain hour,’ he wrote to 
i other men and their anxious Avives—Avhat did they her, ‘ and I shall hear them in my tent, with my 
! matter to her 1 "When news began to come in heart ; ’ and so she sang them, but often slie 
i from the theatre of the war, it had only one item could not bear the feelings which her own voice 
I of interest for her, David’s safety ; she never even aroused, and she would rise avid hurry into the 
' tried to master the details of the struggle ; she house, to weep and pray, 

i hated the Russian power and the English power There was a song in vogue twenty years ago, in 
equally; they wore both her enemies; she would whose somewhat rugged verse and simple music 
not have cared in the least if the defeat of her own David Mervyn took much delight. He had made 
countrymen had been the means of bringing her his sister, who sang, like most young ladies then, 
husband home. Tor, and on his letters she lived, and now, very badly, learn tliis song, and Anne 
a half-dead sort of life, under which her health Cairnes had studied it without his. asking. Don’t 
rapidly declined, and which Mrs Perris and her you reinmiher fair Alice, Ben Bolt ? had super- 
husband, who "was not a bad sort of man, but seded, twenty years ago, the earlier melodious 
eminently positive and unsentimental, much con- demand. What are the Wild JFaves saying? which 
demned. was also a favourite with David. Lucy sang 

‘ If she goes on like this,' said hlr Ferris to his the former song to perfection, and DaviJ’s love 
wife, one evening, wdien, on his return from the for the simple, poignant melody had never waued. 
docks, he found her very much ‘ put out about 1711611 she sang to him, now, on summer evenings, 
Lucy,’ who had been crying all day over a letter over the sea, it always cost her most pain to 
from David, ' she will just kill herself. She has sing this song, but she sang it, nevertheless, and 
no sense, and very little strength, and she looks ever with increasing melody and expression. It 
very bad indeed, I think. I tell you Avhat it is, chanced tliat one evening a boating-party from 
my dear, we are not acting rightly ‘by the captain, Hastings, tempted by the silvery suave beauty of 
in letting her go on in this wa^. He will come the tranquil sea, rowed out of the usual bounds, and 
home aU right, I daresay, and find that she has re.sling awhile on their oars clo.se in shore beyond 
fretted herself into a decline.' St Leonard's, heard sweet singing. They listened, 

‘She tries my patience, I must say,' said Mrs keeping profound .silence, until the last .strain died 
Perris ; ‘ and ye^ poor soul, I cannot find it in iny j away, and they saw a woman, who stood upright 
heart to hlame her. I never saw two people in for a moment, facing the sea, then turned, and 
my life so wrapped up in each other.’ went her way along the beach. 

There arose, from this conversation, a plan on ‘What a delicious voice !' said Mr Cairnes to his 
Mrs Perris’s part by which she hoped to rouse Lucy daughter, who was leaning over the boat's side 
from her absorption. 8he spoke to her about towards the sea. ‘I never heard sweeter sing- 
her child, suggesting that the baby, now ten months ing. What expres.sion she gave to that line which 
' old, was not Rowing as she ought, and that change used to give you so much trouble, “ And fair 
of air would do them both good. Lucy was almost Alice lies under that stone,” ’ 

; pleased at the notion, which implied still more : ■ . • 

! solitude for her, because her sister could not leave 

the Berlin shop to take care of itself. It was agreed AN OLD SOLDIER, 

that change of air should be had, and the seaside i , j ■ i tt ■> 

for a couple of months was suggested-some place f ^ 

within excursiou'tielfet distance, where her sister upon soft-hearted Desdemona ; and, though it 
could visit Lucy on Sundays. On a Saturday in «^ay be difficult in these latter days to fall in with 
July, the little party left London, and, on the maidens of Desdemona’s type, it is certain that a 
following Monday Mrs Perris returned, having charm still lingers about the frank, unpretentious, 
installed her sister in pleasant rooms — in a farm- soldierly, somewhat garrulous, and somewhat 
house near St Leonard’s, and lett her, looking rugged style of a veteran telling liis story, whether 

it be -piaful- or other. If any doubt' this oseer- 

since the parting with her husband in the early 4 .*.,r+u„ i t. i j. 

sping. There TO a ton in the war-news jiit t>™. Ift P™* the pudding be W by eatmsi let 
then, and even Lucy’s fears were atipeased by the acquaintance be made with the pages of a book 
I monotony of the life which David's letters de- entitled Recollections of Sir George B. L’Estranye, 

I sd'ihed, and on, which he carefully dwelt, saying as ^^<1 R will, be wonderful if the reader do not con- 
little as possible of the advancing preparations for fees to the influence of an attractive power, even if 
strife, in which the cavalry would have their share, the cause of its existence be not easy to define. 

The house in wMeb Lucy lived was out^ of the The date of the RecoUeclions is that of the 
beaten track of the sojourners at the fashionable Peniusular War ; ^and could certain ‘ heliotype 
wSTS of drawings by oBicora of tho Eoyal 

beach, and Lucy rarely went farther than the represented here, a lar better and 

' stretch of sea and shingle in front of it. There she instantaneous idea than any tliat can be 

’Would pass many hours of every day, sitting on a given in words would be obtained of the personal 
heap of shawls, with a book, w-hich she rarely opened, appearance of Sir Roger L’Estrange, ICnt, the first 
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marslial ‘canglit a Tartar.’ Not but what the Jiueiital one, in red stone, .mpported by pillars, 
British had to retreat, before young L’Estrange ^vhieh is now said to contain lus remains. But 
could add to }ii.s escutcheon the names of htive, or early fled to Avignon, on the Rhone, and there, 

J.pie a you»g man, aaw tarn. tUe of all 
AYar, And that very retreat enables Sir George to his iutuie ideaR, m one ol liu.. churclu.s. bioni 
tell a characteristic anecdote about his -general, Avignon he retired to the exquisite valley oi 
Sir Jolm Byng. ‘I was walking alongside^ of the Vaucluse, a .solitude shut in liy stupondous rocks, 
i general on hor.?ebacb,’ he aa 3 ’'a, ‘and feelin" the 0 ^^ of which is pierced by the celebrated grottoes, 
gravel rather penetrating my foot, I turned it up caverns, whence florv the raind and wandering 
toSir Jolm, and shewed him the bare slan of my . Soi-fnro Here in a litfie coftarm 

foot, both shoe and stocking being worn througli. lio.ic, in a 1 1,Uc cittage 

He said; “There is one of my nudes that is not stream, ‘enwrapt by beauty, be mused, 

gone to the rear with my baggage, and I think I wrote ; here, he received deputations from 
have a pair of shoes that I will lend you which distinguished Italian cities ; thence he more than 
he did when we got to the town, but remarked at once w'ent, bearing the credentials of an ambas- 
the same time I shall not be ashamed to take sadorj yet, there or elsewhere, the image per- 
them back when we next see our baggage ; ” ’ and petually haunted him of one, dressed in green 
■when they wpe returned ‘not fit to make a pair of sprinlded with violets, who had all the 

S /irk g^d Jo™ g- ot a drM and oil tie .latelio* of a ,uoe.,. 

‘colonel who, hkngbeenshotthroughthe trousers, occasionally met, but alway.s on terms of the 

went to the rear, and, instead of the doctor, one of nwst <li9tant friendship. Laura de Hoves, alter- 
the regimental tailors tvas sent to dress his wound.’ wards Laura de Sade, and mother of eleven chil- 
The battle of Albnera was before Sir George’s time ; dren, was born at Avignon, four years later than 
but his brotherdndaw, Stepney St George, who was Petrarch, married at seventeen, and died of the 
present at it, had so singular an escape that it plague at forty. Her grave was discovered in the 
deserves to be mentioned. St George had ‘re- Cordeliers, two centuries later, 

wm„u «« poet wu ^ 

M.kueo,anaftoaingt!iereTOUtemliAthought “ '“<> ftjin, 1^ ™ a 

he should perhaps secure an officer of high rank, sp^ead and canopied with cloth of gold, lined 
He took him by the collar, and was dragging him with ennine, by sixteen doctors—was abandoned 
into the French lines in a state of insensibility, later for that which is still ixiintod out as con- 
when St George was aroused from his swoon by taining his bones. 

something warni trickling down upon his head. It pq-ve centuries having elapsed since the death 

proyed to he the life-blood of the Pole, who had Petrarch, the scholars of Arqua and Avignon 

received a mortal wound from a musket-shot, j 

which relieved him of his burden ; and poor St Sionfy hia narne, and 

: George managed to crawl back into the British certainly the spectacle of medievalism I witnessed 
! lines, and was saved.’ -lu the chief city of the Vaucluse tvas the per- 

1 Sir George proposes, if he be spared, to publish fectioii of revivalism. As a pageant, I never saw 
at a future time some more Mecolleeiions ; and they, anything comparable with it. Trumpets led the 
' no doubt, will meet with a cordial welcome. way ; heralds followed, proclaiming the glory of 

, Petrarch ; then archers, mace-bearers, halberdiers, 
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Avignon seems to stand, -with its countless txirrets, supposed to represent the south of France, -with 
wondrously picturesque, when illuminated by the huge blocks of stone scattered about, and still such 
evening sun, in the very gateways of history, and an exuberance of flowers and verdure, that nothing 
it only needed the sight of sneli a procession to ’’‘fi?. tatanm remained. On the steep slope of 

complete the iUnsion. tw’.*- *1° “n™?’ ''I* “ ‘fy. 

■D i , .. .. 1 Whence, in the broad and abounding daylight — 

^ But even a translormation scene, it may be i^.^ween four and five in the morning-i4n| out 
1 inagined, would weary the youngest mmd, were at a half-lively, half-plaintive invitation to the pwple. 
to last all night ; and thus the coloured lanterns ^ Before long they came. I noticed that, prac- 
and masquerades of Avignon, the fruit and flower tically, the congregation would he made up of 
banquets and antiquarian music of Vaucluse/Wter young girls. A few of the bolder youths ventured 
five or six davs of picturesque revel, gave zest 5 they evidently formed no part of the 

the idea of an uninvited participation in a long- celebmtions so far. As a matter of course, I did 

anticipated holiday among the „ of ”y 3 ^f, 7 ‘g:;^Lg Z SlTiWvA 
vonco. mm yery rnmouj indeed, of snch a rustic 

festival, alter the unrealities of the past week, was the ^cent by a monotonous, though not unmusical 
tempting ; for nowhere, even in Prance, are more hymn, which, again, sounded in unison with the 
delicious skies, richer sunlight by day, more golden tinkling of goats’ bells lower down. The sight 
stars by night, than in the wide valley of the was pretty, and the concert^ altogether a striking 
Rhone, near where it meets the sea. Leaving the 1-^® singing was all in the ancient Proven- 

middle ages behind, therefore, I made first for an 5^1, adapted from the historic minstrels ; and the 
island in the river, popularly and affectionately mfdeat proo«8ion, moving up and down the Wht 

. ,1 J „ i fiillside— and arrayed m what a London dress- 

termed The Basket of Flowers a name not mafeer would seize the opportunity of styling 
undeserved, since the beautiful oval is one blush ‘ Laura blue ’—for Lam-a, in blue, is said to have 
of colour, principally orange and purple, in splen- tripped upon this very sward between five and six 
did contrast with the sweet and cool blue water hundredyearsago— and wearing ebaplets, suggested 
flowing round it, no longer ‘arrowy,’ as xvhen it a scene from old romance. 

leaves the great lake of Switzerland. This, how- Certain young ladies, in bodies of sixteen each, 
ever, was not to he the scene of the /eie, although wearin'^ polished badps and rosettes on their 
many a skiff lay moored in the shallows for a time, arms, detached themselves from the misce aneous 
\ -1 ^ crowd, in obedience to a kind of muster-roll called 

while the yoTOgPlovensols gathered nosegaya for 

wreathing into garlands and crowns. The per- terrace, half-turL half-sand. Each of these damsels 
fectly pink rose is here, in poetical exuberance, carried a tambourine, accompanying herself. They 
When a sufficient wealth of tint and perfume had were the farandokuses, aud their dauce— a kind of 
been amassed, a not too gracious permission xvas weaving in and out— was an inheritance from the 
given me to enter a boat, whicli shot over to the antique gaieties of Provence. Now and then, one 
shore in a few minutes, landing us not far from the innocents, in _ the fulness of her pleasure, 
the Tower of Philip the Beautiful. A tedious would break into au impromptu song, while others 

, . 1 , . .iwiri 1 IP caught in their tambourines a flower thrown by 

walk across a marshy flat ; and next, about half- ambitious youth who had clambered up! 

way between Avignon and a line of villages un- with that purpose. 

accguntahly called ‘sleep-houses,’ into a valley in addition to the central group, there was 
cradled among low green hills, where every sign of another, having, apparently, nothing to do with it. 
indolent enjoyment was visible — ^groups, all ribbon These ivere Nausicaa and her maidens, washing 
and frippery, that had not been down to the river ; Lnen down in the bed of the valle;^, where the 
little moss-heaps shining with fruit ; large red stream, like Zadig’s Waters of Oblivion, wanders 
jars, of classic shape, containing liquid Refresh- ^ 

Lut of the mildest kind ; and trays of long, thin, 

sweet cakes, intermingled with more prosaic wine- f^ar of the copyright laws. It cannot bo honestly 
bottles aud piles ot breixcl. It was not easy to gaid, however^ that, except where the ground is 
get near any of this, even for the satisfaction of damp, much brilliant green displays itself. The 
curiosity ; the people of the sweet region have sky, after early morning, becomes tinged with 
their manners yet to learn, and do not hesitate to copper ; the olives on the slopes are small and 
push a stranger aside with considerable roughness, ■*'‘rwny ; the vines, on an average, are of the size 
I found it necessary, indeed, to make a detour, in ^ currant-bushes, with grapes about the size of 
order to avoid tapaesing upon tire pl^urel 

rnalcers ; tat this was worth while, m order to gam ,^*^though they liM emerged fi-om Libya, rather 
a glimpse, unique in my experience at all events, than from one among the most abounding prov- 
of unspoiled Provencal ceremonies and rejoicings, inces of France., Of these feminine elders, a large 
We are accustomed, and rightly, to regard Provence number were seated on a bank of turt^ good- 
as a distinctively pastoral country ; yet it includes, humouredly watching the dance ; while above 
like Dauphine, some of the wildest spots in Europe, them, magnificently indiffei’ent to all that passed 
and this was one— small in extent, yet singularly below, was steadily, though feebly climbing, the 
curious and savage a valley graceful and green well-known herb-picker of Avignon, whose finger 
enough, but forking into rugged and dark recesses may literally be said to bo in every pie. I wish I 
on every side— a scene such as is not popularly had brought aw'ay a j)hotograph of that venerable 
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head and graphic face. All this while, ihefarando- 
lenses contitiiied thoir fantastic measure, infinitely 
to the mortiHeation of the young men, who had been 
promising themselves every kind of triumph, and 
been practising for days ; butin due time their oppor- 
tunity arrived, when, ‘ with many a flirt and flutter,’ 
carelessly arranging their ribbons, bantering their 
])artnera, and looking marvellously nnconacious, 
they fell in to the jingling of the tambourines, 
now and then fortified % the strains of a double 
flageolet, which awoke long and ,i»iercing ecboe.s 
among the hills. If there was less elegance, there 
was more energy in the dance after this reinforce- 
ment, fifteen couples whirling down the steep slope, 
and up again, and so on until high noon, when 
the turf actually scorched beneath the sun. All 
movement ceased, and I was anxious to learn 
what would be the next rising of the curtain upon 
this Arcadia. It rose upon eating and drinking — i 
shall we say of rose-leaves and honey ? No ; of | 
pork ; dried boiled beef, nnsalted, from yesterday ; 
cold cabbage soup j immense rolls of hard-crusted 
bread ; and thick yellow calces. Some drank water ; 
others took, from wooden bottles, draughts of that 
local wine, or of the ‘ warm South,’ as Keats has 
it, which tastes like a decoction of leather ; for, in 
the homelier parts of this district, a diamond might 
as well be looked for as a bottle of good wine. 
There is an immense quantity of lemonade con- 
sumed, made from the local lemons, which, like 
the local oranges, are green — the only thing really 
orange-coloured being the marble, with which even 
the cottages are frequently built. A little after 
mid-day, the celebration was considered at an end j 
the elders broke up their camp ; the youths and 
young girls paired ofl’ homewards, still clamouring 
with their tambourines and their songs. By early 
evening, the valley was in perfect peace again j biit 
far into the night the streets and squares of Avi- 
gnon were resonant of holiday mirth, of a somewhat 
less Arcadian quality than that which had made 
a. picture and a concert on the oppo-site side of 
theEhone. 


T H E M 0 N T H ; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Eoyal Academy of Medicine of Belgium ha.s 
published a quarto volume on typhoid fever, in 
which the nature, the causes, and the treatment of 
that deadly disease arc fully considered and dis- 
cussed by Dr Cousot, wdio, by the way in which lie 
has executed his task, has gained the gold medal 
offered by the Academy. After shewing in what 
typhoid fever consists, Dr Cousot explains the 
means to be taken to prevent its contagions effects, 
and among these, pbenic acid and coal-tar occupy a 
prominent place. Both are active disinfectants, 
and the acid mingled with water to a hundredth or 
a thousandth per cent, is efficacious for sprinkling, 
for deodorising, and for washing. The use of these 
remedies combined with strict cleanliness is so 
beneficial, that in districts which formerly were 
never free from typhoid, not a ease has occurred 
1 dming three years. 

i , We hear that ‘ pulmonic candles ’ are now manu- . 
■ j , factured in New York, for the cure or relief of 
I bronchitis and other affections of the throat. They 
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are composed of balsams aiul resin.s, which, when 
burned, are said to impart to the atmosphere of a 
room a soothing fragrance beneficial to tlie lungs. 

Professional observers of mental diseases have 
for some years been aware that lunacy is on the 
increase in this country. A similar phenomenon 
has been remarked at the antipodes, and may bo 
studied in the statistical tables publislied by tbo 
government of New South Walos, for those sho,w 
‘that there is a steady increase, not only in the 
number of the insane, but in the propni'tion which 
they bear to the rest of the population.’ These 
facts deserve serious consideration, and science 
should be called on to do its best to check the 
growth of so fearful a malady. Meanwhile, let the 
proposition be remembered, that man has power 
over himself to prevent or control insanity. 

The appliances in the art of dcnti.stry have been 
of late numerous and ingenious. We now learn 
that steam-power is made use of in the preparation 
of artificial teeth, and in operations on, the month. 
‘The treadle is abolished,’ says an enterprising 
dentist, ‘ and of course the tiresome action of the 
foot and leg with it. The operator has as perfect 
control over his body as tliough he were doing 
nothing in the way of work. Every operation-— 
excavating, putting in the gold, fini.shing, polishing, 
separating, and so forth, can now be done by steam- 
power.’ 

Among odds and ends may be mentioned a new 
ink brought out in Paris : the base is carbon and 
glycerine, and the ink thereby is said to be unalter- 
I able, and harmless for steel pens— A means to hook 
on wagons to a train without exposing the man 
i who does the hooking-on to injury — A method 
' invented by a spinner at Lille to produce thread 
or yarn of flax and hemp at a lower pl-ice than 
cotton yarn — An automatic electro- whistle to give 
information to guards and drivers of railway trains. 
Many attempts have been made to apply a whistle 
I that should blow by the pressure of the locomotive 
! in passing ; but the difficulty of producing the re- 
quisite effect by an instantaneous touch on a hard 
, surface has proved too great. In this new auto- 
, matic whistle, contact is made by means of an 
, electric brush, which, under all circumstances, 
insures the passage of the electric current-— Pruning- 
shears with blades adapted to all circumstances : 

' to cut flowers, to prune flowering shrubs, to clip 
' aw'ay ground shoots in copses, or to cut large 
, branches from trees overhead. 

We learn from the Proeapdi%(js of the Entom- 
ological Society that the coffee plantations in Natal 
suffer to a serious extent from the attacks of a 
beetle. On one estate five thousand trees had been 
destroyed. It is thought that these mischievous 
beetles may have come from old stump.s left in the 
ground ; and it appears that the only effectual 
way to get rid of them is to pick them olf carefully 
by hand. 

Dr Packard of Salem, Massachusetts, observes 
that entomologists am wanted, who, instead of 
studying exclusively the structure of insects, will 
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study their habits, and make known to gardeners 
and lamers those which are mischievous, and those 
which are beneficial. There are, he says, more 
than 60,000 species of insects in the United States, 

I and of this large number 10,000 are found in 
I the state of hlasaachusetts. Among the 10,000 
I there are ‘ at least 1000 destructive species,’ Ae- 
i cording to Dr Packard, the ravages of these de- 
I atroyers are * really appalling,’ and are ‘ to be esti- 
j mated by hundreds of thousands of dollars.’ It is 
I obvious that no means of checking the mischief 
I can be employed, until the particular way in which 
' each species does its particular mischief has been 
I ascertained. 

I The desire of the present day seems to be for big 
things in more senses than one. When the 35-lon 
gun was fabricated at the Royal Arsenal, and 
christened the ‘ Woolwich Infant,’ it was thought 
generally that the limit was reached, and that at 
last we had a gun which was big enough. But 
the spirit of destruction is insatiable, 'and now 
demands an 81-ton gun, which, as we aye informed, 
is actually commenced. One might imagine that 
a mass so huge and ponderous would be quite 
useless when constructed, were it not that mechan- 
ical skill in the present day proves itself equal even 
to the biggest emergency. And so we are to have 
a gun that, with a charge of nearly two hundred 
pounds of powder, will lire a cylindrical shot aboixt 
four feet long and a thousand pounds weight, that, 
at a distance of a mile and three-quarters, will 
strike with a force of twelve thousand tons. One 
such shot, if it happened to hit, would sink the 
biggest war-iship that could ever be built. 

The shots of the thirty-five-ton gun weigh seven ' 
hundred pounds each. In the nick of time, Mr 
Cunningham has contrived a ‘ patent shot rack,’ by 
which two men can lift a seven-hundred-pound 
shot in two seconds, and in ten seconds more, 
convey it to the loading-port in the ship’s turret. 

A paper read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers shews what prodigious difficulties are 
encountered by those who construct roads in the 
hill-country of India, where no earth-work will re- 
sist two rainy seasons. In the Himalaya, the annual 
rainfall amounts to two hundred and twenty inches, 
and at times five inches fall in an hour ; hence 
a road, unless constructed of the best material, and 
with due precautions, may be washed away at 
short notice. Above eight thousand feet, the snow 
must be guarded against. In one place an avalanche 
half a mile long and a hundred feet thick came 
down, carried aw'ay a stone bridge of forty feet span, 
and remained unmelted six months. Experience 
has shewn that where forests prevail it is best, 
though with more labour, to cut the road through 
the forest, because the trees break the force of the 
rain, and the mould beneath passes the water gently 
away ; whereas on a bare hillside the rush of wmter 
would sweep everything before it. Sometimes 
a road is required along the face of a vertical clift’ ; 
and a shelf is erected, or a halt-tunnel is blasted 
out, which, with the slieli^ makes a sufficient 
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} is a question to which an answer was given at a 
1 meeting of the same Society. It appears that the 
i diaraoiuls are founrl only in ‘ peculiar circular 
i areas,’ and these are described as ‘pipes ’ which, in 

■ fonner ages, were the vents of volcanos. And 
; further we are told that the diamonds when found 
i itre for the most part fragments, complete speoi- 
j mens being comparatively rare. Hence the sup’ 

; position is, that large masses of diamond were 
I formed in the intense heat of nature’s underground 

■ laboratory, and were broken to pieces w'hen snb- 
i sequently upheaved with other masses of rock. 

1 Professor Pcarasay, who was chairman of the meet- 
j ing here under notice, stated that ‘ he thought it 
j more probable that the diamonds were brought 
I up from some subterranean metamorphosed rock, 

I than that they were generated in the lava.’ It is 
j remarkable that the diamonds found in any one of 
1 the pipes are diiferent in character from .those 
I found in the others. 

j Dr Haast, F.R.S,, in an address delivered to 
, the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, questions the theory of upheaval and de- 
pression with which some geologists account for 
differences of geological structure, or for the presence 
of the same flora and fauna in countries far apart. 
He argues that similitude of species may exist as 
well as identity ; and says : ‘ Might we not throw 
out the conjecture that in two more or leas distant 
comrtries wdiich never were directly united, some 
formfe of organic life can and do exist, which shew 
what to us appears identical specific characters, 
because the cause or causes of their evolution were 
identical or nearly identical, and thus a consider- 
able number "of suimoscd changes in the level of 
, many countries of which w'e do not find geological 
records, can be dispensed with.’ 

It has occurred to certain Frenchmen that if 
; they -were to grow barley of the right kind, they 
might sell the whole crop to the brewers of 
England, and thus add to the trade resources of 
, their country. A statement on the subject has 
been made to the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry at Paris, from which we 
learn that the kind of barley most in request for 
conversion into malt is dense and heavy, and that 
this kind can be grown on the calcareous soils , 
of France. 

Pasteur, a member of the Academy of Sciences 
i at Paris, one of the ablest chemists of the day, has 
i given a practical turn to his researches on fermen- 
i tation. In a communication to the Society named 
in the preceding paragraph, he states that he has 
succeeded in brewing beer which will not alter in 
any climate,' and may be kept an indefinite time. 
Ordinary beer, as is well known, is very liable 
to change, especially in hot weather. M. Pasteur 
shews that this deterioration is a consequence of 
unhealthy fermentation ; that with perfectly pure 
yeast, which he has succeeded in making, a healthy 
■ alcoholic fermentation can be produced, even in 
the temperature of summer. The process for 
making the yeast, and the kind of apparatus 
required, are to be described in a future communi- 
cation. Meanwhile, it is something to be informed 
on such good authority, that the use of ice, and 
other e:?;pensive precautions, to which brewers' have 
recourse, may in future be dispensed with, and 
to know that methods are available by which 
unhealthy ferments can be detected, and the 
conditions of their existence ascertained. 
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Haii, ! monarch of the leafless crown, 

Ihiro seen save with a gloomy froAvn, 

With ice for sceptre, robes of snow, 

Thy throne — the stream’s arrested flow — 
Stern tyrant ! whom the Iiast’ning sun 
Doth loathe to servo, ]jy vaiioure dun 
Begirt, a melancholy train, 

O’er Nature holding saddest reign. 

Lo ! of tliy r-igour birds make plaint, 

And all things ’ncatli thy harden faint, 

Nor cheered are they by message cold, 

In answer by the north wind told, 

The envoy of thy grievous sway, 

When thou wouldst drive all hope away 
Pi'om Nature, yearning to restore 
To earth the bliss it knew before, 

When Summer ruled with empire mild, 

And Autumn, still a ruddy child, 

Lay cradled huong the greenery 
Of whisp’riiig grove and laden tree. 

The brook that prattled to the air 
Of golden harvests, scenes as fair 
As poet rapt in fancy’s maze 
Gould scarce enshrine in mortal lays, 

Now rude and angiy hurls along 
The hearers of las summer song — 

The branch and leaf that onoe repaid 
His music with their tender .shade, 

And catching Zephyr’s honey’d tone, 

To his sweet tuning joined their own. 

Or bound, perchance, in durance slo w, 

Pull faint he wcnd,s, and moaning low, 

Pit dirge he makes o’er freedom lost, 

In joy of which ho w<anton tossed 
The falling blossoms on his wave, 

I’or water-nymphs to catch and save. 

Now stript of his green bravery, 

In piteous plight tlie weary tree 
Is blown upon by mocking winds, 

Whom ebangbd now he sighing finds 
From those gay playmates welcomed ci>;t 
In glee by his young leaves when first 
They wove their marry breeze-taught dance, 
And broke their feathered lodgers’ trance, 
What time the eastern wave did gleam, 
’Neath fore-feat of the golden team. 

Not busy now with tender oai’e, 

For coming brood the birds prepare 
Their airy cradle, rocked unseen 
By Dryad hands behind the screen 
Of leafy curtains, where no eye 
Of mischief curious may pry. 

The thrush that erst with welling voice 
Made all the tangled brake rejoice 
In echoes of his mellowed strain, 

To mope in silence now is fain ; 

Nor ever pipes from straining throat . 

The varied wonders of his note. 

So bleak the scene, so sad the day, 

Too harsh, 0 Winter, is thy sway ! 
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ever, had never been in the districts in question, 
whilst our informant in England had visited it. 

At Seville we heard two accounts of the moun- 
tains and of the safety of travelling there: one 
was, that you might travel safely anywhere with a 
walking-stick, and be treated civilly ; the other 
was, that the brigands were in numbers, and that 
an escort was a necessity. 

Reviewing the whole question, we decided that 
it was probable that brigands did exist, but that 
with care, ■watchfulness, and a little diplomacy, a 
journey might be effected without an escort ; and 
having been accustomed to travel in the wildest 
of wild countries, namely, Africa, with no protec- 
tion except that afforded by the weapons we carried, 
we had considerable confidence in ourselves, and 
believed we might venture on the expedition. 

Leaving Seville at daybreak, we travelled for 
several hours along the wretched roads that are 
invariably found in Spain. On these roads, at 
every ten yards or so, four or five stones are to 
be seen, double the size of brickbats, over which 
the driver sends his vehicle with a jolt and a- 
shout. No one seems to consider it necessary to 
remove these stones, or in any way to improve the 
road, but all is left very much as other things are 
left in Spain, to take care of themselves. 

On our journey,' we met numbers of peasants 
riding mules, and bringing in large quantities of 
cork. A mule laden with cork is a curious object ; 

I the lightness of the material enables the mule to 
! be almost covered with cork, wliich is piled up 
I and spread out on each side of the animal. The 
men who rode or conducted these mules were quite 
different in appearance from the peasants in the 
north of Spain. Even now, the Lloorish element 
is visible, e.speciaUy among the country-people in 
the south, many of them looking like half-castes ; 
and although, if cleaned and well dressed, they might 
appear less villainous, they certainly seemed the 
most cut-throat rascals it has ever been, our fate to 
inspect. These peasants, or gipsies as they were 
termed by our interpreter, -were clothed in broad- 
brimmed hats of felt ; a bluish flannel shirt ; a 
broad red sash, in which was their long knife ; scanty 


A NIGHT IN THE SIERRA MORENA. 
During the winter of 1872, we made a trip 
through Spain, passing the Spanish frontier at 
Iran, crossing the Pyrenees, scanning Madrid, 
taking a good look at Seville, and finally imder- 
talcing an expedition into the Sierra Morena. The 
object of our visit into that wild country -was to 
examine its geological formation, 'with a view to 
an estimation of the mineral wealth contained 
therein, and to note also the ‘ lay ’ of the country 
for railway purposes. We undertook the jour- 
ney in a sort of covered wagonette, drawn by 
four Wretched-looking horses, the party consisting 
of an aged companion, an interpreter, a driver, and 
a help, making five in all. The direction of our 
journey was nearly north, through the province of 
Huelva, past the villages of Fuenta de Cantos 
and Guadalcanal, the distance from Seville of the 
extreme end of our journey being about eighty 
miles. 

Before leaving England, we were assured that it 
was safer to travel alone in the Sierra Morena than 
it was to "walk alone at night down Whitechapel; ' 
tliat brigands were things of the past, and only 
existed in imaginations naturally weak and timid; 
that if we chose, we might take a revolver, but it 1 
would be a useless encumbrance, \vliich we should I 
regret having with us ; in a word, that there was ' 
no danger. i 

During our stay in Madrid, we made the ac- 
quaintance of a young Spanish gentleman, who 
had passed some years in England, and wlio spoke 
English very well ; to him we announced our 
intention of visiting the district north of Seville, 
and examining the mountain passes of the Sierra 
Morena. . ' 

‘ What escort do you propose taking V he asked. 

‘None, except a couple of revolvers.’ 

‘ The place is most dangerous,’ said the Span- 
iard ; ‘ all the deserters, thieve.s, and rascals about 
Seville, Cordova, or Cadiz, escape to the Sierra 
Morena, and live there by thieving and murdering. 
If you go alone, you will incur, a gi'eat risk.’ 

This ■was the opinion of a Spaniard, who, how- 
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trousers, protected by a sort of leatbem apron, tltat 
■fitted over each leg, and projected behind, giving a 
most singnlar appearance to the men. when walking. 

At the first resting-place ive reached, we had an 
opportunity of noting the •nranners in a Spanish 
venta or posadn, as the inns are termed. A fonda 
ill Spain means a first-class hotel, -whilst a venta 
is about eq^ual to a public-house. Even the fondas 
ill the best citie.s of Spain are abominable j they are 
dirty, deficient in many essentials, and invariably 
smell horribly of garlic and burnt oil. This being 
the case with a fonda in the cities, _ it may be 
expected that a venta in the mountains is not a , 
very convenient resting-place. Fowls, donkeys, | 
dogs, and human beings seem to live therein in a 
most friendly ivay, and we also found that certain 
small creatures were in legions in the beds. 

Thirteen hours’ continued jolting over the rough 
roads of these in.ountains had thoroughly tired us 
out, so that the announcement that we had at last 
reached the inn was an agreeable one to us. On 
driving into the large gateway by which we 
entered it, we saw that far to the right, and far to 
the left, was one long room, the ceiling 'of which 
was the rafters and thatch ; the walls were white- 
washed, and the windows -were merely stptare holes 
without glass, capable of being closed by wooden 
shuttei's. On the earthen floor of this room was a 
fire, around which, on chairs, w'ere seated about 
t-vt'enty ruffianly-looking men. To say that these 
men -were dirty, would he using a mild term to 
describe their filthy state. It seemed as though 
their clothes had not been taken off for many 
months, and as though wmter, e.vcept as a drink, 
was not considered at all necessary. On our enter- 
ing the venta, and de.?cending from the vehicle, the 
majority of these ruftians jumped up, and came into 
veiy close approximation to us, for the purpose, 

' apparently, of examining. u.?. Such a proceeding 
was higlily objectionable : first, because the odour 
of these people was unbearable ; and secondly, as the 
hilt of the long knife which each man carried was 
visible in his belt, we were reminded of the number 
of crosses by the roadside which we had seen, each 
indicating a nurrder, and of the reports we had 
heard of the readines,s with which the.se men used 
their weapons. Their curiosity having been satis- 
fied, they again closed round "the fire, whilst we 
made known our pressing want for food, and our 
request for heda In answer to our first deimand, 
wo were informed that a fowl would be killed for 
u.«. In our trustfulness, we did not inspect our 
dinner in its living state, as we afterwards found 
was necessary, but allowed the landlady to kill 
what was, we supposed, from the tenacity with 
which limbs and joints clung to each other, the 
senior hen. Fortunately, early during the day we 
had procured a woodcock, and this bird having 
been prepared for cooking, would serve for our first 
course. 

Suspended- from a beam across the room and 
over the fire, was a large chain, almost stout 
enough to have served for the cable of an iron-cla«l ; 
at the extremity of this chain were three large 
hooks, similar to those usexl by. the Royal Humane 
. Society for fishing out reckless skaters from the 
. , bed of the Serpentine, Very formidable did this 
apparatus look, and well suited to support half a 
sheep over the fire ; hut when at the end of this 
huge chain oirr poor little woodcock (cut in halves 
and spread out) was suspended over the fire, and 


watched by twenty rnfiians, we felt that so trifling 
a -nrorsel was quite umvorthy of such a foinnidable 
surrounding. 

Having seen that there was a probability of some 
art of our dinner being cooked, after a fashion, wo 
evoted our attention to inspecting that part of the 
establishment intended for our bedrooms. First 
we. found a room, at the end of the long barn-like 
building, which was about twelve feet square, Tlii.s 
was the state-room of the o.stablishment. The floor 
was of brick, the W'alls white- waslie.d, the coiling 
was the rafters and thatch. Hung on the walls were 
a munber of coloured prints of a Caiholic and reli- 
gious character. The window of this room wa.s a 
square hole of about two feet each side, and without 
glass; consequently, if the wind blew, or there 
was any rain, this opening had to bo closed, -when 
the only source of light was cut off. A few chairs 
and a table completed the furniture of this room. 
At one side of the state apartment there were two 
cabins, about eight feet square : these were our 
bedrooms ; but they were at present occupied by 
some fowls. There was only a doorway, but no door, 
to these holes, and no window or chimney. From 
the rafters were suspended long strings of capsi- 
cums, and several bunches of mnsly-looking grapes, 
and long strings of sausages. 

Whilst we were inspecting our rooms, the 
lady who seemed to rule the venta brought us a 
large brazier containing embers from the fire, and 
commenced laying the cloth for our dinners. 'Wc 
must give to^ these people the credit of having 
clean and white linen for their tables, a result pro- 
bably due to the fact, that at these ventas it is not 
once in six months that a customer arrives suffi- 
ciently civilised to care for a table-cloth. Eagerly 
did we look forward to ‘dinner,’ for the air' had 
been cold and bleak all day, and we had been 
many hours without any food more substantial 
than biscuits. It. was a long time before the 
woodcock appeared — hut at last it was placed 
before us. There are many delusions and snares 
I in this wmrld, but none, we believe, more certain 
I than the belief that one enjoys anything irr the 
way of food when hungry, no matter how it is 
cooked. ‘ Hunger is the best sauce,’ says the pro- 
verb. Let those who think so, try to dine off half 
' a woodcock and a forvl cooked at a venta in the 
i Sierra Morena. The woodcock arrived, and it wna 
! divided between the two of us ; hut il;.s appearance 
was not preposses.sing — part of it -was raw, and 
part burnt to a cinder. Still it wa.s eaten, and wc 
sat in expectation of the next -coiuse. 

During our performance on the woodcock, the 
landlord, who was a fat^ stupid old man, came into 
our room, and stood qmetly watching us a.s we ate ; 
he was soon followed by three men, who had left 
their seats by the fire, evidently for the purpose 
of seeing how we fed, All four men were smokiirg 
cigarettes, an accompaniment not quite agreeable 
during dinner. The landlady soon joined the 
group; and we could scarcely avoid feeling as 
though we were in a CFige, being watched by 
[ visitors, who had paid a small sum to become 
j sightseers. Mustering anr best Spanish, we man- 
! aged to make the landlord nnderstaud that we 
should like to try a pint of his vary best wine, 

' for our stock of brandy wa.s exhausted, and the 
rascally landlord at Seville had put in our hamper 
a- villainous compound of Spanish brandy, instead 
of cognac, which we had ordered. The landlord 
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returned witli his wine, at the same time that the attentions are carried bej’ond the clinner-tahle, and 
landlady placed on the table a roasffowL A pint extend to the hours devoted to rest, they become 
of wine and a roast fowl sounds well ; but, alas ! unpleasant. Thus, when we Lid retired to rest, 
practical experience too often reveals the fact, that we could have easily dispensed with the visit of the 
all is not gold that glitters. We set to work to landlady, who, with arms akimbo, inq^uired if we 
carve the fowl, which looked miserably g.iunt and wanted more clothes on the bed, and seemed dis- 
thin ; but though we are somewhat expert at posed to stand chatting. She was followed, too, 
sepamting joints, yet, after iminy ineffectual efforts, by a couple of the smoking ruffians, who seemed 
we entirely failed to amputate the pinion of that very interested in our proceedings. The curiosity 
ancient hen. Help, however, was at hand, and it of our visitors having apparently been gratified, 
came in a manner we little expected. The landlady, they left us, and we soon after slept as quietly as 
with a woman’s ready wit, saw our difficulty, and though we had dined and drank well, and were 
also its remed3^ Shouting to lier husband, who not in a wild and dangerous country, 
was quietly watching our struggles, she placed one Our next night was passed at the inn of a 
hand on the fowl’s leg, and grasped it firmly, her small village without event ; but the tWrd night is 
husband doing the same with the other leg. A one which, we shall long remember, ^ 

long and a strong pull was given by these heavy Our third day’s journey had been a very protracted 
weights, and the fowl’s legs came ofli One leg was one, and darkness had closed in on us before we 
placed in our plate, the other in our companion’s, had reached the solitary venta w'here it was pro- 
The wings were then seized by the same parties, posed we should pass the night Before reaching 
and torn off in the same manner as the legs had this house, our interpreter informed us that he did 
been; after wljich the landlady appeared highly not like the place ; it had a bad name, he said, 
pleased, whilst the landlord looked more stolid and and was frequented by thieves, Xo other house, 
stupid than ever. however, was within a league, so we had no 

Not a smile appeared on the faces of the lookers- alternative but to stop at this place, oir remain all 
on; they watched the whole proceeding calmly, night in the open. The state of the horses, in ore- 
and as though it were a matter of course ; and they over, rendered it necessary that food and shelter 
seemed rather to pity us for our want of ingenuity should he obtained. It was near midnight when 
in not having been able to separate leps and wings we readied the long solitary building that was to 
from body without these allies. It was'only after we be our resting-place ; and as we drew up outside 
had endeavoured, during several minutes, to pro- it, we heard a multitude of voices inside, 
duce with our teeth some impression on the fowl, which became hushed, as if by signal, when we 
that we had to give it up as a bad job. knocked at the door. The door was opened a Httle 

But we have yet onr wine with which to make wayj and some conversation took place between our 
onr hearts glad. _ This wine had been brought in a interpreter and some one behind the door ; after 
large tumbler, like that used for a brandy..and- which our man informed us we could not enter, as 
soda. It was rather thick, but probably that defect the placei was full of brigands. Being certain that 
would not damage its flavour. Cautiously we our horses could not drag us another mile, we de- 
lifted it to our lips, and tasted it. Alas for the termined to stop, however. The landlord now came 
reputation of the wines of the Sierra Morena ! and told ns that the men inside said we should not 
■This compound tasted as if composed of equal enter, as we were strangers, and he advised us not to 
parts of brine, treacle, and vinegar; w'bilst there do so, or be would not be responsible for the results, 
was a musty, mildewed twang_ about it, that ren- Taking our interpreter by the arm, ^ve pushed past 
dered it abominable. It was impossible to avoid the landlord, and entered a long, low barn sort of 
some expression of disgust at this mixture, and onr place, at the end of which was a fire on the floor, 
grimace needed no interpreter : even the stupid round which were about twenty dirty-looking 
landlord comprehended that we did not approve Spaniards of the most ruffianly appearance. As 
of his best wine ; but we had yet much to learn as we approached, these men started to their feet, and 
regards the manners of these rural landlords. See- looked anything but pleasantly at us. Telling our. 
iug us put down our tumbler, the fat man came interpreter to translate what we said, vre bowed 
round beside us, coolly lifted our tumbler, examined most politely to these rascals, told them we were 
it at the light, took a deep dimight, smacked his English ; and having heard much of the civility and 
lips, and then handed the wine to one of the by- hosj>itality of tlie Spaniards, especially of those in 
standers, who also tasted it, and handed it back to the Sierra Morena, we had come to visit them, but 
the landlord, who replaced the tumbler, now half were surprised to hear from the landlord that onr 
enjptj’’, and exclaimed : * Drink it. Delicioso’ (It is jn'esence was objected to, in which we believed the 
%'crygood). However, wc replied : ‘ No piiedo'^' (So landlord was mistaken. If, however, any gentle- 
more). One really eatable thing was supplied us, man did object to us, we hoped he would speak, 
and that was a melon. It was grown in the open Whilst our man was translating this speech, we 
air, yvasi very fine, and was really as good a melon slipped a hand into our pocket, and just shewed 
ns we have ever eaten; but the -method of onr the butt of one of our revolvers, a movement which 
cutting it was objected to by the hostess,, who did not escape the notice of the Spaniards, In 
energetically seized the melon with her somewhat another minute we had shaken hands with these 
soiled hands, and cut off a slice for us, inti- men, had liberally supplied them with cigarettes, 
mating at the same time that a melon ought to be and bad joined their circle round the fire, whilst 
<‘iit thick, and plenty of the rind cut off, Eeally, one of them was toasting a rabbit for ns, which he 
this landlady meant well, and attended to us to the held by aid of a long fork over the bnniing embers, 
best of her ability : her activity, too, Avas wonder- That night we slept again in a small room with a 
ful, considering that she must have been at least doorway, but no door. A chair tilted up close by 
sixty years of age, was about five feet high, and it, so as to fall at the slightest touch, was our 
weighed about sixteen stone. When, however, sentinel, and we passed a quiet night. Ten days 
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after our visit to this venta, two men were mur- 
dered near it, and we afterwards found that a 
discussion had taken place relative to capturing us, 
hut that a kiio-wledge of our being aimed had 
decided these gallant fellows, though twenty to 
one, to leave us alone, and wait for a better chance. 


1 WHAT’S HIS FAULT? ^ 

Tub man who can ride twelve stone, may procure 
a horse to suit him at a reasonable %ure, but that 
weight once passed, the price increases for every 
additional stone in a most disproportionate manner. 
This truth was borne in upon me, as a country 
clergyman of limited income,but growing portliness, 
with especial force, on a certain occasion of my 
being in want of a steed. A month passed in 
incj[niries, which led only to abortive deals ; some- 
times it was the horse, at others, tlie price, which 
did not please me, and I was beginning to despair, 
w’hcn a man rode up to my rectory one morning 
on exactly the sort of animal I wanted— -stout, 
strong, but handsome withal. The man was not 
dressed after the fashion aflected by tliose who live 
by dealing in horses ; there was nothing smart or 
natty about him ; he woie thick shoes, and his 
loose and badly cut trousers rucked up, shewing 
as much stocking as a Senior Wrangler on the 
Trumpingtou Boad. 

* I heg your pardon, sir,’ ho .said, clisuionnting 
somewhat ungracefully *. * I heard, at the village, 
a couple of miles off, wdiere I put up last night, 
that you were looking out for a house.’ 

I had learned several lessons during the last few 
weeks, and one was, never to appear anxious. The 
faintest expression of desire to posspa.s an animal 
invariably seemed to beget in tlie dealer’s mind an 
unwillingness to part with it. So I .said carelessly : 
‘Well, I am in no ppticular hurry ,* but if I met 
with a horse that suited me at a moderate price, I 
might possibly make an offer for him.’ 

‘ What do you think of this one I ’ asked the j 
' . man. , ■ ^ ' 

‘ What is his age 3 ’ I replied, with Caledonian 
caution. 

‘ Easing seven, sir. Look at his mouth.’ 

^ I looked at his mouth, and, though unalde to read 
his exact age therein, I saw that liis teeth were all 
sound, and not worn at all ; so ho could not be 
: :very old. ' ^ 

‘ Try him, sir,’ was the liext suggestion ; so I 
lengthened the stirrup, and mounted. He walked 
quite five miles an hour ; trotted about twelve, I 
should say, and his canter was the easiest motion a 
Sybarite could wish for. I could detect no timidity, 
vice, or uneoundness about him. In short, the 
animal seemed to be exactly what I wanted, and it 
was with some secret nervousness that I asked his 
]^rice, for I feared that it would be a very high one, 
iar beyond my capabilities. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the man, ‘make me an offer. 
You see,’ he continued, ‘ I will tell you exactly how 
it is. I w’ent into the North with six horses, and 
sold five. I kept this one, to sell in London next 
hunting season, meaning to send him out with 
the Queen’s stag-hounds with a' good man. Well, 
sir, at Lincoln, I got a letter from a Prussian 
-gentleman I have often had business with, offering 
me a situation in the government breeding-stables 
in Qermany ; too good a tiling to refuse, it is. Bo 

fer 


i I must be off at once, and send this hor.se to Tatter- 
sail’s to fetch what lie will. Bo there you have it. 
Make me an offer.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I do not require a very extrava- 
gant animal ; I only want something to carry- 
sixteen stone or so, and draw a chai.se, and that is 
sound and (piiet, and I cannot give more than forty 
poundsforahor.se.’ 

‘That is very little ; but .still, there is the ex- 
pense of hi.s standing at Tatter-sall’s, and the com- 
mission and the ri.slc. Say fifty, and you shall have 
him.’ , , 

Now, as I had not thought for a moment that a 
hundred pounds would buy the animal, this pro- 
position quite took my breatli away. 

‘ I should like a veterinary .surgeon to see 1dm,’ 
I said. 

‘Very good,’ replied the man. ‘I have no 
objection, provided he is close at hand. But I 
must go on to-night ; and if the horse is not sold, 
I must take liim with me.’ 

‘ I could not get professional advice belbre to- 
morrow at the earliest,’ s.aid I. 

‘ Never mind ; I will give vuu a wavnuit,’ replied 
the dealer. 

I wa.s tempted, for it did seem to be a bargain. 
I looked tho hor.se over carefully, stroked his legs 
down with my hands, and tried’ to find a blemish, 
hut could not. And while I was going through 
this process, he rubbed his nose against my shouldet', 
and then poked it into my pocket, to see if I luul 
some such delicacy there as an apple or a carrot, in 
a way wliitdi proved him free from vice. 

‘Well,’ I said finally, ‘I know nothing about 
horse.s niy.self ; and since you cannot allow time 
for him to be e.xamined, forty poiufols must be my 
last bid.’ 

‘Say fifty.’ 

‘ No ; forty.’ 

‘Forty-five.’ 

‘ No ; forty.’ 

‘ At least you will make it guineas ? ’ 

I agreed to that ; and he came into my study, 
where he drew up a warranty and a. receipt ; uml 
X gave him a_ cheque for forty-five pounds, the 
three extra to include the saddle and bridle, which 
he reasonably urged that it w'ould be troublesome 
to take with him. When he had eaten some 
dinner, and ivas departing, I said to him : * The 
bargain i.s made now, for good or bad, and if 
the horse dies to-morrow, it is my loss, so just tell 
me fairly, AYhat is his fault 1 ’ 

‘Fault, sir?’ replied the dealer, ‘None at all, 
that I know of. Honour bright ; if I knew any- 
thing against the hor.se, 'I would tell it you.’ And 
he departed. 

I determined to ride over at once to Mr Pleu*, 
the nearest farmer, and ask him to give my horse 
board and lodging for a day or two, till 1 should 
be able to get a man to act as groom, and make 
other necessary arrangements. On my way, T met 
my wife returning from a cottage ivhcre there was 
illness, and asked her' how she liked my new pur- 
chase. ‘ What a beauty! ’ she exolaimodi ‘ I knew 
you would be enticed into extravagance. 
did you give for it ? ’ 

‘ Forty guineas.’ 

‘ Keally ! Oh, what’s its fault ?’ 

l!*!'r Plow readily acceded to my request, 

‘Yon have got a good un to look at, at hist, any- 
how,’ said the farmer. ‘ A good price too, I guess. 


— Fort}’- guineas! You got that 
guineas! What ’s his fault ? ‘ 
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pei-petual question, 
that 1 heo-an almost to wish that I could find some 
, blemish in my bargain, if it were only to be able to 
i give a satisfactory answer ; but reafly the animal 
! seemed_to be perfect, his sole undesirable quality 
being, that he was so quiet in harness, that my wife 
couhl drive him, and liked to do so, which inter- 
, tered occasionally with mj rides. Before I had 
j had him six weeks, the squire offered a hundred 
I guineas for him, and I refused it. That one fact 
j IS more, eloquent than several pages of eulogistic 
j description. 

' Six months after I had acquired this cheap 
paragon, my wife went to stay with one of our 
married daughters, who was settled near Lincoln, 
and I was to pay a shorter visit before she left, 
making a clergyman’s week of it. From my 
parisli to Lincoln, it was seventy miles, and an old 
college friend had a living forty miles, off on the 
direct road. So I determined to kill two birds 
with one stone, by riding to Lincoln in two days, 
and spending the intermediate night with Himhes, 
whom I had long promised to look up. And a 
very enjoyable ride I had, with all my luggage in 
tlie saddle-bags before me. Ah ! it was not the 
railway, but the coach that destroyed the pleasur- 
able romance of travelling. When the usual way 
ot going about was on horseback, and nobody was 
expected to carry much luggage with him, and 
there was a good chance of being robbed and 
murdered, and a certainty of losing your way every 
now and then, a journey had some excitement 
about it. The exercise of riding is of itself both 
eiyoyable and health-giving ; to sit in the corner 
ot the most comfortable carriage is neither. 

Hughes received me with signs of joy, admired 
my nag, asked his price, and made the usual 
remark on hearing it ; < What ’s his fault ? ’ 

‘Hot much, I imagine,’ I replied. ‘I have 
ridden him forty miles to-day, and he is as fresh 
and elastic, in step as M'hen I started.’ 

‘And you are not a feather-weight,’ added 
Hughes rather unnecessarily. 

I started, again next morning, stopping half 
way to bait. The host admired my horse verj 


hors^ which was a very fast one, and tried to trot 
clean away froiu him ; but thongli he had to gallop 
his cob on the hard road to do it. he kept within 
nan ot me. This manoeuvring brought its to Liu- 
coin m Jess than two hours. At tile entrance of 
county constabulary: 
and Mr Higgms, who was now about ten yards in 
rear of me, hailed him. 

“f'^siahle. Take that man into custody. 
JVimd he does not slip past you ! ’ 

.J “P’ i^okedL-iglit and left for the 

culprit, hut saw no one save the man on the cob, 
and the policeman ; and then it flashed across me 
that J was the culprit! 

g^^^^®j^®bstable laid his hand on my rein apolo- 
asketl^^ there is no mistake, sir?’ he 

‘ H one at all. It is most likely that rascal, Bob 
Jsradshaw, who gets himself up capitally as a 
parson : does duty sometimes, I ’m told.’ 

I was taken to prison, and brought up presently 
oeiore my son-in-law, who was notso undutifulas 
to commit. me for trial, but, on the contrary, indig- 
nantly abused the poor constable for doing hta 
duty. ° 

You have guessed my horse’s fault, I suppose, 
lie was not spavined, broken-windedj or glan- 
dercd; _he was afflicted with neither thoroughpin 
nor splint. He had been stolen. ° ^ 

J/ora?.— Take care how you buy a horse from a 
total stranger. ‘ 
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-r my horse very 

much indeed; I was quite -surprised at the notice 
he took of it, and at last rather offended, for his 
manner impressed me with the idea that he 
thought it rather strange tliat 1 should be riding 
so good a one, 

‘ Mr Higgins ought to see that ’ere animal,’ he 
rem.arked to his hostler in my hearing, as I sat 
by tlie coffee-room window, eating some bread and 
cheese. ‘ Go and ask him to step round,’ 

I was in the saddle again, and on the point of 
starting, when this Mr Higgins made his appear- 
ance on a cob. , 

‘ That ’s a nice horse of yours,’ this gentleman 
observed ; ‘ I should like to have a look at him, if 
you do not mind,’ 

‘Thank yon, sir,’ I replied stiffly ; ‘my horse is 
not for sale, and I have a long ride still before 

me.’":..:. 

And I started off at a round trot, Mr Higgins 
following on the cob. The man may have been 
going to Lincoln, whether I had come by or not, 
but he certainly appeared to be dogging me. When 
I trotted, he trotted ; when I checked my pace to 
let him pass, he did the same. At last I urged my 


Mr Cairn es and his daughter were living in. a 
large and handsome house at the Hastings end of 
the long monotonous row which bears the name 
‘Marine Parade’ unmistakably upon its weari- 
some sameness in all the English watering-places 
along the south-eastern coast Anne’s health 
had improved, and she liked the place. She 
shrank from the idea of returning to Scotland ; 
the Tors was too close to Barrholme ; she could 
bear her burden of dread and anxiety more 
bravely, and unsuspected, in a, place where no one 
knew or cared about David Mervyn. Of all the 
pain of which this terrible time was full, hone 
was more present and torturing to Anne than the 
sense that she must be content wdth her neutral 
position of general family friend, not to be con- 
sidered by the Barrholme people in any special 
way ; to hear news when they chose to communi- 
cate it, to have it withheld when it did not occur 
to them to impart it, to be quite at their mercy 
witli re.spect to the pulling at her heart-strings, 
W'hich they would he unconsciously performing ; 
to be only one of many ‘ inquiring friends.’ Her 
illness, the previous period of torturing uneasi- 
ness and nncertainty, the flicker of what Anne 
acknovdedged to herself, with her usual candour, 
was hope, the swift-coming disappointment had 
shaken her nerves, and she felt she could ill 
endure that particular form of probation. So she 
staid on and on, and hoped to avoid returning to 
the Tors until suspense at least should have come 
to an end. For Anne’s feelings there was none ol 




the luxury of expansion and expression. Wives 
and mothers, sisters and sweethearts, might freely 
discuss the war, and their several shares in its 
terrible and absorbing interest ; even friends who 
were no more than friends might tallc of it per- 
petually, and freely admit its prominence in their 
thoughts ; hut she was in none of these categories, 
and reserve was incunihent upon her. 

Marion's letters were a great relief to Anne, 
though she could not loosen the curb of self- ! 
restrmnt, even in replying to them. David’s 
sister was not absorbed in her new happiness and ! 
her new house, to the exclusion of the former feel- 
ings, which had sufficed until Love came and pro- 1 
claimed himself lord of all ; she thought of her ! 
brother, feared for him, gloried in him, and wrote | 
about him frequently to her friend. It never 
occurred to Mrs Grasnie that she made David a 
somewhat preponderant topic, considering that he 
was not Anne’s brother also ; this, how'ever, did not 
come from selfishness, or W'ant of consideration, 
hut simply and naturally from habit. Marion 
had long been accustomed to he linst and most 
important in Anne’s life, to know that Anne’s 
friends were few and her interests restricted, and 
to accept her identification of herself v;ith all that ■ 
concenred her (Marion) with the unhesitating arid 
tacit confidence it deserved. 

Lady Mervyn also wrote to Anne occasionally, 
and when she did so, she told her the latest news 
of David. Her ladyship’s belief in her own theory 
of Anne’s feelings was unshaken ; indeed, she had 
interpreted the illness, of which Mr Cairnes had 
duly informed his daughter’s friends at Barr- 
holme, correctly, and was complacently affected by 
the notion, that here was the heiress, so ready to 
die for love of David, that there could be no doubt 
at all of her readiness to marry him, when he 
should return, wiser by all tiie experience of life 
he must have gained in the fulfilment of some of 
its severest duties. The mother had terrible pangs 
of fear sometimes, but they were few j she was for 
the most part cheerful and hopeful, capable of 
planning and scheming for the future ; and time 
brought to her comptu’atively little of the dull 
aching agony of suspense which filled up the 
days of David’s wife, and those of the woman who 
loved him, and who dwelt throughout those days 
in unconscious proxin)ity. 

Mr Cairnes was of a naturally adaptive dis- - 
position, and very good-natured and sociable ; easy 
to get on with, and cheerfully ready to enter into i 
the characteristic life of any place at which he 
happened to be sojourning, fie was much attached 
to the Tors, and legitimately proud of the po.si- 
tion he had acquired, and the respect he had 
won from his neighbours ; but he was also 
well content to pass the summer at Ila-stings, 
with intervals of ‘business’ at Manchester, and 
‘having .a look at’ his Scottish estate. After his 
fears for Anne’s health began to subside, he inves- 
tigated th^ resources of the place, and adapted him- 
self to it with equal good sense and temper. His 
house was very nearly the best at Hastings— quite 
the best to he had in a temporary way^ — and he 
liked the beach, the boats, the reading-room, the 
drives, the small excitement of daily arrivals and 
• departures, and the sense of nearness to London, 
which placed ‘a run up to to'ro’ among the 
number of his possible recreations, though he 
availed himself rarely of his opportunities in 
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that way. Ho took sea-baths with the utmost 
regularity, and contracted acquaintances with a 
facility winch said more for his kind heart tliau 
for his dignity, Anne was much wdth him ; and 
she strove conscientiously with tho trouble that 
was in her heart, whenever it rose up between her 
and tho discharge of the duties that lay to her 
hand ; hut in spite of every effort, she could not 
be the lively and entertaining companion who had 
made the houns pass so lightly in their Scottish 
home, and she was consciously relieved wdieu^ her 
father left her for the occasional, absences enjoiired 
by his business and his property, ^Vhen she was 
thus left alone, Anne generally re.?tiicted her walks 
to the garden, but she went out in her carriage for 
solitary drive:?, or in a boat, accompanied by her 
.maid, ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

It chanced tliat on the day after Anne and her 
father had heard Lucy Mervyn sing the old song 
which had such subtle power of association for 
xVnne, Mr Cairnes left her for a short visit to 
Manchester, and the evening being hearrtiful, 
and the sea smooth, she thought she w'ould 
endeavour to hear again the voice which had 
so delighted her ears and touched her heart. 
She had accurately noted the position of the 
singer, who had been sitting near the edge of 
the beach, with the slight foam of tlie gentle 
wave almost touching her feet, and hidden from 
observation on one side by a low rough wall, 
built in the sand and shingle, for some boatman’s 
purposes, but now quite solitary and unused. 
Anne’s hopes were not disappointed ; when within 
a short distance of the spot, she bade the boatmen 
rest on their oars, and listened in the stillnes.s. At 
first she heard no sound, and the low wall inter- 
vening, she did not discern Lucy’s figure, but she 
soon saw a .straw hat with a veil attached to it, 
lying on the top of the wall, and knew the lady 
she had seen on the previous evening was there. 
Presently the sweet, clear, powerful voice rose, not 
this time in the words of a song, but in the 
solemn rhythm of one of the graude.st of the 
P.salms j and thrilled the heart of one at least of 
the unsuspected listeners. Great peace, and the 
fulness of tru.st for him she loved, and for henself, 
came to the soul of Anne Cairnes as Lucy lifted up 
the voice of praise : 

0 God, our help in ages past ; 

Our hope for years lo eoiiio ; 

Our shelter from tho stormy blast, 

And our Eternal Home ! 

Beft)re the lulls in order stood, 

Or earth received her fratiie, 

From Everlasting, Thou art God ' 

To endless yeaVs the same 1 

‘ And we are all in His hands,’ thought Anne, 
• ‘ each one of ns ; as it was from the beginning, so it 
ever shall be, to endless years the same — safe, 
how'cver, it may he with ns, for shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’ It was long 
since the peace which came to her witli the swell- 
ing notes, ^ Ml of lofty expression, had had pos- 
session of xinne ; before it the fear which hath 
torment fled, and the vain hopele.ss longing for the 
desire of her cjms was stilled. Who could this 
woman, whose voice was full of the freshness of 
youth, be? Anne could not see her, hut she 
pictured her to herself as beautiM, with a face as 
full of peace and nobility as her grand fiexihle 
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voice ; -vvliicli now sank into silence, but only to 
take up tlie strain again : 

Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Tiiy saints shall dwell secure ; 

Protected by Thine arm alone, 

So their defence is .siu’e. 

The singer ro-se, tcjok her bat off the wall, and, 
apparently without noticing the boat, walked away 
up the beach towards the road, as she had done on 
th e preceding evening. ‘ Sh e is going home,’ thought 
Anne. ‘I have come a little too late;’ and she 
followed the retreating figure with a wistful gaze, 
as Lucy gained the road, wtdkecl along it for a 
■ short distance, and then turned in at the entrance 
to a farm-house which Anne had often noticed in 
her drives. A long narrow orchard extended from 
' the house to the road, and in one comer of it, 

, adjoiniiig the boundary hedge, there was a green 
i trellised arbour, which in the summer bad been 
j covered with honeysuckle and roses, 
i She asked the boatmen if they could tell her 
I who lived at the -farm-house ; but they ‘belonged 
I to Hastings,’ and this being the St Leonard’s side, 
they did not know. On the next day Anne Caimes 
drove in the direction of the farm-house, and was j 
occupied, until she reached it, in considering how 
it might be possible to ascertain the identity of the | 
singer. No expedient suggested itself to her mind, i 
and she directed the coachman to drive on along j 
the road. After she had pas.sed the farm-house by ' 
nearly a mile, her attention was attracted to a way- 
side group by the crying of a child ; and she saw a 
woman with an infant in her arms stooping over a 
sturdy little girl of five or six years old, who had 
damaged her knee by falling on a .sharp stone, and 
was sitting on the edge of the pathway screaming, 
rather with fright and anger than with pain. The 
woman, encumbered with the infant, was trying 
to appease the little girl, but ineffectually. Anne 
stopped the carriage, and got out. At sight of lier, 
the child ceased crying, so that it wms plain she was 
not much hurt ; and in answer to her questions, 
the woman explained that she had some distance 
to go in order to take the child home, and hardly 
knew how to get her along. 

‘ Where is your home ?’ asked Aime. 

‘ Nearly a mile from here, towards St Leonard’s.’ 

‘ Get into the carriage,’ said Anne. ‘ I will take 
yon home,’ 

The offer was thankfully accepted, and the little 
girl was more than consoled ; though she was very 
sliy, and would not speak to Anne, who talked 
kindly to the nurse, admiring the baby, and curi- 
ously inspecting the delicate embroidery on tlie 
little creature’s dainty dress. It was all her mamma’s j 
work, tbe nurse said. 

‘ They are sisters, of course,’ said Anne. 

Ii\ this supposition she was, however, mistaken. 
The baby's mother was lodging in tbe house of the 
elder child’s parent.^, and the nurse had taken her 
out for a walk ; a kindness which, to judge from 
her voice and expression, she was n'ot likely to 
repeat. Then she thanked Anne again for her 
timely help, aiid said they were getting very near. 
In a few minutes she pointed to the gate of the 
identical farm-house in which Anne felt so much 
interested, and said it w'as there her mistress lived. 
She would have got out at the gate, but Anne 
insisted on depositing the hurt child safely at the 
hou.se ; and as the carriage turned in at the gate, 


she was rewarded by tbe sight of a lady, whose 
figtire she recognised, standing in the open doorway 
of the little arbour, and looking astonished at the 
dignified manner of the nurse’s return. The little 
girl was gently set down within the house-door— 
it was lying open, and there was nobody about — 
and the nurse turned to meet her mistress in 
the avenue. Anne sat in the carriage waiting 
until she came up, having received the nurse’s 
explanation, and thanked her in a few simple words. 
Anne had been right in her presumption : the 
lady’s face was as sweet and as beautiful as her 
I voice, but it was sadly worn and delicate. ‘ She is 
; in trouble of some deep and wearing kind,’ thought 
' Anne, after she had said the few words of course, 
which were all the occasion admitted of ; ‘ she is 
too young to look so sad otherwise.’ An acute 
observer would have remarked the same of Anne 
herself, though her dark complexion and more 
firmly cut features bore the wear and tear of 
emotion with less testimony to them than did the 
delicate face of David Mervyh’s ‘ Wild Hose.’ 

‘ If I had only known ii\ time where we were 
going to stop,’ Anne thought, ‘ I could have made 
use of the opportunity to find out who she isj, and 
where she comes from. The nurse would have 
told me. Perhaps she is a widow, poor young 
thing,’ When she returned from her drive, Anne 
told her maid-^who had observed her interest in 
the singer on the previous evening — of her little 
adventure ; and the damsel, who was, like all her 
dependants, attached to Anne, made up her mind 
that the information her niistre.ss wished for should 
be forthcoming. Accordingly, before she pre.sented 
herself with the letters in her mistress’s room on , 
the next morning, she had j^oseessed herself of the 
following facts. The lady-lodger at the farm-house • 
was a Mrs Martin, from London ; her husband, an 
officer in the army, was ‘out at the war’ — stick 
was the vague phrase in use at the time by that 
large portion of the British nation who knew 
neither where nor what the Crimea was — and she 
was very down-hearted in consequence, and also 
said to be in delicate health. Mrs Martin never . 
went anywhere, and had no visitors except a sister, 
who came occasionally from London. She was a 
popular lodger with Farmer Evans and his wife, 
giving very little trouble, and singing of an even- 
ing, so that it was as good as church, or the great 
concert in the season, to hear her. Mrs Martin 
had been lodging at Farmer Evans’s a good while, 
and there was no sign of her leaving yet. Anne 
listened to all this with much interest. The curi- 
osity and admiration inspired by the unknown 
lady’s singing had been increased by her beauty 
and her youth, and they received a fresh impetus 
from the additional link of association formed by 
her interest in the scene on which Anne’s mind was 
fixed. Anne was not impulsive, and she was less 
given to the formation of sudden friendships than 
most girls, hut she felt strongly tempted to act 
on impulse now ; to call on Mrs Martin, acknow- 
ledge that she had been a surreptitious listener to 
her even-song, and ask her to accompany hex in 
her drives, and in those quiet boating expeditions 
which would, she was convinced, do the anxious, 
delicate, young wife good. Miss Cairnes purposed 
this unconventional proceeding seriously, all be- 
cause the stranger had a beautiful voice, and a 
husband in the Crimea I A little, also, because 
she was bored by her own Hastings acquaintances, ‘ 
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tlie luxury of expansion caiid expression. Wives 
and mothers, sisters and sweethearts, might freely 
discuss the war, and their several shares in its 
terrible and absorbing interest ; even friends who 
were no more than friends might talk of it per- 
-petnally, and freely admit its prominence in their 
thouglits ; but she was in none of these categories, 
and reserve was incumbent upon. her. 

Marion's letters were a great relief to Anne, 
though she could not loosen the curb of self- 
restraint, even in replying to them. David’s 
sister was not absorbed in her new happiness and 
her new house, to the exclusion of the former feel- 
ings, which had sufilced until Love came and pro- 
clainied himself lord of all ; she thought of her 
brother, feared for him, gloried in him, and wrote 
about him frequently to her friend. It never 
occurred to Mrs Greeiue that she made David a 
somewhat preponderant topic, considering that lie 
>\as not Anne's brother also ; this, however, did not 
come from selfishness, or want of consideration, 
but simply and naturally from habit. Marion 
had long been accustomed to be first and most 
important in Anne's life, to know that Anne’s 
friends were few and her interests restricted, and 
to accept her identification of herself vath all that 
concerned her (Marion) with the unhesitating and 
tacit confidence it deserved. 

Lady Mervyn also wrote to Anne occasionally, 
and when she did so, she told her the latest news 
of David. Her ladyship’s belief in her own theory 
of Anne’s feelings was unshaken ; indeed, she had 
interpreted the illness, of which Mr Cairnes had 
duly informed his daughter’s friends at Barr- 
holme, correctly, and was complacently affected hy 
the notion, that here was the heii’ess, so ready to 
die for love of David, that there could he no doubt 
at all of her readiness to marry him, wlien he 
should return, wiser by all tlie experience of life 
he must have gained in the fulfilment of some of 
Its severest duties. The mother had terrible pangs 
of fear sometimes, but they were few ; she was for 
the most part cheerful and hopeful, capable of 
planning and scheming for the future ; and time 
brought to her compa!ratively little of the dull 
aching agony of suspense which filled up the 
days of David’s wife, and those of the woman who 
loved him, and who dwelt throughout those days 
in unconscious proximity. 

Mr Cairnes was of a naturally adaptive dis- 
position, and very good-natured and sociable ; easy 
to get on with, and cheerfully ready to enter into 
the characteristic life of any place at which he 
happened to be sojourning. He was much attached 
to the Tors, and legitimately proud of the posi- 
tion he had acquired, and the re.spect he had 
won from his neighbours ; but he was also 
well content to pass the summer at Ha-stiiigs, 
with intervals of ‘business' at Manchester, and 
‘having a look at’ his Scottish estate. After his 
fears for Anne’s health began to subside, he inves- 
tigated rile resources of the place, and adapted him- 
self to it with equal good sense and temper. His 
house was very nearly the best at Hastings— quite 
the best to be had in a temporary way — ana he 
liked the beach, the boats, the reading-room, the 
drives, the small excitement of daily aixivals and 
departures, and the sense of nearness to London, 
■which placed ‘a run up to town' among the 
number of his possible recreations, though he 
availed himself rarely of his opportuni'riea in 


that way. He took scu-balhs with the utmost 
regularity, and contracted acq_uaintance.s with a 
facility wluclx said more Ibc his kind heart than 
for his dignity. Anne -was much u-ith him ; and 
she strove conscientiously with the trouble that 
was in her heart, whenever it ro.se up between her 
and the discharge of the duties that lay to her 
hand ; but in .spite of every effort, she could not 
be the lively and entertaining companion who had 
made the hours pass so lightly in their Scottish 
home, and she was consciously relieved wheu^ her 
father lelt her for the occasional ab.sonee.s enjoined 
by his buaines.s and his property. When .she was 
thus left alone, Anne generally ri'stricLeil Iter -walks 
to the garden, but she went out in her carriage for 
solitary drives, or iu a boat, accoinpanieil by her 
maid. 

It chanced that on the day after Anne and lier 
father had heard Lucy Mervyn sing the old song 
which had such subtle power of association for 
Anne, Mr Cairnes left her for a .short visit to 
Manchester, and the evening being beautiful, 
and the sea smooth, she tliought she would 
endeavour to hear again the voice which had 
so delighted her ears and touched her heart. 
She had accurately noted the position of the 
singer, -who had been sitting near the edge of 
the beach, with the slight foam of the gmntle 
wave almost touching her feet, and hidden from 
ob.servation on one .side by a low rough wall, 
built iu the sand and shingle, for some boatman's 
purposes, but now quite solitary aud unused. 
Anne's hopes were not disappointed ; when within 
a short distance of the spot, she bade the boatmen 
rest on their oars, and listened in the stillness. At 
first she heard no sound, and the low wall inter- 
vening, she did not discern Lucy’s figure, but .she 
soon saw a straw hat ivith a veil attached to it, 
lying on the top of the wall, and know the lady 
she had seen on the previou.s evening was there, 
Presently the sweet, clear, powerful voice rose, not 
this time in the words of a song, but in the 
solemn rhythm of one of the grandest of the 
Psalms ; and thrilled the heart of one at least of 
the unsuspected listeners. Great peace, and the 
fulness of trust for him she loved, and for herself, 
came to the soul of Anne Cairnes as Lucy lifted up 
the voice of praise : 

0 God, our help iu ages past ; 

Our hope for years to come ; 

Our shelter from the stormy hlabit, 

And our Eterual Home ! 

Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame, 

Prom Everlasting, Thou art God J 
To endless years the same ! 

‘ Aud we are all in His hands,' thought Anne, 
‘‘each one of us ; as it was from the beginning, so it 
ever shall be, to endless years the" snme—Bafe, 
however, it may be with u.s, for shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?' It was long 
since the peace which came to her with the swell- 
ing notes, full of lofty expression, had had po.s- 
session of Anne j before it the fear which hath 
torment fled, and the vain hopele,ss longing for the 
desire of her eyes was stilled. Who could this 
woman, whose voice was full of the freshnes.? of 
youth, be? Anne could not see her, but she 
pictured her to herself as beautiful, witli a face us 
full of peace and nobility as her grand flexible 
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Toice ; which now sank into silence, hut only to ; 
take up tlie strain, again ; 

Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints shall dwell secure ; 
rrotected by Thine arm alone, 

Ho their defence is sura i 

The singer rose, took lier liat off the wall, and, 
apparently without noticing the boat, walked away 
up the beach towards the road, as she had done on 
the preceding evening. ‘ She is going home,’ thought 
Anne. ‘ I have come a little too late ; ’ and she 
i'ollowed the retreating figure with a wdstful gaze, 
as Luc3r gained the road, walked along it for a 
short distance, and then turned in at the entrance 
to a farm-house which Anne had often noticed in 
her drives, A long narrow' orchard extended from 
the house to the road, and in one corner of it, 
adjoining the botindary hedge, there was a green 
trellised arbour, which in the summer had been 
covered with honeysuckle and roses. 

She asked the boatmen if they could tell her 
who lived at the farm-house ; brat they * belonged 
to Hastings,’ and this being the St Leonard’s side, 
they did not know. On the next day Anne Cairnes 
drove in the direction of the farm-house, and was’ 
occirpied, until she reached it, in considering how 
it might he possible to ascertain the identity of the 
singer. No expedient suggested itself to her mind, 
and she directed the coachman to drive on along 
the road. After she had passed the farm-house by 
nearly a mile, her attention was attracted to a w'ay- 
eide group by the crying of a child ; and she saw a 
w'omau with an infant in her arms stooping over a 
sturdy little girl of five or six years old, who had 
damaged her knee by falling on a sharp stone, and 
W'as sitting on the edge of the pathw'ay screaming, 
rather with fright and anger than with pain. The 
woman, encumbered with the infant, was trying 
to appease the little girl, but ineffectually. Anne 
stopped the carriage, "and got out, At sight of her, 
the child ceased crying, so that it w'as plain she was 
not much hurt ; and in answer to her questions, 
the woman explained that slie had some distance 
to go in order to take the child homo, and hardly 
knew how to get her along, 

‘ ’Where is your home V asked Anne. 

‘ Nearly a mile from here, towmrds St Leonard's.’ 

‘ Get into the carriage,’ said Anne. ‘ I will take 
yon home.’ 

The offer w'as thankfully accepted, and the little 
girl was more than consoled ; though she was very 
shy, and would not speak to Anne, who talked 
kindly to the nurse, admiring the baby, and curi- 
ously" inspecting the delicate embroidery on the 
little creature’s dainty dress. It was all her mamma’s 
work, the nurse said. 

‘ They are sisters, of course,’ said Anne, 

In this supposition she was, however, mistaken. 
Tim baby’s mother rvas lodging in the house of the 
elder child’s parents, and the nurse had taken her 
out for a walk ; a kindness which, to judge from 
her voice and expression, she was n'ot likely to 
repeat. Then she thanked Anne again for her 
timely help, and said they w'ere getting very near. 
In a few minutes she pointed to the gate of the 
identical farm-house in which Anne felt so much 
intere.sted, and said it was there her mistress lived. 
She would have got out at the gate, but Anne 
insisted on depositing the hurt child safely at the 
house ; and as the carriage turned in at the gate, 


she was rewarded' by the sight of a lady, whose 
figure she recomised, standing in the open doorway 
of the little arbour, and looking astonished at the 
dignified manner of the nurse’s 'return. The little 
girl was gently set down within the house-door— 
it was lying open, and there was nobody about — 
and the nurse turned to meet her mistress in 
the avenue. Anne sat in the carriage waiting 
until she came up, having received the nurse’s 
explanation, and thanked her in a few simple words. 
Anne had been right in her presumption : the 
lady’s face was as sweet and as beautiful as lier 
voice, hut it was sadly worn and delicate. ‘ She is 
in trouble of some deep and wearing kind,’ thought 
Anne, after she had said the few words of course, 
■which were all the occasion admitted of ; ‘ she is 
too young to look so sad otherwise.’ An acute 
observer would have remarked the same of Anne 
herself, though her dark complexion nnd more 
firmly cut features bore the -ivear and tear of 
emotion with less testimony to them than did the 
delicate face of David Mervyh’s ' Wild Eose.’ 

* If I had only known in time w'here we were 
goiug to stop,’ Anne thought, < I could have made 
use of the opportunity to tind out who she is, and 
where she comes from. The nurse w'ould have 
told me. Perhaps she is a widow, poor young 
thing.’ When .she returned from her drive, Anne 
told her maid— who had observed her interest in 
the singer on the previous evening — of her little 
adventure ; and the damsel, who w'as, like all her 
dependants, attached to Anne, made up her mind 
that the information her nriatress wished for should 
be forthcoming. Accordingly, before she presented 
herself with the letters in her mistress’s room on 
the nc.xt morning, she had possessed herself of the 
following facts. Tlie Itidy-lodger at the farm-house 
was a Mr'S Martin, from London ; her husband, an 
officer in the army, was ‘ out at the war ’ — such 
was the vague phrase in use at the time by that 
large, portion of the British nation who knew 
neither where nor what the Crimea was — and she 
was very down-lioarted in consequence, and also 
said to be in delicate health. Mrs Martin never 
went anywhere, and had no visitors except a sister, 
who came occasionally from London. She was a 
l)oi>uhir lodger with Farmer Evans and his wife, 
giving very little trouble, and singing of an even- 
ing, BO that it was as good as churcli, or the great 
concert in the season, to hear her. Sirs Martin 
had been lodging at Fanner Evans’s a good rvhile, 
and there was no sign of her leaving yet. Anne 
listened to all this with much interest. The curi- 
osity and admiration inspired by the unknown 
lady’s singing had been increa,?ecl by her beauty 
and her youth, arid they received a fresh impetus 
from the additional link of association formed by 
her intere.st in the scene on wlrich Aniie’.s mind was 
fixed. Anne was not impulsive, and she was less 
given to the formation of sudden friendships than 
most girls, but she felt strongly tempted to act 
<m impulse now ; to call on Mrs Martiiq acknow-. 
ledge that she had been a surreptitious listener to 
her even-song, and ask her to accompany her i,u 
her drives, and in those quiet boating expeditions 
which would, she wa.s convinced, do tlie anxious, 
delicate, young wife good. Miss Cairnes purposed 
this unconventional proceeding seriously, all be- 
cause the stranger had a beautiful voice, and a 
husband in the Crimea ! A little, also, because 
she was bored by her own Hastings acqnainlance,^,' 
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and longed for congenial companionship. She is a great favourite with with inv hushaiid. ITor 
looked at the notion, and it pleased her; but, face, flushed, and her lips trembled, 
looking still farther, she began to hesitate. What ‘ He is not with you i ’ 

if she were to do this, and it were to be ill received, ‘ He is with his regiment in the Crimi'a. _ 

regarded as impertinence, in any way rebuked? ‘Ah!' said Anno, ‘how clooply I can l(5o| for 
She relinquished the scheme with a sigh, and you ; one of our doareist frieinhs is there too. u lio 
i‘e.solved, instead of resorting to such decided is there that has not .a friend there ! ' And thou 
iiieaus, to throw herself in the stranger’s way, and the girl, whose own heart never ceased to ac-lie 
trust to another happy accident. with a silent dread, spoke comfort and courage tf> 

the poor young wife, recalling to her iha ivonis of 
, . the Psaliu which she hud breathed in such gvxind 

CHAPTER xir. EATALITV. . nnisic, and talking the sweet wonuin’s talk by 

A change of weather, bringing three days of rain, which so much sorrow has bmm beguiled, and so 
made it useless for Miss Caimes to go out in her much fear has been dispersed. They reached their 
boat in order to listen to the siren ; on the fourth destination ton soon for Anne, who took leave of 
day, she met Mrs Martin, face to face, at the her new acquaintance with much kindness,^ 

post-ofBce. Anne's business there was to register ‘ You will let me coipe and see yon ngxun,^ ‘ she 

and despatch a small packet destined for Marion said ; ‘ and you will drive out with me sometiines. 
Grmme ; Lucy’s, to have a letter to her husband I quite understand that you like to be very quiet ; 
weighed and stamped. Lucy’s letter — the address but you do not look strong, and the air, without 
downwards — was in the scale, when Anne Cairncs fatigue, would do you good,'- 
entered, and approaching the counter, laid down ‘ You are very, very Idrui’ 
her parcel and stated her requirement. ‘ And you will be very kind too, and not refuso 

‘ In a moment, madxim,’ said the clerk, civilly ; me. May 1 come for you to-morrow ? ’ 
and then to Lucy: ‘Over-weight, ma’am *, one-aiid- ‘ Not to-morrow,’ said Lucy ; ‘ I have something 
fii.xpence, if you please,’ He handed the letter to to do.’ 

her, and at the same moment Anne recognised ‘ On Wednesday, then, at three o’clock ?’ 

Mrs Martin, ‘If — if you wish it — yes.’ 

‘ Mra Gordon Giwme, Nutwood, near Dal- ‘ It will give me the greatest pleasure. But I 
beattie, Galloway, N. B.,’ muttered the clerk, as he must not keep you standing. Good-bye.’ 
filled up a register form. The stranger turned Lucy had got out of the carriage, and wa.s 
. quickly, and looked at Anne, who availed herself standing by the stej), and Anne was leaning down 
of the movement to inquire for the little girl towards her, for a farewell shake-hands, imd final 
whom she had picked up, and for the stranger’s gaze into her lovely face. Moved by a simultan- 
own child. Lucy answered with evident era- eons impulse, the two women kissed each other, 
barrassment that the children were well, and that The carriage had neared the gate, and the house- 
Mrs Evans was very grateful for her kindness, door had closed upon Lucy, when Anne reraeju- 
The clerk interrupted the conversation, if so it bered that neither had told the other her name. 

I can be called, by a.sking Lucy whether he should It wa.s not so extraordinary that she should not 
give her stamps for her letter. But she had put have a.sked klrs Martin’s name, becau.se she already 
it in her pocket, and said ; No ; she would add to knew it ; but it certainly was odd that Mrs Martin 
it, and bring it back to morrow. Tlien she bowed —who was very unlike tlie sort of woman to whom 
to Anne, and walked to the door. Anne ardently a fine canaage and a fashionable gown would serve 
wished to prolong this chance interview. But as a recommendation — should not have asked her.9. 
how to do it ? The weather settled the question. Perhaps Mrs Martin liad heard of her indirectly, 
It had been threatening a few minutes betore,now even as she had heard of Mrs Martin, At all 
the rain was coming down heavily. Lucy w’ore a events, she must repair the inadvertence. So she 
light dress, and had not an umbrella. Anne’s returneil to the house, and gave her card to the 
closed carriage w^as at the door. , servant ; Mm Cairnes, Victoria Lodge, and, in 

‘You must allow me to take you home,’ said pencil— Douro House. Then she drove away eon- 
Mias Oairnes : I fini going your way, and you tent. 

must not walk in this rain.’ Lucy went up to her room, and took out her 

‘ Thank you ! ’ said Lucy : ‘ you arc very kind ; letter. Bhe smoothed it, and laid it on the table, 
but I can wait.’ It was addressed to Captain Mervyn. 

‘ Pray, don’t refuse to let me do you this little ‘ If she had seen it,’ thought Lucy, ‘ what would 
service,’ said Anne ; and she said it so earnestly she have guessed ? If I had not .seen her packet 
that Lucy could not hold out. She stepped into addressed to David’s sister, what might I not have 
the cpria{?e, and Anne felt elated at her triumph, said that would ha’s'e put her on the track of the 
In spite of Lucy’s reserve and timidity, she was truth ? How strange tliut she and X .should have 
attracted towardsAnne, and long before they reached met — she of wliom David has so often told mo, 
Evans’s farm, they were talkiim with tolerable ease, his sistei‘’s great friend, the one to whom he had 
xlnne told Lucy that she had heard her sing, and thought of confiding the fact of our marriage, in the 
how delighted she. and her father had been with first instance. She has a sweet, kind fiice, and 
one song in particulm , ^ makes one trust her ; and I think if I had known 

‘ It is Ben Bolt,’ said Anne ; ‘ a great favourite her, I should not have been so fearful of their 
with us both, aud a song I have often sung ; though knowing it, and of being with them ; but it is too 
now that I have heard you sing it, I don’t think late now ; David must toll his own story, when he 
I shall ever have the courage to attempt it again, cpiues home,* 

It is a popular song in our part of the world — tlie Then Lucy considered whether she should opeir 

south of Scotland.’ ^ her letter, and add to it the story of her meeting 

‘i like It very mmch too,’ said Lucy; <'ahd it with Miss Cairnea: how she had known who she 
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was the moment her ear caught th^ words which 
the post-office clerk had muttered, hecause DavM 
had faithfully described to her his sister, and hi.s 
sister’s friend ; and how, though agitating, the 
meeting had been very sweet to her, from the 
feeling that they were both thinking of him, and 
from Miss Cairuea’s picture of the affection which 
waa felt for him in his home. Anne, in speaking 
of tlie common public solicitude which now bound 
so many hearts together in a bond which had no 
previous existence, had told her much about her 
own neighboirrs at Barrhohne. But Lucy decided 
against telling David all this now; she would not 
disturb him with any notion of her having been 
placed in a false position, of her having incurred 
any risk of rmpleasantness. 

The thoughts of Anne Cairncs ran in a far differ- 
ent channel. There was something in this meeting 
wdiich pleased her fancy, and touched her heart. 
Bhe almost envied the lot of the young -wife, who 
had the right to be hi trouble, and to tell it to 
whom she would. And she must he happy, that 
j’-oung wife, despite all her trouble ; there was 
a serene light of sanctioned love in her beauti- 
ful face ; heavenly content must underlie her 
grief ; content which was never to come to Anne 
(kiirnes, one blessing beyond price, to be excluded 
from her richly-endowed lot. There was no touch 
of repining in Anne’s reflections, but there was 
jmt that quick and sensitive realisation of what 
'might have been, which cannot come without a 
sensible pang to even the best-disciplined mind. 
In this new acquaintance she foresaw a great 
resource. Whether iMrs Martin’s evident solitude 
was voluntary or involuntary, Anne had no means 
of judging; she might be without friend.s or rela- 
tives, e.xcept the sister who could only come to her 
occasionally ; and in that case, Anne might be able 
to do her a real service, to perform towards her 
one of those acts of charity, the doing of which, 
wdieirever they came to her hand, Anne recognised 
as among the stringent obligations of the Christian 
life. Her solitude might be voluntary, and in that 
case, Anno must trust to winning her consent to 
its occasional interruption. Altogether the inci- 
dent had excited Anne, had .set her weaving one 
of those harmless webs of girlish romance, in 
which her steady and genuinely humble mind 
rarely indulged. Of course, the stranger, no 
nratter how well she should come to know her, 
could never replace Marion ; that was quite a 
settled thing Avith Anne ; hut Marion was aAvay, 
Marion w'as surronnded by friends, and she 
thought, she hoped, this young lady, so lovely, and 
so lorn, nflght her. That avus a great point 
Avith Aune : that she should be wanted by some 
one ; should be necessary in some Avay to the 
happiness of some one’s life. Of course, she 
always avus .so to her father’s, and there her heart 
rested ; but its sympathies Avere wide and deep, 
and various, and, for the most part, unfilled. 
She gave lavishly, of the large sums which lier 
father placed at her dispo.sal ; but beyond that, 
there were conditions of her life which Anne 
Avas ahvays longing to share. Her home, and its 
hxxuries, her carriage, her garden, her books, every 
pleasure wliich her Avealth commanded ; she would 
have enjoyed them all doubly with the pOAver 
of sharing them. With the natural quickness of 
a woman on such points, she had discerned that 
Mrs Martin Avas not rich. She Avas evidently in 


inexpensive lodgings; and the delicate beauty of 
her child’s clothing AVtis not reproduced in her 
own, which was simple, and, though the dress of a 
lady, had nothing of luxury about it. Anne had 
visions of Mrs Martin driving and boating -Avitli 
her, ^walking in her garden, reading her books, 
playing on her piano, and enjoying the fruit atul 
flowers which are among the permissible gifts of the 
rich. The time IIoav that evening, and Anne had not 
felt so happy since the beginning of the Avar, She 
wrote a long letter to her father, full of Mrs Llartin, 
and she eagerly searched the Army List for a 
record of Captain Martin’s name and services. 
Mrs _ Martin had not mentioned the arm of the 
serAuce to Avhich her husband belonged, biAt Anne 
found it out easily ; Captain hlartln was in an 
infantry regiment of distinction. She could not 
he mistaken ; there w'as no other Captain Martin in 
any of the regiments serving in the Crimea. She 
Avas sxxrprised to find that he was much older than 
she had imagined Mrs Martin’s husljand to be ; 
and had been ten years in his regiment. Her 
active fancy had dniAvn a pretty picture of the 
yomig husband, of a gallant, youthful soldier, like 
David Mervyn, and this gentle girlish creature. 
But tlie same active fancy had hut to charge its 
lAalette afresh, and paint a second picture, hardly 
less attractive, in which the young soldier was 
replaced by a man forty years of age, with a grave 
bronzed face ; to whom the girlish Avife should 
cling with all the added trust and dependence of 
the disparity between their respective ages. 

The folloAving day passed over quickly, and on 
the Wexluesday morning Anne woke Avith the feel- 
ing, so rare to her of late, that something pileasant 
ail'd new Avas in prospect. Her maid brought her 
letters, and among them Avas one which had not 
come by post, and aaus directed in a hand wliicli 
she did not recognise. 

'Where did this come from, Fleming ?’ Anne 
asked her maid. 

'A boy brought it at seven o’clock, and said 
there was no an.SAver.’ 

Anne carelessly opened the envelope, and read 
these lines, dated on the pre\dous evening : 

I regret very' much, dear madam, that it will he 
impossible for me to avail myself of your hind invi- 
tation to drive with you to-momw. I am obliged, 
quite unexq^ectedly, to leave St Leoyiard’s hj the 
earliest train in the morning. — With many thaodis 
for your Jdndncss, I am, dear madam, yozirs very 
truly, L. Martin. : 

Blank disappointment took possession of Anne. 
She looked -at the little letter, and turned it over, 
as if by that means she might extract more 
information from it than it had to give. Her : 
brief romance hail vanished into thin air ; her 
new friend had gone, and left no trace behind. 
It took Anne some time to rally from the dis- 
apiAointment ; and when her father returned, and 
slie told him about it, she felt half inclined to 
resist the fonn which his attempted consolation 
took. Perhaps, Mr Cairncs suggested, it was as 
well that circumstances had interfered to prevent 
her from contracting an intimacy Avith a pei'son 
of AA’hom she really knew nothing, except that 
she had a beautiful face and a fine voice. That 
she really had a beautiful face, Mr Cairnes AViis 
willing to allow, though he could personally vouch 
only for the voice ; but his daughter, who had 
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a coiisiderable talent for taking likenesses, had appearance, a skeleton, dressed m a light suit ot 
amused herself, on the evening of her meeting parchment; gAunt, grim, and gray- haired; no model 
with Mrs Martin, by making a pencil-sketch of her foj. Apollo, even in Ills best days, for all his limbs 
face, from menior^r, promising herself, when the undergone fracture once, or oi'teiier, wliich 
hoped-for .frfendohm ehooM ho ^ j 

loot, to p«ml a htslilj hoishetl miniature from it. 1^^ ^ 

' ‘I could not have remained,’ pleaded Lucy with ragged old volvetcoii coat and trousers : as he had 
'; her sister— who w'tts inclined to blame her precipi- stood many a time before whoa ho had desireil 
' tate retreat from St Leonard’s — ‘ I could not repulse ^n interview with me upon questions of ventilu- 
I Miss Cairnes’s kindness, and I could not go on jemmy uais our hoa<l ‘ wasteman.’ 

I deceiving her ; neither could I tell her my j q, language, 

i and ask her to conceal it from David’s parents and ,, 4.1, n „r,.vr,lu, - finti- -.1,^,0- 

1 his sister. You see now that I was right, since the ja^lo means the old votings, hat district 
I there was a secret to keep, to call myself by another 'wladi the coal has been 

i name. I should have been constantly afraid, if I removed. Most parts of the waste are left to 
i liad used my own, of some such accident happen- take care of themselves, which they speedily do by 
I ing as has actually occurred. And David will closing again into solidity ; but through other parts 
think so too when he comes home.’ it ig often necessary to maintain air-roads ; pas- 

I sages to carry on the stream of air from one part 

rr -p p t \T n -n a of mine to another, or out to the vent, the up- 

A XX Jl* UXiliiNXJNvjr UL/L/ Xti. . « i*. mi j.v* i* j ^ j * i 

cast shalt. Tlie olhee or tlic wasteman is to keep 

I Air a mining engineer. At the time of which I the.se roads in order, and see that they do nut be - 
am writing, I was manager of an extensive colliery come blocked up by fallen sliale, so as to imimde 
in the South Lancashire district. AVe employed a or stop the ventilation. It is impressivo, even to 
large number of men, very various, of course, in one uccustomexl to them, to travel along th(?.se waste 
character. It is not my purpose to describe all par- roads. You may walk hundreds and hundreds of 
ticularly, but we had among us several good sped- yards along the low narrow passages, far away from 
mens of the collier of the last generation ; men who the working-places of the colliers ; and more coiu- 
I commenced pit-life when women shared their daily plete isolation you could not feel, I believe, in the 
drudgery, who did the toughest part of their life’s middle of a desert. It would be an awkward thing 
work when there were no government inspoctons to lose your light, too, on one of these journeys, 
to watch over their interests ; men, now subdued If w'ell acquainted with the roads, it would, be 
and quiet, who could tell tales of coal-pit life in possible to find your way back to occupied ground, 
the old rough wild days to which the present are or forward to the upcast shaft, whither the current 
tameness itself. These men were superstitious of air is hurrying ; but it would be a nasty jour- 
i to an amusing degree, constantly on the look-out ney, of nmeh excoriation of legs, arms, and head 
' for signs and omens, not in ‘ the falling leaf, the against the rough tunnel ; and shoiikl you by 
, snapping twig,’ exactly, but in the snapping and cluiuce be .so unfortunate as to wander out of the 
falling treacherous roof of the mine ; in the acci- main current of air, your safest guide, you might 
dental extinguishing of lights ; in the simmering very possibly have to resign yourself to fate, and 
of gas-buhbles, working their way through the sit down in the forlorn hope of being discovered 
wet ‘face’ of the coal; also in dreams, whether by a search-party. 

their own, or any one else’s, I used to laugh “ I invited Jemmy in. It was something out of 
at their sometimes expressed fears ; hut the time the ordinary way of business which could make him 
came when I could at least sympathise with them, look so scared through his covering of coal-dust. 

I was sitting in the office, near the pit, one hot He seemed so upset, that I thmight''of asking him 
summer's afternoon. It was a hot place, being to sit do^wn, but remembered in time, that a collier 
adjacent to the boilers, and a noisy pne into the sitting in a chair is as comfortable as the proverbial 
bargain, being situated over a steam saw bench, cat on a hot plate. Your collier can kneel, can lie 
My temper had been a little disturbed by the per- on his side, can sit on his heels, can stoop in any 
tinacious endeavours of a traveller in iron to draw excruciating posture you may please to name, by 
an prder from me, a process which, having no need the hour together ; hut ask him to sit in a (dmir, and 
of iron, I particularly objected to, and which he, you propose an impo.ssibility. The cause of Jemmy’s 
needing orders, particularly insisted on. I had perturbation did not come out quickly ; it required 
shewn my gentleman out four times, but, with the much questioning, also several application.^ t*) a flat 
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the iloor, and was just pulling out his pipe for a 
smoke (irregular Jemmy), when hi& attention was 
drawn to the door through which he had just 
passed. It was slowly opening ! 17611, there 

would be nothing wonderful in that, provided the 
opener had passed through and made himself 
visible ; only, as none did pass through, and 
the door, after opening to nearly its full extent, 
slowly and silently closed again, there certainly 
was a little foundation for Jemmy’s astonishment. 
Then, ‘ As I sot theer,’ said Jemmy, ‘ thinkin’ what 
could make it opjten, it sturred agen, and kep’ 
cropiu and cropin, wider and Avider, till it wur reet 
oppen agen ! I ne’er touched it ; I wur three yard 
olf. I wur no’ so mich feart t’ fust time, but afther- 
wards ’ — — After opening the second, Jemrny was 
greatly horrified, to tell the truth, and wished to 
beat a retreat ; but to do so he must repass through 
the door itself ! He managed to screw up his cour- 
age fur this, opened it, shook it, to see that the 
hinges were firm, closed it after him, and on the 
express engine of trepidation, commenced to retire. 
In the fascination of terror, however, he felt com- 
pelled to look back, and hoped that the sight of the 
door fast closed might reassure him ; but no sooner 
did he turn round, thaii, lo ! open comes the door 
again, in the same steady style as before, and closes 
in like manner. ‘Three times !’ thought Jemmy. 

‘ I 'm done for ! ’ He, a most cool and clear-headed 
fellow in all matters connected with his special 
: business, was, as such men often are, very acces- 
j sible lo fear of the unkziown. What he had wit- 
nessed was, of course, a ‘ .sign,’ e-xpressly sent to 
warn him of approaching danger, probably of an 
untimely end. When he had finished his tale, I 
naturally pooh-poohed the whole matter, said he 
must have been dreaming, sent him home to re- 
cover himself, and told him I woiild meet him in 
the mine next day, and go with him to the diabolic 
spot, and see if the phenomenon occurred again : 
not that I said ‘phenomenon’ to Jemmy, as it 
1 might have increased his fears, but ‘ words to that 
i effect.’ - 

I I had rather a long round to make next morning 
I in a part of the mine we were just opening, and it 
i was noon when I met Jemmy in the ‘gal-stable.’ 

I (All horses are ‘ gals,’ down Lancashire pits : above 
j ground, young women are ‘ lasses.’) It Avas with 
j some little ditficulty that I persuaded him to get 
! off the provender-box and accompany, me on the 
i proposed expedition ; but at last we set out, and 
I were presently travelling along the silent road in 
i tiie deserted Avaste. I que.stioned him closely : hut 
‘ tliough he Avas noAV cool, he persisted in the accu- 
1 racy of his .story. I could only conclude that his 
memory had failed him in some important partic- 
! ular, or that he had been too frightened to notice 
; something Avliich would at once explain the ap- 
parent mystery. Half an hour of awlcAvard stoop- 
ing through half a mile of very low air-passage.=>, 
and clambering over fallen roof, brought us to the 
spot. The passage, just where the air-door stood, 
; was in tolerable preservation, and Avas compara- 
; lively wide and high— some six feet by four. The 
■ door* AA’-as some four feet square, set in a brick 
framoAVork ; a good substaritial door of thick .deal ; 


tolerably heavy for spiritual infiuences, I thought. 
Jemmy 'had hung back as Ave approached it, and it 
was only by half-dragging him along that I got 
him through. We anchored upon the prostrate 
props. ‘Noav, Jemmy,’ I .said, ‘let’s just see if 
your door will play any such tricks to-day.’ I 
AA'as certain that, if the manifestation was xiot a 
figment of Jemmy’s imagination, which seemed 
only too probable, I .should, on seeing it occur 
myself, be able at once to explain it. 

We lighted pipes : against the I'ules, I mu.st 
confess, below ground, hut an indulgence Avhich I 
could allow myself with certain trusty men Avho 
never abused liberties. ‘ He ’s going to disap- 
point us,’ I said ; ‘ you have made me lose an hour 
for nothing.’ Here Jemmy’s pipe fell from his 
teeth, and he clutched hold of me nervously. 

‘ Look, look ! Master Thomas ! look— its oppenin' 
now ! ’ Sure enough, it was, and in the manner 
in which he had described it. As if draAvn by 
an unseen hand, gently^, almost imperceptibly, it 
came open— -just a little streak first, and then . 
Avicler and wider, till one could peer through it 
into the dim darkness beyond, half-expecting an 
earthly A'isitor, half-fearing a ghostly one. Then 
slowly, tts it had opened, did it shut, closing up 
silently Avith a perfect eA’-enness of motion. A. 
little bewildered, I started up, to make a good 
examination round it, to see if the movement Avas 
explainable by any of the surrounding circum- 
stances ; but Jemmy begged me to stay where 1 
was, and see ‘ if it would do so again.’ I did so. 
Li tAvo minutes the phenomenon Avas repeated ; iu 
another tAvo minutes it was again repeated ; but 
altliough Ave sat still on the props for a quarter of 
an hour longer, the door opened no more. Poor. 
Jemmy Avas in a fearfully nervoAis state by this time, 
and I myself did not feel altogether composed. The 
dead, oppressive silence — tomb-like silence— of the 
place Ave were in ; tlie ‘ darkness visible ’ which 
surrounded us for a feAA' yards ; the darkness un- 
fathomable Avhich closed in around us beyond tliat 
area ; the feeling of i.solation too, and the intent 
Avaitijjg to see Avhether the mysterious , occur- 
rence Avould be, repeated, all helped, Avith the 
puzzling over the thing itself, lo upset one’s 
equanimity. As I .say, we Availed a quarter of 
an hour longer, and tlie ‘sign/ as Jemmy per- 
sisted iu considering it, did not come again ; he 
rather Avished it Avould, I believe, lor the number 
three Avas a fatal one in his dictionary of omens ; 
and say Avluat I AA'ould, nothing could make him 
shake off his fixed idea that it Avas a ‘death- 
Avarraut’ for him. ‘Noav for a good look at the 
sign-AVorker/ said I. A careful examination I 
made of the door, side-posts, lintel, hriclcAvork, 
surrounding walls, roof and floor; but nothing 
could I discover at all capable of explaining the 
apparent self-action. A quick subsidence of roof, 
or upheaval of floor, as frequently happens in the 
passages of a mine, might explain the opening ; 
but no such movement of the. surrounding strata 
had taken place Avhile we Avere there ; and, besides, 
thoiAgh such a distuvbauce might opmi the dom', 
it would be hardly likely to close it again, espe- 
cially iu such a slow and stea<ly way. I Avas 
puzzled, and more than puzzled, I Avill confess. 

I did not believe that anything but a natural force 
could move that door ; but Avliat natural force did 
move it ? My reader may ask, Avliy should 1 feel 
more nervous and strange at seeing this door 
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move imexplainecll}’, tlian I should at seeing a 
tree fall unexpectedly, or at hearing a voice from 
an apparently empty room. It would he, I think, 
because, in the case of the tree and the voice, the 
mind would almost directly fix on a suilicient natural 
cause for the occurrence ; and fear would hardly 
have time to make itself felt. Prolong the interval 
before you fix upon a sufficient cause, and fear 
has time to assert itself. In the case of the door, 
the interval of suspense was prolonged indefinitely, 
for I could find no sufficient reason at all. I left 
the mine, as I say, puzzled, and more than puzzled, 
That evening, however, I thought I had found 
an explanation, and, of course, instantly all ner- 
vousness left my mind, and I laughed heartily at 
the matter. I hunted up Jemmy from the public- 
house, where lie was relating to a .spell-hound 
circle of fellow-workmen his experiences of the 
last two days. ‘Jemmy,’ I said, ‘I’ve found it 
out,’ ‘Fun it aight, ban ye, Master Thomas? 
What is’t, and what makes it three times ?’ ‘ Why, 
don’t you see,’ said I triumphantly, and perhaps a 
shade contemptuously, ‘it is an air-door, and the 
.pressure of the air increasing a little now and 
then, it gets strong enough to blow the door open ! ' 
But alas for my theory — in two minutes it was 
demolished by Jemmy, whose face lost again its 
momentary clieerfuliiess. ‘ Connot be that, ’cas ye 
see th’ door opens agin Ih’ air — th’ air, be it much 
or be it little, is a’-iaat/s preasin’ it to.’ I had to 
give in to Jemmy’s practical reasoning: what he 
said, was true; the pressure of air could not explain 
, it, for how could the door open of itself against 
I the current, whether strong' or weak ? 

I For several days I perplexed myself about the 
1 dreadful door, and its opening and shutting, till I 
! wished it at Jericho. I found that several of the 
men went, always two or three together, to see 
the phenomenon, which wa.s daily repeated ; and 
it was further noted that it always occirrred at 
or near one o’clock ; that the door always opened 
and shut three times, no more, no less, and at 
about the first observed intervals. They could 
none of them explain it Wild theories were 
started by the younger and three R’d men, such 
as, that air possessed certain powers of suction, 
as well as of pressure, and that, when it wanted 


to pass through a door, it was equal on a 
pinch to opening it for itself! But the older 
I men shook their head.s, and pronounced it un- 
i canny, something to do with the next world, 

I a genuine omen. They were unanimous also in 
the opinion that tire warning was intended only 
for its first witness, poor Jemmy I The fame of 
this opening door even got so far as the neighbour- 
ing town, becoming, of course, magnified on the 
journey ; and I was written to by some friends 
there to say they had heard there was a door at 
the colliery which rapped out answers like a 
medium’s table I The enterprising editor of that 
town even proposed to me that he should send 
down a special, to interview the case; but 1 
declined, not wishing any factitious interest to be 
given to the xnatter. 

It will seem strange to my readers, but it is a 
.fact. that the door-mystery repeated itself every 
day for three weeks, and was witnessed during 
that' time by dozens of workmen, without any 
feasible or probable suggestion being made as to 
' the' 'cause. Many a night I lay awake thinking 
over it, going carefully over all principles of 


mechanics I was acquainted with, to see if there 
lurked in any-of them a po.ssible explanation ; but 
without result. 

I discovered the natural canse in time ; but I 
cannot claim that I reasoned it out. A simple 
coincidence gave me a clue tolerably easy to 
follow. Before publishing the rationale of tlut 
matter, however, 1 took it into luy head to mve 
Jemmy and others convincing proof that I had 
discovered the secret, I gave it out, that uu a 
certain day the phenomenon would take 
half an hour earlier, and would be repeated five 
instead of three times. Sure enough, the thing 
happened according to iny prediction. Jemmy’.s 
face cleared up a little when he found that there 
was a being of flesh and blood by whom the 
mystery was explicable ; his respect for me Yisil.)ly 
increased ; indeed, I rather think that in his niiiui, 
and in the minds of a few others, I was regarded 
as ‘ somebody extry,’ dealing with the powers that 
should not be. 

Here is the explanation, as shortly .as I can put 
it to non-mining readers. The mine liad two 
shafts, as is nsual— the downcast, by which fi'esh 
air wa.s supplied to the working; the upcast, up 
which the foul air escaped. The downcast wa.s 
the ordinary working-shaft; but the upcast was 
furnished with a winding engine and a travelling 
cage for occasional use. Now, when this cage was 
used, its passage downwards would naturally 
check the ascending volume of foul air, and 
would for the moment press it back down, the 
shaft, and consequently would, to some degree, 
drive back the air wliich was in the ordinary 
way rushing along the air-roads. Now, returning 
for a moment to our old friend the air-door, we 
shall see the eftcct of this. 'We rememher that 
the balance of air-pressure was against the door 
on the side on which it opened— the handle side ; 
but when the cage deseexuled the upcast, it would 
rperse for a moment the natural direction of the 
air-currents, and then the balance of air-pres.sure 
would be on the side of the door opposite to 
the handle, and would open it. ‘When the cage 
stopped at the bottom of the tipcast, the natui’ul 
order of things would gradually re.store itself, and 
the door would gradually close. The opening of 
the door would, of course, be repeated each time 
the cage descended the upcast. Its recurrence, 
three times, at a particular time each day, was 
explained by the fact, that a set of men, just 
numerous, enough to fill the cage three times, 
were then working near the upcast, and were 
lowered to their work at that particular time each 
day. They were also drawn up and down at other 
periods of the clay, and the air-door would have 
been seen opening and shutting at those times also, 
had_ there been any one there to observe it. Hap- 
pening to be .at the upcast wlien those men were 
descending, I was struck by the coincidence of the 
time, and of the number of dascents of the cage, 
with the circumstances of the door opening, aiid 
this led me to unravel the mystexy. 

When I explained it to Jemmy, the poor fellow- 
seemed to get rid of a nightmare ; his parchment 
face became lustrous with relief. The other men,, 
who had been qixite as much ‘struck of a heap ’ m 
Jemmy, aimthematised themselves for not having 
seen it before, declared Jemmy to be a fool, and 
did not cease to joke him for a loxig tixne about 
his ‘openin’ door.’ But he took it all very 
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good-humouredly. He was, I have no doubt, as, 
rejoiced to get that incubus off bis, mind as Sind- 
bad was to get rid of the old man o*f the sea; and 
1 was not sorry mj'self ! 

INVESTMENT S. 

• A viCRY curious state of things has taken place 
regarding money. When it waas scarce and much 
in demand, it could be invested at a good rate of ' 
interest ; now, from the prodigious accumulation of 
capital, there are more lenders than borrowers, and 
money becomes what is called ‘ a drug in the , 
market.’ In short, after a man has accumulated | 
a large sum, he does not very well know what to I 
make of it, with any reasonable hope of advantage. ! 
^Matters having arrived at this crisis, a great many i 
ingenious persons, interpose to offer their advice to 
afflicted capitalists. They invent projects to re- 
lieve people of their money on the most specious 
promises of a high rate of interest. Who of any 
inark has not been deluged with prospectuses of 
joint-stock companies without end? 

The concocters of these pompously announced 
concerns for the most part rely on the ignorance 
of the public, feeling assured that the magnifi- 
cence of the proiffised return will ward off any 
very close investigation into the good laith of 
those who initiate the scheme. A showy list of 
directors can easily he made up ; and if a noble 
lord or two can be .included in the number, the 
bait becomes all the more tempting. Some men of 
title, having little occupation for their time, are 
really willing to do a little ‘City work’ in an 
honourable way ; partly for the intlueiice it gives 
them in certain tpiarters, and partly for the direc- 
tors’ allowance of so much ])er day whenever they 
attend the ‘ Board ’—-men of title not being always 
men of wealth. Some allow their names to be 
used on the understanding that no loss or risk shall 
be incurred by them, and that fully paid-up shares 
shall be allotted to them as an honoramim. Some 
(as cases in the police and criminal courts too often 
inform us) are dragged in by company- promoters 
without their own consent ; and the hapless man 
of title occasionally finds himself involved in the 
explosion of a hubhle-company, the list of direc- 
tors of which contains (to his astonishment) his 
own name. The purpose or work the proposed 
company professes to achieve, is very insufficiently 
taken into account. It may he of a character which 
a private firm could carry on better than a large 
company ; it may even be so absurd as to deserve 
no consideration whatever ; and yet a belief is held 
by company-projectors, founded on jiast experi- 
ence, that there are foolish men who will invest in 
such enterprises. Charles Dickens’s ‘ Hot Muffin i 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Com- j 
jmny,’ was, of course, a mere invention ; hut it | 
had its origin in actual facts ; and names of men , 
in good social position are to be found among the 
directors of companies only a little legs ridiculous : 
than it ■ . i 

Political and financial economists have observed 
that there is a recurrence of this propensity at 
intervals of a few years, generally from eight to 
twelve. After a season of dull trade and' timid 
■ enterprise, men pick np courage, and prove more 
adventurous ; this progress becomes by degrees 
so wildly rapid, that pradent caution is laid 
a.side, and reckless investments arc made ; then 


occur bankruptcy, alarm, panic ; rotten ffrnis 
come to the ground, dragging with them others 
that are honest, but weak ; and thus we arrive at 
the trough or hollow of the wave, to be lbllo\ved 
by anotlier uprise after a time. 

^ The years 1872 and 1873, so memorable for the 
gigantic trade in iron and coal, and the enormous 
juices resulting therefrom, were also distinguished ' 
for their abundant crop of new joint-stock enter- 
prises, companies professing to render invaluable ! 
services in all parts of the %vorld, and tempting i 
shareholders with a prospect of large dividends. 
In 1873 (taking one year as a sample of both) 
there were more than two hundred of the.se new | 
schemes launched upon the London Stock Ex- I 
change, Avith an aggregate capital of sixty millions 
sterling ; and (note the important fact) nearly 
fourteen millions sterling actual deposits to be 
paid by the applicants for shares. What became 
of all the money deposited, the history of the 
several companies must shew. Jlr Spackraan, an 
authority oh this subject, groxiped the two hundred 


Shipping, Gas, Water, Hotel, and (significant 
title !) ‘ Miscellaneous.’ In addition to this, there 
were new issues of capital by old companies, 
to the extent of thirty-six: millions sterling, of 
which an amount of twenty-four millions was 
called up Avithin the year. IVIoreover, English 
lenders j)aid a large proportion of the foreign 
loans tliat Avere floated, and on which cighty- 
fivo millions sterling Avere udAmiced during tire 
year, at. interest ranging from 5 to 10 per cent, 
One requires to take a little breath after the 
mentioir of siich stupendous sums as these, ' 

The crop is still continuing in 1874, although 
Avith diminished intensity. Every Aveek brings 
forth schemes concerning which Ave Avould advise 
an intending investor — * Don’t,’ Eeally good pro- 
jects are brought into discredit by juxtapnsitioii' 
with others that are anything but good ; and- thi.s 
is not the least part of the evil. The only security 
is, for persons who have a little money to spare, to 
‘look twice’ before they allow lhems<3h'es to be 
tempted by the offer of a high rate of interest. 
Every man must judge for himself whether the 
jnirpose of a proposed company is a reasunable 
one, and likely to pay a good return on the capital 
to be raised. Looking down the list, Ave take at 
random — The African Barter Company, the Bey- 
rout Waterworks Coinpanj^, the Dried Vegetables 
Company, the Fine Arts Finance Company, the 
Havana Co-operative A.ssociation, the International 
Ice Company, the London and Brighton Cheaj) 
Coal Supply Company, the Raihvay Pas-sengers’ 
Luggage Insurance Comiiany, the Season Ticket 
Bank Comjiany, the Universal Drug Supplj’- 
Company, the Weekly Tenements Investment 
Company, the Boiler Cleansing Company, &c, 
We know nothing of the.se concerns, fiivourable 
or unfavourable ; they are adverted to simply 
as a means of shewing how indefatigable are 
company-makers in bringing oddities into the list. 

One class of companies requires much caution — . 
namely, that in Avhiuh the money is to be spent in 
some foreign country. Beyrout may very likely 
Avant an improved supply of water, Callao of gas, 
Lisbon of tramways ; the toAvnsmen or the rc-spcc- 
tive governments'^ may lioneatly intend to jiay a 
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liaiidsome renial for the use of these advantages ; 
and the directors of the water, gas, and tramway 
companies may with eq^ual honesty intend that 
this rental shall furnish a hauclsoiue dividend to 
tile shareliolders who advance the necessary capital. 
But still the distance is a diificulty. Not one 
sharcdiolder in a hundred has seen the country in 
which his money is to be sunlc ; and if this money 
gilds too many palms in its passage, the fact is 
extremely difllcult to draw to light—amid an 
English board of directors on the one hand and a 
foreign board on the other. Where the schemes 
come from wealthy cities, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, or the like, still more caution is 
needed ; because, if the enterprise is likely to pay 
well, the inhabitants of those places will be willing 
enough to provide the capital ; while, if they will 
not pay well, Englishmen may prudently keep out 
of such ventures. It is not a good sign that so 
many American railway companies are just noiv 
sending high-flown prospectuses to England. 
Speculation has been veiy intense across tlie 
Atlantic, and many investors have been sorely 
injured. For anything we know, there may be 
safe investments in the United States, but in the 
general disrepute- into which they have fallen, our 
advice is to have nothing to do with one of them. 

It is a marked feature, in connection with Stock 
Exchange enterprises, that country clergymen are 
inundated with prospectuses relating to new joint- 
stock schemes. From what source these documents 
come,, the recipients are not fully aware ; nor why 
a quiet secluded parsonage should be thus houi- 
liarded. The truth seems to he that stock-hrokens, 
share-dealers, secretaries, promoters of companies, 
and others behind the scenes, get hold of the clergy 
list, and send tempting documents to all the incum- 
bents of parishes— -in the hope that, out of twenty 
thousand flsh, some at least will bite. Most in- 
cumbents have a little -unoney to invest, a per- 
centage of income laid aside for declining years, 
. or for family use ; and it may possibly be that 
such persons, very much out of the busy world in 
their daily course of life, are easily imposed upon 
by offers of large rates of interest or dividend. ‘ Bo 
this tlie case or not, it is known that clergymen 
figure largely in the lists of railway slnireholdors. 
It is also known that, unfortunately for themselves, 
many have been shareholders in the hanks and 
' insurance companies established some years ago, 
with Mjflimited liability, and have been brought 
to ruin by the failure of the more luckless 
of those conoenns. Country gentlemen are in like 
manner appealed to by company-concocters, who 
send them pamphlets, circulars, and prospectuses 
in endless profusion ; all telling the .same story, 
which may be summed up in these words ; ‘If 
you' will invest in our concern, you will get largo 
interest for your money.’ 

There is one scheme afloat, concerning wdiich 
we may offer a few observations ; not because it 
tempts the incautious public with an exceptionally 
high return for capital, but because it hints at a 
questionable mode of obtaining the nmney which 
j.s to be inve.sted. We do not choose to identify 
the company ; letit suffice to know that the English 
money is to be spent in a foreign region. ■ Banded 
proprietors are appealed to, with temptations to 
spemilate -with money not really their own. They 
* as land in England yMds .only 
from 2| to 3^ per cent, jxet return per annum 


ori the cnpitul or stdeable value of the land, it is 
evident that a.landc'd })ropri(;tor who horrow/i moonj 
on ihe secuvitij of his landnt a rate of from 4 to 
5 per cent, per annum, is a iiarty to a losing trans- 
action, unless he can employ tin? money so bor- 
rowed at a liigher rate of intesrast than 4 or 5 
per cent. The' operation of employing bmrowed 
money to yield a higher return tlnin the rate of 
interast at which it is borrowed, is Ilia means by 
which bankers and men in every branch of trades 
and commerce are enabled to realise, if not fortunes, 
at least a large annual profit or income. Tlu*re 
are few, how'ever, if any, of our landed -jiroprielors 
W'ho employ in this manner the capital hmrouH'.d on 
the secnritij of their land; the obstacle being, no.t 
the absence of a desire to increase income, but tlie 
w'ant of knowledge as to how the higher rate of 
interest could he obtained without running^ the 
risk of losing the whole or a portion of the capital,’ 
We have italicised two passages, because they relate, 
to what we cannot but think an unhealthy charac- 
teristic of such a scheme. To risk our own money 
is not the invitation here given : it is to risk the 
money borrowed from other people, without asking 
the permission of those who nave lent it. We are 
favoured with an illustration of the pro.spcctivo 
operation of the scheme : The proprietor is to 
borrow on the security of his laml, say L.10,0n(), 
at the rate of 4| per cent, ; and to invest the 
same in certain American bonds professedly yield- 
ing 7 per cent,, whereby a speculator would gain 
L.250 a year. English, gentlemen invited to bor- 
row money on land in order to lend it to Ameri- 
cans ! Whoever heard anything to match this ? 

Let it be plainly understood that whoever endeav- 
ours to obtain more than the usual rate of interest 
for nion ey laid by, incurs a liazard. The investment 
may, perchance, be hone.stly planned, and the pro- 
mi.sed returns may be realised ; but there is always 
some doubt, and tlie benefit of this doubt by no 
means generally falls to the lot of the investor. 
Especially is caution needed when, as we have said, 
the money is to bo sunk in some foreign enterprise, 
beyond the ken of any persons in this country 
except those who assi-st in bringing out the scheme. 

BEHINB THE SCEN’ES, 

Many illusions prevail w'itli re.spcct to the theatrical 
profession. None is more potent than as to how 
the actor passes the day. There is a certain cla.ss 
who credit him with nothing beyond drinking, 
smoking, lounging, sponging on his friends, or 
borrowing half-crowns ; and there are others who, 
on the contrary, conceive that hi.s career is spent 
in ceaseles.3 toil- These come nearer tho trnth. 
The profession of an actor involves tlie careful 
study of human character, passion;*, and feelings, 
with a view' to represent them in mimic sceno.s 
of life on the stage. To jierform hi.s part with 
any chance of success, the actor necesHurily 
undergoes an immense deal of training, both 
as regards study and reliearriiils. It i.s scarcely 
too much to say that the succchs of a dramatic 
season, as well as the actor’s fame, dejiends uhno.st 
entirely on the arrangement, and the ^v^\y iu 
which rehearsals are comlucted. A piece may 
bo killed either from too little or too much care 
bestowed upon its rearing. A.s a general rule, 
pieces in the provinces are prod need' too hastily ■ 
in some cases, in Loudon, the rehearsals are very 
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I Tiutnerous, but vai-yiiig according to the nature 
, and importance of the piece. "The quiet little 
I drawing-room drama of Still Waters rim Deep 
1 occupied but three weeks, the spectacle of BaUl 
I and Bijou nearly four months. The rehearsals of 
The Corsican Brothers, when the piece was originally 
I brouglit out at the Princess’, had the same lengthy 
preparation. Wilkie Collins’ recent adaptation of 
Man and JFife was read to the company in De- 
comljcr, and' not produced till the latter end of 
March following. The actors and actresses during 
tlie intervening period were engaged in rehearsing 
I’rom ten o’clock in the morning till three or four 
in the afternoon, the majority of them having to 
appear on the stage again at half-past seven the 
; same evening. Rather hard work this, 
i There is a strong desire in the public mind to see 
j a rehearsal, wdiich, were permission granted to be 
I present, would be speedily dissipated. The charm 
' of the novelty of witnessing a combat with the 
combatants in modern dress, and armed with 
walking-sticks ; of enjoying the privilege of a tSte-d- 
tele with Juliet in chignon, pannier, and gipsy hat ; 
of hearing the clown arranging seriously with the 
stage-manager when and where the inevitable and 
ine.vhaustibie baby shall be changed into a sucking- 
pig ; or of -watching the fairy queen ascend into the 
realms of Bliss, in a polonaise and hessians : the 
charm associated in the mind with all these delight- 
ful little episodes would at once be dissolved by a 
closer acquaintanceship with a rehearsal in detail. 
The order adhered to in the production of a play 
is usually as follow.? : The piece is first submitted 
by the author to the manager for approval. The 
manager, 8U])posing he is not an actor himself, 
hands it to his stage-director, one of whose nuilti- 
favious duties it is to read all such manuscripts ap- 
proved of ; and the time for its production having 
been agreed on, the stage-manager’s business is then 
to cast the piece according to the members of the 
company’s suitability and talent. On these points, 
there is scarcely one member of the company (e.v- 
cepting those who get good parts) who is not 
‘ wronged,’ ‘ slighted,* or ‘ insulted.’ The stage- 
manager thus generally finds himself regarded in 
much the .same light that an editor is who is com- 
pelled to write to an aspiring Byron that his con- 
tribution is ‘ unsuitable he is looked upon as 
Ijeing, from personal feelings, dian'ietrically opposed 
to rising talent and individual interests. So, I’or 
the whole of the rehearsals, and however long the 
piece may run afterwartbs, he finds himself scowled 
at, talkecl at, laughed at, sneered at, pouted and 
wept at, according as the exigencies of the case 
may demand, and the peculiarity of the ‘out- 
i-aged ’ may be. The ‘ line of character ’ may 
1)6 recognised under a few heads. There is first 
what is termed Leading Business. This comprises 
all the heroes and lieroinos of tragedy, and in 
.some principal comedies also. Then there is the 
Second or Juvenile Tragedian, who undertakes 
with this light comedy. He knows (or should 
know) what will fall to his share, in characters 
ranging from Macduff, Mercutio, and Charles 
• Surface, to Brown jn The Weavers. The J uvenile 
JiHcly is always expected to play the opposite 
j)^irts. Then there is the First Heavies : the actor 
engaged ibr this line always anticipates the pleas- 
ure of playing all the villains, and anything but 
a gentleman. Everybody know's whut the Low 
Comedian and First Old Man, First Old Woman 


(who acts the Queen in Hamlet), do. Then comes 
the second scale of talent, under which head we 
have the First Walking Gentleman, who is a 
‘ shadowy ’ light comedian ; an individual who 
plays all those characters who have very much 
to say, and very little to do. Next come Second 
Heavies, which means gentlemen who expect to 
play Rosse in Macbeth, First Actor in Hamlet, the 
yn'esiding Demon in the pantomiirie, and so fortli. 
Then, again, Second Old Men ; tho.se individuals 
who are invariably murdered in dramas, or thrashed 
with a bladder in burlesque ; Second Low Corne- 
dian.s; Chambermaids in silk gowns and fancy 
aprons ; Walking Ladies, who have little to do 
beyond being mai’ried to somebody at the end of 
the piece ; and Second Old Women, who are 
ahvays either very virtuous, very slirewish, or 
suddenly hysterical, generally useful to the manage- 
ment, and often amusing from their antiquated 
airs. Then come , a host of ‘Utility’ people; 
persons -who deliver messages, and lead armies, 
and head riots, and do all the speaking parts 
in the comic scenes of a pantomime. Each of 
these, as we have said, know, according to pre- 
cedent, what character he, or she, is expected to 
play. In any old piece, a former cast, found in 
the beginning of the play-book, is referred to, and 
so the matter is settled, for the actors know to a 
supernumerary what each actor in the old time was 
engaged for ; but in a new jfiece, there are constant 
broils, bickerings, and expostulations, as : ‘You’ve 
made a mistake, sir ; this is not a light comedy 
part, sir ; it ’s only a walking gentleman, sir,’ — 

‘ This is a heavy ; not a first old man, sir &o. ; 
to which remonstrance the stage-manager either 
turns a deaf car, a conciliatory reply, or one to 
the eftect that, if the ‘aggrieved-’ does not choose 
to play the part assigned, he can at once leave 
the theatre. Hence, iiot unfrequently the public 
are amu.sed with law.suits connected with breach 
of theatrical engagements. 

Suppose, then, the piece cast, the manuscript is 
put into tile bauds of the copyist of the theatre. . 
This ofiieial is usually engaged at a yearly salary, 
and. is subject to a fine of five pounds if, under any 
pretext, he parts with the manuscript prior to the i 
linst rehearsal. The copyist transcribes the manu- 
script, and then copies out the * parts’ of the respec- 
tive characters. These parts contain also the cues, 
or two or three words to be uttered by the speaker, 
whose speech precede.? that of the character. No 
(letail in connection with the stage business is 
named : the only reference to the latter is the 
mono.syllahle ‘ Bus.’ 

Meanwhile, the scenic artist is consulted as to | 
new scenery, which, however, is sometimes pro- j 
pared weeks before the company know that a new i 
piece is projected. Parts being copied, stage- j 
manager directs company to be summoned on i 
a certain day and hour to hear the i)iece read 
in the green-room, by the author, manager, or 
stage- manager, ‘All concerned’ is the sum- 
mons announced the night previoivs — ‘all con- 
cerned’ embracing the meaning of stage-carpeutem, 
musical director, scenic artist, property-man, 
prompter, ivardrobe-keeper, the different actor.? 
and actres.ses who have been notified, and the call- 
boy. After the reading, supposing the piece to be 
of the nature of a s]')ectacle, the stage-manager’s j 
time is occupied for some weeks in drilling the ! 
snpermunerarie.s, arranging groupings : the ballet- | 
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mistress making dailv demands on the corj^s de their faces to the stage, -wei'e seated hvo gentlemen. 
lalUb for the incidental dances, &c. ; the orchestra One was the manager, aiiothcr the stag(}-inanager, 
meet in the music-room tmder the stage to rehearse a third the arithor, the remuiniiig two were, friends 
the music; in fact, the hardest wprlc is done long of the latter: they were Mr Westland Marstou 
before the actors and actresses have anything to do and Mr 'Charles iJickens.^ Despite the interest 
with the rehearsals. But we will suppose now awakened by the novelty of the scone, and of ’uoing 
that the rehearsals of the dialogue begin. The first brouglit thus into the ].’eniotest p.ossihle connection 
of these consists in each comparing parts with the with the unrivalled humorist, I found ii. (_d‘ all pas- 
manuscript of the i^iece ; in the next, the various times that ever engaged me .for five sma-.essivo hours, 
exits, entrances, situations, are arranged, and duly one of tlio drearie.st. To follow the action of the 
pencilled down by those personally interested in play, to have the slightest idea of what the sceuo.s 
the scene. The first stone in the building of the referred to, in what period the action of the, pii:ce 
piece is thu.s laid, and away go the company to was laid, or what one speech laid to do wii,h. Urn 
work in real earnest. ‘Clear the stage’ is" the .succeeding, was a sheer impossibility, _ lb was one 
signal for the business to commence. Pines vary- series of interruptions from beginning to end. 
ing from one shilling upwards are inflicted for any Everybody seemed to be talking, except the actors, 
breach of discipline. Punctuality in attending these There were endless consultations and detentions, 
preliminary and, in fact, all meetings, is rigidly a minute examination of every handkerchief letter, 
enforced. " The clock in the green-room, where table-cover, dagger, chalice, to say nothing of the 
the company assemble, or the prompter’s watch, scrutiny of every scene. The five reigning powers 
decides any dispute on this point. The commit- decided everything ; and except in the ctiae of the 
ting to memory of the exact words of the text of ‘stars,’ the individual judgment of the actor seemed 
the manuscript is strictly enforced ; and any substi- all but ignored. Every exit, entrance, look, 1 he 
tution of the actor’s words for tlio.se of the author, raising of an arm, the bending of a Icuee, the in- 
wdiich is so freciuently heard, and so constantly and flection of a tone, the drawing of a sword, sitting 
justly complained of, in a small provincial theatre, down or rising,' formed the subject of dobafn. 1 
‘is, in a first-class London one, unknown. There forget how many timesa someljody died, and. got 
is a fine for being iinperfect-— lialf-a-crown, for up, and fought, and gas])od, and staggered, and 
each scene j and one guinea, or dismissal, for sub- tumbled down again, and was finally told to do it 
slitutionat night, or the introduction of rvhat is as he had done 'it at first. I cannot call to mind 
termed ‘gag.’ That every care may be taken the numberless disputes amongst the five stage- 
as to the exact words at rehearsal, there is even managers as to what should be done, or the diili- 
a fine inflicted for persons speaking tqo loudly culty there was, after something was deddetl on, in 
when ofl' the stage, in case of interrupting the persuading some of the actors to do this, and not 
speakers in the scene. As the piece^ advances, to do that : all that I can remember i.s, that it ap- 
seenery and properties seem to grow into exist- peared in all cases very diflicult to xdease or salisly 
ence. .For the first half-dozen rehearsals the stage anybody concerned. The xminiliated may iuiv'e 
is comparatively bare, separated from the back some idea of the cost in producing a spectaclo 
brick wall by only an old piece of pafnted canvas ; when 1 state that, during the late run of a 
gradually, however, the stage becomes the recep- piece at Covent Gaixlcn, in six months, with 
tacle successively of house, gates, trees, waterfalls, lairly filled hoiuses, the lo.ss amounted to thirty- 
fire-places, and new scenery ; characteristic funii- five thousand pounds. This wa.s, of course, an 
ture take.s the place of the faded and feeble old exceptional case. The xuece, when laundied, 
tables and broken chairs that have been used is usually called ne.xt morning fox* rehearsals, 
hitherto as sub-stitutes. The attention to stage and trimmed, as to speeches, situations, and scene.s. 
business and the exact words grows more and Then, if succe.ssful, the Loudon actor has lei, sure 
more minute. By degrees, the performers fmd'“'^r some six or nine months, during. whioh recess, 
their gestures limited, and toned down even to strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, he eat.s, 
the movement of a limb_ and a turning of the drink.s, rii3e!3, or sleeps, and goes to church like 
eyeball If the low comedian, in a supposititious any other ordinary iiidh’idual. 

tea, takes three bites of a slice of bread and bu'ftor, 

he is reminded that he must adhere to the original p Y p K T K r 

business, which was but two bite.s and a ‘gulp.’ ^ ^ 

Even the very steps of the actor come xit length is set, .and up yon we-stern steep 

to be numbered, and a look, gasp, cough, or unre- clouds sail slow, now that the winds arc curbed, 

hearsed moveixient of a muscle, is considered tis Stseunng like scattered, ,»carccly inovin;^ bheop 
suflicieut to endanger the success of the piece. On heavenly uplands gi-azing undisturbed. 

A number of years ago, I was present at the Nov/ birds their vespers with redoubled zeal 
rehearsal of a new tragedy at a fa.shionable west Ilyum forth to Katm-e and to Njilurtfs (Jod ; 

eiid- Loudon theatre. In addition to the services And from some far-off fane a dreamy peal 

of an excellent stock company, the piece was Flojits o’er the liehls, by home-bound labourer., tnub 

to be supported by artistes of considerahlo note. Anon the first faint shade.-? of evo have birtli, 

On the stage--ilhunine(l by only a gas-pipe, And grow and grow till (larkne.s.s oymywlmre 

like a I’ake, with jets of gas lor teeth, lighting Asserts its sway supreiiie. The glooming air 

xip dingy scenes, _ bare walls, heavily daubed ja emptied soon of sound ; and heaven with earth, 

drapery, and makmg ceilmg pit, stalls, boxes, J>>w« Night’s great domt^ right from the zenith'.s arc, 
g^ery, orchestra look very iyggy, coarse cold, skeins holding mute eonmuuiion in the dark, 
gloomy, and wretched -~at a small mahogany - __ „„ 

vicmity, with their backs to the auditornun, and Also sold by all .Uook.'^ellen^. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR. 


From the veiy beginning of that disastrous war 
ag.'iinst the Germans, into which Die French had 
inconsideratel}'" plunged in 1870, I yearned for an 
opportunity of throwing my fortune into the cause- 
Though temporarily living in England, France 
was my adopted country, and to it I had been 
indebted for employment. I was, perhaps, indis- 
creet in my wish to ho a soldier, for hitherto 
I occupied the po-sition of a civilian. How- 
ever, I was young, active, able to endure 
fatigue, and xiossessetl a largo stock of enthusiasm. 
The catastrophes of Sedan and Metz only added 
strength to my resolution. Accordingly, I lis- 
tened off, and arrived at Tours, the scat of the 
Government of National Defence, and there jdaced 
myself at the disposal of the authorities. I had 
hoped to be admitted into a corps of Franc- 
tireurs. My success went beyond my expectaj.. 
tioins. Thanks to letters of introduction, I 
managed to obtain a lieutenancy in a regiment of 
volunteers that was being formed at Be.'san^on. 

The reader will no doubt wonder how it was 
that, with my want of experience in military 
matters, I got a commission. This can he easily 
explained. At this time, France had lost nearly 
the whole of her regular army, and its officers 
were in cajotivity in Germany, When the levy 
en masse was decreed, regiments were formed every- 
where, and men of edxrcation and influence were 
called upon to command the new forces. Those 
who had been fortunate enough to escape from 
Wurth, Sedan, and Metz, obtained at once high 
rank. Thus could be seen captains commanding 
brigades, and majors at the head of divisions, 
whilst corporals and sergeants obtained companies. 
The .struggle to get an outfit was intense. At 

* 'L'hoHC papers are the truthful narrative of a young 
gontloiuan of Scottish parentage, horn and educated 
abroad, who, after being some years connected with the 
civil service of Prance, took the part of that country as a 
voliiutcor in thu fatal contest with Gorniany. — JSd. 


length, I got mine, and set off in regulation 
dress for Besangou. There I |>resented myself to 
the colonel and the officers of the regiment Franc- 
Gomtois, and next morning I entered upon my 
new dntie.s. One word about this regiment is 
necessary. After the many disasters which France 
had sustained, an appeal was made to every 
Frenchman to stand uj> for the defence of his 
countiy, and Besangou was not long in answering 
to the call. From all parts of the neighbourhood, 
men flocked in, asking to be enrolled as volunteers. 
Many regiments were formed, and among them the 
one I had entered. The men were mostly the sons 
of furiuera and artisans, witli a good sprinklhig of 
the bourgeoi.sie or towns-x)ooplo, I had seldom seen 
a finer body of men ; and tlie province from which 
it took its name was entitled to he proud of them. 
TJiey were well equipped, in a xmilbrm consisting 
of a blue tunic with red facings ; trousers of the 
same colour, with a broad red band on the aides ; 
and all xvere armed with the chasaeput rifle. 

Our colonel was the true type of the old French 
soldier — a hold txnd xvoll-shaped head, Stem 
features, with a somewhat benevolent aspect, close 
cut gi’ay liair, a superb white moustache, and erect 
flgxxre. I believe we could not have found in ■ 
the whole service a better commander, a more 
strict discijilinarian, and at the saiiie time a 
kinder-hearted man. Next to him in regimental 
importance xvas oxir adjutant, a very energetic 
officer, who had spared no pains about bringing his 
men to jjroficiency in drill. He had been at Worth, 
where lie had received a bullet in the arm ; and at 
Sedan, from which he escaped, he hud received a 
sword-cut, which was visible on his manly featxxres. 
Of his character as a soldier, no description will 
give a better idea than the following incident iii 
his past liiilitary career. He arrived at Sedan on 
tlie second day of the battle, with a battalion com- 
posed of young conscripts, who hud .scarcely had a 
month's drill xxndcr him. They were sent at once 
to storm a hill, a position lost a short time before 
by our troops. First the major x\%s killed, then 
the senior captain ; the men began to waver, for 
, the enemy was pouring down upon them a galling 
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IIY ADYEIJTTUEES IK THE EEEKCH WAR 


and all again ‘was in a stir, every man making liis 
■way to tlie place of rendezvous. 

i was somewliat roughly disturbed from ray 
sentimental contemplation by a hand heavily placed 
on my shoulder. Turning round, I found myself 
face to face with a captain of geMdarmerie. 

‘ ■\71iat is your name ? Who arc you V ho asked 
in a rude voice, 

‘ Eofore I answer these questions,’ I intemrpted, 
jiolitedy raising my 7c?;/)?', ‘ might I inquire on what 
authority I am thus questioned ?’ 

‘ I am the ^n’ovost-marshal,’ was the repty, ‘ and 
ray business is to arrest all suspicious persons.’ _ 

Suspicious persons ! ’ I said in honest astonish- 
ment. ‘ Surely there must he some mistake. My 

name is ; I am a lieutenant in a volunteer 

regiment now at Chagny, as my uniform indicates.’ 

Quite so ; we know all aboxit that,’ was the gruff 
reply. ‘ Be kind enough to hand me your papers, 
and to follow me to the headquarters.’ 

There was no arguing the point ; so, handing him 
my commission and a passport, I followed Mm to 
a .small house in which the general had established 
his quarters, wondering all the time what might he 
ttie cause of my arrest. I was not, however, kept 
long in suspense, for on arriving there I -was placed 
betw’-cen two long-hooted gentlemen, and told 
unceremoniously that I was a spy, a Prussian 

^^icre was an awakening from a dream of glory 
witdi a vengeance. I reeled under the blow, and 
felt dreadfully humbled, crushed. A man that 
has been publicly honsewhipped, must feel what I 
did at that moment. I could scarcely believe what 
I had heard. I was lamenting over my fate, when 
my accuser, the provost, and my judges walked in. 
My ])apcrs were handed to them, as well as ray 
private correspondence ; my luggage wa.s sent for, 
and .searched. With an exclamation of triumph, the 
jmovost pulled out of my valise some English news- 
papers and a few letters written in the .same, lan- 
guage. They were carefully read j and I could sec on 
the .tiice of the staff-officer detached to perform that 
duty, that he felt very much interested on learning 
that my little niece had the mumps, and that Uncle 
Ben was suffering from the gout. However, tlie.se 
precious documents were returned to me ; and as 
nothing compromi.sing could be found in them, 

I was on the point of being set free, had not the 
quick eye of the gendarme, who could not make 
up his mind to give up his ppey so easily, fallen 
upon one of the envelopes again in my possession. 
He took it from me, and handed it to my judges. 
That was sufficient to turn against me the tide 
which had been so far in my favour. On this 
accusing envelope were written in German I 
letters and in blue pencil the words ‘ Eranzdsi,schc , 
armee.’ I had never noticed it before ; and, when 
called upon to do so, was unable to explain the 
reason why a letter addressed to me shouM have 
been passed through the German lines, as the stamp 
of Eouen, a town then in possession of the enemy, 
was iiromxnent on the envelope. Its contents 
were again read, and a part, thought by them to he 
compromising, was found to have been torn out. 
That was indeed suspicious ; and after a few ques- 
tions and a, short deliberation, I was told that I 
should be kept prisoner till further information 
was gathered as to my late whereabouts ; and if 
unsatisfactory, I should be dealt with as a spy — 
that is to say, shot. 


I sngge.sted that they might telegraph to Tours, 
and assure themselves of any identity ; but that 
was impossible, as the wires had been cut, and 
not put up since ; and I was left alone witii my 
keepers, to reflect upon the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. 

My thoughts were at that moment far from 
agreeable. I felt humiliated, and the blood rushed 
to my face at the idea that I might die the ignoble 
death of traitors. I had travelled more than seven 
hundred miles, I luad given up niy position, I was 
ready to sacrifice everything for the defence of 
France, and now, I was a prisoner, liable to suffer 
the fote of murderers and de.serters. Where were 
all my bright visions of victories, of rewards and 
crosses 1 My military career was to he of .short 
duration, and was to end by being shot as a spy, 
and hustled into a ditch — degraded ; my naixxe 
struck from the roll of the defenders of France, 
instead of being read out at parade with the glori- 
ous answer of, ‘ Died on the field of honour i ’ 

Then I tried to persuade myself that , it was oxily 
an error, wMch they would soon find out.^ What 
had I done to make them suspect me of such a 
heinous crime 1 I was unconscious of having 
done any wrong. True, that exxvelope^ and its 
mystic writing were certainly very suspicious, but. 
was it enough to condemn me ? ‘Come,’ I thought,, 
‘you must not give yourself up to despair ; this 
mystery will soon be cleared away.’ 

I expostulated with my keeper, asking mildly 
if he had ever seen spies, and if I looked like one. 

‘We slioot, on. an average, fifteen a day,’ was the 
reply ; and I fell again into a state of despondency. 

ifow long I was tortured by these mixed feelings 
of anger, shame, anguish, atulliope, I do nob know, 
but i remember suddenly hearing a well-known 
.ste] 3 , and the sound of a friendly voice fell upon 
my car as balm on a wound, and with a loixd 
exclamation my colonel burst into the room : 

‘ Where is he ? Ah, here you are ! So they 
wanted to shoot you, did they ? ’We’ll see about - 
that presently. A nice business all iliis. I pre- 
sume it is that jjrovost’s doing.s.- He ha.s not 
arrested a single man since ho has been with us, 
so he took his chance in having you txp ; instead 
of arresting all the spies that are baling about the 
place, and"' it swarms with them.’ Without giving 
me time to answer his questions — ‘Why did you not 
send for me 1 ’ he went on to say. ‘A narrow escape 
you have had of going down to an early grave-; 
quite a chance I heard of it. They sent to me for 
a firing-party. When I came here, I heml it was 
for yon. Come along with me ; we shall explain it 
all to the general, and square it up in no time,’ 

‘ Beg pardon, colonel,’ interrupted the gendarme, 
■who saw that I was, after all, going to escape, ‘ but 
I cannot let the inisonor go without an. order 
from the general.’ 

‘Very well. I ’ll get that soon enough !— -Cheer 
up,’ added the colonel; ‘ I mil not be long.’ And, 
indeed, a quarter of an hom later, lie brought hack 
an order for my release, signed by the general him- 
self. He handed it to the gendarme, who bowed 
before it in sorrowful submission ; and we left tbe 
room, I thanking my stars at this timely re.sttiie ; 
the colonel muttering .something about fools not 
knowing the difference between an hones?t man 
and a spy. ; - 

‘Yon see,’ he wmnt on, ‘it ■will teach you not to 
he too anxious to do your duty, whilst others look on 
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and take no j^Jains to learn theirs. It was no fault 
of that provost’s. He was telegraphed to from 
Besangon, that a fair young man had been seen for 
some days loitering about the fortifications of the 
place, arid taking notes, and that he had left for 
Ohaguy. Of course, it was yon, and these very 
notes were found among your papers ! Now, if I 
may give you a bit of advice—get your hair dyed, 
and your face also ; swagger a great deal ; look 
impertinently at gendarmes ; do not take notes, and 
my word for it, they ’ll not arrest you again ! ’ 

“"But, colonel/ I asked, ‘do you really think 
they would have shot me ? ’ 

‘ No doubt they would, pour fiMcourai/cr les autrcs. 
There has been a mania lately for spy-hunting. 
It looks so very patriotic to arrest a man on the 
plea that he. is loitering about to report our move- 
ments to 'tfie Germans. You have had a lucky 
escape.’ 

And thus talking and laughing — and well I 
could laugh now that I -was rescued — I was led 
to that part of the camp whore luy regiment was 
bivouacked ; and there, for the benefit of my 
hrothor-ofllcers, I had to repeat the whole story 
of iny arrest, which was heartily laughed over. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
cHAFJJEa xni.“ AMoira- the non-combatants. 

It was a stormy day in November; the clouds 
were scudding in dark masses over the sky, parting 
to reveal great threatening cavernous spaces ; the 
leafless trees in the thick plantations at Barrholme 
were bending and shivering, as if deprecating tlie 
cruelty of the wind ; and the murky waves came 
tumbling in upon the rock-hound shore with a 
mighty noise, at once raging and murmuring. 

I Upon the rocks, and along the crest of the sea-wall, 
gulls perched, and others floated with the foam 
on the troubled waves. It was a wild day ; there 
was strife among the elements, and the platform 
among the rocks below the old house of Barrholme 
was wet with the encroaching water, and even the 
brown turf above was flecked with spray. It was 
an unusually high tide, and the whole scene had 
something tumultuous in its aspect, despite the 
solemn gray walls of the house and its loneliness, 
Barrliolnie had been more than ever solitary of I 
late ; there ■was no heart for sociability in that part 
of the country during the war, which had laid the i 
south of Scotland under heavy contribution. The 
young men were in the Crimea, and the homes 
where they were waited for were for the most part 
I grave and still, 

; Very grave and still was David Mervyn’a home 
! that day. The wind was so high, that the sound 
I of wheels coming along the carriage-road could not 
; he heard within doors, and ever and anon a window 
in an upper story of the old house would he 
raised, and Marion Graeme would put her head out, 
holding back her curls, which the wind tossed ahorxt 
wildly, to look and listen. Marion had looked out 
several times in vain before her impatient expec- 
tation was rewarded ; hut at last she discerned, 
through the hare stems of the trees, a carriage 
advancing rapidly. She jwatched it for a few 


moments, theij ■^vavc.'d her hand in gi'etding In its 
occupant, closed the window, and ran down-stairs 
to the ontrancc-hall. Almost immediately the 
carriage stopped, and Anne Oairnes stepped out. 
Her face wus (juite cnhmrless, hut she was calm ; 
and as she and Marion held each uLher in a close 
embrace, she said : ‘ You have news. Wliat is it V 

‘ 0 Anne, he is dauge,rously woiuided !’ 

Anne’s arms tightened their clasp, and the two 
young women stood a])eechless ; then each released 
the other with a shuddering sigh. 

‘ Come up at once to my room/ said Marion. ‘ I 
cannot take you to mamma now. She will not see 
any one to-day, and Gordon is with my father.’ 

‘ How do they hear it ?’ 

‘ My father, pretty well ; hut mauinra seems 
turned to stone.’ 

‘ You knew it, I suppose, from an official source 
only?’ 

‘Yes; we cannot hear anything more for some 
days.’ 

Then Anne and Marion went to Grmine’s 
room ; and while David l^Iervyn’s .sister made her 
moan freely, indulging in the very fretfuluess of 
sorrow, which the sight of her mother's stony grief 
had repressed, the woman wdio loved him had to 
hoar it as best she might, and to endeavour to con- 
sole her Irieud, who needed strength and consola- 
tion luueh less than she needed them. The news 
of the magnificent ‘ hlunder/ known in the cata- 
logue of famous feats as the Iklakliiva Charge, had 
reached Barrholme on the preceding evening in a 
letter carefully written by a personage of high 
official rank, who ■was a friend of Lady Miervyu’s, 
and had had sufficient thoughtfulness tlius to break 
the shock to her of the public announcement. Mrs 
Gimme had arrived a few days previously on a 
visit to her old home, and she had immediately 
despatched a message to the Tors, req^uesting that 
Anno Cairnes would come to her at once. The, 
Timiis would reach them iu the afternoon, hut it 
could give them no news ; they had before thorn 
the hardest of all tasks, that of waiting. 

Not one of the melancholy group assemhied at 
Barrholme could have told afterwards how the time 
passed. Happily, Sir Alexander supplied his wife 
with so much oociipation in attending to him-- for 
liis grief and anxiety took the expressive form of 
gout — that she had absolutely no lei.surc, and .^?he 
bore her burden, after the first shock of its im- 
position, with silent courage, giving the ,youngt‘r 
women to understand that they must not talk to lu'r 
on the subject of which they wore all thiiddug and 
that she preferred their absence, 'fliey ‘could not 
help her with Sir Alexander ’ was a plu-asc raiuiliur 
to the hearing of Anne and Marion since the re- 
spective childhood of the friouds, and they recog- 
nised the truth it conveyed. ]S’'ohody had ever 
lielped Lady Mervyn with Sir Alexander since 
she had undertaken the unequal yoke which their 
marriage bond bad proved to be. Gordon Gruuue 
was a very good fellow indeed, hut ho did not 
feel, or pretend to feel, tliat the news from Sclais- 
topol was the one solitary interest in life ; and 
therefore, though he was attentive to his father-iu- 
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law, land and sympathetic to Lad 3 '' Mervyn, and 
far from positively cross with his Atife, he was a 
p;ood deal bored, in addition to being a little sorrow- f 
iul, and he found it expedient to ‘ take himself out i 
of file way’ of the women by going out with the I 
gamekeeper a good deal. As he usually made this ' 
considerate provision for their comfort immediately 
after breakfast, and did not come in until it was 
dark, and. as his combined feelings of boredom dis - 1 
piosed him to retire early in the evening, Anne and 
Marion found themselves very much alone. They 
read aloud sometimes, with a fair semblance of 
attention, the one to the task, of reading, the other 
to that of listening, and they availed themselves 
of that blessed resource, needlework. They went I 
out, when the weather permitted, and walked hy 
the seaside, for the most part silently. The time j 
seemed to he interniinahle, hut it passed for all 
that, and the news came. It was. better than they 
had dared to hope for. David Mervyn had not 
died of his wounds, hut had been taken to the 
hospital at Scutari. He had survived the voyage, 
and was, though still in a dangerous state, living, 
wlien the latest despatches were sent from the seat 1 
of war. This information had been also communi- 
cated to Lady Mervyn hy her friend in high official 
authority, and she allowed the letter to pass into 
the hands of Marion and Anne, after she and Sir 
Alexander had read it. It was a brief letter, and 
in addition to the statement just repeated, it con- 
tained nothing beyond a line of postscript to the 
following effect : ‘ You will lie sorry to learn that 
Colonel Morris has died of his wounds.’ The dead 
officer was David Mervyn’s colonel, and, as his 
mother knew, her son’s 'most intimate and trusted 
friend. 

‘ 'What a big parcel they do an official letter up 
into,’ said Mai’ibn Graeme" to Anne Oairnes, when 
they hud enjoyed the relief from the deadly fear 
which had been hanging over them, sufficiently to 
admit of their talking of anything else. ‘When 
Crawford took it out of the hag, I made sure there 
were two or three letters iu the envelope, and I 
wondered how that could be, for surely David 
could not have written to us.’ 

‘ Of course not. It is only the official waste of 
stationery.’ 

Nohodj’- ever beheld the opening of her corre- 
spondence hy Lady Mervyn, From very early 
days, when her experience of the troubles and 
difficulties of her married life had set in, she 
had learned to expect more annoyance than 
pleasure from the receipt of letters, and, partly 
from pride, partly from prudence, she had made it 
an invariable rule that no observer should ever 
have an opportunity of guessing which of those 
feelings was produced in any given instance. The 
invariable rule of the house was, that her maid 
took Lady Mlu’vyn’s letters to her, placed them 
! beside her, and left the room while her ladyship 
I read them. Even the exceptional circumstances 
I could not embolden Marion to break through the 
1 cstiiblished custom, and she and Anne had been 
oldiged to wait, with all the patience they could 
muster, until it should please Lady Mervjm^ to 
communicate to them the contents of tlic official- 
looking document, A\’-hich Mrs Crawford regarded 
with somewhat of the respect with which Miggs 
eyed Gabriel Varden’s sword. They were not 
kept in suspense long ; the letter was brought 
to them iu a lew minutes, hpt, to Marion’s sur- 




prise and disappointment, Crawford was also the 
bearer of an intimation "that Lady Mervyn felt 
unable to see any one just then. 

‘ Does mamma mean me ? ’ asked Marion, 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; every one. Her ladjnship has had 
a had night, and wants to he quiet. I have closed 
the shutters again, and she is not to he disturbed.’ 

‘I should have liked to see her relief about 
David,’ said Marion, thoughtfully, to Anno, ‘I 
daresay she is very much overcome hy it, however, 
and mamma never can hear any one to see her 
when she has lost her self-command. It is ve3y 
strange, but such is her nature. I don’t think she 
would mind Crawford’s seeing her in a state of 
agitation half so much as she would mind my 
doing so,’ 

‘ Is she equally reticent with your brother 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, I think so, in all matters of fesling.’ 

It was some hours after the arrival of the official 
letter that Marion Gimme made the observation 
above related concerning its pompous bulk. Lady 
Mervyn had not yet made her appearance in 
the drawing-room, and as the luncheon-hour was 
approaching, Marion thought she might now go to 
lier mother’s room without any risk of distur'bing 
her. She knocked at the door, and was told to 
‘come in.’ 

Lady Mervjm’s bedroom was one of the oldest in 
the house, and its aspect was somewhat gloomy, 
even twenty years ago, when the luxuriousness of 
the modern style, the decoration and the furniture 
which turn the sleeping apartments of the present 
into fairy scenes of beauty, wealth, elegance, and 
coquetry, had not invaded the ancient customs to 
any great extent. The long, but not lofty chamber 
was panelled alteniately in carved oak and in 
tapestry, and the curtains of the plumed bed 
which stood in the recess were also made of 
tapestry. The floor was of polished oak, the 
mantelpiece was of black marble, and all the fur- 
niture Avas heavy, sombre, valuable, and ancient. 
Opposite to the recess in Avhich the bed stood, a 
door-cut in tlie tapestried AV'all, and whicli 
seriouslj'- disturbed, when it Avas opened, the 
figures of Eliczer and Eehecca, Avhose meeting at 
the well formed the subject ^ of the picture in 
needlcAvork — communicated Avith a dressing-room 
from Avhich admittance AA^as gained to Sir Alex- 
ander Mervyn’s bedroom and his dressing-room 
beyond. The four rooms opened by their respec- 
tive doors on a corridor overlooking the grand 
staircase, on the inside, and by their long, narroAV 
Avindows on the iron balcony AA'hich Avas connected 
with the turrets, on the outside. These four rooms 
noAv formed, for many months of each year in 
succession, the solo domain of the invalid owner of 
Barrholmo, of the once AVcll-knoAvn viveur, for 
Avliom the Avorldhad become so narrow ; and Lady 
Mervyn might he said for the most part to live 
Avithin them also. An oak bureau, of old-fashioned 
and cumbrous form, but beautifully carved, occu- 
pied one corner of Lady Mervyn’s 'bedroom, where 
it interrupted the tapestry hangiugs, and sup- 
ported a long line of prim porcelain vases ; 
precious things from Japan, Avhen Japan Avas a 
mysterious, almost a mythical country. 'When 
Marion Greoine entered her mother’s room, she 
found her seated in a black oak chair Avith a pain- 
fully upright tapestry back, in front of this ancient 
repository of dead and living joys, loves, soituavs, 
cares, and resj>onsibilities, Abright Avood-fire Imruod 
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iiii the low grate, and some aslies upon the hearth 
indicated that Lady Mervyii had been destroying 
papers. A jiumber of documents were spread out 
upon the desk before her, and a long letter in her 
own handwriting lay folded upon the blotting- 
book. At sight of her mother’s face, Marion 
started, it was so pale and rigid. The lips were 
set, and a lucd frown contracted the brow, which 
could assume, as Marion well knew, no common 
sternuess, but which was now stampedj as she 
instantly recognised, with deep and searching pain. 

‘0 mother!’ exclaimed Marion, ‘what is the 
matter ? What ails yon ? Are you ill V 
‘ No, my dear,’ said Lady Morvyn, ‘I am not ill. 
I liare been busy, and could not come down, that 
iardl.’ : ^ 

‘ But you look quite iU, and in such trouble too. 
Surely you* are relieved about David. The news 
is better than we dared to hope. Is it not? 
Anne and I have hardly dared to speak of it, to 
tell even each other what we feared, and now, 
surely you and papa are Impeful ; arc you not V 
She ventured to be more caressing than usual to 
ber mother, and kneeled down beside her chair, 
taking hold of her white, dry, slender hands. i 
‘ I— I don’t know, Marion. Ho is not dead, but i 
there is, in truth, no more than that’ | 

‘ No more than that ! But is not that every- 1 
tbing ? He is not dead, and the first report was 
“dangerously,” and by the general’s letter it. was 
evident they believed desperately, “ wounded.” I 
am sure he is xocovoring, mother ! I am sure 
whenever there is a little time gained, there is 
hope, and with such health and strength as 
David’s, there is almost certainty. The colonel, 
wounded at the same time — they only said 
“severely” in Ms case — is dead, you see, mother, 
and our David is living.’ 

* fVas living, when the despatch left, Marion.’ 

‘I know, I know ; but it means everything ; it 
You must not give way now, mother, 


I often think her reserve must lie a great trial 
to you, Marion. 1 don’t know how I should bear 
it, if it were my case.’ 

‘It is hard to bear,’ said Clarion; ‘but I am, 
I suppose, used to it, Gordon urnl 1. olleu specu- 
late upon tbe cause of it, for b(', insists that it 
is not natural, and we think she must hpo had 
some early troubles to hide, and so acquired the 
habit. She will never alter it now but I have 
often thought, if there wore any one in the -world 
who could thoroughly win my mother’^ conlidence, 
it would be you. She is certainly fend of you, 
and I liavo often noticed that she obstirv'e.s you 
very closely.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Anne, rather tr(nuulously“-.for 
she dreaded close observation by David’s motlier — 
‘I can hardly believe that; -there is not much 
about me to observe.’ 

‘At all events, there’s nothing you want to 
hide,’ said Marion, in a gayer tone -than any that 
had been heard in her voice for some days ; *' so 
you need not mind, even if it is not a fancy of 
mine. And now, I must get ready to go out, for 
I promised to meet Gordon at; the Point at three.’ 

‘ And I have to write to papa,’ said Anne. 


CtlAl'l’ER XIV.-~1113VI0AWU>. 

Marion had gone out, and Anne was writing in 
her own room, when a-n une.\.pectud summons 
reached her, Lady Morvyn sent Orau'furd to re- 
quest that Miss Oairnes would come to her at 
once. : 

Anne found Lady Mervyn, not as Marion had 
found her, seated before her bureau, but standing 
1 in the middle of her dressing-room, and Burrounded 
by signs of packing, the in-emouitory symptoms 
of a journey. In answer to Anne’s look of inquiry 
and surprise, Lady Mervyu bade her be scaled, 
and said : ‘ I am going to London, Anne. 1 bavo 
; made up rny mind. After thinking it over for 
son.ie time, 1 have determined to go.’ 

‘ Going to London ! ’ repeated Anno, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ And Sir Alexander V 

‘lie is, of course, not going with me. You 
Icuow the state he is iu renders it impossible. 
But ho is better, and I can leave him in Clarion’s 
charge without uneasiness, for a few days --more 
especially as you will be here with her. And I 
feel that I mmt go.’ 

Lady IMervyn spoke with emphasis and im- 
patience, such as Anne had never heard in her 
tones before, and there was ^such evident, -no 
longer controlled, sullering in her manner, that all 
Anne’s ready fears and sympathies were awakened. 

‘Is there anything more?’ she asked. ‘Have 
you heard anything new ? ’ 

‘ Since this morning ? No. How could I ? 
There is but one thing now to hoar ; and that 
news could not fcllovv the other so (p-iickly. I 
am going to .London, Anne, because 1 lyusfc get 
away ibr a little while. I fool I need some'cliauge, 
and there is a wtuning to me iu tlie consciousiuiss. 
I must not resist it, or 1 shall have, an illness, 
such as I had many yi'ars ago, alter vi time of great 
troiihle, when I had the same sort of feeling, and 
resisted it. _ I want to go to London, iu order to 
see some of the people who are. going out to the 
Crimea, and to send onfc things which 1 know David 
must need, but will not ask for.’ 

All tliis Lady Morvyn said hurriedly, and witli- 
ont inoctiug Annie’s steadfast gaxic. 


does indeed. „ ^ , , 

you have kept up so well during tlie really dread- 
ful time. Now, please God, David will recover, 
and be invalided home.’ 

Marion, wdio was too honest, sensible, and 
womanly, to bo in the least susceptible to ideas 
of martial glory, especially where her brother 
was concerned, gave vent to this unheroic aspira- 
tion with much hirvonr. But it did not lighten 
the look of care in her mother’s eyes, or unbend 
her painful Irown. 

‘It may be so, my dear ; God grant it !’ This 
■was all that Lady Mervyu said ; and Marion, 
though she went on talking cheerfully to her 
mother, soon perceived that her abstraction was 
•not then, at all events, to be dispersed, and thought 


it hestjto leave her. Lady Meivyn said she 
not go down to luncheon, and M.arion rejoined 
Anne— after she had made a brief visit to Sir Alex- 
ander, whom she found much more cheerful than 
her mother—- with a vague fear that Lady Mervyn 
was yielding at last to the physical effects of the 
lengthened trial she had been midergoiug, and 
failing ilL 

‘Who could wonder at it if she did?’ said 
Anne. ‘ When I think of the monotony and the 
confinement of her life, to say notliiug of all this 
late suffering ami suspense, I am astonished at her 
strength ; and shall certainly not he surprised if it 
should break down now. And I should he all the 
less surprised, because your mother is so reserved. 
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‘ Crawford can finish, now/ she continued. ‘ I 
am going to take very little lugl^age with me. 
Come into the next room, my dear ; I want to give 
you a few directions, which I can depend on you ' 
to hoar in mind much better than I can on Marion.' , 

‘ Are you going soon ? ’ asked Anne, as she 
followed. Lady Mervyn into her bedroom, and the i 
door was closed, upon Crawford and the truirks. 

‘ Immediately. I shall take the carriage all ' 
the way to Ijuuifrics, sleep there to-night, and go , 
on in tile jnorning.’ 

Anne’s increasing surprise rendered her really 
powerless to speaki She could hardly have de- 
scribed her thoughts — ^if thoughts they could be 
called — which were rather vague impressions of 
the insulliciency of Lady Mervyn’s motives fox- 
such prompt action, and of the feverish rest- 
lessness foreign to her nature, xvhich was im- 
pelling her to it. Lady Mervyn motioned her 
tp a seat beside the iire, and lier glance fell idly 
on the hearth, on which lay a lai-ger heap of 
ashes than tliat which Marion had noticed. 
Among them was a square scrap of nnconsunied 
j.iaper, written over in a hand, which Anne recog- 
xiiscd. It was Lady Mervyn’s own. This scrap 
was all that remained of the long letter which she I 
had written that morning, and had subsequently | 
destroyed. Anne seemed to know this, in some ' 
rnguc, inexjilicable way ; and to discern that this 
resolution to go to London, so suddenly taken, 
•was ■ a change of iilan. But, why there should 
have been a plan, or what it concerned, she had 
no notion, and she strove with, the curiosity which 
t empted her to unwn.rrantable speculation. There 
was an awkward pause. At length Lady Mervyn 
stiid : ‘I am. so Jiiiile used to giving way to lancios, 
that no doubt you are surprised I should do so 
now ; but so it is ; I am yielding to a iaucy. 
IMarioxi will not be in xxntil it will bo nearly time 
fur mo to set oll^ and I shall not bu able to explahx 
aiiylhing to her.’ 

‘ You will take Crawford and Jame-s ? ’ 

‘ Crawford only.’ 

Anne did not venture to ask how Sir Alexander 
had taken the announcement of Lady Mervyn’s 
intention, but her ladyship’s next words informed 
her. 

‘Sir Alexander is quite pleased and relieved 
that I have made up my mind to go to London ; 
and he does not seem to fear my leaving him at 
all. The chief points that will have to be attended 
to are — * 

And then Lady Mervjni proceeded to give Anne 
snxxdry instructions, which it is here unnecessary 
to retail. When she hail concluded, and Arne 
had assured her that every recommendation should 
receive the utmost attention, she came to what 
•was evidently her chief object. 

‘ I am feeling nervous,’ she said, ‘ and far from 
well, ’and I should be very glad to escape ques- 
tioning and discussion. Will you, my dear Anne, 
meet ilarion and her husband, wlien they return, 
and tell them that 1 atu going, axxd that I hope 
they will not make a fuss about it 'i ’ 

Anne promised that she would do this ; and 
shortly afterwards Lady Mervyn went to Sir 
Alexu'uder’s room, lea-viug Anne to intercept 
Itl avion and Gordon. Puzzled, and vaguely un- 
easy as she felt, Anno could hardly help smiling 
at tlie notion of any one’s venturing to ‘make a 
fuss’ aboixt anything which Lady Mervyn chose 


to do, whether she should also choose to account 
for it or not. 

Neither then, nor ever, did she choose to explain 
more fully than she had explained it to Ainu, her 
departure from Barrholme for London on that 
dark evening in November. It was not until she 
was alone in her bedroom at the Kimj’s jb'rns 
hotel at Dumfries, the long drive at an end, and 
her isolation from all familiar objects complete, 
that Lady Mervyn loosed the chain with which 
she had bound herself, and gave free vent to the 
hitherto strongly controlled emotions of her soul. 

Then it seemed as though in her sorrow she had 
found _ her yonthfulness again ; the dullness of 
her middle age, its wayworn evenness, disappeared, 
and the mother’s grief, the mother’s wounded 
pride, betrayed trust, and ruined hopes were 
expressed in frantic sobs and teans ; tire translation 
into sound of the letter which she had written 
in the morning, but by an exercise of cooler judg- 
ment had revoked, and which now lay in ashes mi 
the hearth of her vacant room at Barrholme, For 
Lady Mervyn knew the truth now. Marion's 
random shot had hit the blot. The big official 
letter had contained an inclosure, which her 
mother’s eyes only had seen. The inclosure was , 
the story of David Mervyn’s marriage, written by ' 
himself on the night of the twenty-fourth of | 
October, the night before the charge of the Ijiglit * 
Brigade at Balaklava ; written with all the urgent 
and affectionate .solemnity of a last appeal from an 
only son to a mother of whose love and forgive-, 
ne.ss he was well assured. 

‘We shall get our chance to-morrow, dearest 
mother,’ he wrote ; ‘ we .shall realise the alternative 
of onr somewhat braggart device, “ Death or Glory,” 
for that we shall go into action I am well assured 
by one who knows. So this may be the last word 
of mine that can ever reach yon from this side of 
the grave. Indeed, it must he, for if I come off all 
right to-morrow, you will never receive it j but if 
I meet with a soldier’s fate, it will tell you all that 
■is in my heart, and the only secret I have ever 
kept from yon. Aid it will tell you more than 
tliat, dear mother; it udll tell yon that I am not 
quite gone from you, not altogether lost to you. In 
telling you that there are others whose inalienable 
title to your love and care is that they are my 
wife and child, this sad letter will bring you 
consolation.’ 

It might have done so if, indeed, he liad been 
Idlled in the charge of the Six Hundred. His 
motlier felt that, after the first swift shock and 
keen pang of the revelation ; but it brought her no 
consolation now, only inexpressible niortilication 
and bitterness, and the horrid torture of nnboar- 
ablo anger with the son who might even then be 
dying ; the son over every hour of whose li’fe luu* 
luiseralile memory travelled, forcing her to find 
this one defalcation from duty, this one deception, 
unpardonable as it was unexampled. Never had 
her habitual self-command and reserve with all 
about her stood Lady Mei'vyn in. such stead us on 
that morning. She had nut betrayed herself for 
an instant, while her lieart was convulsed witli 
pain tuid bitterness. For this she had suffered, 
and sacrificed so niucli ; for this — that her .soil 
should. have deceived her, should have been for 
months a living lie before her face, and have ren- 
dered all her efforts useless ! What would be 
the good of it all now '? When David should find 
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out the truth, when lie should know how his 
father had impoverished hiin, ami how his mother 
had striven to resuscitate his fortunes, he would 
have put the. one insuperable obstacle in the way 
by his own act, ni,s marriage with a low-born and 
portionless woman must bring loss of position to 
comjdete the decadence which had commenced in 
the lo,ss of wealth. Keenly as she felt this, and 
Lady Mervyn was of a nature to feel it with the 
utmost keenness, she sulfered more, perhaps, in 
the first few hours of her freshly revealed misery, 
from the torture of jealousy and trust betrayed, 
than from the material aspect of her son’s decep - 1 
tion. She loved him with the strong, concentrated i 
devotion of a nature which had been narrowed 
by adverse influences, and she knew in her inmost 
heart that it would have been hard for her to 
bear his marriage, even if he married entirely to 
her satisfaction, even if he had married Anne 
Cairn es, whom she would have chosen to be bis 
wife. She never denied to herself the existence 
of this mean jealousy, nor did she try to palliate 
it, by calling it a ‘sacred weakness.’ Lady 
Mervyn was no hypocrite; and when she told 
lies, as we have seen she did sometimes, it was 
always with reluctance and difficulty. ‘ 11 n’y a ricn 
de si comniun ipic de faire le mat pour Ic plnisir 
de le faire,’ says the atheist, Prosper Merimee, 
to the unknown lady who had the terrible mis- 
fortune to be Ms friend and correspondent ; and it 
is perhaps one of those truths wdiich the devil has 
the power of revealing to his disciples ; but the 
doing of evil for the pleasure of it never goes with 
a nature capable of great self-sacrifice in any direc- 
tion. True, such natures are not ‘ common,’ Lady 
Mervyn’s was one of them ; and she possessed the 
defects of her qualities. 

David Mervyn’s letter had been forwarded by 
mistake. It was found, sealed and directed, among 
the papers in his tent ; and his servant had zealously 
despatched it, while David lay delirious, and far 
away from the world of realities. It told his 
mother all, pleaded as his strongest motive for con- 
cealment, her own incessant injunctions to avoid 
aMtating his father, but never for a moment 
aclniitted a regret for his marriage, or the most 
' dimly glimmering possibility that his sense of 
filial obedience ought to have extended to abstin- 
ence from that marriage, in view of his parents’ dis- 
pleasure. The letter was a manly, frank, tender, 
and eloquent one ; a production such as David 
Mervyn would have been amazed to find he had 
written, if he could have read it in after-days, 
a fitting utterance of the last words he intended it 
to be. It concluded with an urgent entreaty that 
his mother would go to his wife— his widow— and 
comfort her, if indeed she might be comforted, 
and take her and the child to her heart before 
she should make his father aware that he had 
not died childless. He implored his mother 
not to lose an hour about doing this ; in the 
frenzy of her de.spair, who could say what lu.s 
Lucy raight clo; she must have all the support 
and consolation his family could give her, so soon 
as they could possibly be extended to her. This ' 
injunction his motheiy on second thoughts (her 
first had found utterance in the letter which she 
had afterwards destroyed), determined to fulfil. 
Under any circumstances, it would bo the wisest 
course to lake ; and she must not lose an hour in 
taking it. Who could tell what low people, like 

' ~ 


this woman and her relative.'?, might do, in the way 
of a public exposure of David’s folly, if they wm’o 
frightened abofit their own interi'.slsf Such was 
the effect w'hich David’.s de.sori])tiou of bis wiio’s 
character and disposition, written, with all the 
simple, earnest gravity of a last dcclaraiioii, had 
had npou his raotlior i 

Lady Mervyn was oji her -way lo aw; .Lucy. 

E 0 S C 1 0 .TM A K I A. 

Ox the 24i.h of Augufit 1871, at .‘17 .Aiii]itlull 
Square, William Hemy West Deity, in his (dgUty- 
third year, disappeared from the .stage of the world. 
When newspaper readers saw the aiuiounceuu'nfc 
recently, some of them, perhaps, wondered who 
the person could bo ; a still greater muubcr p>ass('d 
over the matter unheeded ; while a very few, chieiiy 
elderly persons, with long ineinorio.'i, amcalled to 
mind the period when a hoy, under tlio preleulious 
designation of the Yoimj 'Roscim, drove the theatre- 
going public nearly wild witli exeituiiieut, and 
liocketed.in a few weeks as nifiny thousand guineas 
as a sterling actor would have been glad to obtain 
in an equal immber of ye.'irs. The 'Foiuig Eos- 
cius’ was born near Shrewsbury, on the bJtli of 
September 17!)l, and vvas of iiigldy respectable 
parentage. The family sliortly nfterw.ards removed 
to Lisburn, in Ireland. The boy, William Henry 
West, grew up at homo and at school much as 
other boys do. His father took liim to the theatre 
at Belfast in 1802, to sec Pkano. With the im- 
pressionability of a quick lad in his elovcnUi year, 
his whole heart and soul were smitten by tiro mag- 
nificent performance of Mrs Siddons as Mvint. 
Day hy day, week by week, he could tlihik of 
little else ; school, meals, and games tdl fell into 
comparative disfavour, as being far beneath the 
dignity of .sublime stage hGroe.s and heroines. Tins 
tendency grew till the autumn of the following 
year ; when the manager of the HeHast theatre, 
hearing of the enthusiasm of young blaster Betty, 
and wanting some novelty for the dead season, 
made an oiler — which the family accepted. The 
youngster made his debut as Osman, in the play of 
Zara, being designated in the bills, ‘ ayomiggontle- 
mau, only eleven years of age.’ The novelty of 
the venture, and the interesting appearance of the 
young actor, brought him at once into favour j 
which was further increased by bis perfoTinance of 
Hollo,Young]srorval,aud.Romeo. He at once became 
a theatrical comet, meteor, warrdering star, travel- 
ling to different, .Irish towns, and craiaming the 
theatres whenever he appeared, Scottish mairagers 
then caught hold of him, and managers at Fjik 
and other theatres in the north of England-- certain 
that the treasury would be benefited by the attnu;- 
tion of the phenomenon. As he went fx-oiii town 
to town, his fame preceded him— the fa.jnc {d‘ the 
‘Young Eoscius,’ copied from the luuuc of tlie 
most famous among the known actow in ancient 
time.s. It was at Birmhigbam that tin*. Ro.'^du- 
luania (as Lord Byron c.aHed it.) came to it.s height. 
Even the Stiift'ordshire’ minor.s aiifl colliers heard 
of the j iivenile Avonder. A .story is told o f a collier 
■who, determined to sec what it all meant, put on a 
clean face and a clean shirt, and trudged along to 
Birmingham.^ A brother collier, .astouished to .see 
him so purified in the luiddh; (>f the week, said : 

‘ Oi say, siree, where be’est thee gwaiii 'I ’ ‘ Oi’iu 
agwain to Brummajum.’ ‘What be’est agwain 
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there for?’ ‘Oi’ni aL,nvain to see the Young 
Itocus.’ ‘ What ? ’ ‘ 6i tell thee oi ’m agwain 

to see the Yomig Itocns.’ ‘ Is it aloive ? ’ 

The London managers were not likely to ignore 
such an attraction. There were sterling actors both 
at Drury Lane and at Covent Garden • hut a new 
phenQmen<.in, avIio was sure to fill the house, was 
not to bo neglected. They hid against each other ; 
until at huigth Covent Garden engaged Master 
Hetty for thirty nights, at the enormous salary of 
a hundred guineas per night, with two free benefits. 

A momentous day was December 1, 1804, when 
the hoy made his first appearance in London, as 
Achmet, in Barharossa. The difterent avenues to 
Covent Garden Theatre were partly occupied at the 
early hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were completely filled at three ; at four, the Piazza 
was crammed nearly as far as Eusseil Street ; and 
the eager candidates for admission filled all the 
passages, and a considerable portion of Bow Street, 
on the other side of the theatre. The confusion 
thiit prevailed when the doors were thrown open 
was fearful. In aboirt seven minutes it was 
announced, by hoards held up at all the pay- 
places, that the house was full. This information 
did not satisfy the outsiders ; the pressure and 
struggle continued, long after there was any chance 
left of even seeing the stage. Tlie tumult in the 
house was excessive ; the orchestra could hardly 
he heard ; and it was some time before the shrieks, 
screams, shoutings, and vituperations subsided 
sufficiently to allow the performance to go on 
quietly. 

And, now, what did the critics say ? We have 
searched out the Times, to ascertain how one of 
the leading newspapers spoke of Master Betty. 
It was in terms of the highest eulogy, such as 
would gratify the boy-prodigy to the utmost 
extent of his ambition and vanity. Although tall 
for his ago, ho was still only a lad of thirteen ; 
hut of this lad the phrase.s used were such as the 
followung ; ‘ Coiintenance extremely haud.some ; ’ 
‘eye filled with fire and intelligence;’ ‘action 
graceful and appropriate ; ’ ‘ voice of much com- 
pass and variety, filling every part of the house, 
aiid without rant;’ ‘jnoofs of sound judgment 
visible in every scene ; ’ ‘his performance evinced 
the various workings of a superior and intelligent 
mind ; ’ ‘ his attitudes are graceful and striking as 
painting or .sculpture could supply ; ’ ‘ throughout 
the whole of the performance he manifested 
powers, genius, and discrimination that are scarcely 
credible.’ The Times was not so great a gun, in 
size or in power, in 1804 as in -1874 ; hut still it 
was something to he spoken of in such terms in 
such a paper. 

Tlie ladies of the aristocracy were afraid to go 
on the opening night, lest there should ho a crush ; 
hut in tho following -week they attended in full 
force ; and the house was crammed almost to 
suffocation on each evening. No matter what 
character the phenomenon played — Osman, 
Achmet, Norval, Hamlet — ^the admiration was 
enthusiastic, and the a]3plause unbounded. One 
impersonation, that of Belirn, drove the Londoners 
always mad. It was, however, pretty generally 
felt tliat spasmodic and bombastic melodramas 
were better suited to him than the higher-toned 
plays of Shakspeare. The Times praised his 
Young Norval still more highly than it had 
praised his Achmet ; and the Prince of Wales 


(afterwards George lY.) attended frequently, and 
expressed his approval in unmistakable terms. 
Even on the fifth night there was such a wild 
crush for admission, that the lobby doors were 
burst in, and hundreds of persons got into box- 
places for which tliey had not paid. The (JoAmiit 
Garden manager having arranged with the lad 
and his friends for the first week in DecembiU’, 
and the rest of the engagement after Christmas, 
there was an interval of two or three weeks. The 
Drury Lane manager filled up this gap by a 
separate engagement ; and the Master Betty who 
acted at one house on Saturday the 8th, came out 
at the other on Monday the 10th, with the more 
sonorous designation of the Young Eoscius, and 
with the same vast audience as before. 

How many times the hoy, lad, or you|h received 
a hundred guineas per night for his services, or 
how soon he had to lower his terras, we do not 
know ; hut he or his friends must have received an 
enormous sum in all, for country managers com- 
peted for him whenever he was not wanted at 
the Theatres Eoyal. Very few judicious criticisms 
appeared; the excited public ibr a time did not 
want them, and would not have believed them. 
One correspondent to the Times made, however, 
some sensible observations : ‘I :own I could wish 
this interesting and extraordinary youth m' ere with- 
drawn from the public. A few years are necessary, 
not only to mature his various powers, but to 
develop his person, and to render his constitution 
equal to the exertions of the stage. Then let him 
resume his post, and re-enter on his brilliant 
career.’ 

As year after year advanced, and the boy 
changed into a youth, and the youth into a man, 
there was an intiM-mediate period when the voice 
‘broke,’ and rendered him unable to speak well on 
the stage. Whether, as a young man of one-and- 
twenty, he believed he would have a irew lease of 
public favour, or whether he was persuaded by the 
entreaties of friends, certain it is that he resumed 
his performances — coming out at Bath as Mr Bettj’" 
in February 1812. Tho plain fact was irow made 
manifest, that the change from boy to man had made 
him a diiferent being, so far as concerned attractive- 
ness to the public. As the Earl of Essex, as Achmet, 
as Hamlet, he showed himself little more than n 
commonplace young man, somewhat stout in build. 
A Bath journalist said ; ‘It would have been un- 
fair to have given a decided opinion about Betty 
on his first appearance ; but after he has acted 
Hamlet, it may he said, without any scruple, that 
he is the worst actor w'ho ever came before the 
public (except iu a part for trial) as a first-rate per- 
former.’ Bad fare this for one who had been 
almost idolised as a boy. 

In November of the same year (1812) he came 
before a London audience as an adult, not having 
acted here since 1806, when he was in his fifteenth 
year. Let us hoAv go to the same newspaper as 
before, and sec in what terms the 'Times sj^oke 
of him ; the writer may or may not have been the 
same critic, hut there is no reason to doubt that 
lie went to the performance with a willingness to 
he just and impartial. He reported that ‘j\Ir 
Betty’s exertions throughout the play were anxious 
and eager ; and no symptom either of carelessness 
or diffidence was sufiered to come between him and 
his fate. Diligence is a valuable cpality, hut it is 
not the only one ; and we are afraid that, with all 
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our jjropensitv to praise, our panegyric must not 
go luucli farther, l^eshles au intellectual and 
poetic mind, a great actor should have a command- 
ing countenance, a speaking eye, a manly form, a 
round and rich voice.’ Hotv far the actor possessed 
tliese qualidcations, we are next told : ‘ It remains 
for those who persist in thinking Mr Betty egnal 
to his fame, to discover how eminence may he, in 
liis person, compatible with the want of them all. 
The person of this actor is not above the middle 
height, corpulent, and with hut moderate pretentions 
either to grace or dignity. His countenance, with- 
out being utterly vacant, is heavy; and his voice, 
without being peculiarly iudistinet, singularly inex- 
pressive.’ This mortifying picture was not remedied 
by that which the critic painted when he had 
seen the actor a second time : ‘ Mr Betty may he a 
useful, an Active, a diligent, or a decent actor ; hut 
with this praise he must he content. Nature has 
denied him the first and simplest materials of 
theatrical excellence ; and art has not given him 
evi'ii the humble compensation that art can give. 
If Mr Betty should succeed, surpirisod as we shall 
be, our surprise shall not diminish our congratula- 
tions ; if he fails, he will have the warning of a 
judgment unpirejudiced, imprartial, and ^ sincere.’ 
‘Such critioisui must have been a hitter pill to the 
young man, whether he returned to the stage with 
the hope of drawing a new lease of renown, or 
simply to increase his income. (Whether his 
enormous earnings as a hoy had been invested for 
his benefit, or had gone into other pockets, we 
have no means of knowing.) Other critics tried to 
give him a good word when they could, but there 
was a general concurrence of opinion concerning 
his merits as an actor who aimed high. Bell’s 
JFeeJdy Messenger, at that time a favourite eight- 
jienny paper for iantily reading, said : ‘Ili-s face is 
round and chuliby ; so that, whatever emotions 
may throb at his heart, they will find it dilliciilt to 
make a visible breach through this stubborn wall 
of flesh and blood.’ This was decidedly a cruel 
cut. 

For twelve years, Mr Betty took his place among 
the actors of the day; now acting leading jiarLs, 
now playing^ secontl to_ some other leader, but 
never exciting enthusiasm among the aud- 
ience, People wondered whether this could he the 
same Betty that had taken all England by storm 
in the days of pei’ukes and hair-]3owder, and 
even speculated whether the heads they adorned 
could have contained any brains. He was the 
same, certaiul 3 ‘, in so iar as regards personal 
identity ; hut the evidence became clear that he 
had never possessed much of that dramatic genius 
that burned in a Garrick or a Kean. He ajjpeared 
in public for the last time, we believe, in 1824, 
when he took leave in a lienefit performance at 
Southampton. It is a very unusual thing for a 
man to live just fifty years in private society, after 
having retired with a competency from a life of 
excitement and imblic notoriety, Mr Betty did 
this ; how he employed himself during those fifty 
years, we have no record. 

Boy-phenomena, juvenile prodigies, do not often 
realise in mature age the promise they held forth 
when young. dYe have had infant Thalias, infant 
Garricks, infant Keans, infant Pagapinis, infant 
pianists, infant orators, in plentiful numbers ; but 
they have have usually had to be content with a 
reputation for mediocrity when they grew up to 
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he men and women. True, a Mozart and a Joachim 
do once now and then appear, more than fullilling 
in mature years the ju'umi.se, of genius .set forth 
when young ; but those rare exceptions do lujt 
disprove the correotutiss (d’ the general rule. 
Nature has her own time for doing each jiart of 
her wonted work, and does not usually do that 
which is typified by jjutting tJio cart before the 
horse. The truth is, tbe tlieatredoviug, jdiiusiu'o- 
going public like novelty ; ami it is by tlii.s_ cause 
that ‘^phenomena’ and ' prodigies’ have their day 
— and then sink into oblivion. 


THE G- E N T L E M A N - E hi I G- R A N T. 
OiT those gentlemen, and they must be very many 
in number, who, in the hour of disgust or depjros- 
sion, or even of hope and ambition, are wont to 
dream a dream of succe.s.sful emigration, Mr Yd 
Stanier has, by the jmhlication of hi.s two volumes 
entitled The GentlGman-Thnigrant, conferrerl u 
great benefit ; he has given them a timely caution, 
and warned them to look, before they hiap. yi,)a 
may jump out of the frying-pan, hut you are 
scarcely better off if you alight iu the fire ; and 
you may avoid Bcylla, but Cliarybdis Is jjeriuqis 
a more objectionable monster. It may be <puite 
true, a.s Mr Stamer .says, that ‘ Damo Britannia i.s 
at the present time pretty much iu the same pre- 
dicament as was the celebrated old lady who lived 
in a shoc—shc has so many children, that' she 
doesn’t know what to do ; ” ’ but her distant eon- 
neetions, Dame Australia and Dame Canada, , and 
many another dame, though willing enough to 
receive, and behave as niotliem to, any of the I'c- 
dundant children who can ‘make themselves gener- 
ally useful,’ will extend nothing hotter than a step- 
motlier’s harsh treatment to the dainty gentleman 
who lias not learnt, or cannot readily learn, to 
swing an axe, to build a shanty, to plant potatoes, 
to raise gardeii-stuif, to put off hi.s gentility, and 
‘ take it rough-and-tumble,’ or wbu, in the alisimce 
of good bone and muscle, and knowledge of tbe 
way in which to employ them, has not their erj_uiv- 
alent — capitfd. For, not to mince matters, ‘the 
only men likely to succeed in the colonies are, 
hesidoB household servants and skilful mechanics, 
capitalists, both large and Binall, and those of 
iron thews and sinews.’ 

There was much point in th(?, observation made 
by an American Imckwoodsman, who was so as- 
tonished at hearing the compound word ‘gentle- 
man-emigrant,’ that he exclaimed : ‘ Why ! what on 
airth’s that? Guesfi, he’s a British iu.stitution.’ 
He is ; and wo may learn, from Mi.- Hlamer’s pagn-.s 
the fate that a, waits that peculiar in.uJtution, as 
regards ‘his daily life, sport.s and pastimes/ in tlie 
Canadas, in Australia, and iu the 'United Btalcs. 

First of all, the gentleman -emigmut must be 
provided, as has already been liinted, tvith the 
proper thews, sinews, and skill iu using them, or 
with so much capital as will reprc'sent their eipiiv- 
alent ; and then he must rid his miml of tln; 
nonsemse which causes many of Ids class to seek 
for ‘a district where there is good society.’ lie 
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.must, in the next place, steer clear of the danger- I 
ous rock called superciliousness ; must not treat 
his ill-bred neighbours with arrogance ; must put | 
hi.s pride in his pocket ; must be not only courteous 
but familiar ; .must be content, in the interchange 
of salutations, with the use of bare suruames with- 
out any prefix ; must not wince at the question, 

‘ How’s the woman 1’ when the health of his lady- 
wife is impaired after, hut must nerve himself to 
answer promptly and heartily: ‘Spry, thankee; 
how ’s yourn 'I ’ He must, furthermore, he careful 
not to run himself aground on the quicksand of 
greed. lie may, ‘ from the lying representations 
that have been made to him,’ have formed ‘the 
most preposterous ideas of the profits to he derived 
from farming ; ’ but ‘ the settler who has only 
a few thousands at command, should he content if, 
in addition to a fair interest on liis capital, he can, 
manage to make a comfortable subsistence.’ He 
must,' lastly, give up all idea of combining sport, 
save to a very moderate extent, with farming ; 
otherwise, he ‘ may rest assured that his farm will 
never be the best paying one of the district, and 
he should consider himself extremely fortunate 
if he do not go to the wall altogether.’ It must be 
romemhered that Mr Stamer spcak.s from personal 
experience ; and he declares solemnly that in all 
his travels he ‘never yet mot with a sporting 
fsettler who was a thriving one.’ It may ho well, 
also, to modify, on his authority, what was said 
about familiarity of speech and manner iu social 
intercourse. What wa.n .'(aid applied only to ‘ in- 
tercourse with th,o neighbouring farmers. With 
hired servants or helps, it is cliffercnt. It is always 
advisable to make them treat you with, ii certain 
amount of respect, and with a little tact, this can 
be managed even in the United States.’ 

Now let us ‘ cat-head our anchor, top our boom, 
find till away for the shores,’ first of all, of America ; 
for our gentlomau-emigrant is hound for tlie 
Canadas. In what part of the ship shall Ave look 
for him? If he he a married man, Avith a few 
thousands to his credit, ‘the cabin is the proper 
place ; ’ but if his ‘ capital is limited to a few 
hundreds,’ and he be unmarried, he should ‘go 
intermediate or steerage.’ In either case, ‘the 
passage is a short one ; ’ and, ‘ if he be of the right 
stufi^’ he Avill have forgotten all discomforts, and 
have recovered his spirits, Avhen Ave bid him fare- 
Avell ‘ on the Avluirf at Montreal,’ leave him our 
uddre.ss, and promise to pay him a visit so soon as 
he lets us know that he is settled doAVii and can 
receive us. 

And first, let us suppose him to be a married 
man, Avitli a fcAV thousands. He has ‘ purchased a 
superior two-hundred-aud- fifty-acre farm iu Canada 
"West and, after a lapse of some eighteen months, 
Ave take a run down to see for ourselves how he 
fares. It is AAdnter, and Ave lind him, ‘ scarcely 
rijcoguisahle in his hooded .fur-coat,’ aAvaiting us at 
the railAAny station, Avhence ‘ Ave have a six-mile 
(.hive before us,’ a clistance Avhich his ponies, draAV- 
iug a s'J,eigh, cover ‘ under forty minutes.’ The road 


is hard and smooth ; the heavenly vault is of the 
violet’s blue ; the silvery moon sheds a goutle 
light ; the frosty air is pure and exhilarating ; tlie 
snoAV sparkles like precious stones ; the pines bend 
gracefully under their hoary burden; the gigantic 
icicles glitter and flash, as AA'e pass them by at a 
rattling pace. Before long ‘ we turn in at an open 
gate-Avay, and the Avhite farm-house, Avith its barns 
and out-buildings, stands before us ; shutters 
are opened, a curtaiir is draAA'n aside, the bright fire- 
Uglit comes streaming forth, casting a rud(ly gloAv 
on the suow-covered ground, and, as we pull up at 
the door, Ave perceive the pleasant English face of 
our friend’s Avife smiling us a Avelcome through the 
frosty AvindoAV-panes.’ A few moments more, and 
‘ Ave are in a Canadian farm-house ; luit for any 
difference we can see in the dining-room and its 
appointments, we might be in an English A’-illa. , . . 
The spiced round, and the ham, and the pickfos, 
and the well-flavoured cheese, and the home-made 
bread, are Avashed doAvn Avith very fair table-beer, 
and, supper OA^er, our hostess retires, having put us 
on our jiarole not to smoke more than tAvo pipes, 
nor drink more than one glass of toddy. We 
repair to .... a cosy little room at the l)aek of 
the house, where guns, fishing-rods, gad’s, and land- 
iiig-nets are suspended against the walks ; vdiere 
there is a table streAved Avith church Avardeus, 
cutties, and venerable meerschaums, and Avhere 
there are two very comfortable arm-chairs and a 
roaring fire. We drink the .stipulated tumhler of 
punch, smoke our calumets of good-felloAA'ship, and 
then to bed,’ in a room Avhich ‘ is the A^ery picture; 
of comfort’ We cannot help tliinking that our 
gcutlemau-cmigrant ‘ might have gone further and 
fared Avorse ;’ but Ave will AA\ait for his ovm opinion, 
which is not long in comings. According to him, 
‘there are in the Canadas four great drawbacks 
to human felicity: bad servants, iiuoultivated, 
slanderous neighbours, the long dreary Avinter, the 
comparatively" small return on capital invested iu 
farming operations.’ To take the lust item first : 
he asserts ‘ that on this his farm of two huudvod 
and fifty acres, be the same more or less, all that 
he can hope to realise is a living, plus five per cent, 
on iixA'ested capital, and that in England any tenant- 
farmer can do the same.’ This, Mr Stainer admits ; 
hut -he argues, that such a person as our gentle- 
man-emigrant has neither the knoAvledge of farm- 
ing possessed by the average English tenant-farmer, 
nor the same c.xpenses in the AAaxy of investment ; 
that he, having become a Canadian farmer, ‘ bus no 
rent to pay,’ and ‘ but fcAV taxes ; ’ that if he were 
‘ to enter into possession of a high-class English 
farm to-morrow, and endeavour to Avork it Avithout 
the assistance of a bailiiT, he Avould he eating hi.s 
capital before his second year’s tenancy had e.x- 
pired;’ and that, as ‘farming is farming all the 
Avorld over, if a comfortable living can he made 
out of the land, and a fair interest be obtained ou 
the invested capital, it is the most that can be ex- 
pected ity ordinary mortals — he Avho can_ eifect 
inore is either a man of very .supericn' intelligence, 
or he must have more capital at his command than 
most farmers.’ All Avluch, brielly, comes to this : 
that, iu Mr Stainer’s opinion, and in accordance 
witli his experience, tluj married gentleman-emi- 
grant, Avith a few thousands to his credit, can, so 
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far as material comforts go, live somewhat better 
ill the Uanadus, with less slnll and less original and 
contiiuions outlaj', than the majority of tenant- 
farmers in England. But then the gentleman- 
emigrant’s wife has to put up with social draw- 
backs, of which the worst is ‘ sorvant-galism,’ and 
for which Mr Stamer suggests the remedy — 
namely, ‘instead of hunting after smartj good- 
looking girls ... to find some liickory-facod old 
ivojuan, who has given up all hopes of securing a 
prize in the matrimonial market and, for choice, 
‘an old negress.’ Another objection is ‘the long, 
dreary Canadian wdnter,’ for which Mr Stamer 
offers several ingenious but somewhat imsatis- 
factory apologies, such as that. ‘one fine Canadian 
winter’s day goes far to make one forget a week’s 
had weather.’ As for the almost intolerable evil 
of ‘ rude, •uncultivated neighbours,’ Mr Stamer 
candidly confesses that there is no remedy but 
‘patience.’ 

It is now time to look after our unmarried 
gentleman-emigrant with a few hundreds only. 
He ‘ has built him a wigwam in the backwoods of 
Nova Scotia.’ Wo find him much changed from 
the fair, slender, natty emigrant, whom, with liis 
immaculate linen, faultless gloves and hoots, and 
‘ summer suit of unmistakable London build,’ wo 
left ‘on the wharf at 3\Iontreal.’ He ‘who now 
stands before us is bearded like the pard ; his 
cheeks are ruddy, his frame is muscular } he looks 
as if he could carry a bullock, and digest nails. 
He wears a blue flannel shirt, with turn-down 
collar ; a black silk handkerchief, knotted sailor- 
fashion, round his neck ; shooting-coat, and con- 
tinuations of thick gray home-spun ; and heavy 
knee-boots. A leathern bolt does duty for braces, 
and to the belt are attached two sheaths — one for 
the reception of a bowie-knife, the other for a 
hatchet. Were it not that, in address and manner, 
he is still the gentleman, the metamorphosis would 
be complete.’ We will draw a veil over the ter- 
rible road, ‘ through the heart of the forest,’ and 
without ‘a single human habitation, unless a 
couple of lumbermen’s camps can be so con- 
sidered,’ for the whole ‘eight miles, as the crow 
flies,’ between the point at which he comes to meet 
us and the ‘ shanty,’ where, after many wanderings, 
disajipointments, and the expenditure of much out 
of his little gapital, ha at last found rest for the 
sole of his foot. ‘ ColcJ, wet, and weary are we 
when we reach the shanty,’ for we have trudged 
through the very wmrst road ‘we have ever en- 
countered, even in America,’ and ‘ it is late in the 
afternoon before we feel sufficiently recovered ’ to 
‘have a look round the place,’ according to our 
friend’s repeated invitation. We are free to con- 
fess that he ‘ has been fortunate in his selection of 
a location ; a prettier site for a house it woiild be 
difficult to find in the Canadas. Even at this 
bleak season of the year, the prospect is far from 
gloomy. The knoll, which has an elevation of 
.some twenty feet, stands just at the point where 
a broad and rapid river issues from a sheet of 
water, which may be perhaps six miles in circum- 
ference, If the ice-bound lake has just now a 
wintry a.spect, the same cannot be said of the river. 
It is sparkling in the bright sunshine, playing and 
eddying round bank and rock, leaping and dashing 
over obstructing reefs and ledges, and disporting 
itself as joyously as though, instead 'of bitter 
February, it were the merry month of May. The 


opiposito shore is slo]nng and heavily timbered, 
and describes an arc, the river on leaving the lake 
making a bold sweep to the southward and eaht- 
ward. So that, standing on the knoll, there is tho 
broad expanse of the hike on one .side,, the windiiig 
river on the other, and in front i.ln^ foiv.st, strotcJi- 
ing away for sixty miles or more in its primeval 
state, ’rurning our back to the river, and looking 
in the direction of the .shanty, to the lefl., aninng.st 
the tree.?, is seen a small burial-ground, for here, 
before the advent of the white man, was a,n Indian, 
encampment, and seventeen piles ol’ ,s|on_es mark-, 
wdiere seventeen Micmac braves lie buiiod. d’o 
the right, a piece of level intervale, doited wnth 
oaks, and in rear of all, and closing the view in 
that direction, a .steep ridge covered ■with a thiclr. 
undergrowth of silver birch and moose wood,’ 
Verily, the lines appear to have fallen unto our 
gentleman-emigrant in pleasant places. And what 
is the extent of his estate '? Four hundred acres. 
And what the price '! Tell it not in the Oily of 
London, wdiere they .sell land for fabulous sums 
per foot, but it was — lifty pound.?. However, the 
land must be cleared, before it c,an hii utilised *, 
and ‘clearing and fencing will cost four ])nunds 
per acre, at the lowest calculation.’ »So tliut, to 
clear four hundred acres would cost sixteen 
hundred pounds', ‘ without a single penny having 
been expended on barns and farm-buiiding.v,.’ Am L 
our gentleman-emigrant hasn’t sixteen ' hundred 
pounds. Nor, if he had, Avoiild he be wise to 
expend it in the rvay suggested ; for ‘ in those 
maritime ^provinces, farming is a very risky busi- 
ness, especially when the farmer is dependent,’ as 
our gentleman-emigrant would most likely be, 
‘ on chance-labour at seed-time and harvest.’ Thou 
what will he do ? ‘ It is beef, pork, and butter that 
I intend to raise,’ he says ; for ‘ there is a constaiit 
demand for young working-bullocks lit for luinhe'c- 
ing, andfor fa,t broken-down ditto ready .for theknife, 
for salt pork and fresh butter, and noWithstaudiug 
the lowme,ss of prices, I think I .shall he able to make 
it pay. Were it not for the labour nui.sauco, there 
is nothing to prevent my having a couple of 
htmdred head of cattle on the place, for, .so far as 
grazing is concerned, I am in an exceptionally gornl 
location. ... It is not probable that I shali liuiko 
a fortune ; hut if, with forty or fil'ty acres of land 
under cultivation, some fifty head of cattle in my 
barn, a good kitchen-garden, a river teeming with 
fish, a forest where are moose, caribou, grouse, 
and hares, I cannot manage to keep the "larder 
supplied, and earn sufficient money to purchas(i 
clothes, and such little luxuries as hook.s and 
tobacco, I must either be very unfortunate, or a 
great ass.* And Mr Stamer appears to eudon-o 
that opinion. There is, however, the serious 
question of loneliness. Oan the gentleman-emi- 
grant bear the idea of living the life of ‘ a piOican. 
in the Avildemoss,’ or of ‘ an owl Lbat is in [he 
desert ? ’ And that -Avill be hi.s fate, if he rmi 
away, for relief and for cheapness, from irksome 
neighbours to the solitude of the primeval ibresl, 
where, his only society may he that ol’ his ‘ j'acto- 
tum’ and his ‘factotum’s’ wife, i’erliaps he Avill 
marry ; and then, rvill he marry somebody who 
will ‘not like 'the place, and will induce her 
husband to move to livelier qiuirlers '!’ .If so, ‘ be 
will be obliged to sell at a lioavy loss ; ’ for, ‘ if it 
bo difficult to realise in the se,ttlemcnt.s, in tin. 
backwoods it is next to impossible.’ Tlie back- 
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woodswoinaTi mtist have ‘ the precious hump of adapt- 
ability.’ On the whole, we gather that both the 
married and the unmarried gentleman-emigrant, 
the former with a few thousands, and the latter 
with a few hundreds, may, if they be not too 
particular, improve their material means of living 
by removing to the Canadas ; but, in other 
respects, there arc very many obstacles, too numer- 
ous to ho dealt with here, but fully discussed in ■ 
Mr Stanier's pages. 

As regards the United States, Mr Stainer does 
not paint things in very glowing colours, but he 
says that ‘ of all the states in the Union, New 
York not excepted, Virginia is the one which would, 
we think, he most likely to suit the gentlemun- 
emigraut. Not only has she a fine climate, a fertile 
soil, good markets, and numerous railways, rivers, 
and navigable creeks, hut, what is perhaps of more 
importance to the gentleman-emigrant than any 
thing else, he -would be certain of a cordial recep- 
tion.’ On the other hand, ‘Virginia is not a poor 
man’s paradise ; and if three hundred pounds, or 
even five hundred pounds, he the sum-total of his 
capital, he would be much more likely to succeed in 
Canada or the Free West.’ The ‘ minimum is fifteen 
hundred pounds, and even then one would have to 
sail very close to the wind.’ Amongst the advan- 
tages mentioned there is one ‘ which most English- 
men will not fail to appreciate. There is i)lenty 
of sport to be had — duck on Chesapeake Bay, quail 
in the fields, rufied grouse and wild turkey in the 
woods, and capital deer-shooting everywhere, more 
especially in Western Virginia ; and if the reader 
settle in the neighbourhood of Charlottesville, he 
will have fox-hunting to boot.’ 

What I\Ir Stainer has to say about Australia is 
likely to be found less encouraging than any other 
part of his hook to the possible gentleman-emi- 
grant ; and he declares, in so many words, that 
‘ Australia, although, under certain conditions, a 
very good country, is, as a place of residence, far- 
very far behind Canada and the United States ; ’ j 
that it is only ‘ a bedlamite like George Francis ■ 
Train who would exclaim : “ Of all cities in the ! 
world, give me Melbourne ! ” ’ and that, though i 
‘ sheep-farming and stock-raising ’ are ‘ the pursuits 
best suited to tlie gentleman-emigrant of average in- | 
telligence and limited capital,’ besides being ‘ almost i 
the only ones which can he followed without loss 
of caste,’’ yet ‘ the lonely existence of a squatter for 
fifteen or twenty long years ’ is such a prospect as 
might well scare the most determined, the most 
patient, and the toughest of men. And should the 

f ’ entleman-emigrant who contemplates ‘ squatting ’ 
e a married man, he ought to reflect that ‘clearings- 
iife is not particularly lively, but in comparison to 
that led by the wife of an Australian squatter, it 
is as May Fair to the Hebrides,’ the expression 
‘ clearings-life ’ being applied to that which, was 
described in the account of the married gentle- 
man-emigrant’s settlement in the Canadas. ‘In 
the 'United Estates,’ we are told, ‘ there is a constant 
de,inand for help — help which is not menial — and 
tire young man who is smart, sober, and willing, has 
not to search very far to find a job of some descrip- 
tion. In Australia, the demand is limited to skilled 
artisans, domestic servants, farm-labourers, and .sta- 
tion-hands ; -for every other vacant situation there 
are a hundred applicants and Mr Stamer solemnly 

as.serts ‘ that any father who packs oif his son to 
the antipodes without; -first providing him with 


suflicieut money to make a fair start, is as guilty of 
that son’s death, if any evil belall him, as though 
he had knocked him on the head with a hand- 
spike.* 

Surely there is enough here to make would-he 
gentlemen-emigrauts and their friends pause and 
ponder. 


A WORD ON FISH-EATING. 

Many hints have recently appeared in the news- 
papers about the best inodes of augmenting our 
food-supplies. It has been told us again and 
again that the national commissariat might he 
largely aided by a more sustained ingathering of 
the harvest of the sea. Public journalists, indeed, 
are frequently found asserting that an increased 
supply of fish will bring butchers and graziers to 
their senses. ‘ Give us,’ say these writers, ‘a 
greater abundance of sea-produce, and w-e shall 
speedily have to record a fall in the prices of beef 
and mutton.’ Such a change i.s certainly desirable, 
but w'e fear it is a vain hope. 

No supply of fish, however large, seems to affect 
the tariff’ of our butchers. Many kinds of sea-pro- 
duce, notwitlistanding their abundance, are dearer 
in proportion to their food-yielding properties than 
sirloins of beef or saddles of mutton. The price of 
fish is at present beyond its value as a food-pro- 
duct, An egg, for instance, contains much more 
meat than an oyster, yet a fresh oy.stcr brings 
more than double the price of a new-laid egg. As 
all the world know.s, the w'orth of any given article, 
whether it lie fle.sh or fowl, ia ju.st what it brings 
in the market ; and w'e are all aware tliat many 
kinds of fish cannot be bought at certain seasons 
except at a fancy price. Salmon at half-a-crowTi the 
pound-weight, with turbot co.sting quite as much, 
and both fishes frequently much dearer, leave little 
hope of any considerable addition to our food- 
supplies being obtained from the .sea. It might as 
well lie argued that we could cheapen our beef by 
eating pie-crust, as expect that an increase of our 
fisli-supplios would sensibly reduce the price of 
flesh-meat. The present demand for fisli, even with 
the great organisation which now exists for its 
supply, can only be partially mot ; nor can fish-food 
ever become so abundant as materially to afl’ect the 
prices of our other supplies. At certain times 
throughout the year, wdien markets become glutted 
with the commoner kinds of I'lsh, the price falls so 
as to be almost nominal ; but wduit is remarkabld 
on the occasion of such gluts is, that however large 
the supply may he, it can readily be disposed of. 
By the aid of the. telegraph, coupled with quick 
railway transit, such arrangements may now be 
made for the disposal of the largest supplies of 
fish as, could not be entered upon fifty years ago, 
when the produce of the deep was asserted to be 
much more plentiful than it is at present, 
j In glancing over our stores of information about 
! fish-food, we have been greatly struck with the 
desire shewn by various benevolent persons to 
1 ‘have the poorer classes eat fish— a food-stuff at 
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; once so plentifnl anA cheap.’ Such efforts are not 
i now requireil, hecau-se all classes eat as much fish 
I us they are able to puarcliase, and ■would most 
; willingly eat more if they could obtain it at a 

■ moderate price. Occasional strong appeals 'were 
, from time to thac, about the beginning of the 
: present century, addressed to the working-classes, 

, in order to encourage them to live more upon 
; tlsb tl'iau they were in the habit of doing. Onc 
: enthusiast says: ‘I cannot help looldng forward 
; with confidence to the day when the fish of our 
' .streams, and especially those of the ocean which 
i niiirmnrs round our roeksj will contribute much 
' more largely than it now does to supply a well 
j ascertained want of the peojrle of England.’ One 
j circumstance that must in some degree have pire- 
1 vented fish from becoming popular as food for the 
I people arefte from the fact, that, fifty years ago, it 
. was difficult to procure it fresh ; and, of all foods, 

■ fish-food ref[niro.y to be eaten in season. Some fisb 
, ‘ decay c^uicker than others. A mackerel, for in- 
' .stance, begins to deteriorate the moment it is 

abstracted from the w’ater. Doubtless, the people 
living half a century ago had their taste for such 
diet spoiled hy partaking of fish that had begun to 
decompose or been badly cooked, No food is 
more susceptible of the arts of the cook than that 
composed of fish. A clever cirlinary artist can 
‘confection’ such vrhite-bait out of a little flour 
and gum as are difficult to distinguish from the 
real fish ; and in America, where the oyster is 
more lolentifnl than it is here, excellent artificial 
bivalves may be purchased all the year round. 

Another circumstance that perhaps prevented 
fish from becoming a popular diet, is well Ulus- 
trated lay the old housewives’ proverb which says 
that ‘ when fish is bought, it is only half-bought 
for when the j>rice of the butter is added to tlie 
cost of the fi.sli, the total sum is comparatively 
large. .. 

it may prove interesting to record here one or 
two of the schemes which some sixty years since 
were successfully set on foot to popularise fish as 
food. On Juno 15, 1812, by a preconcerted 
arrangement, seventeen thousand mackerel were 
sold in. Spitalfields at a penny each ! Those fish 
had been contracted for by Mr Hale, a member of 
a committee which existed at that date for the 
relief of the manufacturing poor. That gentleman 
made an agreement nuth certain salesmen to 
purchase from ten to twenty thousand of these 
li.sh daily at the price of ten shillings for each 
hundred and t'wenty. The experiment, in conse- 
quence of the necessitous state of the people, was 
immediately successful, as many as half a million 
of the.se very palatable fish having been dispo.sed 
of to the poor of London in one day. The total 
cost of carrying out the experiment for a consider- 
able time amounted only to fifty pounds, that sum 
being expended in organising the distribution of 
the fish. : 

At Sheffield, during a time of distress, the same 
committee, of which Mr .Hale was so active a 
member, sold upon one occasion two hundred tons 
of salted cod-fish, and four hundred thousand 
cured herrings-— the cod-fish being sold at two- j 

S ince-ballpenny a pound, whilst the herrings were I 
sposed of at two for three-halfpence j and the | 
poor people were very glad to have, such whole- 
some ‘kitchen’ to their potatoes. Another of the 
same series of experiments was the entering into a 




contract for the purch.ase of all tiio fro.sh fi-di mul 
corned (.slightly .salted) cod that could for a time 
he brought from the North Hea and Iceland lush- 
cries, a.s much a.s eighteen pound.s a, ton, being 
given for the supply. A cun.sidei'iiblo (ptanLily 
was obtained; in the fir.st instance, one hundred 
tons of salted fi.sh, and fifty tons uf fresli, cod. 
In all, sixteen hundred and fifty tons of va.rioiH 
fishes were btmght and <li.stributiHl, At; cight('ei!. 
pounds per ton, wdiicli was the contract jn’ice, the 
retail cost of the fish, would conic to ali()ut two- 
pence per pound-weight. It is now sixty years 
.since these experiments, born of sad necessity, -were 
tried ; but the prejudice which prevailed among 
the •worldng-clas.ses in England against a fish-diet 
was .slow to overcome, and it was not till many 
years after, that the ‘ common people,’ as they have 
been called, took kindly to fish-eating. 

Our supplies of fusIi arc more limited than 
people suppose. Let us take the salmon as an 
oxamj'de. Although a female fish weighing thirty 
ponuAs will yield thirty thousand ova, not a tenth 
part of these will ever become marketable fish; 
there are .such ho.sls of enomii‘.s ■vvatohing to feed 
on the eggs, and to devour the young ones when 
they are too small to be .able to protect tliomselvos. 
But even if all the salmon-eggs depo.siietl in any 
given salmon-stream •were to hatch otit, and each 
yield a fish, they would not grow to any ske, 
because a piece oi' waiter so many acres in exteui, 
like a grass-field of similar size, will, as a goueral 
rule, feed .and give growing-room to only a limited 
number of fish. Again, our sca-fish mn supposed 
to bo unlimited ; but that too is a mistake, and 
exactly for the same reason. A female cod-ftsh, 
we know, spawns her eggs in millions ; biA in 
the ravening depths of the sea countless quanti- 
ties of these eggs never come to life, nay, hundreds 
of thou.sands of them are never even irucUfied 
by the milt of the male fish, and a large per- 
centage of the young become the prey of cmemies 
larger and more active than themselves. It is 
the same in tlie case of the herring and of the 
sole _ .and flounder family ; they are abundantly 
prolific, and it is well they are .so, becau.'io the 
ingenuity of man, coupled with the daily inroads 
made upon the shoals hy various i)iseme enemies, 
would soon despoil the se.a of its finny treasures. 

It is a I'ashion with certain economists to keeji 
iterating that we do not draw on our sea-food 
supplies to the extent ive might do ; and it is 
stiff more a fashion to have always certain fi.shes 
in the market wdiicli bring fancy prices. The 
turbot and tbe white-bait may tie in.stanced as 
examples of the rage wdricb prevails for ‘ croiiting’ 
expen, sive fish. In this matter w'c arc following 
a fashion wdiich is many hundred years old. Tlio 
classic eincures gloated over tJieir red and .«trij)C(l 
mullet, just as the gourmets of to-day may bo 
supposed to gloat over their turljul; iius, or the 
thin portion of the salmon. These fishes, turbot « 
and salmon, rule high in price at all time.s ; .salmon, 
during certain seasons of the year, being sold at 
half a guinea per pound-weight, besides being 
generally, throughout the period of the year when 
it is in season, as dear as the choicest outs of beef 
or the best hind-quarters of mutton. 

Having said so much, about the. economy of our 
•fish-supplies, the question will now be asked : What 
is the real value — a.s cli.stinguished from the money 
value — of fish as food 1 if a turbot of ten pounds 
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weight cost a guinea and a half, or if a middle cut 
of a salxnou weighing five jiounds cost ten shillings, 
wluit is the value of the salmon as a food-product, 
compared with ten shillings’ worth of roast-beef, or 
llui value of a turbot when contrasted with a guinea 
satldlc of Southdowm mutton 1 Now, both beef and 
mutton, Avhen roasted, are subject to a considerable 
percentage of waste, as also when boiled, if the Avater 
inAvhich'they have been cooked is not economised 
by being made into broth. It is not too much to ■ 
assume that meat in tlie cooking process loses at 
least a iburth of its weight, besides being heavy 
in couseguence of its bony parts. Badly fed 
beef Avastes enormously in the process of roasting, 
and mutton also. But many kinds of fish, if we 
may believe the cook, ‘boil aAA'ay to nothing,’ 
especially Avhen they are not in their best condition. 
Tliere are times when fish are not Avorth the 
trouble of making ready, and Avhen that kind of 
food should not he partaken of. Land animals of 
all kinds are, at particixlar seasons, quite unfit for 
food. Wo allude to their times of reproduction, 
Avhen the care and affection they bestow on their 
young seriously deteriorate their bodily structures. 
It is the same in a sense Avith fish, although the 
circumstances of their case are somewhat different. 
At certain periods, all the nourishment they obtain 
is absorbed in the development of their roe and 
milt, and yet it is only at the period when, some 
fishes are about to fulfil the grandest instinct of 
their natures that they can be obtained for food- 
purposes. The herring-fishery presents us Avith a 
notable instance of this tact, as that popular fish 
cannot bo captured except at those periods during 
AAdiich they congregate in shoals for the purpose of ■ 
spiiAvuing, and, moreover, it is a law of the fishery 
laid doAvu by government, that no herrings AviU. be 
passed by tW officers Avho Avait upon the fishery 
unless they can certify that they are ‘ full ’ fish — 
timt is, fiiil of milt and roe ! 

Many elaborate comparisons liave been made as 
to the comparative food-values of hutcher-meat and 
fish, and occasional controversies have arisen on the 
subject, in Avhich the utmost diversity of opinion 
has been expressed. Some economic writora main- 
tain that fish has no food-value AVorth speaking off ; 
others say that fish-food must occupy a middle 
position ijetween vegetables and beef and mutton. 
Again, a learned authority says, that fish, Avell cooked 
Avith. oil or fat of some kind, or served Avith butter 
' Avhcir brought to table, ‘ is cbemically the same as 
; imteher-meat, so far as nutrition is concerned.’ 
Another AAu-iter says that fish as food is only fit for 
children and invalids, and is totally unfitted to 
support the health and vigour of men or Avomen 
engaged in laborious occupations. As usual lu 
Huch disputes, Ave may hold that the truth lies 
betAveen the tAvo extremes. Many people folloAV- 
ing laborious occupations, especially iu Scotland, 
live largely Aipon lisb. hi that country, tlie fisher- 
men themselves eat a considerable portion, and, as 
a class, fishermen are strong and healthy ; and the 
Avives, Avho uiulertake a ])art of the men’s work, 
are still stronger and healthier. In Portugal, fish 
fried in oil forms a very large proportion of the 
food of the population ; their fish-diet is supple- 
mented by a little bread and fruit, and although the 
iK'asantry of the land never partake of flesh meat, 
yet they are a hardy, vigorous, and brave people, 
let it be remembered that fish is a necessity of life 
in, Prance and Spain, and as regards the .latter 


country, a constant organisation is £it Avork in oiir 
own islands to supply it with many kiy,ds of cured 
fish. A huge portion of the pilchards taken on the 
coast of OornAvall, as well as many hundred .hogs- 
heads of cured and smoked hernng.s, are sent to the 
Spanish markets. 

A lady friend of ours, a notable economist, being 
desirous of testing the food-powers of fish as com- 
pared with beef, tried the folloAving experiment. 

She purchased a cod-fish Avcighing tAveuty pounds, 
for which she paid a sum of half a sovereign, or 
sixpence per pound- weight. This lady has' eight 
in family, and she had determined that her cod- 
fish AAith a fcAV little etceteras should compose the 
dinner. She had the cod-fish divided into three 
portions : the head and shoulders were boiled, the 
middle portion was baked, , and the tail-cut Avas 
made into a curry ; a little Avater, iu which a piece 
of veal had been boiled the previous day, having 
been added. Molted butter and half a hundred 
of small sauce oysters added to the cost of the 
banquet. The remainder of the dinner consisted 
of a bread-pudding. But it is only Avith the fish 
as holding comparison Avith butcher-meat that we 
have bu.sines3. The cod-fish aau.s bought Avhole, 
but was sent home ‘cleaned,’ and had, of coitrso, 
been robbed of the liver, the sounds, and the tongue, 
Avhich the fishmonger doubtless kneAv the A’-alue of. 
The roe, hoArever, was left in the fish, and AV’as fried. 
The cost of the fish, Avith oysters and butter, Avas 
fil'tecn shillings and ninepence, Avhicli, Avith lard 
and curry-powder, Avould make a total of sixteen 
shillings and sixpence. The dinner, so far as the 
cooking Avas concerned, was quite a success ; but the 
children, and the big people also, became sobnei’ 
hungry than Axsual, so that the serving of tea had 
to he expedited by about an hour. Papa did not 
feel satisfied ; he had a feeling about him that he 
had not dined. Mamma said little, 1.)ut she felt 
that the experiment, comparatively speaking, had 
been an expensive one. And so it was. The .same 
sum of money expended on buteher-meat, even, at 
the prcseirt high prices, Avould, doubtless, have pro- ! 
duced a more satisfixetory meal. A tolerably large 
leg of mutton may be purchased for half a guinea ; 
and a pair of rabbits for a curry, AA'ith a little bit 
of fat boiling beef to enrich the mess, Avould not 
' have cost inore than the cod-fish, and Avould have 
imparted to all sitting doAvn to table the^ satis- 
factory feeling of luiAung ‘dined.’ Such is ixow 
the opiuioir of that excellent domestic manager, who 
has from first to last tried a good number of 
experiments in the art and economy of cookery. 
What is especially desirable, is a Avider knoAvledge 
of the art of cooking fish in a palatable and taste- 
ful manner. HoW' to dress up fish a second time, 
so as to be attractive as a dish at table, is Avhut 
all females in the less affluent classes should be 
acquainted Avith, On this point, Ave can refer to some 
useful iu.stractions in a small Avork recently issued, 
CJooJxnj and .Domestic Dconomy for Young House- 
wives. 

As regards the comparatively mrtritious proper- 
ties of food, the question is, hoAV much nitrogenous 
matter and fat is there in any particular article t 
Good fat beef, avcU cooked, may be said to stand 
highest in this respect — the nitrogenous matter- , 
being about 15 per cent., and the fat 28 to 3d per- 
cent. In white fish the .quantity of fab is for the ! 
most part as Ioav as 2 per cent. ; but the nitro- 
genoua matter is as mucli as 18 per cent. The 
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percentage of fat in eels rises to 13 per cent. ; the 
nitrogenous matter, however, sinks to about 9 per 
cent. The conclusion one may arrive at is, that 
though fish falls short of meat in point of nutri- 
tion, "the deficienejr may he largely compensated by 
more freq^uent eating. Besides, we have to recol- 
lect, that there is a prodigious virtue in variety of 
food ; one kind, as it were, making up for what is 
wanting in' the other. Hence, the ever increasing 
demand for fish, and rise in the cost of the article. 


A HINT TO BEE-KEEPEBS. i 
To encourage the rearing of bees among the rural i 
poxmlation, there has been set on foot the British ' 
Bee-keepers’ Association, which, as appears from | 
newspaper notices, has lately had at Sydenham a 
.show of bees, and the most approved apparatus for 
housing and managing the.se useful insects. The 
encouragement of heo-keeping is no new thing, for 
it is part of the recognised programme of most 
horticultural exhibitions in county towns. What 
seems novel in the case of the association in ques- 
tion refers to a method of extracting the honey 
more or less from hives, without injury to either 
the bees or the combs. It cannot l)ut be considered 
a cruelty as well as piece of folly to smoke hives 
with sulifiiur, with a view to procuring the honey 
by destroying the colony of little creatures by 
whose industry it was produced. Nor is it almost 
less ineoonomical to squeeze the combs for sake of 
tlie honey. As is well known, the combs arc the 
cellular dwellings in the hive,- and have to he con- 
structed of wax, and made ready for being inhabited 
before the bees proceed with their process of honey- 
gathering and storing. To cause a new swarm of 
bees to, spend weeks in constructing combs, instead 
of letting them have combs ready made, is to 
.sacrifice a large part of their industry, and the 
p,rolit derived from it. The question, then, is 
how to secure the honey without cither smok- j 
ing the hive or carrying away and destroying ' 
the combs. This i.s efl'ected by what the Bee- 
keepers’ Association call a honey- extractor, a ; 
machine of recent invention. As it is not very ' 
clearly described, we are unable to fully expilain I 
its character, hut by a whirling jirocess the honey 
is expelled without damagiug the combs ; the bees 
being induced to remove for a short time till 
they are re-admitted to their old homos. ‘ Thus,’ 
as is mentioned in the Times (September 9, 1874), 
'by making use a second time of the old combs 
the time of the bees is saved ; and they give to 
honey-making precious days of summer which 
would be otherwise devoted to the building up of 
fresh waxen cells. The cheapest honey-extractor 
priced in the Association’s catalogues is L.2, lOs., 
aud it is fair to presume that the host which 
obtained the prize at the Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion, and had no price aifixed to it, is dearer. In 
a law minutes the extractor empties all the combs 
of a hive, and, therefore,, it is not necessary for 
every cottager to keep one. But the village might 
subscribe for one, or some benevolent person 
might lend it. Lady Burdett-Coutts has already 
led the way in supplying swarms of bees gratui- 
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tously to labouring people, on the sole condition 
that they shall pas.s on a .swarm to their neigh- 
bours when the. profitable insecl.s increase after 
their kind.’ 

As we believe little or nothing is yet poimlarly 
known in rural n(‘,ighboui‘hoo(ls oi’ the hon<;y- 
extractnr, we have pleasure in giving circulation 
to these few laots on the subject. 'w, o. 


TO OIIEyiOT. 

Coxsi’ictroirs Cheviot, thou dost proudly tower 
Above the Border’s ridgy laountaai-liiio, 

And, like a couchant lion, armed with power 
To guard the realms that round thy feet combine, 
Tins night I see thee from my nortborn bower 
Ilicli in the flood of we.stern brlllianco shine, 

And happy, fancy thee .some Warden great, 

Who wilt not spurn the minstrel from thy gate. 

Full tliirty years have cro.ssed the stream of Time 
Since iinst I gazed upon thy .sphinx-like face, 
Receding now mid evening .shades sublime, 
Advancing now mid morning’s lucid grace ; 

Now crowned with jewels of. the Arci.ic edime, 

Now bloojucd with ro.se-tlntB from the westering 
place 

Of J uly suns, delightsonro to behold, 

Descending honiew'ard on their wheels of gold. 

When blew the trumpet of the fiery deep, 

That summoned thee from molten shades below, 
To .spring into the air, a rocky steep 
Above the astonished sea’s hewildored flow ? 

And when beg-an the timid grass to croup 
Around thy feet, streaked with the daisy’.') glow ? 
And when, amid the day-break’s cloisters dim, 

Didst thou first hear the lark’s ascending hymn ? 

The wolf once lurked amid thy shaggy .sido.'i. 

Once soared the eagle o’er thee with proud wings, 
Onec .swam the shoal.s of otters down the tides 
That issue from thy everlasting .springs ; 

Rode once on thee, whore now .nor foemau i-ide.s, 

Nor hulmot gleams, nor wild rovoillo rings, 

Percy and Douglas with their bow.s .and .spea,rs, 
Ohanging the hunt to battle, ahiughtei-, tears, 

0 happy hill ! emanoip.ated now ; 

Gone are tho.se savage sights, tho.se wild iilarm.s ; 
Thou hearest now soft bleating round tby brow 
The uuinerou.s fold ; thou scest fields and farms 
Encircle thee with beauty, where the plough 
Prepares a homo for Autunui’s golden eliarms ; 
Thou hcare.st shepherd, s shouting round their pons. 
And .songful milkmaids waking ,sluinbrou.s glens. 

Beloved hill ! thy far-, seen summit fires 

With daily gladnos-i twice ten i,houHand eyes ; 

Thy iuuvge haunts the world, and oft Ins[iires 
The pilgrim’.s day-dreanw, aud awake.s his sigh.s ; 
Anti, when to midnight slumbers he rctiros, 
lie sees thy sunny spectra] form arl.'xi, 

Nor fears the illusion, but wiLii wild delight, 

Bounds o’er thy scenes through all the entranuing 
night. 
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A TALE OF HOMBURG. 

The Lutheran cemetery of Hombnrg vor der Holie 
has no special attraction for a stranger, unless it 
be the profusion of flowers which spring up round 
the graves. Hoses red, white, and yellow, dahlias, 
geraniums, pansies, sweet-william, and a legion of 
wild-flowers, seem to mock with their gaiety the 
sad shadows of the grave-stones. Many of the 
monuments stand in a small plot of their own, 
fenced in by a miniature palisade,- and laid out in 
flower-beds aird tiny paths, a space being left for a 
seat under a trollised canopy. These gardens are 
more generally left to the bonnty of Mature 
than to the care of man, but occasionally may be 
soon a sombre figure stooping over a flower-bed, or 
trimming the borders of some loved inclosure. 

I was strolling one Jnno evening amid tlie tqmbs 
and roses, when I saw the scat in one of the little 
gardens occupied by a man clad in deep mourning. 
An Englishman certainly, from his appearance, I at 
once judged him to he, before I had heard the voice 
of a little brown-eyed, ruddy child, who wuis tod- 
dling about the paths, and stooping over the flowers. 
Not for from the spot stood a man-servant, hidden 
by the arbour from the view of the visitors to the 
grave. The occupant of the seat, who was a young 
man of neat, soldier-like appearance, wms gazing 
vacantly upon the little girl, who was engaged in 
filling a wire basket with flowers, ijicked ivith no 
small amount of dilficulty. When filled, this was 
carried to her father (for so I naturally guessed him 
to be), duly arranged by him, and then laid as an 
otfering at the foot of the bright green mound. 
This done, the child, clambering up to her lather’s 
side on the seat, asked him solemnly : 

‘ Will mother like to sincll them, father V 

‘ I am sure .she will, darling,’ wus the reply. 

I was all this time concealed behind an adjoining 
monument, wdience I watched every movement of 
file mourners who had so attracted iny attention. 
Presently, the man-servant coming forward, inti- 
mated that it was getting late, and, with an air of 
authority, mingled with respect, opened the small 
gate of tlie inclosnre for his master to pass out. 


The latter, kneeling for a moment, with his fore- 
head resting upon the cross, wdiich sprang from 
some ivy-clad rock- work at the head of the grave, 
kissed the name inscribed, and, followed by his 
daughter, who imsisted upon shutting the gate 
herself with great carefulness, took the path to 
the entrance of the cemetery. As soon as they 
were out of sight, I hurried to the spot which had 
already awakened in me a strong feeling of curi- 
osity, and read these w'ords, inscribed in gilt char- 
acter on a cross of white marble : 

Hier rubet in Gott, Louise MAnuAUETir.v Mabtvit, 
Gcb. don 22 August 18-19. Gost. den 3 Mai 1870. 

On the rcver.se of the cross, an English inscription 
ran thus : 

Here rests in peace, Louise Maugaket Maiitvk, 
the dearly loved wife of Ovril Joiin Maktyst, late a 

Cajifaiin in Her Britannic Majesty’s th Hussars. 

Born 22 August 1849. Died 3 May 1870. 

After gazing sadly at these words, and noting much 
that I have described, I bent my w'ay homewards, 
in a saddened state of feeling. 

It was ea.sy enough to read a tale of sorrow in what 
I had seen ; but there was something more to be 
read between tholine.s, I felt sure. The expression 
of the widower’s face, and the authoritative manner 
of the servant, could not but moaa something. 
However, I soon afterwards entered the gardens of 
the Kurhaus, and mingled with the crowd of prom- 
euaders. My friend, Dr Fichte, had asked me 
to sup with him that evening ; he would be sure 
to know something about the Martyns, if there 
was anything worth telling, so that I did not 
fail to avail myself of his invitation. After our 
ifleasant little meal, when the doctor had pulled 
down from the wall a china pipe, with a stem a.s 
tall as himself, and I had filled my own pipe ivitli 
caporal, I told him what I had seen in the cemetery. 

‘ All ! there ’s a sad story about them, my friend, 
almost too sad for a happy meeting like the present ; 
but you shall hear it. It was in 1869, somewhat 
early in the season, that an Engli.sh gentleman, 
named Martyn, called upon me for advice. He was 
a strong-looking man of athletic build, and had one 
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of your regitlar English feees, expressive of coolness 
and resolve. From his appearance, I should have 
said that there was not a healthier man in Hom- 
hurg ; nor was it easy for me, after a careful examin- 
ation, to discover his ailment. But I need not tell 
you, that it is often tlie physician’s duty to devote 
his attention to an imaginary sickness, and to listen 
with as interested an air to delusions as to real 
suffering. Without entering into any technical 
details, it will be enough for mo to say that my 
patient described himself as suffering from general 
debility and lack of energy. He said be was 
always losing ground, that luck was against him, 
and that there must he some one thing radically 
wrong in his constitution, which prevented his 
playing a 'Successful part in the world. He had 
tried all sorts of systems, as he called them, hut 
they had failed miserably, and he was now a 
broken-down man. He assured me that he had 
no mental cause of anxiety, that he was perfectly 
happy in his domestic relations, and that he was 
not in any degree hypochondriacal, I prescribed 
for him a course of bathing, early hours, and 
regular exercise, and, on his taking leave, begged 
for my wife to be allowed to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs ISIartyn, This request, you must under- 
stand, I made from a desire to have a few words’ 
conversation with my ]iatient’s wife regarding liis 
case. But as he grew fidgety and nervous on my 
making the propsal, I hade him good-bye with 
the hope of seeing him again in my own house. 
His mauner had tended to confirm my rising appre- i 
hension that my patient’s disease was not of such 
a nature as we can minister to, and, after a second 
prolonged visit from him, I felt the absolute neces- 
sity of patting myself into personal communica- 
tion with his wife. I had already made lier ac- 
quaintance in the gardens, and had been struck by 
her singular grace and sad beauty of expression, 

I called at their lodgings one day after my after- 
noon’s work, and was ushered at once into a small 
room at the top of the house, which was in Doro- 
theenstrasse, a street not much frequented, as you 
know, by your countrymen. I found M’artyn 
and his wife .seated opposite to each other at a 
small table, on which was placed an oval hoard 
covered with green cloth, and marked with the 
plan of a roiige-et-noiT table. Opposite Mrs Martyn, 
who was acting as croupier, was jdaced the inven- 
tain of the bank, consisting of rouleaux of gold 
and silver, two sma'iTboxes with compartments for 
various pieces of money, the talon of white marblh 
for the taille. of six pack.s of cards to stand on, and 
the basket into which the used cards were thrown. 
Martyn’s hack was turned towards n)e as I entered 
the room ; hi.s wife faced me, so that I caught at 
once her glance of anguish and anxiety, revealing 
in a moment the nature of her husband’s ailment, 
which I had suspected to be beyond my power to 
cure. 

‘‘MessteurSf faiies U jeu,” called out tlio poor 
: wife. 

“Oomo, doctor, try your luck,” cried tlie poor 
madman, as he placed four gold pieces on the red. 

“ Our miniiiinm is two florins, and I never go 
higher than a hundred.” 

‘ I put a couple of florins on the red. Mi’S Martyn 
called out : Lejexo est fait, rim m m plm;’* dealt 
out in two lots the requisite number of cards ; 

fc 


and saying ; “ Eoiuje perd — coukur gagnef swc?cps 
olf her husband’s gold and my floriu.'^, and tak(‘3 
some fresh cards from the talon for the next deal. 

‘BoAving to the poor croiqiicr, whose aad, serious 
face told plainly enough Avhafc it cost her to keep 
her poor husband thus amused, I .said adxcui to my 
jiatient, from whom, however, I had no snuiil 
difficulty in getting away. 

“My dear doctor,” lie said, “if you will put 
I down your hat, have a glass (jf iced Avatcr by your 
side, and follow my play steadily, yuvir forLime i.-i 
I made. The Bank has only uu advantage uf one- 
third per cent,, which is double the ch.'ince of the 
public tables here.” Then addressing his wile; 
“ Pardon, monsieur, vouUz-vons lien, me changer unc 
note de trente-micj gulden ?” 

‘ However, I pleaded stress of work ; promised 
to return before long, and have some steady play ; 
and hurried out, ray heart wrung with the sound 
of “Messieurs, faites le jcu,” as I went down the 
staircase. 

‘In the evenijig of the same day I received a 
note from Mrs Martyn, in which, sluj told n.ie that 
she Avould call on mo between seven and eight 
o’clock the next morning. At the appointed time, 
after my last patient had left mo, J. found the 
young lady awaiting our interview. But before L 
go oii any further, you must know Avhat she w.'is 
like. She was very tall and slim, too ttill for 
beauty, though her natural grace and ease remoAmd 
any awkwardness that excessive height might have 
given her figure. Her head and features Avero 
rather small, and the natural colour of her face — 
then pale — must luiA'^e been fresh and thoroughly 
English. Her soft broAvn hair Avaa tied behind 
into one thick plait, Avliich fell below he.r shoul- 
ders, As she swept into this room through the 
folding-door.s, my groat pitjr for her was ibr the 
moment lost in admiration of her beauty. Sinking 
flown on the sofa, she burst into an agony of tears. 
“Forgive me, doctor; I cannot restrain myself 
before you, for I knoAv that you can feel for mo. I 
Avas uuAvilling to take rrp your time, but knowing 
tliat you Avouid Avish to bo informed of all tho 
circumstances attending my busband’s illness, I 
have tli’awn up an account of the fcAV months pre- 
vious to the accident Avhich led to it. When you 
have read it, I Avill consult you again.” She then 
left me the narrative, Avhich I Aviil now ask you to 
read, before I complete t,he tale.’ 

The doctor soon, afterwards left me absorbed in 
the carefully Avritten manuscript, Avhich ran as, 
folloAvs; 

‘My dear husband had not a fault, as I thought, 
Avhen I married lam. Accomplished, good-hum- 
oured, handsome ; every one loA'cd him, and our 
finst year’s luarried life Avas unclouded by a sjx;c;k 
of trouble. We had spent our Avintcr’.s leave of 
absence in Germfuiy, my hn.shand liaving wisbed 
to collect iufovin.ation aboixt the Prussian mili- 
tary .sy,steni, Avith tlie view of Avriting on the 
subject. We stopped hero on our return, and 
one day, by AA'ay of amusement, going up to tlm 
roulette-table in the Kursaal, my buribaiul put a, 
napoleon on Ho. 1.0, Avhich aa'us ihai tim jxmiiber 
of my yeans. Bound Avent tho I'uuhdte, tho ivmy 
ball ivittled, fell into No, It), and my lux.sband took 
up thirty-five napoleons besides tho one he had 
staked. Pleased, as he could not help being, his 
face wore an ex]>ression of something almost like 
shame, as Ave walked out of the rooms. 
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“ I don’t feel as if I had come by this anonoy | 
honestly,” he said ; “ what shall I do with it ? ” i 
‘Amid various projects, he decided to give a grand 
treat to the men of his troop, and relieve the 
families in the regiment that stood in need of help. 
Sad news awaited ns on our arrival in England. 
Owing to the failure of an assurance company, my 
father-in-law, who held a large number pf .shares 
in it, was dejndved of all Ms fortune, and it seemed 
as if ho must depend upon his friends for the very 
means of subsistence. My husband effected an 
exchange to a regiment in India, and we -were 
spending the last anxious weeks in my old home. 
He had left me for a few days to go to town on 
hnsiness, and I was eagerly looking out for a letter 
from him during this our first separation, when at 
last came the wished-for envelope, with a foreign 
head on it, and stamped with the post-mark, Honi- 
hurg V. d. H. Fortunately I was alone as I read, 
almost terrified, that my husband had gone to 
Homhurg, with a view of wimiing a handsome sum 
of money with which to buy an annuity for his 
lather. The success of his first venture in gaining 
thirty-five napoleons had in a sense demoralised 
him. He had now' plunged into gambling ; com- 
mencing to play with great luck, and winning 
five hundred pounds on’ the first evening. This 
was almost doubled the ne.xt day. He deter- 
mined to leave when he had won fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, but on the third day he left off 
play with a loss of two hundred pounds, and on 
the fourth, the whole of the rest of his winnings 
W'as gone, together with the hundred pounds he 
had taken out to play with. The anxiety I felt to 
be with my husband, when I read this terrible letter, 
prevented my yiohling to anything like useless 
grief j I got reacly my travelling things in an hour, 
and telling my people at home that Cyril w'anted 
to see me immediately on pressing business, I 
left our house in time to reach London by mid-day. 
Fortunately on that very morning a half-yearly divi- 
dend of money of my owm had been forwarded to ine 
in the customary w'ay ; I cashed this at our banker’s, 
and after passing a W'retched afternoon in London, 
of course all alone, I left by the mail train for 
Brussels, I must tell you that, wanting to rest 
somewhere, I had wandered into our Academy 
Exhibition of Pictures, and had there been at first 
staggered, and then fascinated, by a large painting 
of a rouge-et-noir table, surrounded by every 
representati^'e of gambling life. Long did I stand 
leaning on the rail before the picture, reading the 
liistory of every group, and finding my own 
portrait in a young wife endeavouring to drag 
her husband ‘from the scene. In twenty-four 
hours after I had left London, as quickly as 
the letters travel, I was with my dear husband 
in Louisenstrasse. Oh, how pale and wain he 
looked ! But the happiness I felt in once more 
being l>y his side to comfort him, makes me look 
biick to that meeting with more joy than sorrow. 
He . kissed mo so tenderly, asked how our little 
Editirwas, and then, pulling a chair to, the table, 
rested his head on his hand, and remained silpt 
for a miimtc or two, 

“ 0 Louise,” he said, “ I have ruined you ; ’ 
and then he broke down completely. When I had 
liad some tea, I told him cheerfully we must then 
talk of business. I had brought .sixty pounds in 
teii-poand xiotew, wovild pay any littlii bills 

he owed, and take us home. But my husband 


would not speak, sitting motionless, wdth bis face 
buried in his hands. At last, as I feared, came out 
woi’se news. He owed L,15() to a banker in Hom- 
burg, and had hound himself to make over the pro- 
ceeds of his commission, whenever he .should sell 
out, to an English money-lender, w’ho had advanced 
him a large sum at about 70 per cent, interest. I 
would not shew my husband wdiat I felt on hear- 
ing this ; and hard as the struggle was, I tried to 
tatk lightly of his loss. We must stay at Hom- 
burg until more of my dividends were sent to me, 
then hasten home, and hurry out to India, w'here 
W'e could live on Cyril’s pay, and perhaps send 
some of it to his father. My husband got more 
cheerful as the evening w'ore on ; and as we w’alked 
through the Schloss garden into the cemetery, he 
said: “Well, I shan’t have to lie here after all, 
Louise, having shot myself through despair.” 
Tired out as i was, I w'ent to bed very early, and 
was soon asleep, when I was aw'akeiied by the 
noise of some one groping about near the dressing- 
table. ^ ^ 

“ It is I, dear ; don’t be alarmed,” said Cyril, as 
I asked in terror who was there. “I am only 
looking for my cigar-case.” 

‘ He seemed as frightened as I was, and his voice 
trembled as he answered me. The next morning, 
when Iliad occasion to open my purse, all my notes 
were gone, and there was nothing in it but some ; 
bits of tobacco-leaf sticking to it, as though it had 
been carried in the pocket with loose cigars. The 
purse liad not been out of my possession till I had 
put it oil the dressing-table at night. Oh the sad 
misery of the thought which liiished upon me ! 
God forgive mo if I wronged him, for he knew ; 
not what he was doing. That money must have 
followed the way of the rest. Cyril must leave 
here at once. I would not stay for the remainder 
of the money I expected. That morning we had : 
eng.aged horses for a ride to Saalburg, .and I would 
urge upon niy husband the necessity of his going 
away in the afternoon. We had liardly loft the 
town when occurred the accident which deprived 
my dearest hushaud of his reason, ]\Iy horse shied 
across the road at one of the little milk-carts drawn 
by dogs, and slipped quietly down into a ditch at 
the road-side, allowing me to step off’ vuthout a 
scratch. Cyril sprang off his horse, and rushed up 
to assist me, when my animal, in his struggles 
to stand up, kicked my hushaud on the forehead 
as he had stooped down to raise me. From that 
moment he lay without sense or feeling for five 
days, with a great starred wound on his forehead, 
like 1he break which a stone makes in glass. 
Nothing but a slow laboured breathing and the 
irregular beats of his pulse shewed that he still 
lived, for his eyes, though o])en, wore quite insen-r 
sible to tlie light. An operation ol' raising the 
depressed parts of the bone to their xu'oper level 
had been successfully jierformed, and the symiitoms 
generally seemed favourable to his recovery. It 
was not until ho was unmistakalily out of all 
danger that I thought of a consequence 
rible than death, and almost hoped that ho niij^ 
be taken from me if he was iiot to he restort 
whole. But it was not to he. His memory and 
reason were gone, and the doctors would not do- 
clive me, they said, with the hope of a cure. We 
sent for our child, of course, and are staying here 
for a time, as my poor husband is amused by the 
people and iimsic, and we have some very kind 
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friencLs licre. The history of that toy rouge-et- 
noir table is this : One day, during a quiet time, 
I ventured to take Cyril into the gaming-room. I 
had thought, poor fellow, that his mind was too 
much of a blank to have been affected by the sight 
of the play, but he became so excited and anxious 
to be continually looking on, that it was judged 
advisable to witlldra^Y him entirely from the rooms. 
I contrived a niiniuture table for him at home, 
where we play w’ith counterfeit napoleons. He is 
under the delusion that he is always losing money, 
and had often talked of going to consult a doctor 
on the suhject, but Lad iiromised not to do this 
without telling me. : 

< I have now told yon our story, winch will 
perhaps help to guide you in treating your patient. 
You will, 1 know, pardon me if I have wearied 


you.' 


The foregoing narrative had so impressed me, 
that the only words I addressed to Hr Eichte, as 
he re-entered the room, ivere : ‘ And the sequel, 
doctor? Wliat befell tliis treasure of a woman T 
<■1 was naturally anxious,’ said my friend, ‘that 
the Martyns should leave Ilomburg without delay, 


able to gladden the mother liy telling her that all 
immediate danger ivas over. I urged upon, her the 
advisability of now leaving the patient to ju'o- 
fessional care, as the icar of contagion still existed. 
But she would not move from the house, ; and 
as the child slowly advanced towards recovery, 
so she began to sicken from the same deadly 
disease, in three days all was ovo.r, licr powers 
of resisting the complaint being exhausted by 
her previous labours. _ I followed her to the 
grave wliciro slio now ]ics^ uiul liiivo taiiglil lu*v 
husband and child to take a pride in aduiiiiiig it. 
.He is haiipily saved from tlie_ real conseiouauess 
of his loss. We see mut’.h of misery and vice hero, 
but also something of the beauty of goodness. I 
have done.' ^ -i t 

Oiu’ pipes had long since gone out, while I 
istened to this sad story. I could not trust myself 
to revisit the cemetery. 


their solourn here liehig as bad for the hushanil’s 
— „r„r. iiin But tliero 


condition as it was painful to the wife, 
were difficulties attending this step. Mrs Martyii. 
though she would have braved most things on the 
poor fellow’s behalf, seemed to shrink most sensi- 
tively from the idea of meeting their relations in 
England. He was in good bodily health, she was 
greatly comforted by the society of some kind 
friend's, and they were able to live here more 
cconomieallv than they could have done in Eng- 
land ; so that it ivas decided that they should pass, 
at all events, the ensuing winter in Homhiirg. W e 
saw a good deal of them during those months. 
Martvn was quiet and tractable; and his wife 
woulcl brighten up as she saw him romping with 
their child, or eagerly excited over a game of back- 
gammon with my wife. It seemed, indeed, as 
though her life inight not be the blank it had 
threatened to be, filled up as it now was by care 
for her husband, and affection for her child. Tlie 
hope, too, was ever present wdth her that the 
great trouble inight pass away, and that this ivas 
to be but a sad chapter in the story of their lives. 
But with the .spring came more sorrow. Ainil 
had been unusually cold, when a short summer of 
great heat set in for a «week. One day, Mrs 
Martyn called to ask my advice respecting her 
little girl, who had caught a cold, and was other- 
wise ailing, from having sat out too late in the 
gardens. I returned with her to Dorothoeustra.s.se, 
and found the child struggling for breath, and. 
shewing all the symptoms of a severe attack of 
diphtheria. Captain Martyn was committed to 
the charge of some Mends, but his wife, I need 
scarcely tell you, could not bo persuaded to leave 
her child’s side. The next day the little sufferer 
vtaa^vorse, and gave such manifest signs of siiik- 
^that it seemed unnecessary to prepare her 
other for the end. Eor three days she had been 
her child’s side, giving it ammonia every second 
hour, fumigating the room, and changmg the 
linen. She would do everything herself, from a 
feeling, as she told me, that no one would so faith- 
fully carry out my injunctions. On the fourth 
day, when I knew that the crisis must come, the 
child began to mend, and in a few hours I was 


I was at Homhurg in the following year, and 
soon found myself at the grave, ivhich had so fasci- 
nated me the previous year. Another cross exactly 
similar to the old one, stood at the head of a very 
fresh mound, with an in.scriptiou recording _^that 
Cyril Martyn also here rests in peace. Little .Edith 
was waiting in charge of the Eichtes, to he sent to 
her mother’s relations in England, 


A WOBI) TO INVALIDS. 


Mr C, Homr Douglas, in a little book appro- 
priately ‘dedicated to Briti-sh and American in- 
valids,’ has done good service to those wlio,_ for 
change of climate, if not of mind, are constrained 
to cro.ss the sea. His book, wliich is called Searches 


for Summer, shew.s ‘ the aiiti-ivinter tactics of an 
itiv.ulid and. as tlia 


invalid and, as that invalid was the writer’s own 
wife, there is the very best reason for helievhig that 
tile care bestowed upon the details collected ‘during 
three years of travelling,’ was as real and earnest 
as it certainly is apparent. The chief jdaces visited 
and meteorologically or atmospherically described 
are : Ajaccio, Alexandria, Algiera, Basle, Biarritz, 
Cairo, Cannes, Cordova, Elorence, Euncliall 
(lifadeira), Geneva, Genoa, Gibraltar, Granada, 
Hyeres, Jersey, Lisbon, Lugano, Madrid, Malaga, 
Malta, Marseille, Mentone, Moutreux, Naples, 
Nice, Palermo, I’au, Borne, San Keiuo, Seville, 
Valencia, and the Isle of Wight. Tlie writer him- 
self supplies the best recommendation of his book 
by the statement that his own invalid, his wife, 
who suffered from ‘ severe and almost incessant 
coughing and brealhle.s.suess,’ and, before starting, 
had become so weak that she could hardly stand, 


nor speak above a whisper/ rose, thanks to the 
‘ beautiful Mediterranean climes/ from a ‘ con- 


dition of prostrate invalidism, to one of compara- 
tive health and strength.’ Lc.st,_ however, too 
sanguine hopes should be excited in tlu'. bosoms 
of other sufferer-s, it is only right to remark that 
Mr Douglas divides invalids ‘into three classes; 
those who arc organically and hojiek.ssly di.s- 
eased ; those who are functionally diseusetl ; and 
those who, having no discase_ at all, havo_ come 
abroad to relieve the ennui of country residence 
with a little fun and flirtation ; ’ and that he puts 
Mrs Douglas in the second category. 

As regards climate, too, a few j)reliminary re- 
marks may not he out of place. The whole and 
the sick are e(iually prone to give the climate credit 
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or discredit for Avliat is due solely to tliemselves 
and their hal)its, and eq^ually resemble tire invalid 
lady who, having taken, a very liberal luncheon, 
and having suhsequently been afflicted with head- 
ache, attributed her sensations to ‘ an intoxicating 
lightness in the air of this placed On the other 
hand, an unusual elasticity of both body and mind 
is ,fre<|uently set down to atmospheric influences, 
when the observant doctor, or nurse, or friend is 
Iterfectly aware that it arises from something very 
(liflerent, such as either the adoption or repudiation 
of a particular diet, an unwonted effort and course 
of exercise, the absence of an irritating cause, the 
presence of cheerful society. Of course, there may 
be certain subtle powers inherent in certain atmos- 
pheres, and supreme over certain orgairisations ; 
but, as a rule, we may say of climate what was 
said by no less an authority than Sir James Clarice 
of another ‘fetich ‘The belief so generally en- 
tertained, that medicine can counteract the effects 
of habitual errors of regimen, should he regarded 
as mere sophistry.’ 

Of Ajaccio, we learn that January there is ‘ in 
temperature ecpial to April in the south of England, 
and to May in Scotland ; while, in point of what 
we understand generally by “ fine ” weather,’ it 
would appear that ‘ the Corsican January is superior 
both to tlie English April and to the Scotch May. 
The mean of January at Ajaccio is 4“ to b'’ above 
that of Nice and Mentone ; and the warmth of the 
nights is uucjuestionably a great point for an invalid.’ 
A great deal is said in iawur of Algiers ; but not 
only is the climate of Algiers in winter ‘ an emi- 
nently flckle one, and in this respect^ dangerous to 
the invalid,’ who is counselled ‘ carefully to note a 
well-placed thermometer, and whenever he sees a 
temperature abnormally high— and it is generally 
at first accompanied by the most exqriisite weather 
— not to take his Avalk, or still less his drive, with- 
out making provision for an instantaneous change;’ 
but the dust also ‘is often extremely annoying,’ 
and, ‘ coupled with the glare of the sun on tlie white 
houses and white roads, it is very injurious to the 
eyes. Let no one go without coloured coyivcx 
spectacles,’ or omit to rvear them at once, before 
‘ the mischief is done.’ It will be convenient to 
couple Biarritz and Pan, both because of their com- 
parative proximity, and because^ the weather ex- 
perienced at those two places in the winter of 
1863-1864 was carefully observed and contrasted 
as follows : ‘ The mean temperature of each month 
will be seen to be liigher at Biarritz than at Pau, 
as might be expected, since the former is nearly on 
the level of the sea, and close to it, whilst Pau is 
sixty miles off, and seven hundred feet above it. 
The difference of temperature is greatest at night 
and least at mid-day. At Biarritz there were 
twenty-one nights of frost' during the season, 
against twenty-eight at I’au; and in January, 
when we had our greatest cold, the lowest at 
Biarritz was 22”, against 16° on the same night at 
Pau. The air, as will be seen, is decidedly drier 
at Pau than at Biarritz, as was to he expected, 
.since the close proximity of the sea to the Latter 
place must ailbrd a never-failing source from 
Avliicli to draw the moisture held in suspension in 
the atmosphere.’ Cannes, Mentone, San Kenio, 
and Nice form a natural combination ; and of them 
it is suggested that ‘those who are not very delicate 
may iind Cannes or Nice to suit them better than 
Mentone ox Sair liemo.’ It is a question, one 


authority says, ‘ of shelter or no shelter ; and 
shelter is not always 4n these climes an unquos- 
tionahle blessing.’ The great enemy to be dreaded 
is, no doubt, the mistral ; but ‘ then, in onliuary 
seasons, the mistral does not blow often, nor long 
at a time and a winter is mentioned — the winter 
of 1873, apparently — during wliich, at Nice, there 
were ‘not, in all, above six or eight days of it, 
between the 1st of January and the 1st of April’ 
If, however, shelter be the first thing desired, 
there can be no doubt that Mentone or San Remo 
are the places to go to,’ Yet, even at Mentone, 
with its sheltering and picturesque mountains, 
there is at times dreadfully cold weather, against 
which, from the absence of coal-fires and otlier 
comforts, there is no protection for invalids, Plere, 
in fact, we touch on the weak point of nearly all 
southern climes. If we could intioducM good Eng- 
lish houses, with appropriate carpets, coal, and 
fire-grates, to Mentone, or any other spot in the 
Riviera, no one need go anywhere else for a 
delightful winter resort. 

As regards the Spanish places — such as Cordova, 
Granada, Madrid, Malaga, Seville, and Valencia 
— they all have a geographical claim to be named 
in tlie same breath ; but, so far as the invalid is 
concerned, Malaga is the flower of them all, for its 
‘winter climate’ is, according to the experience of 
Mr Douglas, ‘as nearly perfect as any in the 
world.’ As for Cordova, ‘ the invalid should not 
leave Malaga,’ to travel thither a six hours’ railway 
journey, ‘till the middle of February and as by 
the 7th of March ‘ the heat of the sun was then, 
beginning to bo oppressive, the country round 
being quite shadcless’ and ‘ unintoresting,’ there 
cannot be much inducement to settle down there. 
It will be better to proceed to Seville, which, how- 
ever, though ‘comparatively clean and .free from 
smells,’ is stated, on the ground of a month’s observ- 
ation, to have a ‘spring climate not so good for 
an invalid as that of Malaga,’ and to possess one , 
great drawback in the number of sights 'which even 
an invalid, who hopes for convalescence, and will 
have to face a battery of iuepriring friends, must 
see at all risks. Of Granada, iMadrid, and Valencia 
very little is said, thougb comparative tables of 
meteorology are given ; but anybody who knows 
anything is aware thiit the cliinate'of IMadrid is 
beneath contempt: the very Spaniards themselves, 
in tlieir own proverb, describe it as ‘ three months 
of winter, and nine months of Gehenna,’ and the 
invalid who would dream of going thither in search 
of a benign atmosphere would find it cheaper, les.s 
fatiguing, and, probably, far more beneficifrl, to 
spend a few montlns at Il'anwell. Florence, Genoa, 
Naples, and Rome occur to the mind in familiar 
connection ; and of them not one is recommended, 
to the invalid who is anxious to circumvent the 
winter. Genoa, we are admonished, ‘ is not a 
good place for an invalid ; ’ the ‘ north wind, or 
Tramontana, at Rome, is bitterly cold, and, com- 
bined with the effect of a powerful sun, highly 
dangerous ; ’ moreover, ‘ Florence is still worse 
than Rome ; ’ and ‘ it is insanity for an invalid 
unable to stand exposure to cold, to set off in 
February, or even. March, from Nice or Mentone 
to “do” Rome, Florence, Najfles, &c.’ Pegli, iu 
the neighbourhood of Genoa, is adiaitted_ to be 
‘now considerably frequented by invalids in 
winter;’ howbeit, it is asserted that ‘those wlio 
depend much on temperature will do better at 
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tlie Erench Btaliom in winter,’ although ‘in April 
or May a few weeks at Pegli may be an agreeable 
variety.’ As regards Gibraltar, the account given 
by ]\Ir Douglas of his experiences during a part of 
December 1870, is enoirgh to raise an invalid’s 
hopes to tliG highest pitch, to be dashed, soon 
aftorwarOs, by the unsatislactory warning ; ‘Let no 
one, liowover, go to Gibraltar on the faith of 
having sucli weather as we had ; as it was un- 
doubtedly exceptionally fmc and warm for the 
season. Eou may encounter a “ Levanter,” which, 
liaving swept the whole surface of the Mediter- 
xanean before it reaches you, is chill and laden 
with moisture.’ Still, ‘ to any one who docs not 
dread the sea, a trip to Gibraltiu: in winter is well 
worth while. ... In three days, you may expect 


to pass from tho surly British winter to the blue 
skies and warm sun.sbine of tbe south ; ’ and for 


tho invalid, whose complaint is rather mental and 
sentimental than bodily, there i.s tbe mixture of 
novelty and homeline.s3 in tbe sight to be seen 
‘from your hotel-window,’ at which you may 
‘watch a strange gathering of marry nations,’ and 
in ‘the familiar strains of God save tJui Queen, 
at gun-fire ; while over the motley throng there 
waves the meteor flag, tho proud banner of Brit- 
annia.’ Of a once luvourite resort it is written, 
tiiat ‘the days of Hydros have passed away,’ 
although ‘ its climate and its .scenery are the 
same as when every one went to it or to Mont- 
pellier and the reason for the change’ may he 
partially due to the fact, that the hollow preten- 
sions, which it did not itself put forward, but 
which others insisted upon putting forward upon 
its behalf, have at last been seen through, and 
it has been discovered that ‘Hyercs is subject 
to excessively .severe wetither both in winter and 
spring,’ But, in justice to Hyercs, it should 
be added that, so far, it is only ‘like the whole 
of the south of Prance;’ and ‘tliis is a truth 
which ought to be dinned into tbe public ear until 
it comes to be popularly understood, which at 
present it is very far from being ; even medical 
men being for the most part as ignorant as nou- 
medical. . . Near the sea, on both sides of the 
channel, yon have a somewhat mitigated winter 
climate ; but as you get into the interior of France, 
you may probably encounter cold almost unknown 
in the British Islands.’ As regards Jersey, an 
elaborate comparison is drawn between the 
climates of Edinburgh, Jersey, and Mentone ; and 
the conclusion arrived at, wdiich ‘ needs no ghost 
come from the grave to tell us,’ is, that in January, 
February, and' Match, Jersey is considerably 
warmer than Edinburgh, and Mentone than Jer- 
sey, though ‘ it is a mistake for an invalid to make 
sure of finding again, either at Mentone or Jersey, 
the exact weather -which he had found at a previous 
visit — the variations from year to year being quite 
as great there as at home.’ This, from e.xperi- 
ence, we ktxow to be the case. 

Of Marseille it is written, that ‘ winter makes 
occasional raids, and succeeds now and .again, 
between December and March, in establishing 
his rule for a few weeks and in 1871, the 
htarseillais appear to have had ten days’ skat- 
ing, which is quite as much as a Londoner has 
had for some years past, and even more. But 
what most concerns the invalid to remember 
is, that ‘in spring and winter, Marseille, like the 
whole south-east of France, is likble to visita- 


tions of tlic north wind—thc terrilde mistral — 
compared to whose venom even the. fangs of our 
own spring north-eastei's are as tlui bite of the Ilea 
to the sting of the scorpion.’ Tho Isle of Wight, 
having ‘ a temperature iu January but 2” above that 
of .Edinburgli,’ bolds out but small promise of 
enabling an invalid ‘ to get beyond the reign of 
winter;’ still there certainly an', nook.s, even in 
the Isle of Wight, where, as at Nicio, a great (bsal 
may he done with ‘ warm rooms iu a slielteved 
.situation ;’ and invalids, ‘ to whom it is not 
convenient to go so far from home ur Spain or 
Africa,’ may be glad to know that, ' bearing west 
from Portsmouth',’ the temperature ‘grows rapidly 
warmer ; and iu this couier of Englaml, if any- 
where in Great Britain, may the invalid hope to 
escape from the rigour of winter. From Exeter to 
Laud’s End, the mean w'armth of Ihe coldest month 
of the year ranges from 42“ to 44'V’. The latter 
temperature is nearly 0^” above that of Jaiiiuuy in 


London, ami very nearly ef[iuil to that of April iu 
Edinburgh. It is con.si(ierably above that of either 


January or February at Pau iu the south of Fj'ance.’ 
Tho iid’onnatiou vespectiug Alexandria, Basle, 
Cairo, Funchall (Madeira,), Geneva, Lisbon, Lngauo, 
Miilt'i, Montrenx, and I’uha'mo is almost entirely 
confiaeil to a collection of meteorological, tables ; it 
appears, how’ever, from the ligure.s, that tfanuary 
‘ is considerably colder ’ at M'ontrcu-x, Geneva, Basle, 
and Lugano, ‘ than in Loudon or Edinburgh ;’ that 
‘ February may be said to be about of equal tem- 
perature in London, Montroux, and Lugano, but a 
little colder at Geneva and Ba,sle that ‘a London 
March is in temperature intermediate between that 
of Genova and Lugano ;’ that ‘April is nearW tho 
same in Ijondon, klontreux, Geneva, and Basle, 
and 4'’ to 5" warmer in .Lugano than in these 
places;’ and that ‘in May all the above stations 
are cou3idcrab.ly warmer than London : a .supe- 
riority which may be said broadly to bo main- 
tainod till November, wbeu the condition.s are 
reversed.’ And let it be borne in mind that ‘no 
invalid depending on temperature should think of 
leaving the liiviera for Montreux, or any of tlio 
Swiss stations, before May.’ 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 


CHAraiSlt XV.— -Tnis BILLJEI’ Ol' a BULnEl’. 


During tbe long journey of the following day, 
Lady Mervyn had the compartment of the raihvay 
carriage in which she travelled almost mnnlor- 
ruptedly to herself. She did not feel, the journey ; 
she hanlly took any note of the hoars, a.s she sat 
back in a corner seat, tbe blind drawn between Iter 
and tbe wintry landscape, her h.ands folded over 
David’s letter, in her lap. She brolce the tedium, 
of the time by none of tire resources of travel ; .slui 
had no book, no newspaper, no ‘ Guide ;’ atul she 
took no refreshmont throughout the hmg <lay, than 
which she had coimtcd none more bitter in a life 
whicb. had not lacked bitterness. The wliolo of 
that life passed in review before b.er mind’s eyt', 
during the hours of her journey. How Iruitful in 
delusions, in deceptions, in mortifications, it Jiad 
been ; how wearisome, for the most lonely, 
and little worth living, she said to herself in this 
moment of profound depression, and sickness of 
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liearfc, when her mask waKS quite off, and she was 
reckoiiing with Fate, Why was it so with her ? 
Why was it so with almost every one ? ■ Lady 
Morvyii could not read the riddle ; she had no 
key to the puzzle j she was unconscious that she 
was a thorough worldling at hearty and had all her 
life served false gods, wliose payments are made in 
disillusion, in disgust, in deadly weariness, and the 
hlank mortification of failure. She would have 
been shocked at the mere idea that she could 
he regarded as anything hut a religious woman, 
and she had never entertained a doubt of the 
purity and elevation of her own motives. Had she 
not always lived for others, for the interests of her 
husband and children? And was it not quite 
intolerable that this should be her reward ? Lady 
Mervyn was a good woman, no doubt, in a certain 
sense ; she had fulfilled hard dirties conscientiously, 
and endured difficult conditions well; but she 
loved the world and the things of the world, and 
her religion was the ordinary amalgam of opinion, 
sentiment, and decorum, which, passing for spiritual 
obedience, faith, hope, and charity, simulates the 
true supernatural liie, to the supreme content and 
csatisfaction of nine-tenths of so-called Christians. 
It was utterly shocking and unheai'ahle to her 
that a blow should have been struck at her pride 
by David, her son, whom she had trained in 
principles of uprightness, propriety, and self- 
respect, and from whom she had expected great 
and good things, among them, his docile and 
cheerful compliance with her wish that he should 
marry Anne Cairnes. It never occurred to Lady 
Mervyn that there was any baseness in this 
design, or that she could forfeit her sou’s re.spect 
by forming it ; but she was fully, keenly alive to 
the wrong which he had indicted upon her. 

The Ixaste with which she had sot out upon this 
journey ivas one of the very rare instances of weak- 
ness with which Lady Mervyn had ever had cause 
to reproach herself. Since the news of the Bala- 
klava Charge bad reached her, and they had all 
been in suspense about David, ‘dangerously 
wounded,’ she had suffered a great deal, mostly in 
fdlence ; and when this letter came, and she knew 
that her son was, at all events, still living, but that 
the hope and ambition of her life were struck 
doMTi as elfectually as his death would have 
destroyed them ; when .she knew that only in view 
of death had he told her the truth at last, and that 
she had been deceived, living in a fool’s paradise of 
baseless hopes and futile schemes for so long, there 
swept over the proud woman a storm of agony. 
Her first feeling was that she must get aiyay ; all of 
a sudden her surroundings became intolerable to 
her ; the long monotony, which she usually minded 
not at all, became insulierable ; she must get away,’ 
somewhere, before she could even make up her 
mind to the fittest line of action for her to take. 
The secret which she had learned suffocated her 
while she remained in the quiet, commonplace 
atmosphere of nnconseious Barrholme ; she must 
take it away with her safely from thence, and study 


it, take into her heart all its bitterness and its full 
present and future significance, and then decide. 
There would not have appeared to most people much, 
if indeed there were any, room for discussion of 
what was to be done. The statement of facts which 
her son made to her was perfectly clear, the prayer 
he urged was as definite as it was earnest ; but Lady 
Mervyn was by habit as well as by nature cautious. 
The very first thought that had come to her, dis- 
tinctly, with the revelation of the truth, was — that 
it must be hidden as long as possible. Why ? since 
it could not be hidden altogether. She could not 
have told, perhapts, but she felt it. Not until con- 
cealment could no longer be maintained, would .she 
admit to Sic Alexander and Marion that her son 
had been so false to all the traditions' of his race, 
so traitorous to all the interests of Ms family. 

The night had brought counsel, but not consola- i 
tion. There was none ; there could be none ; and 
the hours, as they passed, did not soften, but 
hardened her rather against her disobedient and 
ungrateful son. She did not forget his danger ; 
she did not lose sight of the fact, that only respite, 
not security, was implied by the last news. She 
knew, she realised his pain, his fever. She pirob- ' 
ably exaggerated Ms mental and physical sufferings 
alike ; but the picture did not move her to pardon, 
or to any softness of feeling ; she was haunted 
by the knowledge that if, even yet, he should die, 
she could not forgive him. Ilu-sband and soul 
These two she had really loved, On them, all 
the passion and affection of her concentrated and 
reticent nature had been expended ; and for wbat ? 
A. Cl Lady Mervyn rejieated this question to herself 
with a bitter smile, many an episode of the past 
came out of the long years which lay behind her,, 
and forced her to look upon them again. ■ And she ' 
saw their faces— betrayed trust; outraged love, 
delicacy, and honour ; infidelities condoned, heart- 
less, selfish extravagance covered up and repaired, 
oh, with what contrivance, sacrifice, pretence ; and 
the barren triumpffi of ^governing at last — when, 
for him, life had no more temptations, and few 
pleasures — a man whom she still loved, indeed, 
but for whom it was impiossible to feel respiect I It 
was a meagre harvest for hex to have reapjed, who 
had stood, in her youth and beauty, ‘breast-high 
amid the corn’ of the great world’s field ; and she, 
felt its meagreness. And now, when she had lo oked 
for aftermath, and an Indian summer, what had 
she found? Ingratitude, deceit, defection. What 
manner of woman was this, who had entrapped a 
gentleman into a secret marriage ? David lyrote 
of her youth and innocence, her ignorance of the 
world, her total unconsciousness of the arhitraryl 
distinction which existed between his mother’s 
place in life and hers ; hut Lady Mervyn believed 
she knew what that sort of thing was worth; 
and that this farmer’s daughter, brought up in 
the coarseness of such a sphere, was merely a 
handsome adventuress, who had tricked her son 
into a marriage, wdiich she knew must be acknow- 
ledged, and of which she would reap) the advantages 
sooner or later. 
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And 3ier son had been with her for weeks, and 
had kept this secret from her ! All her love and 
care all her solicitude and pride, the pangs she had 
endured the eilorls she had made to redeem his 
future inheritance from the ravages which his 
iather’s profligacy had made in it, had won for her 
this reward. ‘Anger, especially the sharp and hitter 
an^er aroused by those we love, is never consistent, 
and Lady Mervyu forgot, in adding up the items 
which made the sum of her son’s ingratitude, that 
he knew very little of the family history, and posi- 
tively nothing of her management of the Barrholme 
estate. What had it come to now? David had 
mined and undone all she had accomplished ; and 
the old prestige of the Mervyns was destroyed. Of 
what avail would he the distinction he might gain 
now ; he would come home, if he should escape 
the perils ami win the glory of this war, either to 
he banished from his fathers house, or to bring a 
low-born wife thither. Did Lady Mervyn remem- 
her, in the tumult of her angry sorrow, that Anne 
Cairues was not of much more distinguished origin 
than the ‘Lucy’ for whom David so conlkleiitly 
entreated his niother’s tenderness and care? If 
she did remember this, she put tlie reminiscence 
from her, and made Anne Cairnes and hor vain 
wasted love additional elements of her displeasure, 
which, hour after hour, grew and deepened into 
an implacability that always had a place in her 
character, and that had asserted itself through- 
out her life against everybody who had ever 
wronged her, with, the sole exception of her 
husband. ^ , 

At ten o^clock on the morning after her arrival 
in London, Lady Mervyn, who had decided upon 
not giving her son’s wife any notice of her intended 
visit, set out from her hotel (the .Eustoii) for the 
unknown region of Hammersmith. The day was 
as nnpropitious as the most ardent adniirc'r of the 
fitness of things could have desired. Cold, rain, 
gray darkness,'' and omnipresent mud were the 
leading characteristics of the capihil— -a day on 
which" surely all happy and contented folk would 
stay indoors by the iireside. The drive seemed 
interminable to Lady Mervyn, and yet she shrank 
with aversion from ilie idea of its vulgar termina- 
tion at a shop. At length the carriage stopped, 
and Lady Mervyn looked nut. This was ncit the 
right place ; the carriage had stopped opposite a 
stationer’s shop. She called to the driver, who 
came to the brougham door to explain. 

‘I can’t get up any nearer, ma’am; theyTc 
bringing out the coffin.’ 


■ ‘ Bringing out the coffin ! What do you mean ? 
It is Ferris, Ho. Ilia work and trimming shop I 


It 

want.’ 


’ Yes, ma’am, I know ; and this is No. 8.’ — The 
man stood aside, as Lady Mervyn put her head out 
of the carriage. — ‘But there’s a funeml there. I 
beg your pardon ; I thought you was belonging to 
it You see, ma’am, there it is, No. 11, T. Ferris. 
And there ’s the mourners coming now ; they ’v 
got the coffin in all right.’ 

‘ What shall I do ?’ thought Lady Mervyn. ‘ A 
death in the house makes it difficult for me to go 
in and ask for any one.’ After a moment’s uncer- 
tainty, she desired the driver to resume his seat, 
and she stepped out. It was not raining just at 
that .moment, and the people in the ■ adjoining 
liouses had come to the shop doors to sec the 
funeral procession start from Ferris’s at No. 11. 


It consisted simply of a hearse and one mourning- 
coach. The men had dosed tin*, door of the hearse, 
and were arranging the pall, wlum Lady Mervyn 
left her carriage ; the next iuoment tho ucc.iqjauts 
of thn juournijig-cffach took their place.-i, Tlu'y 
were four in m.'imher, two women ami two incu. 
Ijady Mervyn advanced as near to Uie nuHirning- 
coadi as No. 0. Two girls, with very stirious fae.i>s, 
stood on the threshold of No. 8, and she hi'ard what 
they said: ‘ There goes jioor Mrs .Ferris ; she feds 
it dreadfully. And' that ’s the doctor. lUigavu her 
lip from tlie llnst,’ 

‘Poor young thing!’ said the oilier girl, _‘T 
suppose she never was strong.. And jiist to think 
that the news that her husband wasn’t killed after 
all came in too late I’ 

The little procession moved olf, and the girls 
went bade into the stationer’s shop. Lady Mervyn 
lowered her veil over her jiale face, followed them, 
and having asked to seo some notc;-pap(;r, said to 
the girl who served her, as she turned over the 
packets upon the counter; ‘Ferris’s shop i.s shut, 
I jiercdve. There has been a death.’ 

‘Yes; the funeral has just left. It is Mtu 
Ferris’.s sister. She was married to an oliicer, and 
news came that lie was killed in tlie Crimea, I’our 
Mrs Iilervyn never did any good after that ; ami 
she died on Sunday last. 'Clalloping consumption, 
they called it.’ 

The young lady evidently liked the romantic, 
aspect of this bit of social tragedy. She told the 
brief history wdth emphasis, and not without 
feeling. 

‘ Thank you ; that will do nicely. The five- 
quire packet, if you jdease.’ ^ And then Lady 
Mervyn got into the carriage again, and went hack 
to the Kuston Hotel, from wdieuce, in the afternoon, 
she despatched a letter to Mr.s F'erris. 


CITAin'ER XVI. — L.VDY jraRVl'N’S EXCTmiENT. 


In the same room which had witne.sacd the 
agonised parting hetweon her son and his young 
wife — the parting de.stiued to realise all their 
1'oar.s, though in .so dilferent a manner — the room 
from which Lucy’s coffin had ])eeu carried out the 
(lay before, kins Ferris received the visit which 
Lady Mervyn’s letter announced to her. The grief 
of the poor woman, very deep and sincere, was 
largely mingled with fright and perplexity. Lucy 
had sickened and died with such terrible rapidit.y, 
her illness had demanded such inee.ssant exertion 
and care, and the end had, ejuite at the last, come 
so suddenly, that her sister had been unable to 
think of, to .speculate upon anything but that which 
was before her eyes. Afterwards canu^ the ques- 
tion, What were they to do ? Luc.y was de.nd ; 
David, as likely as not, was dead ubso ; there 
remained the secret of the marriage and the child. 
But W'hat if David Mervyu Wf';re not (.biud — ami 
tw(j day.s after Lucy’s death, they Iciirued by Lhii 
latest miws from the .“eat of war tliat ho was living 
when the mail left-then, how' wert! they to inform 
him of the truth, and how, in his state, would he. 
bear it ? Much discu.s.'^ion of these, matters had 
taken place between the hu-shand ami the wife— • 
commonplace folks, hut sincerely de.-jiroits to do 
what was right — during the weary days wlubi Lucy 
lay in her .shroiul, with all the care and misery 
gone from her fair facci for ever. .Anil lo ! the, 
solution of their difficulty had come of itself. .Ibiro 



was TJa,vid I^fervyu’s mother, aware alike of the 
marriage and its dissolution, asking, courteously 
enough, fur an interview with Lucy’s sister. Her 
.son had informed lier, Lady Mervyn said — not 
hinting at all that tlie information hacl reached her 
by a luisfcako — of the circumstances of his mar- 
riage ; and she had come to London with the 
intention of visiting his wife. Mrs Ferris read the 
words with a great pang, though relief mingled with 
its pairii ■ 

‘ Ah, my poor darling,’ she thought, ‘ how much 
you would have felt this. If you had only had 
a little more strength to hear np against trouble, 
it might all have come right ; for, if she had not 
intended to he kind to you, surely this lady 
Avoir] d never have come to see yon with her own 
■.eyes,’,-;'." ■ , " _ ■ 

Mrs Ferris AVtis so unpretending a person, her 
appearance and manners were in such thorough 
accordance with her position in life, that she could 
not he called vulgar ; and her reception of Lady 
Mervyn was respectful, yet independent. Lady 
Menyn could not he quite insensible to tlie evi- 
dences of deep grief in the sister’s face and manner, 
and she .speedily recognised the total uuconsciou.s- 
ness on Mrs Ferris’s part of any j)ossihle cause of 
offence or antagonism. Mrs Ferris and her hus- 
band liad always regarded the matter betAvecn 
Davdd Mervyn and his parents as completely his 
affair ; in no Avay theirs, and they so regarded it 
.still. 

The sitting-room had been ‘ settled ’ into the 
normal primness of its ‘uiilet’ condition. No 
trace of Lucy’s presence lingered there. The inner 
room, in Avh'ich she had died, was dismantled. It 
Ava.s difficult to realise that so sad a drama of pain, 
sorroAA’', love, and death had so recently been played 
out within those walls ; and Lady Mervyn, Avho, 
though she had been hardening lierself all day 
against emotion, had not been able to overcome 
it altogether on her entrance, felt it subside with 
every minute that passed by. The angry imimlse 
that had prompted her, even after the shock of the 
knoAvledge that the obnoxious marriage Avas so 
aAvfuIly ended, to treat Luc 3 ''’s relatives as co- 
conspirators Avith her disobedient son, faded aAvay 
before the quiet, sad face of Mrs Ferris, her deep 
mourning-dress, and the calm resiiect with. AA'hich 
she received her. The recent presence of death, 
Avhich Lady Mervyn could not realise, Avas too real 
in the sorroAving sister’s mind for any other con- 
sideration to find a place tliere, except, perhaps, 
tliat of a Avdeome relief from responsibility. 

‘ Of course, you Ai’ere aAvare,’ said Lady hfervyu, 
‘ that my son had kept his marriage a secret from 
his oAvn family 

‘ I was aAA'are of that, my lad}’-,’ replied Mrs 
Ferris simply ; ‘ hut as Ave knoAV the marriage Avas 
quite regular, Ave had no call to interfere. Captain 
Mervyn Avould have told you about it, I knoAiq 
before he Avent out to the Avar, but poor Lucy avouIcI 
not hear of it.’ 

‘ And why V 

‘ Because she had a dread of strangers, my lady ; 
and Avhen her Imshand had to leaA^e her, she 
tlioiight she could bear her trouble better Avith her 
OAvn people. It Avas not out of any unkindness,’ 
said idrs Ferris quickly, totally mistaking the 
meaning of the -flush that came over Lady Mervyn’s 
face ; ‘ of course, she kneAv your ladyship had a 
right to the consolation of your son’s Avife and 


is the honest truth. She begged Captain Slervyn 
to keep the secret until he came back, and she got 
the better of him — indeed, he never refused her 
anything — and how he ever came to Avrite to your 
ladyship, without giving Lucy due Avarning first, 
I cannot tell,’ 

■ ‘ My son AAU-ote to me on the night before he Avas 
Avounded, knowing that he Avas to go into action on 
the next day, and Avishing to place his Avifo and 
child under my protection.’ 

‘Would to God he had Avritteu to her instead ! ’ 
said Mrs Ferris ; ‘ I think a letter from him might 
' have kept her here for a Avhile, at all events. I 
suppose he could not trust Inmself to Avrite to 
her, and took the chance of not heiivg AVounded, 
Nothing could persuade her that he Avas not dead ; 
in the first place, Ave could not keep the news from 
her : have it she must and AAfould ; and then she 
Avould not helicA’e that there could he any hope.’ 

‘ I gather from what you say that she had been 
ill some time. Was that so ? ’ 

‘Yes, my lady. Lucy was always delicate, and 
.she never quite got oauu* an accident she met w-itli 
just before little Lucy’s birth,’ 

‘ An accident ! Of Avhat nature 1 ’ 

Mrs Ferris then briefly told La<ly- Mervyn the 
circumstances ; and Lady Mervyn recognised, with 
a strange bitterness, the explanation of the sudden 
summons which had called David aAvay from 
Barrholmo in the autumn of ’53. 0 ^UiS, it had 
all been this Luej’-, this dead Lucy ! The. Avhole 
.scene re-enacted itself before her eyes, as Mrs 
Ferris Aveiit into details ; she .saiv David dancing 
Avith Anno Cairnes, paying her the meaningless 
attentions Avhich had led her (Lady MerA’-yu) to 
form such baseless hopes and projects — her cheek 
burned angrily at the recollection — she saw Anno 
Cairnes’s face as it Avas when she came to her with 
DaAud’s deceptive message, and told her oavu 
secret .so nncon.sciously at the same time. And 
she hardened her heart — torn as it Avas at tlie 
same moment Avith suspense and dread about him 
— against her son and his dead wife, 

‘She Avas never strong afterAvards, my lad}”,’ 
continued Mrs Ferris, Avhile quiet tears rolled 
unheeded along her cheeks ; ‘and though she Avas 
very happy — for never did I see such love as there 
was between those tAVO — it did not alter that. But 
of all thiims, .she never could bear Captain Mervyn 
to think ^e Avas ill; Avherever ho Avanted to go, 
she Avas always ready to go, and she had such high 
spirits, Avhilc he was U'ith her; that she never 
Avonld give in to being ill. But she had a bad 
cough tile Avhole Avinter ; and AAdien the Avar began, 
and he went aAi'ay, I thought she Avoiild huAm died 
before the next morning. And he — he looked 
more dead than alive too, when he came doAvn, out 
of this very room.’ 

She paused, and looked round the Avails Avith a 
shiveiing sob. 

‘ We had a dreadful time of it, after that. Lucy 
did not try to bear her trouble Avell, hut she 
Av-ould not have had the .strength, at anyrate. She 
never complained much, hut I kncAV she Avas 
very ill. I had seou my mother before her, Avith 
that kind of cough, and those bright eye.s. She 
Avent aAvay, Avith little Lucy, to the seaside for 
a Avhile, and there she got better; but it did not 
last; and there Ai'as never an hour of her life Avhen 
she Avas aAA’-ake—aud there were many, many night, s 
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you, my lady, and he agrees to it,’ said Mrs Ferris, 
to whom Lady Mervyu hauded the locket without 
a word of comment. 

‘ You agree that I shall communicate what has 
occurred to my son ? ’ asked Lady Mervyn, 

‘CortaiuJy, my lady. It is better you should 
do so ; and I take the liberty of saying that I 
Uiink we, have done our duty in this matter, and 
1 am thankful it has laden to other hand.s to do 
their, s now,’ 

Lady Meju'yii did not dislike or resent this 
downright way of talking. The man from ‘the 
docks’ was as respectable and .straightforward a 
jjerson a.s his wife, apparently.' 

‘ Captain Mervyn will take it better from yonr 
ladyship, since he has told you about his marriage 
himself ; and I shan’t be sorry that my wife 
should be saved that much. She has had a sad 
time of it, and she has kept her word to Captain 
Mervyn well.’ 

‘ I am sure of that,’ said Lady Mervyn, with an 
attempt at graciousness, whicli displeased Mrs 
Ferris more than her previous cold indifference ; 
‘ and both he and I will be ready to acknowledge 
it,’ 

‘I require no thanks for taking Cvare of my own 
sister,’ said Mrs Ferris : ‘ she was my sister before 
sbe was his wife, and her loss is very hard on 
me.’ 

‘ I do not lose sight of that, I assure you, Mrs 
Ferris,’ said Lady Mervyn ; ‘ but I am in a 

difficult position, called to act for my son under 
the circumstances, and wholly unaware of them 
until a few days ago. Mr Ferris will understand 
that I mean no offence in putting a practical 
question. Had Captain Mervyn supplied ' you ’ 
(she addressed Ferris) ‘ with funcls for the necessary 
expenses V 

‘Yes, my lady. You need not think about 
Iffiat ,• everything is paid. Lnej'- had not been used 
to spending money ; and the sum he left with her 
was ample. He did not think it would go, some 
of it, to pay the undertaker ■; but so it -was, and he 
was paid to-day. There is only the child to think 
about now, my lady, and I shall be glad to take 
your directions.’ 

‘ She shall meet her match for straightforward- 
ness and coming to the point, since she likes that 
kind of thing,’ w'as Mr Ferri.s’s mental resolve 
from the first look he had given Lady Mervyn. 

‘ I am glad you have had no inconvenience on 
the score of expense,’ said Lady Mervyn. ‘ The 
child is here, I conclude ? ’ She said tliis in a cold 
tone, which conveyed no wish to see the little 
creature, or any interest in her. 

‘ No, Little Lucy has been taken home by a 
friend, close by, -until after her mother’s funeral. 
I pre,sume,’ said Mr Ferris — checking his wife, 
as she Avas about to speak, by an expressive look — 
‘your ladyslii|) will wish to take charge of the 
child?’ ^ - 

‘I anr not prepared to do that,’ said Lady 
hlervyn : ‘ in the state of Sir Alexander’s health, 
I could not bring a child to onr house without 
consideration,’ ; 

‘ That is a pity, my lady. Of cour.se, it ’s not 
for me to dictate, but I sliould have thought his 
little grandchild might have cheered up the 
gentleman.’ 

Poor Mr Feri’i.s ; his -were simple, natural notions 
of life. Lady j\Icrvyn could hardly resist smiling 


at the notion of Sir Alexanders being cheered up 
by a baby. 

‘ He is in too suffering a .state,’ she answered ; 
‘and besides, I don’t think, when my son is 
made aware of the melancholy event which has 
occurred, that he will wish the child to be removed 
from the care of Mrs Ferris.’ 

‘ As to that, my lady,’ said Ferris stoutly, ‘ I 
am Amry sorry to say or do anything to disoblige 
Captain MerA'-yn, or your ladyship either ; but my 
Avife can’t take the care of the child. It is not 
likely she could have little Lucy Avith her without 

S owing as fond of her as if she Avas her OAvn ; and 
en she -would fret more than I ever mean to lot 
her fret about anything, if I can help it, Avhen 
Captain Mervyn’s daughter Avonld have to be 
taken away from her for good and all, to go into 
her OAvn place in the Avorld, and haA'e nothing 
more to do Avith us, I often told my Avife she 
must not be too much Avrapped up in her sister, 
for the same reason, because, when Captain Mervyn’ 
came back, h.e would, of course, take her aw-ay 
among his oAvn people, and she Avould belong to 
them, and not to us. The same thing holds good, 
and more so, about the child, and we have done 
our part — I make bold to say it — Avell. It is the 
turn of Captain Mervyn’s family now, Avliether he 
lives or dies, as I should have informed your lady- 
ship by letter, if things had turned out differently, 
and your ladyship must understand at once that 
the child can’t stay here. — Noav, don’t talk about 
it, my dear’ — he turned to Ms Avife, Avho aa'cs crying, 
and laid bis hand upon her shoulder : ‘ you know 
very Avell I don’t mean any nnkindness, but quite 
the contrary, and that I am only saymg Avhat is 
common-sense,’ 

These purposeful Avords of Mr Ferris produced 
a commotion in the mind of Lady Mervyn. She 
had not really resolved on any course of action 
Avhatover AAuth regard to the child ; and she Avas 
quite unprepared for this opposition to her first 
impulse. But before she could remonstrate, or, 
indeed, reply in any way, Mr Ferris resumed : 
‘There’s another reason, my lady, Avhy it Avould 
he impossible for us to take the charge of the 
child for more than a very few anonths, under any 
circumstances, and Avhicli makes me determined 
that my Avife shall not make new cau.se of sorroAv 
for herself, through haviaig the child Avith her. 
If your ladyship Avill excuse my troubling you 
Avith our affairs, I Avill explain what must have 
been explained A’-ery soon to Captain Mervyn. We 
are not intending to remain in England.’ 

‘ Indeed ! And Avhere are you going to ? ’ 

‘ We are going out to Sydney. My Avife’s 
brother, John Grainger, AAdao Avent out when poor 
Lucy Avas married, sends ns good accounts of the 
place : he is doing well ; he has made friends ; he has 
got a good berth ready for me ; I am tired of tlie 
docks ; and I always wanted to see Avhat Avas doing 
at the other side of the Avorld. John Grainger has 
nobody belonging to him but us, and AA'-e have 
nobody belonging to us but John Grainger. So 
Ave are going to pass the rest of our days together ; 
so soon as AA'-e can dispose of the shop, and get 
everything settled. I bog your ladyship’s pardon,’ 
concluded Mr Ferri.s, ‘ for troubling you with this 
explanation, but you see I had to make it, to 
account for our not being able, hoAvever it might 
be, to take the charge of the child.’ 

What was the hope, the chance, the vague 
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rare), the red-necked grehe, the ringed guillemot, 
Sabine’s gull (one seen in 1S61), the cuneate-tailed 
gull (doubtful), the cinereous shearwater (occasional), 
and the ‘ dusky ’ petrel, as to which, however, it is 
surmised that Dr Saxby ‘ saw a bird, evidently of 
the petrol family, which ho was unable to identify, 
and noted down his observations about it, hoping 
to elucidate something further at a future date.’ 
At auyrate, in Dr Saxby’s own list, the name has 
a note of interrogation placed against it. 

A promise of entertainment has been held out 
to even the unscientific reader who happens to take 
up the volume under consideration ; and that the 
pu’omise is likely to he fulfilled, shall now be made 
evident by examples. 

Dr Saxb}’- and a companion were in quest of some 
‘ long- tailed ducks at Penrhyn, on the Traeth Back 
and the story of their wild-duck chase is told in 
the following lively and characteristic style : ‘ Off 
we set at full speed, loading as we ran, and keeping 
our eyes so intently fixed upon the distant point 
round which the ducks were disappearing, that 
somehow we forgot we were not upon level ground ; 
the consequence was, that my foot caught upon a 
tuft of grass, and I toppled over a rock about 
twelve feet high. The top of my head made a 
dismal clatter among the loose pebbles below ; and, 
upon reckoning up the extent of the damage, it was 
discovered that I had broken a tooth, left a con- 
siderable quantity of facial epidermis upon the 
stones, lost the charge of shot which was intended 
for a very different purpose, severely scratched the 
stock of the gun, and most grievoiisly rent a most 
important article of clothing. Of course, we could 
not think of letting the ducks off after this ; so, 
after a grumble and a hobble or two on my part, 
away we went to the point, and iq* got the female 
bird within a comfortable distance. I tired, and 
she fell dead, and the male bird immediately flew 
to the spot and settled close beside her, but in a few 
seconds he flew off again. Gordon tired, and he 
fell long out of our reach. By this time the dead 
bird was some distance off, for the tide was falling, 
and the stream inshore was running seawards with 

t reat rapidity. I stopped in, not knowing its 
epth, and soon found the Avater over iny Avaist. 
Jiowever, the bird Avas floating temptingly before 
me ; so deeper and deeper I had to go, until I liad 
at last got hold of it, and then a serious difficulty 
jnade itself apparent. I had happened to Avalk out 
lApon a ridge of sand, and uoav I could not find the 
Avay hack, and there Avas deep Avater on all sides. 
Gordon then comforted me Avith the assurance 
that, if I Avould hut kick up my heels,” the stream 
AA'ould take me doAvn like a shot to a distant sand- 
bank, Avhere he AA'ould soon join me. Accordingly, 
off' he set for a boat, AA'hile I, in expectation of tiie 
cruise, threw my shot-belts ashore, and wished I. 
AAmre Avith them. Then the water began to lift up 
my heels for me ; so, seizing the duck’s feet in iny 
teeth, I turned my face tOAvards the shore, and just 
then, as luck Avould have it, I arrived at a spot 
where the strength of the stream was but slight ; 
and so, after a flounder and a scramble, I found 
myself lauded a good many yards below the place 
Avhere the shot-bags were lying. Gordon soon 
came back, grinning from ear to ear, and in a 
quarter of an hour more Ave Avere safe at the 
nearest inn fire.’ Thus does the votary of science, 
more readily, perhaps, than the keenest sportsman, 
risk skull, and teeth, and epidermis, and inex- 


pressibles, and even life, in the dauntless pursuit 
of his ‘ specimens.’ 

It may not he generally known that in Slietland 
the cliffs are called hanks, and that, ‘ in the days 
when fowling was extensively practised,’ to ' die on 
the banks Avas looked upon as the most honoxxrable 
death a man could meet Avith,’ in consequence, no 
doubt, of the combined profit axrd danger with 
which the foAvler’s vocation Avas attended, inso- 
much that, ‘ Avhen tAvo people were quarrelling, 
the croAvning reproach of all sometimes took the 
form of the remark : “ Ay, but m>j father died 
like a man — on the banks ; yours, died like a dog 
-—in his bed.” ’ A ludicrous rather than painful 
illustration of the aforesaid danger is afforded by 
an anecdote touching a ‘ AVonld-be foAvler in Unst,’ 
Avho, ‘ having undertaken to climb the steep bank,’ 
and being ‘neither A-eiy experienced nor very 
brave, although he boasted of being both,’ met 
Avith a fate similar to, but less disastrous than, that 
of Humpty Dmnpty. ‘ He pushed upwards,’ we 
are told, ‘very briskly, Avithout ever looking be- 
hind, till ho had got to about a hundred and fifty 
feet, Avhen he stopped to breathe, Tiie paixse Avas 
fatal to his self-possession, and he called out in 
tones of horror : “ Men ! men ! I am going— I am 
going ! ” He still, how'cver, held on for a little, 
and it Avas not till he had shrieked many times, 

“ I am going ! ” that he did fall headlong. HLs 
comrades, having been thus Avarued, moved the 
boat out off the way, so that the poor lelloAv came 
slieer doAvn into the deep Avater. At length he 
rose to the surface, Avhen of course he Avas instantly 
caught hold of and dragged into the boat. After 
a good many gasps, and a considerable spluttering 
of sea- water from his mouth, his only remark Avas : 
“Eh, men! this is a sad story— I have lost my 
snuff-box!”’ Perhaps he had indulged in Just 
one dram ‘to steady the nerves,’ or ‘in one single 
pipe of cavendish,’ against both Avhich indulgences 
he who proposes to climb is most strongly Avarned. 

Charges have at all times been freely made 
against tlie raven of ‘greed, cruelty, and open 
robbery ; ’ and Dr Saxby regrets iiis inability to : 
‘add even one word in defence’ of the bird’s 
behaviour in Shetland. Eavens, he says, ‘Avill 
scour the hills and glens in quest of a Aveakly 
sheep, and murder it without tlxe smallest hesita- 
tion. Indeed, I have seen ravens hunting the, 
terrified animals doAvn tlie hillside, striking at 
their heads repeatedly, and, as I imagined, 
endeavouring to drive them into the loch below.’ 
Let us, therefore, rejoice over an examjAe of the 
Avay in Avhich a crafty raven was circumvented by 
a sagacious dog. ‘A dog, which had long been 
very much annoyed by one of these birds Avhich 
frequented his master’s farm, suddenly gave up all 
attempt at retaliation, and Avas repeatedly seen 
proceeding upon his Avay Avith apparent unconcern, 
Avhile his tormentor Avas evidently using every 
means to provoke the usual snarl and its accom- 
panying unsuccessful spring. Seemingly in despair 
of ever being able to grapple with his enemy, the 
dog could never again be enticed to forget his OAvn 
Avant of wings, and consequently the raven grew 
bolder and bolder, hopping along almost beneath 
ins very nose, and sometimes even striking him 
Avith its claAvs. One day, however, as the dog Avas 
passing along a Ioav turf wall, the raven thought 
tit to repeat the performance, keeping most provuk- 
ingly a little in advance, and occasionally varying 
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the ainasement with a croak or a sly poimce. 
The clo" Lrollerl along as briskly as usual, looking 
neiaier'to the right nor to the left. Then the 
raven, making a short circuit, again assailed him 
from above, and passing over his head, was about 
to aligiit deliberately upon the wall, when the 
do'f, making a mighty bound forward, seized Ins 
eneuiy by '’the wing, and tore him literally to 
shredk’ ‘How easily one of the many superstitions 
connected with the raven was upset hy cool 
ohsej’vation and reflection is related by Dr Saxhy 
from his own personal experience. It is popularly 
supposed that ‘ the raven is innnediately attracted 
to a house whore a corpse is lying;’ and so the 
fmiereal'-looking creature is. But is it the corpse 
or the presence of death that forms the attraction ? 
By no meg,ns ; the attraction is the same as that 
which causes ravens in Shetland, where the in- 
habitants are ‘ most regular in their attendance at 
kirk,’ to ‘ do far more harm on Sunday than op 
any other day of the week,’ and tliat attraction^ is 
the absence of anybody who might interfere with 
the proceedings of a raven disposed to try a little 
chicken for dinner. Now, ‘in most parts of Shet- 
land the cottages are isolated, so that, when the 
inhabitants of" one of tlicra arc out of sight, the 
immediate neighbonrhood is perfectly quiet ; ’ and 
‘ as soon as a death occurs the door is shut, and, 
with very few exceptions, scarcely a human being 
is to be seen ; therefore the ravens, availing them- 
selves of the favourable oi^portunity, alight fear- 
lessly, and carry off whatever may first present 
itself.’ And what applies to Shetland ai^plios, 
with the proper modifications, to other places. 
‘ The truth became apparent ’ to Dr Saxby upon 
a certain melancholy occasion, when, having been 
much, ‘perplexed at seeing one or more of these 
dismal-looking birds upon the roof^’ lie suddenly 


dressing-table, and tlien completely destroy nearly 


;OTnice. It also proves very troublesome 
dren.’ Few people -vvonld dream of a cormorant as 
a pet; but ‘it is very easily domesticated,’ we are 
told, ‘and, when treated with kindness, will become 
exceedingly docile, exhibiting a, veiy high <h'gr(!e 
of intelligence, and an anmunt of njlbction^ scarcely 
to be oxp(icted from u bird which, iii its wild state, 
is I’emarkablfi for its extrenni shyness of man.’ A 
very comical figure must have bf'cn cut by the 
pet cormorant that, having caught and swallowed, 
one after the. other, five, starling-s wdiich were tossed 
to him, ‘with difiiculty waddled away to lii.s 
favourite corner of the coal-shod, where’ he was 
‘left sitting, face to the wall, upon a lump of coal, 
the legs of the last starling still x>rojecting from 
the corner of his mouth.’ 

Magnus Troil, in Scott’s Pirate, chapter the first, 
towards the end, speaks of ‘the skylark 1 once 
heard in Caithness, or the nightingale that I have 
read of from which one would infer that, in tin; 
famous Udaller’i?, or rather in the great wizard’s 
own opinion, the skylark or laverock was unknown 
ill Slietliiud. But, though it hecomes scarce in 
winter, during the summer it is one of the com- 
monest of the land birds ; its song lias been heard 
‘ as early as the 22d of February,’ and in siuunier 
it has been heard ‘ in full song every hour in the 
twenty-four.’ So sacred, in Shetland, is the skylark 
held, that ‘ii is but seldom that either the birds 
or tlieir eggs are disturbed.’ Should the reason of 
this forbearance be sought, the answer will prob- 
ably be: ‘Weel, if ye’ look under a laverock’s 
tongue, yb’ll see three spots, and they ^ say that 
every one is a curse upo’ him that interferes 
wi’ it.’ 

A curious fact is, that the redbreast is uiiconi- 
iiion in Shetland, ‘although every Slietlandtu’ 
believes this bird to be common throughout the 
islands.’ According to Dr Saxby, Imwovor, ‘tho 
name “B,obin Bedbreust” is invariably applied 
there to the. common wren, whicli is at all tiiiie.s 
abundant. The true redbreast,’ he continues, ‘is 
very rarely seen, n,nd it i.s not a little singular that 
a bird so hardy, and so ready to ada.pt itself to 
circimi.stances, should never remain to breed, 
although, according to hlcssrs Bailcie and Huddle, 
it resides in Orkney throughout tho year. An 
IJnst man, one winter, brought me a^rudlircast 
which he. had killed in his corn-yard, and great 
was his disappointment on aBcortuining tlie name 
of his prize ; he, poor fellow, having been under 
the impression that it must be a bird of extraor- 
dinary value.’ 

One of the most remarkalde birds, ‘short though 
the visit may be’ wliich it ‘pays to the Shcihim). 
Islands every year,’ is ‘the great skua,’ or ‘skooi,’ 
otherwise called ‘ bonxie.’ It is iud<*ed !>, ])ity tiiat 
‘such a name should be so near its di.sajtpearaiice 
from the list of species bre^eding in Ihe .r/i'itisb 
Isles, but,’ we are. told, ‘that consummatimi cannot 
now be very far away. Cone,’ say.s our anlliority 
mournfully, ‘ from its last sLrongliold on the Main- 
land, Eona’s Hill, gone from Baxaford, crmdly 
thinned down in the remote island ol'Foula, and re- 
duced to avery few pairs on Honuamiss, it will soon 
be only a memory of the past, Indci'd, but for the 
exertions of the Buness family, it would have been 
lost to us long ago.’ As ‘the eggs of this bird are 
naturally rnucli prized,’ and as tlicy, consequently, 


saw ‘one pounce upon a chicken and malco olf 
with it.’ The fact appears to be that the raven, 



like the undertaker, has the decency to wear black, 
and to look solemn whilst hovering about the spot 
where death presides; but lias- no concern, either 
as a cause or as a mysterious concomitant, in the 
matter, beyond the opportunity it offers of doing a 
jirofitable stroke of business. _ ' 

About the hooded crow, which is abundant in 
Shetland, there is at least one singular belief. 
Large flocks of them meet in spring, and are popu- 
larly supposed to hold a ‘eraas’ court,’ at which 
they try and execute criminals. It is maintamed, 
even by ‘ comparatively modern writers,” that the, 
court meets, that a few only of the crows^ take an 
active part in the procoeding.s, the re.st being spec- 
tators merely, and that, when the court breaks up, 
the bodies of those that have been condemned and 
executed are found upon the ground. ‘.For my 
own part,’ says Dr Saxby, ‘ I can only assert that J. 
have watched these assemblies scores of time.s, but 
have observed nothing particularly worthy of 
mention, with the exception of an occasional sliort- 
lived squabble, such as is constantly occurring in 
any large flock of birds. I believe, however, that 
a considerable amount of eoiiHing takes place at 
these meetings, having noticed that pairing takes 
place very soon after the dispersal of the fl.ock.’ 
The hooded crow, wo are informed, ‘makes a most 
intelligent and interesting pet, but it requires to 
be kept in confinement, otherwise' it will get into 
the house and do serious mischief. I have known 
one enter a window, carry off everything from a 
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fetch a good price, ‘ niimerous frauds are com- 
mitted ’ 111 supplying them, ‘ the yariations in 
colouring of course rendering this the more easy. 
. . . And although it is in most cases easy to 
detect the imposition, it is very difficult to define 
the precise points of distinction. . . . When the 
young are about, the birds become very daring, 
sometimes even knocking a man’s hat from his 
liead. A dog has no chance with them, for they 
biiflet him so severely in their rapid .swoops that 
he soon has to retire discomfited.’ The bonxie 
is ‘ a fierce and formidable bird : not only does it 
comped other birds to supply its wants, by inter- 
cepting them wlien carrying fish, and taking it 
from them by force, but it will sometimes make a 
prey of the unfortunate bird itself, instead of its 
fish, killing even birds as large as a gull. The 
strong curved claws and powerful bill, hooked at 
the jjoint, are weapons with which no bird that 
flies will care to have much to do. . . . Indeed, the 
skooi would have been lost to us before now, at 
anyrate in Unst, had it not been for the feeling that 
its presence was a protection to the flocks against 
the eagle ; not even the erne himself causing any 
alarm 'to a colony of the great skuas, or being 
allo^ved to lord it in their domain. In size and 
weight we have nothing among the Laridaj, save 
only the Greater Black-backed . or the Glaucous 
Gulls, to surpass or even to rival this splendid 
bird.’ 

It is to be hoped that the reader’s appetite will 
grow by what it has thus far been fed on, and not 
be appeased until the whole volume has been 
devoured. 


AIB, -BRAKES FOR RAILWAY TRAINS. 
Among the accidents which so frequently occur 
on railways, not a few arc duo to the inability 
of the engine-driver to stop a train in proper 
time. If the train is heavy, if the speed is 
great, if (especially) the gi’cat weight and the 
high speed are combined in the same instance, 
the difficulty is all the greater. An obstacle may 
be clearly seen on the metals ahead ; but the driver 
may be powerless to stop the train in sufficient 
time, and within a sufficient distance, to avert 
collision. The companies, urged thereto by a 
regard for their own interest, as well as by the 
expostulations of the public press, the legislature, 
and the Board of Trade, have made numerous 
experiments on newly invented brakes, that will 
have the effect of stopping a train quickly. The 
brake commonly in use is, as every one knorvs, 
a skid, which is made to press on the tire of a 
w'heel by the action of a lever, and thereby retard 
the reyolution of the wheel itself But besides 
the insufficiency of the means to the end proposed, 
there is hereby produced great destruction of tire 
and rail by friction. 

What is called the disc brake, by Schoubersky, 
is now under trial in liussia. It claims to stop 
a train in ten seconds, eitlier ati the will of the 
brakesman, or by a self-acting power in case of 
rupture or other casualty ; but, of course, such 
a claim has to be well tested. A disc is made to 
press on the wheel, instead of a block of metal or 
wood ; and as many of the wheels are thus pro- 
vided as may be considered necessary. All are 
brought; into action at one moment by compressed 
air. This air, compressed in a separate chamber to 
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any density found by experience to be best, is con- 
veyed to the several carriages through tubes to the 
rear of the discs or round brakes, and drives them 
against the periphery of the corresponding wheels. 
The pipes are laid throughout and alongside the 
carriages, and are furnished with taps placed 
within easy reach. But it strikes us there is a 
fallacy in the arrangement. As there arc not as 
many brakesmen as discs, the aid of the passengers 
is to be invoked; ‘any one who notices the pos- 
sibility of a collision is able to stop tire train, by 
simply opening the tap to let free the compressed 
air ; ’ but suppose ‘ any one,’ if a passenger, to be 
either timid or ignorant, may he not do more hariri 
than good by interfering ? 

Most of the newly invented or proposed brakes 
are purely mechanical in their action ; a lever 
being pressed down by hand, or a handle turned, 
to cause a brake or any block of wood or metal to 
press against the wheel. But unless the lever- 
pressure is considerable, and the brakesman always 
on the alert, the effect produced is not adequate to 
the requirements ; our locomotive superintendents 
and engineers are not likely to lose sight of any- 
thing new in this direction, if at all feasible. 
Attention is more generally directed to some other 
kind of power, something ditt'erent from or super- 
added to the mere action of the brakesman. Such 
is the purpose held in view by a French inventor, 
M. Le Chatelier, who adopts a method of intro- 
ducing water from the boiler into the steam-chest, 
in order to retard, and then prevent the action of 
the piston. Whatever other deficiencies there may 
be in this plan, it certainly would have the dis- 
advantage of being applicable to locomotives only ; 
while it would also cause a great loss of heat. Ex- 
perimenters are looking forward rather to the use 
of air than of mechanical power or of water ; one 
such invention, by Schoubersky, we have just 
noticed ; and wo may now describe another wliich 
is at pre.seiit attracting a large amount of attention. 

The Westinghouse air-brake (or hreah, for the 
word is spelt in both Avays) was invented iix 
America about four years ago. Mr Westinghouse 
constructs the apparatus at Pittsburgh, United 
States ; it is largely used on the railways of tlxat 
country, and has lieen undergoing many tests in 
England. The primary motors are an air-pump 
ami an air-reservoir on the engine ; the secondary, 
an air-cylinder under each carriage, with air-pipes 
coming from the reservoir, and mechanism to act 
on the brake-blocks. The air-pump is of peculiar 
construction ; steam from the locomotive keeps it 
constantly in action Avhile the train is going on ; 
but its speed can be kept down to any linnt, so 
low as one stroke per minute. The reservoir is 
kept constantly filled with air by the pump ; and 
by a well-conceived automatic arrangeinent, when- 
ever this air is below a certain pressure, the pump 
at once begins to work more briskly. This re- 
quired pressure, .sixty or seventy pounds to the 
square inch, may be reduced by the supply of the 
brake, by leakage, or by any other cause ; but the 
increased action of the air-pump soon restores it. 
'No brakesman is required to insure that the 
reservoir shall be alway.s full of compressed air ; 
this is left to the intelligence (so to speak) of the 
machinery itself ; but his hand is needed when the 
train is required to be stopped. He turn-s the tap 
that regulates the communication ; the compressed 
air rashes along the pipes, fills the cylinder (one to 
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eacli carriage), and sets tlie bx’uke-action. in niotion. 
As the cylinder is about equidistant from all 
the wheels of the carriage to which it is attached, 
its power is not required to he thrown to any_ 
groat distance. The, blocks or brakes, made of 
cast-iron, are not bolted at two or three points to 
bam, blit are attached to them by a pivot ; this 
allows the carriage-spring to have some play ; 
apart of the .spring-action is transferred to the 
cushion of air which acts on the brake-piston ; 
aud thus the passengers in the carriage experience 
little or no jar or vihration when tlie brake is acting. 
The inochanism immediately connected with each 
block need not he described in detail; its principle 
will he soon understood. When a train is being 
made up, by linking the carriages one behind 
another, the air-pipes of the several carriages are 
temporarily connected by lengths of india-rubber 
tubing, adjusted quickly and in an air-tight 
manner. When the conipre.ssed air from the air- 
pump and air-reservoir reaches any particular 
carriage, through the pipes and tubes, it enters aud 
fills the cylinder,; in connection with this cylinder 
is a rod acting on a rocldng-bar ; and finally tho 
rooking-har acts on the brake-blocks. The air- 
reservoir is immediately beneath the foot-plate of 
the engine ; the engine-driver contracts it hjr a 
slight movement of a lap, and a part of the tubing 
enables him also to communicate with the guard 
at the rear of the train. , 

It is generally admitted that the inventor of 
this beautiful ai>paratus lias sought to grapple 
with most of the evils and difficulties that atWnd 
the use of other brakes ; whether successfully, in 
a financial, as well as a practicable point of view, 
is just the problem that railway companies are 
interested in .solving. In country districts with 
scanty traffic, tho lirake-machinery is generally 
slight in character ; for there are hut few trains 
to suffer by collision. In and near the metropolis 
and other large towns, however, where the trains 
follow one another quickly, continuou.s brakes are 
now generally used, applying a retarding power 
to all or nearly all the carriages at the same 
instant. Hereby arise two evils ; the skidding of 
the wheels wears away the tires quickly, by fric- 
tion and heat; and the passengers experience 
unwelcome sensations— by the jarring of the car- 
riages Avhilo the skidding is on, and by a sudden 
shock Avhon it is removed. Mr Westinghouse has 
sought to avert all these inconveniences, by giving 
a degree of elasticity to the action of the brake, 
"When it ivas .sought to remedy the defects of 
continuous mechanical brakes by the substitution 
of continuous air-brakes (Avhich several inventors 
have done besides and before Mr Westinghouse), 
the difficulty was to get the compressed air 
instantly to work, and to keep it always ready 
charged as long as the train is moving : this matter 
has obviously received close attention on the part 
of the inventor of the apparatus now under notice. 

The Westinghouse brake is in use on several 
American railways, and under trial on many 
others; the experiments in testing tho brake 
heing attended with marked success. The reader 
will perhaps have noticed,’ in one of our recent 
columns headed ‘/rhe Month,’ a paragraph to 
tho effect that the air-hrake has been carefully 
examined and tested by a committee of the 
Pranldin Institute of Philadelphia. . Until that 
trial, • the brake-blocks were , only applied to 


the whetds of carriages aud vans ; Imt now it is 
apidied also to the' driving-wheels of the loco- 
motive, whereby the stopping-] lOAver is much in- 
creased. I'lie committee gave, a highly Javour- 
ahie I’eport, aud awarded to Mr Westinghouse a 
meclal and preminni set apart for rewarding' 
mechanical inventions. 

It is much to the credit of American engineers 
that their eudeavour.s to improve tlu|. raihvay lirahe 
are receiving atlention from English conipanies, 
notwithstanding the uhundance of engiueermg 
talent among our, -elves. Mr .). Y. Smith’s contin- 
uous vucuum-hrake is competing for honours Avitli, 
the Westinghouse system, just doscribcd._ It is 
adopted on the Baltimore aud Philadelphia, Con- 
necticut Eiver, Boston aud Albany, Boston, and 
Lowell, Boston and Maine, and several other rail- 
ways in the United States. iJescribed as concisely 
as possible, this brake acts as follows : Beneath 
each carriage and van is a .service of tw'o-inch 
piping ; and' these pipes arc made continuous from 
carriage to carriage by tlic intervention of ilexible 
tubing. A simple framervork under the carriage 
supports a compressible india-rubber cylinder about 
two feet long by .sixteen inches diameter ; being 
stretched upon four rings, this cylinder may bo 
expanded or contracted in the manner of a coiKicr- 
tina. It is connected at one end with the piping ; 
and at the other end, by moans of bell-crank levers, 
with the brake-gear of the several whetds. On the 
locomotive are an air-ejector, an air-valve, a vacuum 
gauge, connection piping and tubing, and tho neces- 
sary valves and levem. A vacniun in the piping 
and cylinders, produced by tho air-ejector, sets the 
brakes in immediate action along the whole length 
of the train. As the air is sucked out of the cylin- 
ders by the ejector, so does the atmosphere press 
upon them outside, and shorten their length in 
concertina fashion : the effect of this shortening is 
to lU'oduce the required pull upon the levers, and 
thus to Avork the brake-blocks. All the Avheels. 
are acted upon at once ; and each brake-block 
closely embraces, Avheu in action, about one-eightli 
or one-tenth of the ciroumferonco. In an experi- 
mental trip on the Central .Railway of New Jersey, 
in .May 1873, a train of twelve carriages, Avith an 
engine of thirty-five tons, Avhou running on the 
level at thirty-six miles an hour, .stopped in twenty- 
tAvn aud a half .seconds of time, and .seven hundred 
.and forty-eight feet of distance ; Avhen at twenty 
miles an hour, sixteen seconds, and three hundrell 
and ninety feet. In London, this brake Avas tested 
successfully on the St John’s Wood branch of the 
Metropolitan EailAA'ay, in July of the present year.; 

We do not touch upon any question of rivalry 
between the tAvo im'^entors ; this is a matter for 
decision by those Avho are directly interested in 
obtaining the best brake at a reasonable price. It 
may, hoAvcver, bo remarked, that the vacuum-brake 
utilises the pres.sure of the atmosphere in a]>]dying 
the brake-blocks ; whereas the pressure-brake has 
no sucli aid, heing dependent on the compre,ssiug- 
pump alone. ^ 

It will he hard, indeed, Avith so many ingenious 
minds at Avork on the subject, if we cannot be more 
free from railway collisions in tho future than Ave 
have been in the xrast. 
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thing liaispeued to hiinP She seemed absolutely 
relieved when I told her that nothing had hap- 
pened but the loss of all our means. 

There is a kind of excitement about misfortune, 
when it first conics upon us, that eases off a certain 
portion of the shock. Y"e were cj[uite gay over it, 
I remember, that first day. We were young, with 
the world before us. We must descend into the 
arena of life and fight our way to success : hitherto 
we had been spectators only ; for the future we 
must be actors, heart and soul. We would sell off 
everything here and go up to London, where I 
must try for employment. Jane would go out as 
a daily governes5s. 

One circumstance interfered with any plans of 
immediate activity on her part. W^e were daily, 
almost, expecting the advent of a young stranger ; 
and that must he got over first. Then there were 
several other hindrances. We had the house 
upon our hands for another six months at least. 

Something could be done about the house at 
once, my wife suggested. We could write to our 
landlord and ask him to take it oif our hands, or 
to accept a specified sum in lieu of notice. With 
an impulse of new-horn activity, I sat down to 
write the note at once. Unexpected misfortunes, 
I wrote, had put it out of my power to occupy a 
house at such a rent any longer. Would my land- 
lord kindly consent to some arrangement for reliev- 
ing me of a portion of my responsibility ? ‘ He 

• must do it ; he’s sure to doit for his own sake,’ said 
Jane, decidedly. ‘ If he won’t, we’ll put a chimney- 
sweep in the house, or the travelling tinker.’ But 
I didn’t feel quite so certain, knowing that land- 
lords are usually tenacious of their rights. 

Our landlord was not a native-horn Welshman, 
but a retired attorney from one of tlie large towns, 
who had bought the property a bargain, and was 
bent upon making the most out of it. He lived in 
a small cottage about a quarter of a mile away, 
with a rather bold-faced housekeeper. He atid I 
were friendly enough, but Jane would never 
take the slightest notice of the housekeejoer, and 
I think, the yoqng woman resented this hauteur 
a little. Mr Tranter—that was my landlord’s 
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Ir was the last letter in the post-bag that brought 
the news of our ruin as we sat at breakfast with 
the windows open to the ground, looking out on 
the sunny lawn, a silver streak of river beyond, 
and the mountains shining blue in the distance. 
The first day of spring, balmy and revivifying. I 
am no believer in presentiments ; misfortune 
descends upon us uiiawares, without warning or 
foreshadowing, and the House Beautiful of our 
hopes is swept into ruin. 

We had been very happy in our married life, 
little more than a twelvemonth old, with every- 
thing seemingly clear and bright l.)efore us. And 
now all was doubt and gloom ; our means had 
vanished into thin air. All my fortune that had 
been my mother’s, and that my father, a co].oiiel in 
the Indian army, had generously resigned to me, 
was invested in the Lahore and Delhi Bank, and 
that had collapsed into ruin. 

We had settled in Wales on our marriage, 
where I took a jdcasant little liouse situated on 
a sunny slope of a hill oveilooking the valley ; 
well sheltered by tree-s, embowered in flowering 
shrubs, and covered with creepers ; quite an idyllic 
little place. I had made up my mind to buy it, 
but the owner required such a heavy price for it, 
that I hesitated about withdrawing any of my capital 
from an investment where the return was so hand- 
some as in onr bank ; and now it was all gone. 

I had no profession, either, to fall back upon ; I 
had served for a few years in my father’s corps, but 
the climate of India did not suit me, and as I was 
an only child, and we had ample means, I retired 
and came home at the colonel’s wish. Then I 
married my old playmate and my fixther’s ward, 
Jane Hammond, to his great deligljt ; he promising 
himself to complete another two years’ service, 
and then to come home and live with his son 
and daughter. 

Whilst I was reading the letter announcing the 
fatal news, Jane saw by iny face that something 
dreadful had occurred. ‘ Is it papa ? ’ she cried, 
for she always called my father thus; ‘has any- 
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Tiame-— evidently thoiTght me a good tenant, for I 
liad spent a good deal of money in pxitting tilings 
to rights about tho house, which had been before 
in rallicr a neglected condition. I paid rather a 
high rent for the place, as rents went in that out-of- 
tho-way locality — ninety pounds a year paid half- 
yearly, Tho custom ivas in those parts to pay the 
rout on a specified day, a good while after it was 
due. Thus the Lady-day rents would be paid late 
in Juno, and the Michaehnas about December. 

I was a groat simpleton, I thought afterwards, to 
write such a letter ; for there is no need for a man 
to trumpet his misfortunes, which get wind soon 
enough without his aid. But I had at that time a 
stupid kind of confidence in the good-will of 
people about me, engendered by a careless, good- 
natured temper, of which it has taken a good deal 
of experiemfe to rid me. 

The day following that on which the sad news 
airae was the 25th of March. All the sunshine 
was gone now ; a chill north-easter blowing ; all 
the excitement, too, attending our misfortune was 
over, and the cold, dismal reality clearly visible, 
Tho news of our trouble had got about, through 
the medium of Tranter and Coxnpany no doubt. 
Every one, at least so we fancied, looked cpxcerly 
at us : a shower of unremombered little bills 
came drifting in upon us. In. the course of the 
day came a reply from Mr Tranter— a note, at 
least, taking no notice of my letter, but reminding 
me tliat the half-year’s rent was this day due. 

The same eveuing about six, I was told that 
David the fishermail was in the kitchen, and 
wanted particularly to see me. David had been 
my guide and companion in many a pleasant 
fishing expedition ; a wiry little fellow ; liis face 
lined and seamed with small-pox ; with quick, in- 
telligent eyes ; and long, lithe fingers, that were 
deft at anything, David’s xvife went out as a 
nurse, and in that capacity she had been retained 
by my wife for her approaching trouble. 

' Beg your pardon, sir,’ said David, touching his 
forelock in salutation, ‘ I wish to speak with you 
very particular ; yes.’ 

iWith that I took David into my own room, 
where I kept gun and fi.shing-tackle. ‘ Beg your 
pardon, sir,’ he said breaking forth suddenly into 
speech, ‘you T1 think me a very impudent fellow, 
but do you owe Mr Tranter any money 1’ 

* Not I j why do you ask, David ? ’ 

‘Well, sir, as I happened to make a call at 
the Skinners'^ Arms just now, my comsin, Hugh 
Jones, came into the bar, not seeing me, and he 
said to the man he was with : “ Is it a good job I 
will have at Brynmor to-iporrow ” “Capital,” 
said Morris— for that was the one he was with — 
“there will be a week’s possession, and then the 
sale ; and between Mr Tranter and me we w'ill 
akin the young Englishman nicely.” There’s for 
yon.’ ^ 

This Morris, it seemed, was an auctioneer and 
agent in a small way, bailifif of the comity court, 
and wrecker in general. A burly, downcast- 
looking man, going about in a silent, stealthy 
manner ; respectful to obsequiousness to persons 
above him in. position, but with a hard cold eye 
that boded ill for any one at liis mercy. But I 
was .in no danger of any process of law. ' What 
could Morris be" to me I Then in an instant I 
recalled the fact that this was legally the rent-day, 
and that the law accords to a landlord, without 


notice or process, the right to fioim his tenant’s 
effects and take posse.ssiou of his premises. 

‘But,’ I cried, as all this fliwhcul upon nu^, 
‘Tranter would never venture on such an outrage.’ 

‘Indeed he would care littl<i for what was said 
of him if he could make atrillo; and .listen, cap- 
tain— I hoard Morris say that lie lias lake.n a 
fancy to your furniture, aud means to got it all for 
the half-year’s rent,’ 

Then I realised .for the first time that T was in 
a very desperate position. I Inul only a, fe.w 
pounds in my pocket ; cvetyLhbig else was locked 
up in this woful bank. T’rautor had come to tho 
conclusion that 1 was socially moribund, and 
hoped to have the picking of my bones. To- 
morrow my cherished home would be in possession 
of the roughs ; and to my poor wife, such a .shock 
would perhaps be fatal. What should I do? 
It was a cruel thing to contemplate quietly this 
invasion of my home at such a crisis. Surely 
any man with a heart not altogether of stone 
would hold his hand if lie knew all the circum- 
stances of the case. With a violent cil’en’t I over- 
came my pride, and resolved that 1 would humble 
myself before the man and ask his forbearance. 

‘Wait here, David,’ I said, ‘ I .may want you j’ 
and I hastily took my hat, and 'went out to 
Tranter’s cottage. I thought I saw his face at the 
window, as I passed, but when his honselcoopor 
came to the door, she laughed in my face, and 
denied that he was at home. He had gone oxxt, 
and probably would not be back till the next 
day. Evidently Mr Tranter had taken jrrecantioixa 
not to be spolten to on the subject, I returned 
homo dejected and miserable. Tho housemaid 
was looking out for me as I reached the ' gate. 
Her mistress was taken ill ; David had been sent 
to seek his wife, and I must go and fetch the 
doctor. 

At midnight things were still in suspense. 
The doctor and the nurse were in the house, but 
Jane was still in her trouble. The doctor talked 
cheerfully, but looked a little anxious. In one of 
the .intervals when he came down -stairs for a 
little rofre.shmont, I told him of the position in 
wdiicli I was placed. 

‘You must keep them out,’ he said, ‘at all 
hazards. If my patient has anything to agitate 
her, it will be her death.’ 

I took David, who still remained about the 
premises, into consultation. Ho brightened ujv 
when I told him what I intended to do, and 
entered heart and soul into the enterprise. Wo 
were to stand a siege ; it was neoes.sary to lay our 
plans carefully, and there was short time for pre- 
paration, At any time after daybreak the enemy 
might be upon us. In tho first jdace, as to the out- 
works — the stable and coachhouse — these must 
be locked up, and the poaiy in some way got rid 
of, for it w'ould bo impo.ssible to food liim during 
the blockade. David volunteered to ride off with 
tlio pony, and leave him with a .friend xip in the 
hills, among whose pastures .he would bo safe from 
possible capture. Then xvc must get rid of useless 
mouths. Cook and housemaid mu.st go home for 
a holiday, and David undertook to got them out of 
the house. It would bo my business to look to the 
inner defences of the citadel. 

The house was long and low, with a gable at each 
end, and a covered porch between. In one of tho 
gables was the kitchen, and the servants’ bedrooms 
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were above that. The other wing contained dining 
and drawing rooms, over which were our bedroom 
and the guest-chamber, with another small closet 
bedroom lighted from the roof. My own little 
snuggery was at the back on the ground-floor. 
To this room and the kitchen I determined to con- 
iine myself whilst the siege lasted. I went round 
the house therefore with gimlet, screws, and screw- 
driver, fastening all the windows, securely closing 
and barring all the shutters. I muffled all the 
bells in the house. There was no knocker to the 
hall door, the upper part of which was glazed to 
give light to the hall. The windows of the upper 
rooms I secured in the same way, except that of my 
wife’s chamber, and of the bedroom I occupied my- 
self, the catches of which were perfect, and closed by 
strong springs. The back-door I bolted and barred, 
but tbe hall door I simply locked — this to provide 
for sudden ingress or egress on the part of the 
garrison. These precautions taken, I felt rather 
"easier in my mind and sat down to reflect upon 
the conditions of the contest, and my relations with 
the outside world. 

Fir.st, as to supplies — ^bread would be indispen- 
sable, and milk. For the rest there was a quarter 
of mutton hanging in the larder, and the cellar 
was pretty w'ell stocked with wine and ale. I had 
almost forgotten the necessity of firing, and that 
our coals were kept in a shed outside. Bringing 
this to mind with a start, I took a coal-scuttle and 
j)ail, and brought into the house as much coal as ; 
would suffice for a few days’ consumption. 

David presently returned in high glee at having 
saved the pony from the enemy’s lumds, and to 
him I confided the difficulty as to the bread and 
milk. The latter he undertook to bring night and 
morning m a cair, and at a concerted signal I w'as 
to lower a cord and hook from the upper window 
and hoist it up. Bread enough for three days’ 
supply he undertook to obtain. 

Night dragged wearily on— -a long night of 
trouble and anguish for my poor wife, of anxiety 
almost amounting to despair on my own part. She 
was passing through the shadow of death for my 
sake, and I could not put out a hand to help her. 
The doctor’s face grew graver and graver ; the nurse, 
cheerful and chatty at first, looked fagged and 
dispirited. Strength was becoming exhausted, life 
hung in, the balance, and every moment the balance 
was more unfavourably inclined. 

At last, just as gray dawn was breaking, a 
juping babliling cry resounded through the house, 
announcing the advent of a new life uj)on the 
earth. 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, grasping me heartily by 
the hand, ‘it’s a fine boy, and we shall do excel- 
lently now ; only perfect quiet, and stillness, and 
rest. She wants to see you — but you must not 
stop a minute.’ 

As I stood by her bedside, with her poor fevered 
hand in mine — and I couldn’t speak a word, or 
I should have made a fool of myself — I heard 
the gate slam to, and I saw, through a crevice in 
tlie blind, two men coming down the gravel drive. 
They separated at the shubbery, and one of them 
concealed himself among the trees, whilst the other 
made his way towards the hall door. 

‘Don’t go,’ whispered Jane. 

‘But the doctor orders it.’ And I tore my- 
self away, and hurried down to the door. Just 
in time. The doctor had gone out for a mouthful 


of fresh air, and unwittingly left the door ajar. I 
threw myself upon it, and it slammed to against 
the ready foot of Mr Morris, whose burly form 
was shadowed against the ground-glass panes. 

Bap-a-tap-tap went his stick against the door. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to knock again,’ I 
whispered, through the keyhole, ‘for you shan’t 
come in.’ Then warning the doctor of what had 
happened, I ran rapidly through the house to 
examine the fastenings. The siege had com- 


a danger and trouble to the defence. Within it 
our assailants could lurk unobserved, and it gave 
them a shelter from the weather that I was by no 
means inclined to afford them. At the very outset, 
all my pains were nearly frustrated^ I heard a 
ringing sound upon the pavement of the hall, and 
running hastily thither, I found that the key had 
just fallen from the lock, and another Iccy was 
being introduced from outside. My landlord had 
evidently kept duplicate keys of the doors, and the 
bailifl" had made use of one of those little instru- 
ments known to house-breakers, by which the end 
of a key within its lock can be seized and turned 
round from the other side, I was just in time to 
place my foot against the door, whilst I succeeded 
in putting the bar across. My heart beat violently 
with excitement, and I was tortured by the thought 
that some forgotten precaution might ruin everj’-- 
thing. But after this first attempt nothing more 
was done j quiet and silence reigned everywhere 
through the house. 

I let the doctor out through the drawing-room 
window, which I immediately secured. He had 
undertaken to see Mr Tranter, and try to induce 
him to withdraw his men. He presently returned, 
and spoke to me at the window of my bedroom. 

‘ No use,’ he said softly j ‘ he ’ll have his pound of 
flesh.’ 

The day passed heavily enough. At every sound 
I quivered and trembled, thinking that the men 
had broken in. I paced softly up and down the 
house, watching at every opeifing, After some 
hours, Mr Morris went away, leaving his man on 
guard — a fellow with a dirty-white comforter 
twisted round his neck, and a battered, greasy hat. 
He forthwith began to pace about the grounds, and 
as he passed he turned Ms bloodshot, ferrety eyes 
to the upper window where I sat, and laughed 
! at me defiantly. 

Thankfully I saw the sun disappear behind the 
hills, and darkness creep ^ over the landscape. 
Everything had gone well in the sick-room ; in 
another hour it would be safe to open the doors, 
and wander freely about. _ It was one of tho.se 
moments suitable for surprises, when vigilance is 
lulled by a feeling of coming safety. Budclonly I 
heard a sound upon the roof, as of some heavy 
body bumping upon the slates. Could they be 
effecting an entry through the roof ? Then I 
•bethought me of the skylight in the closet bed- 
room, which I had overlooked. I ran to the place, 
and sure enough the skylight was open, and the 
rH-omencd face of Morris peering in. Luckily the 
room was quite dark, and the man hesitated to 
lower himself down into the seeming abyss. He 
turned to call his man, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity to spring at the fastening of the skylight, 
and pull it down, hanging upon it with all my 
weight. After several ineffective attempts to raise 
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it, the men desisted, supposing it securely fastened. There were plenty of heds upstairs, I told him ; 
This was their last enterprise for the night. Soon but he went on in his opevatjous witli the straw, 
after the men drew oif, and I was free to open the Wo had a <piio,t night, hut Ihe patient got venw 

little sleep at first, hoing nervous and. irightene.d 
All was still going on well with mother and child ; when I was out of her sight, so Lhiit 1 took my 
hut the former had been a good deal disturbed by rest in an arm-chair hy her heilside, ami alter tliat 
a noise on the roof ; her face was quite fevered and she had some rclreshing slumber. J Jay break 
hushed as she ongcrly asked what the noises meant, brought our besiegers hack agmn ; but this time 
‘ A man come to look after the roof ; I sent him there wore throe oi thorn, and they eiirried among 
away of course.’ them something that I took to he a liulder. 

Presently the doctor came. He was not alto- I woke ])avid, and set him on the alert, <‘^>id 
aether satisfied with his patient. went over the house once more to see that a I ivas 

‘There is feverishness,’ lie said to me, after he safe. David took up his ])ositiQU upon a table m 
had left the room, ‘ which I don’t like. She must the little closet chamber, witli his head out ot the 
be kept quiet, at all hazards.’ skylight reconnoitring the nmghhourhuod. bud- 

Biit that was easier said than done, for now that deiily I heard him close the slqdight and iiuri^ 
the immediate peril was over, she began to worry down-stairs, ‘Come along, captain, erietl ; 

' and fret about me. Was I made comfortable, and ‘I shall shew yon some fun.’ I lollowod hmi into 
did the servants look after me ? Had I had a the hack-kitchen, where there was a wide open 
proper dinner? She should like to see Cook, to chimney of the old-fashioned sort ^ Upon its 
give her some directions. hearth was now piled a great heap of the straw 

‘The doctor expressly forbids any one to see that David had dried last night. A scrambling 

you ’ ' sound was heard in the chimney, and the buUoni 

‘i don’t care what he says.’ of a light ladder appeared, gently lower'd down. 

‘Then I forbid yon,’ I said, making a prudent ‘Come you then, _ boys !’ slioiited David, up the 
retreat, to avoid further rejoinder. chimney and with that he put a nmteh to the 

I had a long walk in the darkness, thinking straw, which blazed up heroely. ^ vv e heard a loiiu 
over what I should do. I had written to several cry of rage and paiu, and a q’d'ih seramhlmg up 
friends, on the spur of the moment, the night the chimney, David laughed dciianuy. 1 1'Jtdy 
before, asking for a temjiorary loan to meet this more lire down liorc,’ he cried ; and (bagged tiie 
sudden call ; hut I had little hope of any favour- captured ladder into the kitchen. Plie enemy 
able reply, and I almost regretted having subjected sullenly retaliated by throwing some water down’ 
myself to the humiliation of refusal. My father the chimney. But David did not care for that j 
was in India, and had troubles enough of liis owm, he had a reserve of dry straw ready to s(it fire to, 
for his fortunes, too, were emharkod in this hank, if any further attempt w(jre made. They pres- 
Of course, I couldn’t hold out very long ; the men eutly ahaudoned any .active ‘■means to gam an 
would find a way in at last, and all my goods entrance, and (jonteuted themselves witlp a strict 
would he seized. " Fairly sold, there was enough blockade ; but it was a very narrow ^tiling that 
to satisfy all my liabilities here, and give a hand- attempt on the chimney, and if David had not 
some surplus ; ‘hut in the hands of these harjiies, been warned over night by the man they borrowed 
everything ivoiild go for an old song, Still, if 1 the ladihu’ from, it would have assuredly succeeded, 
could keep them out for a week, till Jane got It was necessary now for David to makii a 
strengtli enough to rally from the shock, that was sortie. We had not sent to the post-ollice during 
all I could expect or hope for. _ two days, and ^it was just possible that ^ theio 

I reached home w'eak and hungry " 

not had enterprise enough to cook a 
myself, and had eaten nothing 
. day. To my surprise I was greeted by a 
I smell of cooking from the kitchen, and enlerint 
found David standing over a capital lire, his f; ‘ 
glowing in the blaze, ‘Caught some troiits for 
your supper, captain,’ quoth David, 
they were, those crisp brown trout, to a hungry, 

, weary man. David waited upon me wh’ „ 
jiride, and iii’ged me on to eat still more and more 

hot from the pan. He had come to the conclusion, — _ _ 

he told me after supper, to -which he had been bit of_ cord with 
prompted by hLs wife, that he must come and the window'.’ ^ 
look after; me, and assist in the defence of the Tl:::; -.r - . 
house, and he would empiloy his leisure momenta to those_ oii the;, watch, ^w'p 
in looking after my fishing-taclde, and trying some and D 
particularly killing flies for onr next fishingj letter; 

expedition. I was very glad of David’s company, - — - 

•for I had felt the strain of loneliness and isolation j short themselves,’ and sc) on. 
very much that day. 

After supper, David produced a truss of straw, 
and spread it over the oven and about the kitchen Harry, just _ come 
fire to dry, ‘ l 

‘What’s that lor, David?’ I asked. 

‘Very likely I sleep in it,” he -replied, winking your letter, 
knowingly. ' [ pay the ra: 


r, for I had miadit he lying there an answer to one or other of 

anything for tlm letters I ’had written. The post-office was 

but bread all the five miles away, and David couh.l not be back in 
•fragrant much less than three hours. The fear was, that 
seeing the garrison so much w^ealcened, the hesiogers 
acc 1 might make an attack on all sides at once. 

A, But the time of his absence passed quietly 

Delicious enough, and David’s honest face a])peared on the 
! _ _ , 4awn"in front of the house long before I expiecLed 

Lth gratified [ to see it. 

.‘I can’t come in, capitain,’ he cried; ‘for they 
mean, to make a rush upon me ; but let down a 
’ ■• '■ ’ hook at the, ehd qiiietly out of 

This line of communication, whicli whs in visibhi 

. , ‘ \ ([uickly ctd-ahlLdifilj^ 

and David fixed the hook into a little tnindle of 
which I (puickly hoisted up. ‘fwo were 
excuses from -friends — ‘Awfully sony, so very 

L _1,_ ’ 'I'he Lhii'd no doubt 

w'us to the same purport; but whose, hamhvviting 
was it ? I tore it hastily (qien, and read ; ‘ Dour 
11...^, j-. ::“'e home on furlough about the 
aftairs of this blessed bank. Things, are not so 
bad as they said. Tom Brown has Just shewn me 
. Here arc -fifty pounds in notes to 

pay the rascals off ; and 1 will be do-wn myself 
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to-morrow/ Sure enongli, inside the letter were 
ten nice crisp Bank of England five-pound notes. 

I ran down and threw wide open the hall-door, 
letting in the air and blessed sunshine. 

‘ Are you mad, captain,’ cried David, as my three 
foes came rushing down upon me. 

‘ Stand olF,’ I cried, making play with iny fists, 
and keeping them at a distance, ‘What do you 
w'ant '?’ 

‘Five and forty pounds, hali-a-year’s rent, for 
Mr Tranter’, and expenses,’ gasped Morris, pre- 
X^aring for another rush. 

‘Here’s the money for the rent — now give me 
a rcccixrt. No ; not iirside the house,’ I said. 

Mr Morris knelt down on the gravel to write his 
receipt. ‘ And expenses six pounds ten,’ he said, 
looking up. 

‘ For which you will apply to your employer/ 

David who had been looking on wondering, here 
cut a caper high in the air. Morris drew his 
men away sullenly, and thus ended the siege of 
Brynmor. 

Next day my father came down, confident and 
cheerful. Things were bad enough, but there was 
the chance of s^cmiething being saved out of the 
wreck. Irr the meantime he must stop in harness 
for another five years. For me he had the offer 
of the editorship of an Indian newsxiaper that was 
being established at Lahore, an offer I gladly 
accepted. And in due time I left Brynmor with 
all the honours of war, and found myself with my 
wife and babe embarked for the wondrous land of 
Inde. 


TWO LATELY DISCOVERED TEXTILE 
FIBRES. 

Mugii interest has recently been awakened in 
Axnerica concerning two textile fibres, Eamee and 
Pita, and no little enterprise has been displayed 
in endeavours to turn them to account ; strong 
hopes being entertained that the former will soon 
become an important article of agricultural x>ro- 
duce in sonre of the most southern of the United 
States, and that both will prove of great value for 
manufacturing purposes, opening up new sources 
of wealth. Neither of these fibres is in any sense 
new ; they have both been well known for a long 
time, although their value, if really such as the 
Americans are now ascribing to them, has not been 
generally and duly appreciated. As to ramee, at 
least, there can be no doubt that it deserves all 
the commendation they bestow on it. It first 
became known m tins country in consequence of 
the occasional importation of the beautiful fabric 
called China Grass Cloth, which is made of it. 
It is now iniported to some extent from China ; 
the exxJorfc of it from Shanghae alone, according to 
the last report, amounting to more than 7,000,000 
pounds in a year, almost all of which came to Eng- 
land, where it is used as a substitute for silk, and 
enters largely into mixed dress goods having ‘a 
silk finishV brilliant, durable, and useful fabrics, 
which have attained no little popularity in this 
country, and for which there is also a great demand 
in the United States. 

The Americans have adopted the Malayan name 
of the fibre, Pumiee; and that we shall henceforth 
call the plant, which is a native of China, and 
has been long cultivated also in Japan, Sumatra, 


Java^ Siam, Burmah, Assam, and other countries 
of the saino-iDart ' of the world. It belongs to the 
Nettle tribe, the natural order Urticece, and to a 
genus (Boehmeria) which tlifiers very little from 
the true nettles, except in the important particular 
that its species have no stinging hairs. There 
seems to be a little doubt whether the fibre used 
in manufactures is the produce of only one species, 
or of two or three nearly allied species. If it is 
obtained from one species throughout the whole 
vast region that produces it, the ifiant has received 
a number of diflerent names from different 
botankts. The plant is herbaceous and perennial, 
and is propagated either by seed, or by parting of 
the roots. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the first attempts to cultivate the ramee in. 
America, owing to ignorance of the peculiarities of 
soil and treatment necessary ; but -it has been 
found that it succeeds well if planted in a rich, 
deej), moist, well-drained soil, manure being added 
when the soil is not naturally very rich ; the land 
ploughed to the depth of eight or ten inches, and 
well pulverised by harrowing. Weeds must be care- 
fully cleaned off. As in China, three crops a year 
are obtained in Louisiana, new stems springing 
up, when a crop has been cut ; but this, of course, 
weakens the roots, so that they cannot be expected 
to continue equally productive for many years. 
An acre of land is found to yield from four to five 
hundred pounds of crude fibre at each cutting, or 
from twelve hundred to two thousand pounds a 
year, which can be sold to American manufacturers 
at a lu’ice of from twenty to twenty-five cents per 
pound, making the annual produce of an acre from 
forty-live to almost one hundred pounds sterling, a 
I produce sufficient to encourage further enterprise 
in this new branch of agriculture, which will, 

' probably, not long be confined to Louisiana, but 
will extend over all the Gulf States, and as far 
north as the climate is suitable, although this can- 
not be very far*, as the plant will not endure the 
frosts of winter, such as are experienced in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

As regards prex>aration, the Americans take the 
stems as they come in bunches or sheaves from 
the field, and at once subject them to the action 
of machinery, by which they are crushed and 
scraped, and the fibre is turned out clean, as com 
is turned out from the thrashing-mill. In this 
way, the fibre is neither discoloured nor weakened 
by moi.sture, as the fibres of flax and hemp 
certainly are, in a greater or less degree, by the 
ordinary process of retting. 

Dr Roxburgh, whose work on the Plants of 
Goro7nancld is one of the most sxjlendid contribu- 
tions ever made to Indian botany, and who devoted 
his attention most earnestly to the useful lolants of 
India, brought the ramee or rheea fibre under 
the notice of the Court of Directors of the East 
' India Comxianyin 1816; and they, after due ex- 
, amination, declared this fibre to be ‘ stronger than 
; Russian homxo of the best description,’ and to have 
‘been ‘ brought to a thread i)refei’able to the best 
material in .Europe for Brussels lace/ It may seem 
surprising that, for many years after the filu’e had 
been thus strongly commended, and by so high an 
authority, almost nothing was done towards its 
introduction into Britain for manufacturiug pur- 
poses. But this has been the case also as to other 
fibres— jute, for exainxfie, which is now so largely 
used, especially in Dundee ; and sunn, which has 
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iDegun to Tje imported. The first alpaca -wool 
that was imported into this country from South | 
Americaj found, for a long while, no purchasers, 
till Mr (now Sir lite) Salt happening to see a 
little of It escaping through a hole in a bag that 
lay neglected in a shed at Liverpool, was struck 
with its novel appearance, exainined it, and at 
once appreciated its' value. What followed is well 
lai own --the extensive manufacture of alpaca goods, 
and the rapid development of a new branch of 
commerce. In regard to a new fibre, not only are 
prejudices to be overcome, but a serious iiractical 
diWieulty has to be surmounted, in the necessity of 
machinery specially adapted to it, involving an 
amount of expense which is formidable, whilst 
success cannot he regarded as certain till the 
experiment is fairly tried. As to ramee, however, 
tlie experiment has been tried in this country, and 
has resulted in complete success ; so that we may 
expect to see, ere ].ong, a great increase in the 
importation of the fibre from China, and also its 
importation on a large scale from India and other 
parts of the East. If the cultivation of the plant 
is carried on with success in Louisiana, as^thcre 
seems no reason to doubt that it will be, it is not 
imjjrobable that we may' also import ramee from 
America, as we import cotton, and compete with 
American manufacturers in the utilisation of the 
produce of their own soil. 

Pita, the other fibre at present engaging atten- 
tion in America, is of more doubtful value than 
ramee, although the American papers contain 
most flattering notices of it. According to an 
account which we have read of it in a New 
York paper, it is derived ‘from a plant or tree 
discovered in Mexico, and is said to be similar 
to hemp or jute.’ One would suppose that this 
‘plant or tree’ had been newly discovered, and 
that Pita was unknown till the present time, Eut 
in the aiticlc ‘ Agave ’ in Ghamhrs’s Encydopcedia, 
information will be found on this subject, and it 
may he found also in many other w'or’ks of older 
date. Pita is the fibre of the leaves of the Ar/ave 
Americana, po}mlarly called the American Aloe j 
although that name is an incorrect and misleading 
one, for the j)lant is very different from the true 
aloes. It is a mitive of Mexico, and is one of the 
largest and most beautiful of herbaceous x>lants ; 
has large fleshy leaves, all growing from the root, 
from the midst of which it throws up a scope, or 
leafless flowering stem from twenty-four to thirty- 
six feet high, which produces a prodigious number 
of flowers, sometimes as many as four thousand. 
"When the flowering stem is cut over in an early 
stage of its growth, a copious flow of sap takes 

g ee, and this sap speedily fermenting, foms a 
'■erage caI3.ed Fnlque, much used in Mexico, 
although generally disliked by those nnaccustomed 
to it, hecfinse of its peculiar flavour. A spirituous 
liquor is obtained from it by distillation. The 
fibre of the leaves, called Maguey ox Pita, has long 
been used in Mexico for making tluead, twine, 
ropes, &c. It has been generally described as 
coarse, and not very strong or durable, soon 
decaying if exposed to moisture. It is now said 
by the Americans, who are endeavonring to intro- 
I diice it for the manufaolure of cloth, to he very 
! fine and strong, of _a pale yellow colour ; and a 
sample six or seven feet in length has been exhib- 
ited in New York. From the^ size of the leaves 
of the plant, there is no difficulty in believing that 


specimens of seven feet long, or upwards, may bo 
obtained ; and as to the ([Uality of.' the lilu'C, 
perhaps the difference of statement, may bo ac-- 
counted for by differcueo in the mode of prepara- 
tion. The conunou practice in Mexico has liithertu 
been to separate the fibre from the pulp ajul 
other parts of the leaf by maceratiou ; but tliis is 
extremely injurious to the fibres of cmdogeTiouH 
plants in general, to wliicb, great division oii the 
Vegetable Kingdom thci Agave behmgs ; sfj that 
if 'the American .speculators coneerneil. in tlie 
matter separate the fibre by mere mccbaniiuil 
processes— as is done in tlm case of New Zealand 
flax, Manilla hemp, and other ondogenou.s fibres — 
without subjecting the leaves to tlie action of 
water, it is cpiite imaginabio that they may have 
as the result a fibre very superior in quality to 
the ordinary maguey or pita of Mexico. ‘ There 
would seem,’ says the Neio York Bulletin, ‘ to be 
every evidence that pita is .destined to supply a 
most valuable material to luanufacture.s and com- 
merce, and that the possession of the territory 
producing it, and the supply to this country, aiul 
perhaps Europe, will malco fortunes for those 
whose foresight has given them the ownership.’ 
We hope that pita may prove as good and nsefui 
as those who have entered on the enterprise of 
introducing it into the United States for mauu- 
facturing purposes can imagine it to be ; and wo 
hope also that they will be rewarded for their 
enterprise, by making large fortunes out of it. 
But as to possession of the territory producing, or 
capable of producing this fibre, it is rather too 
much for any individual or company to think of 
making it exclusively their own. 

If the attempts now being made to introduce the 
manufacture of ramee and of pita cloth in America 
are successful, it is probable that similar attempts 
will soon he made to employ in a similar manner 
other fibres which may be obtained from difl’erent 
parts of the world. Several species of Boshmeria— 
the genus to which the ramee plant belongs— yield 
fibres which are used for textile purposes in the 
East Indies. Of these, one that seems particularly 
worthy of attention is B.frutesmls,^s!\^lc^'^pm it grows 
on tlio Himalaya at an elevation of three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, might probably be 
found suitable for climates too cold for tlie ramee. 
It is not cultivated in its native country, but often 
overruns abandoned fields. It attain.s a height of 
from six to eight feet, and the stem varies in thick- 
ness from that of a quill to that of the tlmmb. 

Ramee, like flax,' hemp, jute, and the sunn of 
India, is the fibre of the inner baik of the stem of 
an exogenous plant. All the important textile 
fibres yielded by exogenous plants belong to the 
inner bark of the stem ; or they arc fibres o.f the 
fruit, as cotton and coir — the coarse fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. None are obtained from the leaves, the 
reticulated venation of which is inconsistent with 
the production of fibres long enough for textile 
purposes. But the leaves of endogenous plants 
having parallel venation, fibres ai>e readily olitained 
of the whole length of the leaf. It might seo,m 
that these were more likely to be used, especially 
in the early ages of the world, than the fibres ob- 
tained with more difficulty, by steeping and other 
processes, from the inner bark of stems. But it' has 
not been so j and at this clay, the only endogenous 
fibres of any commercial importance are Manilla 
Remp, tlie produce of a specio.s of or 
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banana, and New Zealand flax, tbe ]produce of 
a grass-like plant known to botanists as Fhor- 
mimn tenax. Those best accpainted with, this sub- 
ject, however, think it very probable that several 
other endogenous fibres may soon acquire import- 
ance, as those of the Semsevioras of India and 
Africa, and those of the common plantain and 
banana of the West Indies and other troincal 
countries. 


THE BLOSSOMING OE AN ALOE. 

CHAPTEE SVII. — ALL SAEE. 

Throughout the busy hours of the following 
day. Lady Mervyn was constantly revolving in 
her mind the facts of .the situation. ^ Her son’s 
wife was dead, and the colonel of his regiment, 
the only person, except Lucy’s quite insignificant 
relatives, W’ho was aware that he had had a wife, 
was dead also. She. had been both surprised and 
relieved by the demeanour of Mr and Mrs Ferris ; 
.and after the first great surprise of Lucy’s death 
had passed away, with the strangely swift action 
of time and thought under exceptional circum- 
stances, it seemect to her as if she had been 
inopared for that event. She could not go back 
to the mental condition in which she had travelled 
up to London— fiercely angry, bitterly hurt, and 
outraged, and yet, not daring to neglect the in- 
jimction of her son — for the purpose of seeing 
the person whom, of all the world, she regardecl 
with the sti’ongest abstract dislike, that son’s wife. 
To say that Lady Mervyn was positively glad that 
ijiicy was dead, would be to make her out worse 
than she really was, rapidly as she had deteriorated 
under tem,ptation. She did not think of the event 
in the light of either gladness or regret ; she 
regarded it with a sort o'i complacent amazement, 
such as one feels when Providence, in an im- 
expected manner, intervenes in the game of one’s 
life, and plays it for one. She had not had time 
to familiarise herself with the notion of Lucy, 
when Lucy was removed from her plane of mental 
vision £is suddenly as she had been placed there ; 
and she was entirely incapable of realising what 
the brief story which had come to an end had 
meant to David. Lady Mervyn loved her son 
without understanding him ; the isolation, and 
habit of governing which characterised her own 
life, rendered her views of character narrow, and 
she found little difficulty in persuading herself 
that Dav.id would be easily consoled. There were 
moments dxxring that day wffien the whole thing 
seemed like a dream to her, when she could hardly 
believe that there had really been a living tenant 
for that room she had so lately visited, and that 
living tenant the ‘ Lucy ’ of whom the letter in 
her possession spoke with such love and pleading. 
If David’s mother had but seen Lucy once, had 
but stood by her death-bed, it might aU have 
been otherwise ; the better side of her nature 
nught have been aroused and touched. • As it 
was, she hardened herself against every considera- 
tion save that of the folly of her son ; and the 
possibility of saving him, even now, from its lesser 
consequences, since Providence had decreed that 
he should not suffer the greater. 

It was plain that there was no annoyance to he 
' apprehended from Lticy’s relatives. Evidently, Mr 
and Mrs Ferris had no intention of claiming any 


privilege or profit from their quasi-connection witli 
the Mervyns ; they would regard the matter as 
closed with the handing over of David’s little 
daughter to the care of her natural protectors. 
ATid they would have left England for ever, long be- 
fore David, under the most favourable drcimstanccs, 
could return. Every time that this reflection came 
to Lady Mervyn, and it constantly occurred, while 
she was going in and out of shops, and visiting 
her friend in high official place — who -was ail 
sympathy and polite attention — it came-, accom- 
panied by the temptation which h.ad shot into her 
mind on the previous' evening, and which was 
gradually assuming distinct form and substance. 

Two days had elapsed since the interview be- 
tween Lady Mervyn and Mrs Ferris, and no 
letter .had yet been written to David. Lady 
Mervyn had returned to her hotel Cb dine, when 
she was informed that a person named Gale wished 
to see her. 

Let her come in at once,’ said Lady Mervyn ; 
and, while the attendant went to summon her 
visitor, she poured out and drank hurriedly a .glass 
of wfine, 

Mrs Gale was a mild-looking woman, about 
forty-five years of age, simply dressed, as a servant 
in a. high-class family might be, and with the 
quiet and well-trained manners of that position. 
!She made an old-fashioned courtesy on entering 
the room, and took the seat which Lady klervyir 
indicated, as composedly as if she had jxxst dropped 
in from next door. But xvhen they were alone, 
Mrs Gale clasped the haixd which Lady klervyu 
extended to her, and kissed it fervently. 

‘You have lost no time, Susan. How did you 
contrive to get away so soon ? ’ 

' You wanted me, my lady— that was enough.’ 
You can stay a few days, if necessary ?’ 

As long as your ladyshij) pleases. ^ I have taken 
a room at a respectable coffee-house in the Marylo- . 
bone Eoad, and I am entirely at your service. 
Yoxxr ladysliip looks ill and worn; I hope there 
is nothing wroug at Barrholme ’ 

‘ No, my good Susan ; there is nothing wrong 
there: it is trouble aboxxt my soix. He has been 
guilty of a great folly, and I -want you to help me 
to save him from its resxxlts.’ 

‘ I cannot bo glad of auytliing that is a grief to 
you, my lady,’ said the quiet woman, over whose 
face a sudden light of love and devotion shone 
‘ hut I must be glad that I can do anything to help 
you ; to prove that time has not made me for- 
getful.’ 

‘I know, I know, Susan,’ said Lady Mervyn. 

‘ I never doubted you, and I can trust you. entirely, 
as I would trust no .one else in the world. Take 
off your bonnet and shawl, and prepare for a long 
story. It is no light thing I have to tell, and to 
ask of you.’ 

The conference was a long one. ’When at lengtlx 
it canxe to an end, and Mrs Gale took leave of 
Lady Mervyn, the face of the latter bore a weary 
expression ; but yet she sat by the hearth lost in 
thought, for fuUy an lioxxr longer, until the fire 
had dropped away into a handful of smoxddering 
ashes. 

While Susan Gale is absent, doing the behest of 
her former mistress, the story of the tie wliich 
hound them so closely together may be told in a 
few words. When Lady Mervyn was a young 
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■woman, living in London, Susan Thompson entered it all. I am (juita corlaiu no one could have Jonnd 
her service in the capacity of nursery-maid, ami out from niy nuixmcr tluit there ■svas any dnula; 
her only hrotlier was engaged at the same time as ahont the marriage. 1 said all you desired me to 
page. The girl’s intelligence, diligence, and un- say about the little girl’s future, and promised, fur 
usual attachment to her ladyship~who passed more your ladyship, t1iat theyshouhl lu*ar mnvs oi' her 
time in her nursery than was customary antli before their departure from hlngland. iMrs Ferris 
iashionable moth ox's— attracted Lady Mervyu’s also gave me a ho.\d’ul of the child’s xihithes ; and I 
attention, and Susan got speedy promotion in the never sa'w xinything more heautii'nl than the -vyorlc, 
linusehold. Not so Jame.s Thompson, the page, on them, all done by the poor mother liershif. I 
The hoy got into had habits, committed a theft, shall have, started by the lime yoxir ladyshi|> reads 
was detected by Lady Mervyn herself, and— -prose- this. X have told Chile nothing hut that it is xxi. 
cuted 1 No ; forgiven, screened froixa shame, saved our power to oblige our h(!.st IViend ; 1 am not afraid 
from the sure and rapid ruin of a prison, rescued, that he will not welcome the little gixl, although, 
to become one of the rarest of phenomena, a repent- xxntil I receive your ladyship’-s permissimi, I will 
axit and gx’ateful coxrvert from evil ways, duly never let him know that she is the (Ja].ilaiu’s child. 
Lady Mervyxx, Susan Thompson, and the lucky latl I think your ladyship knows that I will be true and 
himself, ever knew tile story ; and the woman who faithful to what I have undertaken, and that if the 
had acted frohi motives of the purest charity, reaped marx'iage really was a marriage, and the Captain 
a rich .reward in the devotion of two hniuan hearts comes to claim his daughter, he will find boras 
— more than many good people gain in all their well cared for as if she had gone to his own home ; 
lives. James Thoxiiipson had lived ever since, hut if it does not turn out to be so, and he does 
and proposed to die, in her ladyship’s service ; but xvhat your ladyship would wish in that case, 
Susan, had loft her some years previously, having allowing xxs to bring the child up as our own, 
married a well-educated and intelligent young man we will do our best to make her a good honest 
belonging to the Barrholme village, who had hoeu girl. I could say agi'cat deal more to your lady- 
set up by Mr Cairnes as a schoolmaster, in a small ship, only that 1 am a slow writc.r, and I have not 
rvay, at Llancheater. The boix.d between Susan time ; but 1 xxmst m/cke time to bog your hidyship 
(late and Lady Mervyn had not been severed by not to grieve over what has happened ; you 'must 
absence ; and now, when the proud woman needed remember that the Captain is spared to yon, and 
aid, she asked it, confidently, from the humblest, trust that all will be right. And I am sure you 
but the truest of her friends, will forgive this boldne.ss fronr your ladyship’s most 

grateful and faithful servant, Susan Galei, 
Lady Mervyn intexxded to leave London by the , / 

mail of the following evening, her prepara- An hour after she had read and destroyed this., 
tions were made for doing so, and she had been letter, Lady Mervyn was journeying towards Scot-? 
occupied in writing during the morning and a land. She was exceedingly tired in body as well 
portion of the afternoon. The heavy task she .so as exhausted in mind, aiicl she felt, as theJa.aiu’' 
much dreaded was doxic at last ; the texrihle letter sped rapidly through the darkness, that thoughr 
which was to inflict a blow, whoso severity she was impossible,-, that she must defer it tintil 
could not estimate, upon her eon, w.as written, physical rest should have rCvStored her. She did 
She had duly received from Mrs Ferris the state- not sleep, but the hoxxrs passed, and^'she xvas in a 
ment which she had roeprested her to send, aixd it kind of lethargy, in which neither thinking xior 
was inclosed in her own letter, which she had snfiering was active. She asked herself in 'iutm'- 
placed in a cover addressed to the Head of the vals of di-stinctnoss wliethor it ivus iiuleod po.ssiblo 
Medical Department at Scutari. It had cost the that only five days before she had travelled down 
mother dreadful pain to write the few lines of from Scotland, ’fhe lime seemed intolcxrably long, 
entreaty by which she begged this o'Qicial person- measured by what .she had suHered in it ; and 
age’ to use his discretion in bringing the letter incredibly short, moasxu-ed by its events. When 
which she confided to him — and which .she acknow- she arrived at Duml’rios, Lady Mervyn found her 
ledged contained distressing news, under the notice carriage waiting for her, and she decided on going 
of her son. And yet, not all the pain she endured, on to llarrhohne. At home, she could really rest 
had the power to induce the woman who had for- and think, and he rid of this painful, unreal, 

f ven so much to the husband who had offended dream-like oppression. During the drive, her 
er,-to pardon either the son, who had olfended thoughts became clearer ; she could at least recall 
her once only, or ,the dead woman whom he what she had done, and pass her hopes in review, 
loved, and who had owed her -no duty. The pang She had the concealment of David’s ‘ folly,’ for the 
endured, the task fulfilled, Lady Mervyn waited, present, to jxlace on the list of lier succe.s,sos ; she hacl 
An hour before she was to leave the hotel, a fulfilled his behest in the letter, whili) violating it 
letter was brought to her. It contained the follow- in the spirit. The oirly positive lalschood of wliicli 
ing lines : . she had been guilty in the transaction wliich was 

constructively false throughout, was tliat by u-hich 
IIoNouiiED Madam— I have exactly obeyed she had expressed to Busan Gale a doubt of the 
your orders, and am now ready to return to Man- validity of her aon’.^ marriage, of which, of course, 
Chester, Mrs Ferris did not ask 3n.y natxie ; hut slie did not entertain the slightest. If she could 
when I told her I had come ‘from you, and she had but succeed in inducing David to make the only 
read the note you gave me, she at once brought the atone uieut within his power for tlu; offeneo of 
child to ine. She is a ve^ pi’etty child, but deli- his secret maniago, by still maintaining the secret,- 
cate-looldng, and very quiet. She cried at first, and consenting to leave the chihluxiackiiowledgcd-- 
, bub has since taken to me. .Mrs Ferris spoke of an infant whom he had Ixardly seen, ami could not 
the poor mother as Mrs Mervyn, andofthe’Oaptaio. care very much aboxtt — then,' Bueaxx Gale must not 
, as her husband, and I, of course, seemed to believe be permitted to know 'that the child had rights. 
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Tlxe gi’eat thing was to gain time, to persuade 
David to silence now, to let this folly rest, known 
only to her and to him, and then to wait for 
events. He would hardly offend his mother further 
at present, hy revealing the truth to Sir Alex- 
ander and the world, when she for whom he had 
been guilty of the folly was lost to him for ever ; 
and when that mother only asked of him to wait. 
For what ? She did not put that question distinctly 
to herself, as yet ; she only felt that it could not 
matter while" the child was an intant, and that 
something, anything might happen to bury the 
whole miserable business in oblivion. Had not 
the most improbable, unexpected, wonderful thing 
happened already ! Fate owed her some compensa- 
tion, Lady Mervyn felt, for a troubled life, and 
could not he about to hit her harder still than she 
had been hit by the double blows of her son’s 
disobedience and his danger. The sum of it all 
was a respite ; hut that was much, very much, 
when Lady Mervyn remembered the feelings with 
which she had left Barrholme. The oppression on 
her mind was not increased, as in the case of most 
women such trouble would be, hy its being an 
Tinshared trouble ; she was well accustomed to 
that, and indeed, to her, partition or -expansion of 
feeling was almost impossible, chiefly from the 
habit Iff the opposite. It was almost dark when 
she arrived at Barrholme, and her unbroken .jour- 
ney of 80 many hours, added to the fatigue of her 
occupations in London, sufiiciently accomited for 
her paleness and weariness. 


in which there reigns a feverish anxiety on all 
hands to get hold of the newspapers. When any 
intelligence from the Crimea was to be looked 
for, the arrival of the post-bag was the signal 
for a general assembly, but even then, a very 
superficial looking over of the 2 'mes sufficed 
for Marion, who cared nothing for details of any- 
thing beyond the doings of her brother’s regiment, 
and another to which some friends of hers belonged. 
Sir Alexander Mervyn was anything but a reading 
man, but an invalid is forced into reading habits 
by degrees, however much tliey may he against the 
grain ; and thus he had contracted, not exactly a 
taste, hut a toleration for the miscellaneous litera- 
ture of the daily press, which, before Marion’s 
marriage, he hail indulged rather more at her 
expense than she altogetlier liked. TJie single re- 
striction on her liberty, indeed, had been the daily 
reading of the Times to her father, and she had 
indemnified herself for it ever since hy a general 
voluntary ignorance of public affairs, which would 
have done honour to an Italian or a Spanish 
woman. Now that she had come to Barrholme on 
a long visit, she was naturally afraid she might 
again be expected to read the Twnes aloud to Bir 
Alexander, and having given utterance to that 
apprehension to Anne Cairnes, she was infinitely 
pleased, and more than ever convinced of Anne’s 
admirable qualities as a ‘great friend,’ for, as she 
remarked to Gordon Greeiue, ‘nobody could pos- 
sibly like reading all that dry stuff oiU, when one 
can’t skip.’ Thus, Anne v’as in the habit of going 
in. the morning to Sir Alexander’s dressing-room 
to read to him, and she went as usual on the second- 
day after Lady Mervyn’s return. Much to her sui^ ' 
prise, she found Lady Mervyn, dressed as usual, 
and sitting by the window which overlooked the 
sea-wall. She still looked weary, and in answer to 
Anne’s question, she said she had passed a sleep- 
less night. Sir Alexander remarked gravely that 
she had ‘ overdone herself quite unreasonably and 
Anne having handed the Times to Sir Alexander, 
was going away, when Lady Mervyn asked her to 
stay and read aloud as usual. 

Anne comj)lied ; while Lady Mervyn, her head 
turned away from the reader, looked vaguely out 
to sea, her thoughts far away, Anne had read 
through the political and foreign news and the 
leading articles, and was glancing over the miscel- 
^ laneous contents of the paper, when her eye caught 
the announcement of a ‘ Frightful Accident on the 
North Midland Railway.’ Anne’s own instinct 
; was to avoid the perusal of horrors, but she habit- 
I ually overcame it, in the interest of Sir Alexander, 

I who liked them. 

‘ A bad railway accident,’ she said, ‘ and a long 
report of it. Shall I read it ?’ 

‘If you please. Carelessness again, I suppose. 
The old story.’ For that story was already old,_ 
twenty years ago ; and so was the story of 
inhumanly hard work, for wretched pay, and 
strain on men’s minds and bodies beyond what 
those marketable commodities were constructed or 
intended to bear. 

Anne read the account, which, divested of tech- 
nicalities, officialities, and assurances that the 
strictest investigation of all the circumstances was 
about to be made immediately — that one fashion 
of twenty years ago is still permanent — was as 
follows. 

A train, unusually crowded with passengers, 


CHAPTER XVIIL — A SHOCK. 

‘Mamma looks very ill, I think,’ said Marion to 
Anne, when Lady Mervyn had retired. ‘ I never 
venture to say anything to her, hut I am afraid 
she is more thair tired. It must he something 
extraordinary that makes papa think of anybody’s 
health except his own, but I can see he is quite 
uneasy.’ 

Anne had been silently observing Lady Mervyn 
also, and she too thought her looking ill. But 
Anne’s thoughts did not stop there ; once again 
she found herself involved in something like a 
mystery at Barrholme, ami she vividly recalled the 
day on which she had seen David for the last time. 
Even as he had then assigned a motive for his de- 

E arture which she felt to be false, so Lady Mervyn 
ad now assigned a motive for her journey which 
Aime felt to be insufficient ; and she was haunted 
by a conviction that in this second instance also 
David was concerned. The iinnttered confidence of 
Lady Mervyn’s farewell to her, had meant much 
to Anne’s quick perception, and though she had 
not addressed half-a-dozen sentences to her on 
her return, Anne felt an imrer consciousness that 
their relations were changed and strengthened. 
With the subtle pleasure of this knowledge, what 
pain there was also ! Fox Anne, indeed, in hex 
iinreturned love, there was little but pain. Would 
Lady Mervyn come to trust her \^holly, she asked 
herself, to let her share the trouble on David’s 
account, whatever it might he, which had under- 
lain the ostensible purpose of her journey to Lon- 
don? Tlie next day, Lady Mervyn resumed her 
usual occupations, and in answer to their questions, 
said she was quite well. No incident of any 
importance had occurred. 

Barrholme was not one of those country houses 
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which had left Loudon on the evening on which 
Lady Mervyn had commenced her journey, had 
been run into hy a goods-train within a few miles 
of Mancdicstcr. Tlie damage done had been great ; 
the driver and stoker, and five passengers were 
idilcd ; and the injuries inflicted were munerons 
and severe. The condition of one compartment 
was described as particularly awful. Its occupants 
were a man, three women, and two female chil- 
dren. The carriage was shattered almost to pieces 
the man and the two women were killed. One of 
the women, much younger than the other, had 
apparently undressed her child, and laid it upon 
the seat heside her, w'here it was found, injured, 
but living, the mother having fallen sideward.s 
over it. The older woman occupied a corner-seat, 
and was found dead with an infant tightly clutched 
in her arms.' She was not much disfigured, death 
having ensued from a blow on the hack of the 
head. As yet, the identity of the younger woman 
had not been ascertained, but she was believed to 
have been the 'mother of both the children, who 
were apparently of the same age, and it was .sup- 
posed that the elder woman had' taken one of them 
to hold, while the mother undressed the other, 
as she had since been identified hy her husband, 
Mr Thomas Gale, of Union. Street, a schoolmaster, 
who stated that she had no child. 

" Q-ood heavens !’ exclaimed Anne, as the words 
passed her lips. ‘ It must he Susan Gale !’ 

^ Susan Gale ! ’ Lady Mervyn, uttered the words 
in a kind of hoarse cry, and rose from her chair, 
as if moved by a spring. ‘Bead that again, 
Anne j quick, quick !’ 

Anne, much moved, complied ; while Sir Alex- 
ander, who did not exactly know why they were 
so agitated, stared at the two. 

‘Yes, it is too true. Poor Susan! What a 
state James will he in !’ 

But Lady Mcrv 3 m did not hear lier. Slie 
swayed forward for an instant, then fell back 
into her chair, and fainted. 

It was a strange and unheard -of state of 
affair.? at Barrliolme for any one to claim 
attention on the score of illness, except Sir Alex- 
ander, To him, especially, it was almost incom- 
prehensible that he .should be of secondary im- 
portance, and his wife, who was as indispensable 
to the getting along of the household at Barr- 
holme as a 1 inch-pin is to a cart-wheel, laid hy. 
His astonishment had time to anature into anxiety, 
alarm, and suspoense, such as he had never before 
experienced in the whole course of his good-for- 
nothing life ; such as the intelligence of his son’s 
danger had been far from arousing in him. Sir 
Alexander had not the faculty of grieving for 
circumstances which took place at a distance ; he 
could be shocked for a while, and then fidgety 
for a while about them, but not. grieved. When, 
however, the doctor came, and pronounced that 
LadyMeivyj/s prolonged fainting-fit meant serious 
illness, and when day after day Wnt bjq and tliat 
illness was still serious, Sir Alexander was very 
unhap>py indeed. As to picturing to himself 
what his future life would be without his wife, 
ho eagerly drove away every fancy of the kind 
that suggested itself, and wavere^ in a lamentable 
sort of way, between impatience, which was almost 
anger with the sick woman herself, and depend- 
ence, upon the comforting assurances of the people 
in the house, who expressed much more confidence 


than they felt, hteanwhilo, she v'lio was i,ho 
centre of so much anxiety, was ].u'ojV)undly .hnlif- 
ferent to it all. In proportion to the unyielding 
strength and stern reserve of her (?harac(or, hail 
beeu'tlici conqileteness of the nervous .smash when 
it cannj; and, probably, in that cnmplo.tenesH 
consi.sted the safety of 1 h 31’ life. Lady Mervyn 
madci no resistance, no clforfc ; no'mory, i’e.ar, 
suficring itself, to any grt'at extent, were (dfaced ; 
while one of those mysterious fevers, of whie.li it 
has been well said that the ])idii'nt not so nuie.h. 
luis, as is the diseas(!, hud its waj' witli lier. .Aiuui 
Oairnes remained at P.arrholme, for hhuiouh sak<', 
who was simply terrilied and useless. 

‘I should know all aliout it, if it were papa 
who was ill,’ she said to Anne j ‘hut I cannot get 
over the dread I have of seeing mamma, whoso 
head managed everything in the house and out 
of it, in tliat helidcss state. I am of no use ; I 
cannot answer the doctor’s questions, or help tlui 
nurse ; and I never undenstaud what she Avants, 
but keep making the most wretched hlunders. 
How dreadfully one feels now at what a distance 
she has always kept everybody.’ 

‘ I don’t fc<d that at all,’ said Anno ; ‘ but I can 
under.sta\id your feeling it, I will stay with you. 
Papa will he glad for me to do so.’ 

Presh intelligence arrived from the scat of war. 
David Mervyn avus recovering from his wounds. 
There Avas a oousxAltation upon the expediency 
of telling his mother that tliis news had come. 
She Avas apparently unconscious, aird had not 
.spoken for some days, and the general opinion 
w'as that it Avas useless. Anne thought otherwise. 
It Avas agreed that it could not ixarnx the patient 
that good tiding, s .should be told ; so Anne, kneeling 
beside her bed, pmt ber lips close to the pale, 
clouded face, and said very distinctly: ‘There is 
good news of David. He is recovering, and AA'ill 
Avrite to you soon.’ 

There Avas no attempt at a reply, hut Lady 
MorA'yn’s head moved restlessly, and after a Avhile 
she moaned. Anne felt satisfied that her words 
had been understood. 

I’liough Marion, Sir Alexander, and Annes 
Oairnes all entertained a friendly regard for Susan 
Gale, chieil}’'^ becai;t.se Lady Mervyn esteemed and 
valued her, it was not unnatural that she should 
speedily he forgotten, in the great trouble which 
hud befallen them. Of course, the accident Avhich 
occasioned her death avus disenssed, and the fact 
that it had given Lady Mervyn a great .shock 
was admitted ; 1.)ut no one thought of imputing 
more than the rapid declaration of her illness to 
that cause. Every one in the house had noticed 
her looks, on her return Irom London, and the, 
unanimity with which it appeared that the .servani.s 
had predicted that her ladyship avouUI ‘be regu- 
larly laid rtp after this’ avhs surprising, ilev 
maid, CraAvford, Avas qtiestioued about Imr health 
during her stay in London, but slm had nothing to 
tell. Her ladyshij) had seemed just as msuah hut 
she had seen very little of lier ; for she Ava.s out all 
day, except one, and then she had not seen her at 
all. Crawford was totally uuaAvare that Lady 
Mervyn had seen Mrs Gulc, so that she could not 
communicate the fact, wdiich would have lent addi- 
tional meaning to the subsequent events. An 
inquest was held on the bodies of the victims 
of the accident, with the usual result, and the 
suflerers were identified, with the exception of 
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tlie young woraaii wlib was supposed to be the you will have tbe official re 2 iort?, aud must take 
niotlier of the two infants, of whom one, though in- no news for good news.’ 

jured, survived, and had been taken to the work- Sir Alexander saw’ nothing to blame or to object 
house infirmary, where the child was to be kept to in this mere note. l!e wondered what the 
until she should be claimed by^her relatives. The women could possibly expect David to write about, 
name on the mother’s clothing, and on one truirk except, indeed, his plasters and bandages, and he 
among her luggage, was Jane Watts; but she had was, of course, glad enough to forget all about 
no letters, or papers, indicative of her former resi- them, 

<lcnee. These particulars had been carelessly read Again, Anne Cairnes resolved that she would 
by Sir Alexander and Anne, but they were not give Lady Mervyn the chance of comprehending 
regarded with any interest. The accident was fully that news from 1ier son had reached his home, 
discussed among the servants, of course, on account She was mending, very slowly indeed, and the 
of James Thompson, who was sent by Marion to change iu' her appearance was frightful to contem- 
attend his sister’s funeral. There, he learned from plate. When she should rise from her bed, it 
lier husband that Susan had been summoned to would be asjair old woman ; she, wlioiu this illness 
London by Lady Mervyn, had seen her ladyship, had stricken in all the dignity and pleasantness 
aud had undertaken some service for her, of the of well-preserved middle ago. Her hair had 
nature of which he (Gale) was ignorant. But as turned gray ; and the fine colour, which had lasted 
he added that Lady Mervyn had strictly enjoined so wonderfully, had given place to a pale waxen 
Wusan to keeiJ silent on the subject of her summons complexion. The beauty of form was tbe only 
to every one except her husband, James Tliompsou charm left to her. Anne was looking attentively 
Avas inclined to resent his brother-in-law’s informa- at her as she slept, a dee^) untroubled sleep — 
tion. If her ladyship did not Avish it to be knoAvn no longer the jjainful stillness of stupor — and 
to any one, that extended to him as Avell as to other thinking of tliis, thinking hoAv much it Avould 
jACople, and Gale had no business to tell him ; grieve David, on his return, to note the change in 
though, of course, her ladyship should never knoAV his mother, and thanking God, from the depths 
that her confidence had been even to that extent of her true heart, for the tAvo lives gwen hack to 
broken. Such bemg James Thompson’s notions those who held them so dear, Avhen Lady Mervyn’s 
of loyalty to her ladyship, it Avill be pretty clear eyes opened, and she turned them, Avith a sort ■ 
that no one at Barrbolme Avas at all likely to he of half-intelligence, on Anne, meeting her steadfast 
supplied by him with material for speculation, gaze. 

*So it was agreed that the shock of Susan’s death ‘ Dear Lady Mervyn,’ she began ; but tbe .sick 
liad merely been the last and slightest of many woman stoijped her speech by a Avhispered 
accumulated causes of Lady Mervyn’s illness, aud que.stion. 
the event .slipped aAvay into oblivion as the Aveeks ‘ DaAdd’s wife ?’ she said, 
rolled on. ‘ No, no,’ answered the girl, AAdiile a crimson 

No letter came from David Mervyn to his mother, blush suffused her face ; ‘ only Anne.’ 

The Head of the Medical Staff at Scutari wrote ■ 

to her — it was agreed on all hands that this letter 

should be opened by Sir Alexander-— that he PB.O LON GAT ION OF LIFE, 
had been obliged to give her letter, inclosed to ^ , 

him, to Captain Mervyn, at an earlier stage of his Whbthee Ave haA-e borroAved from the French, or 
convalescence than he considered quite prudent the French from us, or neither, it is quite certain, 
(blit he did not refer to her acknoAvledgment that that both Ave and they, and, probably, many 
the letter Avas of a disqirieting natixre), in conse- another nation, have a popular saying about 
qxxence of his patient’s extipme anxiety to receive < maiding old bones,’ and that the desirability of 
intelligexice ofhisfannly,Avhichmadeit necessa^^^ that operation has been inxpressed upon us from 

ye,... either tvhe. long He ™ 

relieved them from apprehension about -David, sxxggested as the reward of those who should 
A fortnight later, and when there was a per- honour father and mother, or when we Ixstenod 
ceptible amendment in Lady Mervyn’s condition, to the. familiar eastern exclamation : ‘ 0 king, live 
the promised commxxnication, in Diudd’s OAxm for ever!’ Nor, indeed, when we speak of ‘old 
hand, reached Barrholme, but it AA-as addressed to bones,’ do we use a merely figurative expression ; 
Sir Alexander. ag be easily discovered from Dr John Gard- 

‘ Hoav very strange,’ said Marion, Avholnad taken entitled Longevity: the Mea 7 is of p'o- 

it oxxt of the post-bag. David ahvays directs hi.s ^ ^ ,^^^tains many 

letters to mamma, even AA'hen there IS one inclosed p i i .’+A,. ..1 
for myfather. One would think he had a presenti- ^^^eful hints, and which has already met with so 
ment of her iUncss. No one can have sent the news leuch appreciation as is implied in the issue of 
of it out there, surely. I hope not; we have a second edition. > ^ ; 

Avai-ixed all the people Avlio Avrote out to the Crimea, And noAV let us ask : Are ‘ old hones,’ or, in 
to say nothing about it.’ ^ other words, is longevity desirable ? That is a 

David’s letter to his father* Avas short. It fmegtion which must be answered in the affirm- 
annuxinced _ his convalescence, a,nd his^ hope of g^^ive or the negative, according to the particular 
speedily being fit for active service again ; and it feelings of the person or persons to whom it is 

from anxiety about him. Then David added : very few exceptions, no living creature, unless 
‘ Tell my mother her injunctions shall be attended extreme bodily or mental affliction supervene, 
to. I cannot promise to write much, or often ; Avould willingly part A/vith one hour’s existence. 
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And even in. tlie case of those who, from sheer 
agony and wretchedness of mind or body, are 
inclined to gnaw their hearts, and ask themselves 
what good their lives shall do them, and whether 
it would not be better for them never to have 
been born, or, at anyrate, to depart at once and 
be at rest, it would be well for them to reflect 
tliat it may be something less commendable than 
a holy resignation which prompts them to say : 

And sweeter far is death than life to mo, who long 
to go. 

Whilst there is a living being to whom we may, 
either by example or i>recept, by our authority or 
our service, do good ; whilst there is a soul — and 
as long as ^we have fellow-creatures, there are 
myriads — to whom we owe a duty ; whilst there 
is any kind of beneficial work which wo may, to 
the most infinitesimal extent, promote in the 
world, it is not only selfish, but also something 
very like desertion of a flag, very like cowardice 
dn the presence of the enemy, to encourage any 
other feeling save the determination of fighting on 
to the last. Ife it granted, then, that, hi the great 
majority of instances, ‘long life’ is, for some 
powerful reason, desirable. t 

The next question that occurs is this ; When 
may we be said to have made or to be making ‘ old 
bones V 

On this point, Dr Gardner is a most exhilarating 
infomant He allows, indeed, that the period 
canhot ‘be strictly defined by years.’ _ Some 
human beings, like some race-horses which are 
‘run off their legs’ at two years of age, are too 
early exposed to the effects of wear-and-tear, and 
necessarily, instead of being strengthened by what 
might otherwise have been a severe, perhaps, but 
an invigorating and a hardening discipline, break 
dowm, and fall into premature decay. Then ‘ the 
phrase jast living is full of meaning. It implies 
a crow'diiig of pleasures or sufferings into a shorter 
compass than natural and, if we burn a candle 
at both ends, we cannot take the time in which it 
is consumed as a fair criterion of the lasting powers 
of candles in general, reasonably treated. Let ns, 
however, put our human candle in a proper 
candle-stick, and burn it moderately, and snuff it 
and trim it carefully, and it will last so long that, 
as Dr Gardner says, ‘observation has convinced 
me that sixty-three is an age at wdiich the majority 
of persons may be termed old ; and, as a rule, 
we may adopt this as the epoch of the commencing 
decline of life.’ This .is calculated to cheer the 
spirits of those who have been told that ‘ a man is 
old at forty-fi.vo but it will, on the other hand, 
prove a ‘ damper ’ to those who ‘ have considered 
seventy the normal standard.’ Let not even the 
latter, however’, be unduly discouraged ; for the 
doctor, adopting, with certain modifications, the 
views of M. yiourens, ‘would bring the natural 
life of man to be from ninety to one hundred and 
five years,’ and w'ould, therefore, draw the satis- 
factory, or, from another point of View, unsatis- 
factory inference, ‘ that -all persons who > die under 
eighty years of age, many who die under ninety, 
some who die under one hundred, or even one 
hundred and five, die prematurely,’ And that 
more persons live to the' age of a hundred than 
were dreamt of in the philosophy of the late Sir 


George Oornewall IjC’svis, is conclusively proved, 
contrary, one. would say, to the very candid 
author’s own bias and expectations, in that most 
laborious, sagacious, instructive, and entertaining 
work called Ihmm- Longantg, its Fads and its 
Fictions, by "W. J. Tlunus, the learimd and hon- 
oured .late editor of Notes and Qnr.rics, a work 
which everybody who has not mad it siiouhl read, 
it may be advisable to remark in passing, for •tb(^ 
benefit of those wdio aivi not fa, miliar with the 
views, alluded to above;, e)f M. hfioureuM, that }u‘, 
‘taking his obumwaticms .from tin; grou]) Mammalia, 
of the class Vortebrata, a.s ha,ving the clu,sest ro,- 
semblance to man . . . found that Ihe.ir natural 
life extends exactly to live times the period of 
their growth and, ‘applying the rule thus 
obtained to human life, and taking the age wlien 
the body is fully matured to bo twenty years, he 
concludes the natural duration of the life of man 
to be o)ift linndrcd years/ It does not appear, un- 
fortunately, that M. Flourens made any allowance 
for the fuss, worry, knagging, and aggravation 
.from which all mammals, except man, iippear to 
bo tolerably exempt; which every human heing 
has to endure more or lc,ss ; and wl)icl)., as fatal 
to sensitive natures as di.scaso or itrivation, tend to 
materially shorten exi, stance. 

It being premised, then, that, under normal 
conditions, it is possible and desirable for any- 
body to ‘ make old hones,’ and that the process of 
making them ou^ht not to commence much earlier 
than the age of sixty-three, the next step is to 
ascertain whether * the duration of life ’ is ‘ in any 
degree within our power.’ Dr Gardner, sui'jportiug 
his assertion by the epigrammatic statement of a 
French writer to the effect that ‘men do not 
usually die ; they kill themselves,’ unhesitatingly 
affirms that it is, and mentions -what he terms 
some ‘incontrovertible 'facts.’ First, that ‘the 
average duration of life has increased during the 
l)resoiit century in England and some other coun- 
tries ; ’ secondly, that*" ‘ this average varies ■with 
different classes of society, and with differ- 
ent occupations,’ so that ‘the clergy enjoy the 
longest lives : medical men have the shortest ; ’ 
and thirdly, to tlie confusion of the very com- 
monly held belief that old age is more frerpieut 
amongst the poor than among.st others, that ‘ the 
rich, or tlitjse exempt from the cares and anxieties 
of business, every tlivag else being equal, live longer 
than the middle classes, or the poor.’ Of course, 
when he says everything else being equal, he mean.s 
it to he inferred that, as the middle classes aiul 
the poor are very much more numerous than the 
rich, we might expect to find many more cases 
of old age amongst the former combined than 
amongst the latter : from whicli state of things, 
unless due regard he had to proportion, an errone- 
ous conclusion may be and, indeed, ha.s been 
drawn. The ‘incontrovertible facts’ are 1 raced to 
five i)rincipal causes — to wit, ‘sauitiiry inqa’ove- 
ments enforced by law ; the more u'h()l,o..some and 
Ijrovidcnt habits of all classes -in avoiding the 
recognised causes bf disease ; hotter food, clotliing, 
ventilation and drainage of dwellings, Llie use of 
coal as fuel, &c. ; draining and cultivation, of the 
land ; and the progress of tlni arts c>f healing- — 
medicine and surgery ; ’ and, as those causes are 
midouhtcdly under our control, wo may assume 
that the duration of life is to a very (amsiderabie 
extent mthin our power, and that it lies willi 
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ourselves, bar accidents and plain visitations, to 
detei’mine whetber we will or will not ‘ make old 
bones,’ and, liaviug made tliem, keep tbcm from 
becoming a mere burden. 

Wbat are tbe means, then, of ^ ameliorating and 
retarding the effects of age ? ’ First of all, we are 
assured of one very consolatory fact, that ‘ the 
natural healing or recuperative power . . . re- 
mains in the system in old people until a very 
great age.’ We are then admonished that ‘the 
principal points claiming the attention of aged 
persons, even when enjoying the best health,’ are 
‘ a tranquil mind, well-selected and arranged diet, 
moderation in the nse of wine and other stimu- 
lants, exercise short of fatigue in favourable states 
of the weather, confinement to a warm house 
in cold or wet weather, well-warmed and venti- 
lated sleeping-apartments, clothing adapted to the 
seasons, maintenance of the animal heat of the 
body, particularly of the lower extremities, careful 
avoidance of external influences tending to pro- 
duce disease, malaria, aud the like,’ and ‘judicious 
bathing, to secure a healthy skin.’ In other words, 
the elixir of life is little more than another name 
for common-sense. 

Our doctor condescends to enter into particulars. 
He places water, as Pindar placed it of old, first of 
all things ; and he truly remarks that, ‘ when it is 
considered how large a i^roportinn of water enters 
into the composition of our bodies,’ and when we 
are discussing the q^nestion of ‘making old bones,’ 
or, in otlier words, ‘how to preserve and extend 
life in advanced age, the character of the water 
habitually taken must be regarded.’ He recom- 
mends, if the cost he not an obstacle, distilled 
water, charged, to take away its vai)idity and 
un])luasautues3 ‘when drunk without admixture,’ 
with carbonic acid gas ; aud be suggests that 
persons wdm have arrived at the distinction of 
making ‘old bones’ should ‘occasionally and often 
substitute pure hot water,’ not lukewarm, but ‘ as 
hot as it can be taken,’ for all other drink at 
their meals, ‘especially if any feeling of oppres- 
sion and fulness is experienced after eating.’ As 
to the use of mineral waters, two precautions are 
given : B should not take a water which has been 
beneficial to A, ‘niiless he is quite sure his own 
case is the same ; ’ nor should a mineral water, 
which has for a time been found efficacious, be 
proceeded with beyond a certain point, any more 
than a farmer should over-dose his land with repe- 
titions of a particular kind of ‘dressing.’ It is 
roundly affirmed that ‘the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. was evidently cut short prematurely 
by just sucli a proceeding with the waters of 
Vichy,’ As to stimulants, our doctor teaches that 
‘ sobriety is most congenial to health and life,’ hut, 
‘as a physician,’ he declares that a moderate use 
of good sound malt liquor or good sound wine is 
advantageous rather than not, and that the ‘ bold 
' assertions ’ made by advocates of ‘ total absti- 
nence’ are ‘of no more soundness than tbe 
Bacchanalian songs which represent wine as the 
panacea for all human ills.’ As’regards climate, 
wo are told that ‘ if the recorded cases of persons 
who have attained to a great age, say ninety and 
upAvards, are tabulated according to the locality 
wiiere they have occurred, it might he concluded 
that climate has had little influence,’ and that, on 
the whole, ‘ persons who have passed the line of 
demarcation ])etween adult and old age, would do 


best by making judicious arrangements at home for 
warmth, pleasing occupation, exercise, and diet.’ 
As to_ edibles, ‘ food rich in albuminous or staminal 
principles, such as eggs, with solid but juicy aud 
tender meats, are to be recommended as the staple 
articles,’ and a good word is said for Avhat is known 
as the milk-cure,’ a remed;^ consisting in ‘living 
for a time exclusively on milk,’ which is declared 
to have ‘nothing of charlatanry about it,’ and to 
be quite in accordance ivith physiology. As to the 
pains, which very frequently, if not always, ac- 
company advanced life, and ‘ which Ave constantly 
hear spoken of erroneously as rheumatic,' theA^ 
‘wherever situated, and of Aibatever degree, should 
. . . he relieved and it is satisfactory to learn that 
‘ science has furnished the means ; ' though what 
they are, and whence they are to be obtained, and 
hoAV they are to be applied, must be elicited from 
the doctor himself, or from his book. If must be 
sufficient to state here, that ‘ narcotics should be 
employed, for the most part, only as temporary 
e.\pedients to afford relief from suffering ; they are 
at best but palliatives, and they may obscure the 
real disease which is causing the pain.’ About 
baths, some advice is given. Elderly persons are 
warned against the use of the Turkish hath, unless 
at the instance aud under the direction of a physi- 
cian ; hot-Avater baths are not to be taken without 
great care ; hot-air or vapour baths are less open 
to objection ; and ‘ for cleanliness, and to preserve 
a liealtby state of the skin,’ our doctor recommends : 
‘ all old people to employ hot Avater Avith soap and 
flannel or sponge (the flannel is best), using a 
moderate d(2gree of friction.’ As to ^mdo^hyllin, 
Avhich our doctor claims to have ‘introduced to 
the profession in this country,’ and Avhich he extols 
‘as an alterative aud means of evacuating bile’ 
so efficacious tliat ‘ I would not Avish to live,’ said ■ 
a suflerer, ‘if I had not podophyllin,’ we are 
warned, nevertheless, that ‘ it ought always to be 
taken, when needed, under skilful advice as to 
quantity and frequency.’ 

It should be mentioned, before tbe subject of 
‘old bones’ is dismissed, that our doctor differs 
from Sir Henry Holland, Avho, in lus essay on Old 
A(/c, ‘ says the sympathy Ijetween tire several parts 
of the body and their influence on. each other 
diminish Avith age ; ’ our doctor’s observation leads 
him to a contrary belief. 

In conclusion, let justice be done to tbe sensible 
manner in which oitr doctor holds up to reproba- 
tion the jests Avhich Avits and satirists and fouls 
have levelled at the ‘ nervousness and anxiety ’ dis- 
played by aged people about their ‘ old bones.’ 

‘ How sorry,’ he observes pertinentljq ‘Avould such 
sallies appear, Avere they directed against a man’s 
care respecting his dwelling!’ Nobody laughs at 
us for repairing our roof if it let in the rain, or for 
stopping up a hole in the wall, or for ‘ anticipating 
aud arresting decay aud dilapidations’ of brick and 
mortar, or for attending promptly and minutely to 
‘ loosened beam or sinking foundations ; ’ and, ‘ if 
tbe. timely relief of some slight pain, the notice 
and repair of some scarcely perceptible disorder in 
the fabric or the feelings, may avert acute and 
prolonged sufferings, or even save for a lengthened 
time a" valuable life— and every life is valuable— 
is it not most unwise to neglect seeking the 
remedy 1 ’ We glory in making our old hoots last ; 
and there is surely at least as much reason to gloiy 
in. prolonging the scrviceableness of our ‘ old 
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George Corncwall Lewis, is conclusively proved, 
body- are 1 eontraiy, one -would say, to tlie -^^cry candid 
■ ' ' ' autlior’s owui bias and: expeetations,dn that anost 

laborious, sagacious, instructive, and entertaining 
-work called Ilummi Lo?ifjevity, Us Facts ani its 
Fictions, by ^Y. J. Thoms, the learned and bon-- 
oured late editor of Notes and Queries, 8, work 
■vv'hich everybody -who has not read it should read. 
It may be advisable to remark in passing, for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
views, alluded to above, of M. Flou-rens, that he, 
‘ taking his observations -from the group Mammalia, 
Vertebrata, as having the 'closest: re- 
semblance to man . . . found that their natural 
life extends exactly to five times the period of 
their growth;’ and, 'aioplying the rule thus 
' obtained to human life, and taking the age when 
the body is fully matured to he t-vventy yehrs, he 
^concludes the natural duration of the life of man 
/to be one hundred years’ It does not appear, fin- 
the I fortunately, that M. Flourens made any allowance 
for the fuss, -worry, knagging, and aggra-vation 
from which all mammals, except man, appear to 
be tolerably exempt ; wMch every human being 
has to endure more or less ; and which, as fatal 
to sensitive natures as disease or privation, tend to 
’ is, for some materially shorten existence. 

It being premised, then, that, under normal 
is this : When conditions, it is possible and desirable for any- 
old body to ‘ make old bones,’ and that the process of 
making them ought not to coimnence m-uch earlier 
than the age of sixty-three, the next step is to 
ascertain whether * tlie duration of life ’ is ‘ in any 
Some I degree within our power.’ Dr Gardner, supporting 
his assertion by the epigrammatic statement of a 
French writer to the effect that *men do not 
usually die; they kill themselves/ tinhesitatingly 
affirms that it is, and mentions what he terms 
some ‘incontrovertible facts.’ First, that ‘the 

, average duration of life has increased during the 

Then ‘ the | present century in England and some other coun- 
average varies with 
y, and with differ- 
ent occupations,’ so that ‘the clergy enjoy the 
longest lives: medical men have the shortest;’ 
and thirdly, to the confusion of the very com- 
‘ lonly held belief that old age is ihore freijuent 
^ ^ -‘-’--I's, that ‘the 


And even in the case of those who, from sheer 
agony and wretchedness of mind or 
inclined to gnaw their hearts, and ask themselves 
what good their lives shall do them, and whether 
it would not he better for them never to have 
been horn, or, at anyrate, to depart at once and 
be at rest, it -would be well for tbem to reflect 
that it may be something less commendable than 
a holy resignation -which prompts them to say : 

And sweeter far is death than life to me, who long 

I of the” clas 

Whilst there is a living being to whom we may, 
eitlier by example or precept, by our authority or 
our service, do good ; whilst there is a soul- 
as long as we have fellow-creatures, there are i 
myriads— to whom we owe a duty ; whilst there | ^ 
is any kind of beneficial work which -we may, to 
the most infinitesimal extent, promote in 
world, it is not only selfish, but also something 
very like desertion of a flag, very like cowardice 
in the presence of the enemy, to encourage any 
other feeling save the determination of fighting on 
to the last. Be it granted, then, that, in the great 
majority of instances, ‘long life’ ^ 
powerful reason, desirable. 

The -next question that occurs 
may we be said to have made or to be making 
bones V 

On this point, Dr Gardner is a most exhilarating 
informant. He allows, indeed, that the period 
cannot ‘he strictly defined by years.’ " 
human beings, like some race-horses which are 
‘run off their legs’ at two years of age, are too 
early exposed to the effects of wear-and-tear, and 
necessarily, instead of being strengthened by what 
might otherwise have been a severe, perliaj»s, but 
an invigorating and a hardening discipline, break 

down, and fall into premature decay. Then ‘the ^ ^ ^ 

phrase fast living is full of meaning. It implies tries ; ’ secondly, that ‘ this 
a crowding of pleasures or sirfierings into a shorter different classes of society 
compass than natural and, if we burn a candle ent occupations,’ 
at both ends, we cannot take the time : in which it ’ . - 

is consumed as a fair criterion of the lasting powers 

of candles in general, reasonably treated. Let us, me _ ^ „ 

however, put oirr human candle in a proper amongst the poor than amongst others, - 
candle-stick, and burn it moderately, and snuff it rich, or those exempt from the cares and anxietie.s 
and trim it carefully, and it will last so long that, of business, everything else being equal, live longer 
as Dr Gardner says, ‘ observation has convinced than the middle classes, or the poor.’ Of course, 
me that sixty-three is an age at which the majority when he says everything else being cqxml, he means 
of persons may be termed old ; and, as a rule, it to be inferred that, as the middle classes and 
we may adopt this as the epoch of the commencing the poor are very much more numerous than the 
decline of life.’ This is calculated to cheer the rich, we might expect to find many more cases 
spirits of those who have been told that ‘ a man is of old ' age amongst the former combined than 
old at forty-five but it ivill, on the other hand, amongst the latter : from which state of things, 
prove a ‘ damper ’ to those who ‘ have considered unless due regard he had to proportion, an errone- 
seventy tlie normal standard.’ Let not even the ous conclusion ma}'- be and, indeed, has been 
latter, however, be unduly discouraged; for the drawn. The ‘ incontrovertible facts ’ are traced to 
doctor, adopting, -with certain modifications, the five principal causes — to wit, ‘ sanitary iinjirove- 
views of M. Flourens, ‘ would bring the natural ments enforced by law ; the more wholesome and 
life of man to be from ninety to one hundred and pro-vident habits of all classes — in avoiding the 
five years,’ and would, therefore, draw the satis- recognised causes bf disease ; better food, clothing, 
factory, or, from another point of view, unsatis- ventilation and drainage of dwellings, the use of 
factory inference, ‘ that -all persons who. die under coal as fuel, &c. ; draining and cultivation of the 
eighty years of age, many who die under ninety, land ; and the progress of the arts of healing- 
some who die under one hundred, or even one medicine and surgery ; ’ and, as those causes are 
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ourselves, bar accidents and plain visitations,- to 
determine whetlier we will or will not * make old 
bones/ and, having made them, keep them from 
becoming a more burden. 

What are the means, then, of ' ameliorating and 
retarding the effects of age ? ’ First of all, we are 
assured of one very consolatory fact, that ‘the 
natural healing or recuperative power . . . re- 
mains in the system in old people until a very 
great age/ We are then admonished that ‘the 
principal points claiming the attention of aged 
persons, even when enjoying the best health,’ are 
‘ a tranquil mind, well-selected and arranged diet, 
moderation in the use of wine and other stimu- 
lants, exercise short of fatigue in favourable states 
of tlie weather, confinement' to a -warm house 
in cold or w’et weather, well-warmed and venti- 
lated sleeping-apartments, clothing adapted to the 
seasons, maintenance of the animal heat of the 
body, particularly of the lower extremities, careful 
avoidance of external influences tending to ju’o- 
duce disease, malaria, and the like/ and ‘judicious 
bathing, to secure a healthy skin.’ In other words, 
the elixir of life is little more than another name 
for common-seiise. 

Our doctor condescends to enter into particulars. 
He places water, as Pindar ijlacod it of old, finst of 
all things ; and he truly remarks that, ‘ when it is 
considered how large a proportion of water enters 
into the composition of our bodies,’ and when we 
are discussing the question of ‘ making old bones,’ 
or, in other woi’ds, ‘how to pre.serve and extend 
life in advanced age, the character of the water 
habitually taken must be regarded.’ He recom- 
mends, if the cost be not an obstacle, distilled 
water, charged, to take away its vapulity and 
unpleasantnass, ‘when drunk without admixture,’ 
with carbonic acid gas ; and he suggests that 
persons who have arrived at the distinction of 
making ‘ old bones ’ should ‘ occasionally and often 
substitute pure hot water/ not lukewarm, but ‘ as 
hot as it can be taken,’ for all other drink at 
their meals, ‘especially if any feeling of oppres- 
sion and fulness is experienced after eating.’ As 
to the use of mineral waters, two precautions are 
given : B should not take a water which has been 
beneficial to A, ‘ unless he is quite sure his own 
case is the same ; ’ nor should a mineral water, 
which has for a time been found efficacious, be 
proceeded with, beyond a certain point, any more 
than a fanner should over-dose his land with repe- 
titions of a particular kind of ‘dressing.’ It is 
roundly affirmed that ‘the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. was evidently cut short prematurely 
by just such a proceeding with the waters of ' 
Vichy.’ As to stimulants, onr doctor teaches that ' 
‘ sohridy is most congenial to health and life/ but, . 
‘as a physician/ he declares that a moderate use 
of good sound malt liquor or good sound wine is 
advantageous rather than not, and that the ‘ bold 
assertions’ made by advocates of ‘total absti- 
nence ’ are ‘ of no more soundness than the 
Bacchanalian songs which represent wine as the 
panacea for all human ills.’ As^regards climate, 
■sve are told that ‘ if the recorded cases of persons 
who have attained to a great age, say ninety and 
upwards, are tabulated according to the locality 
where tliey have occurred, it might be concluded 
that climate has had little influence/ and that, on 
tlie whole, ‘ persons who have passed the line of 
demarcation between adult and old age, would do 


best by making judicious arrangements at home for 
warmth, pleasing occupation, exercise, and diet.’ 
As to edibles, ‘ food rich in albuminous or staminal 
princij)les, such as eggs, with solid but juicy and 
tender meats, are to be recommended as the staple 
articles,’ and a good word is said for what is known 
as the ‘ milk-cure,’ a remedy consisting in ‘ living 
for a time exclusively on milk/ which is declared 
to have ‘nothing of chaiiatanryahout it,’ and to 
be quite in accordance with physiology. As to the 
pains, which very frequently, if not always, ac- 
com]3any advanced life, and ‘ which we constantly 
hear spoken of erroneously as they, 

‘ wherever situated, and of whatever degree, should ? 
. . . be relieved and it is satisfactory to learn that 
‘ science has fiirni.shed the means ; ’ though what 
they are, and whence they are to be obtained, and 
how they are to be applied, must be eKcited from 
the doctor himself, or from his book. It must be 
sufficiejit to state here, that ‘ narcotics should be 
employed, for the most part, only as temporary 
expedients to afford relief from sixlferiug ; they are 
at best but palliatives, and they may obscure the 
real disease which is causing the pain.’ About 
baths, some advice is given. Elderly persons are 
warned against the use of the Turkish bath, unless 
at the instance and under the direction of a physi- 
cian ; hot-water baths are not to be taken vvithout 
great care hot-air or vapour baths are less open 
to objection ; and ‘ for cleanliness, and to preserve 
a healthy state of the skin/ our doctor recommends 
‘ all old "people to employ hot water with soap and 
flannel or sponge (the flannel is best), using a 
moderate degree of friction.’ A.s to foiloiyhyUin, 
which our doctor claims to have ‘ introduced to, 
the profession in this country/ and which he extols' 
‘as an alterative and means of evacuating bile’ 
so efficacious that ‘ I would not wish to live,’ said 
a suflerer, ‘if I had not podophyllin,’ we are 
warned, nevertheless, that ‘ it ought always to be 
taken, when needed, under skilful advice as to 
quantity and frequency.’ 

It should be mentioned, before the subject of 
‘old bones’ is dismissed, that our doctor differs 
from Sir Henry Holland, who, in las essay on Old 
Aye, ‘ says the sympathy between the several part.s 
of the body and their influence on each other* 
diminish with age : ’ onr doctor’s observation leads 
him to a contrary belief. 

In conclusion, let justice be doire to the sensible 
manner in rvhich our doctor Irolds up to reproba- 
' tion the jests which wits and satirists rmd fools 
; have leveilcd at the ‘ nervousness and anxiety ’ dis- 
! played by aged people about their ‘ old bones.’ 

‘ How sorry,’ he observes pertinently, ‘ would such 
sallies appear, were they directed against a man’s 
care respecting his dwelling ! ’ Nobody laughs at 
us for repairing our roof if it let in the rain, or for 
stopping up a hole in the wall, or for ‘ anticipating 
and arresting decay and dilapidations’ of brick and 
mortar, or for attending promptly and minutely to 
‘ loosened beam or sinking foundations ; ’ and, ‘ if 
the timely relief of some .slight pain, the notice 
and repair of some scarcely perceptil)le disorder in 
the fabric or the feelings, may avert acute aud 
prolonged sufferings, or even save for a lengthened 
time a valuable life— and every life is valuable — 
is it not most rrnwise to neglect seeking the 
remedy 1 ’ We glory in making our old boots last ; 
and there is surely at least as much reason to glory 
in prolonging the serviceableness of our ‘ old 
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, 1301163/ And to those valetudinarians who are 
’inclined to despair of themselves let the ease he 
quoted of the ‘ late Mr S. Eogers, the poet,’ who 
‘said he never knew what health was until he had 
attained his fiftieth year,’ and he lived to he 
npowards of ninety. 


MY ADYEETUEES IN' THE EEENGH WAU. 


Getting- to my quarters at Chagny, and whhinc 


for a little rest after late perturbations, I was next 
mornins: told that the colonel desired to speak to 



morning told that the colonel desired to speak to 
me — was, in fact, waiting for me. 

‘ Get your things ready,’ he said, when I entered 
his tent ; ‘lam off to Tours on duty. There will 
he no fighting for some days, and you had better 
accompany me, so as to get yonr papers in order/ 
An hour later, we were starting for that town. 

"When for this, the second time I visited Tours, 
the Government of the National Defence was repre- 
sented by three men, under whom everything was 
in the greatest confusion ; for no steps were taken 
to put down the anarchy wMch prevailed in the 
large towns of Eranee, Communism, which means 
the rule of the mob and robbery all round, was 
rampant. Lyons had hoisted the red flag, and 
set an example of pillaging Marseilles had mur- 
dered its prefect, and Toulon the ofiicers of the 
Empire. Instead of being the centre of a well- 
organised activity, Toims had become the rendez- 
vous of bE sorts of adventurers, some of them full 
of schemes for destroying the Germans, others 
anxious to get contracts by which they might 
enrich themselves — one of these gentry, it will he 
recollected, contracting to supply shoes, the soles 
of which turned out to be made of pasteboard. I 
was thankful to get away from this scene of corrup- 
tion, My papers being ready, I hurried away to 
join my regiment, wliich had, with the rest of the 
floth corps, gone from Chagny to Gien, a small 
town on the Loire. 

The next day, long before daybreak, the bugles 
sounded the rSveil; orders had been sent that we 
were to leave our position, and march through 
the Forest of Orleans to a place called the Iio7id- 
Foint. What a clay it was ! From morning till 
night, nothing but rain without ceasing. 'When 
we struck our tents, it Avas pouring ; and when at 
night we pitched them on the spot chosen for our 
new bivouac, it was still coming mercilessly down. 
As the day advanced, and the ground got softer, 
the men gradually lost their entrain and the 
elasticity of them step. The weight of their knap- 
sacks and their clothes, saturated and heavy Avith 
water, began to tell, but they kept on encouraging 
one another ; and when a young hand slackened 
his pace, and could barely carry his rifle, a stronger 
comrade would relieve him of the burden. 

' It was late when Ave reached our encampment, 
but the tents soon sprung up around us, the fires 
Avere lighted, and the soup prepared; and our little 
camp ([uickly assumed an air of comparative com- 
fort, Avhich Ave doubly appreciated after our weary 
and iincomfortable march. I was superintending 
the important operations of raising the tent I was 
to share AAuth my sub, when my name was called 
out as the officer charged with the command of an 
outpost on the verge of the forest. Not venturing 
to cast a lingering look upon, the spot, where lay 


behind me the anticipated luxuries of a fresshly 
arranged straAA'-bed, I started off at the head of my 
little party, and aa’o Avere soon lost in the intricacies 
of the forest. The night Avas spent in feeling our 
way, and at daybreak, according to orders, Ave fell 
hack on the main body. 

It was five that morning AAffien AAm broke up our 
little encampment. The inarch the preceding day 
had been long and Avearisome, and our feAV hours’ 
rest had certainly not refreslied ns. It AA-as toAvards 
the end of NoAmmher, so I need not add that the 
night had been rmcomfortably cold, and Avhen the 
rh'dl sounded, Ave Avere not sorry to leave our 
tentes d’ahri, and to stretch our stifi'ened limbs, 
finding the bivouac fire more to our tastes than 
the .shelter of a frosted canvas. 

At seven, the march commenced, and Ave had 
proceeded some miles, before the feeble rays of the 
morning sun had penetrated the heavy mist that 
enveloped everything aronnd us. As the day 
advanced, the temperature became milder, and our 
spirits rose also ; the vapour, that still hung over 
us, noAV skirting the ground, aaus soon dispelled, . 
and every blade of grass sparkled with Avliite frost, 

I was then able to note the objects udiich Avere 
made perceptible by the bluish-gray light of the 
morning. The mist being rolled off, and the 
country through Avhich Ave Avere passing gradually 
opening out, alloAved us to notice at once the 
difference betAveen the highly cultivated and rich 
landscapes of the fertile Tonraine, or the pic- 
turesque scenery of hill and dale of the Yosges, 
and the flat uninteresting plains through wliich 
we were passing. 

At noon we reached the village of BeEegarde, 
and then we halted, to prepare oiir mid-day meal. 
But a sad disa2')pointment nAAmited ns ; the fires 
Avere lit, the meat and rice were boiling in the 
pots, Avhen all of a sudden a great commotion took 
place around ns, and the colonel gave the order to 
lall in. The contents of the pans (the dinner of 
the men) Avere left untouched, the cans Avere OA'-er- 
turned, and Avith a hungry look, such as no one 
Avho has not been obliged to abandon a well- 
earned repast can understand, every one stood 
under arms. 

‘The division is engaged, gentlemen, and Ave 
must push on. Forward ! ’ 

And nearly at the double Ave emerged from the 
village. The fear of being too late to take part in 
the action, the desire of supporting our division, 
made us forget oiu’ jirevious fatigues and our 
empty stomachs. After half an hour’s march, avo 
halted on the side of the road. Before us, the 
ground was hilly, and although a distant rumbling, 
like that of thunder, told us that artillery Avas 
someAvbere at Avork, Ave had yet perceived no other 
sign of the engagement. Then a staff-otficcr passed 
us at full gallop, shouting to advance, and to take 
ground on the left, and he Avas off again. 

‘You AAdll take tliirfcy men of your eomjjany, sir,’ 
said the colonel, addressing me, ‘ and form a rear- 
guard. You Avill fix bayonets ; and if any man 
turns back, do Jour duty.’ And, turning to the 
men, he added in a voice that could be heard 
by all : ‘ Franc-Gointois ! it is the first time I liaA-^-e 
had the honour of leading you to action. I trust 
you ’U do honour to the county you come from. En 
avant !' Five minutes after, they had disappeared 
behind the hill. Y^hen, in my turn, I reached its 
crest, a startling sight, which sent through us a 
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Iieart-felt thrill, met our eyes — it was the spectacle who, a short time before, were so full of life aud 
of a battle in all its wild commotion. As far as the vigour, distorted by the agony of a violent deatli. 
eye could reach in the valley that stretched itself ^Eor God’s sake, lieutenant, put an end to my 
before us, we could see our troops advancing ; tire tortures,’ gasped out the corporal, when I squeezed 
skirmishers in the far distance, then the supports his hand as a parting farewell, 
in line, and farther back the reserve in column. I turned round, anxiously looking for the ex- 
The firing was incessant, and, amidst the thunder- pected reinforcements, and none came ; and then, 
ing of the artillery, we could discern the crackling for the first time, a feeling of fear crept over me, 
of the mitrailleuses, I looked, but in vain, for yes ! fear, weakness, terror, an inevitable death 
nay regiment ; but remembering the instructions amidst a wholesale slaughter. Here we were 
given by the staff- officer, I led my_ men to the marks at long range, so to speak, of a giannery to 
left, making my way towards a thicket in that which we could make no reply. And therein is 
direction. Arrived there, on issuing from the wood, very much an explanation of the terrible success of 
I noticed a farm-house, which seemed to me well the Germans. What signified French dash, elan, 
situated for a defence. At the double, in Indian and so forth, when at a mile off you were sw'ept to 
file, following a narrow path under cover of trees, destructionl No wonder I had cause for apprehen- 
without firing a shot, we made our way to it. In sion in standing powerlessly to he shot at. All 
five minutes more, it would have been too late, for, around lay a crowd of disfigured bodigs, who a few 
at a short distance before us, were advancing the minutes before had been men full of life and spirit, 
enemy’s skirmishers, bent on the same errand. We At every roar of the shells, the circle of corpses was 
opened a hot fire upon them from the windows : extended. I felt as if standing in a sort of human 
from behind fagots heaped up in a shed, from shambles; and the spectacle grew so horrifying that 
every corner which could shelter a man, the deadly I began to ask mysAf whether it was right in me 
chassep6t went to work. In the midst of the roar to remain, 

caused by such an unceasing firing, I heard a voice Again I looked round, trying to pierce the smoke 
loudly calling from outside, and, on looking, I saw of the firearms, and of the burning house, that 
an oflicer, in staff uniform, galloping towards the blew right in our faces and nearly suffocated us ; to 
bouse. _ hear through the din of the artillery ; aud yet no 

‘ Are you the officer commanding here V he asked supports came. I walked up and down behind the 
with a strong accent, which betrayed him to he a ditch, encouraging the men, telling them to fee 
native of Great Britain. steadily. I spoke loudly, to excite myself ; I tried 

‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied in English. to smile, and still I was afraid. The enemy, in 

He seemed sui'prised at hearing his native tongue, black swarms, were advancing slowly but steadily 
and then added : ‘ Oh ! all right, then ! By order towards us ; I could see them on the right, on the 
of the commander-in chief, you must hold this left, coming out of ditches, from behind walls and 
position at any cost, Beinforcements are coming.’ hedges, at times creeping and disappearing, pro- 
As he spoke, he reeled hack in his saddle, with- tected by small dwarf apple-trees, or crouching in 
out a cry, and fell heavily to the ground. I rushed the low brushwood, and then rushing forward, 

to him, but a flow of blood issuing from bis mouth, their officers leading them on. 

and the contraction of his features, told me well Then a terrible thought struck me : What if the 
enough that aid would be of no avail. He had general is not aware of our po.sition ? What if he 
been shot through the mouth, aud the bullet had waits for that officer there, prostrate at my feet, to 
passed right through the head.* know if supports are wanteci ? 

The turn that things were taking soon called me Again I looked ; the Germans were pressing on. 
back to my post. Evidently deceived as to our So close were they, that I could heisr the Vorwdrts I 
numerical strength, the enemy had changed his Vorwdrts! of their officers. There were some 
tactics. Artillery was called upon to play against cavalry on our right, and I expected them to 
us, and, with a loiig monotonous whiz, a shell charge us at every moment. Our ammunition 
came and burst a few yards in our rear, then a was getting exhausted ; the men, now reduced to 
second to the front, aaicl a third (how admirably twelve, had emptied the pouches of the dead and 
these guns were served !), with a tremendous roar, wounded. They looked at me for orders : there 
crashed through the roof, burying us under a mass was the determination of men ready to the last 
of falling bricks aiid mortar. Then other deadly extremity to do their duty, depicted on their faces, 
missiles came in fast succession ; and the walls begrimed with powder. I thought no more of 

crumbled down, the roof took fire, and the posi- danger, all fear vanished as proudly I looked at 

tion being no longer tenable, I directed my men them. 

to a deep ditch, which could offer better protection ‘ Fix bayonets, and prepare to receive them, my 
from the galling fusilade of the enemy. As I led lads,’ I shouted, aaid drawing my sword, I cleared 
ury little band out of our battered fortress, a strong the ditch, and took the lead, 
shock threw me head- foremost to the ground, All of a sudden, there came from behind us a 
where I remained stunned for soiaie time ; when I shout that was heard above the roar of the battle, 
looked up again, my sergeant and my corporal lay ‘ Vive la France I Forward, the gallaiat Franc-Gom- 
prostrate at my feet, weltering in their blood, one tois V and like a whirlwind, my regiment, headed I 
with both logs shattered, and the> other frightfully by its gray-headed colonel, swept past ns. i 

mutiiated. A sickening sight it was, and my What followed, I can scarcely remember ; for ' 
heart failed me, when I saw those two fine fellows, some time all was a wild confu.sion of shouts and 

groans, of savage yells and cries for mercy. There 
was. another prolonged ^ Vive Id FrimoVP the 
enemy fled in disorder, towards the village of 
Lorcy. The bugles sou.nded therally ; and, mounted 
on our adjutant’s horse, as, from a wound in the 


* This officer was Captain Ogjlvie, a nephew of Lord 
Airlic. He liad only a few days before taken service with 
many others of his countrymen in the cause of France. 
He was buried the next day in the cemetery of Belle- 
garde. 
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foot, altliougli a mere contusion from the fragment in 1867 : on that occasion, and again in 1870, he 
of a shell, I was unable to walk at the head of my pointed out many reasons wliy the Wighain light 
gallant little band, I inarched back to Bellegarde, might be ad^’-aiitageously tried to a still further 
amidst the clieers that accompanied a gun captured degree. Ten lighthouses — including those on 
b}’' some lancers from the enemy. Hill of Howth, Wicklow Head, Hook Tower, 

In the midst of those sanguinary times, sur- Hime Head, &c. — ^now adopt, or will soon adopt 
rounded by so much desolation and agony, it is this light. As to the real comparative merits of 
pleasant to recall and dwell upon tlie one point in gas, oil, and the electric light for lighthouses and 
the picture -which brightened up then, as it still signal-towers, it is evident that the time for a final 
does, these sad realities. This was presented to us decision has not yet arrived. For one thing, it 
by the untiring xeal, the unremitting care, and has to he borne in mind, that at certain light- 
well-directed activity of that devoted band of men houses — such as the Bell Bock and Skerry vore — 
who brought help and consolation along with them gas would he quite impracticable, for there is no 
wherever it Avas needed. As far as I could see or exterior space for any gas-making apparatus ; and 
learn, the ambulance officers, whether French or even if there were, the difliculty of landing and 
German, or of any other nationality, made no storing coal for furnaces and retorts forms an 
difference in their humane efforts to meliorate the iusujJerable objection, 
condition of. the combatants on both sides. All 
were ti'eated alike. 

Although the hour -was advanced, I knew that 
they would not deny me help. To the ambulance 
I betook myself as soon as I readied Bellegarde, 
and accompanied by a surgeon and his staff, I led 
the way back to wiierc my brave men had fallen. 

Out of the thirty ivlio had been put under my 
command that morning, eighteen lay stretched on 
the cold gi’ound of a November night. Over 
eleven of the number, the chill hand of death had 
already passed, and these fine young fellows were as 
cold and stiff as the sward on which they lay. 

The others, among whom was my sergeant, were 
laid carefully on carts, and taken back to Belle- 
garde. 

Thus ended our first day with the enemy, I 
thought at the time that it w^as part of Von der 
Taim’s army -we had met and re 2 ')ulsed that morn- 
ing, and that, encouraged by that success, we were 
soon to march on Paris. If Love can dry up a single tear, 

If lifelong Labour avail to clear 

T _ T^fTTm a m rm-r-n TT/-xTTi-n-.r. /-.n sljigle wfib from before the true, 

SIGNAL-LIGHT AT THE HOUSES OF Then Love and Labour have won their due. 

PARLIAMENT — (PosTscuinT). -m 4.^.1 i j , • 

'' ' What tliongh we mourn, we can comfort pam; 

In out article on this subject {Ohamhers's Journal, IVbat if we die, so the truth be plain : 

August 23, 1874), a brief summary was given of A little spark from a high desire 

the results of comparative observations on the kindle others, and grow a five. 

Gramme Electric Light and the Wigham Gas Light, are not worthy to work the whole ; 

in regard alike to the intensity and steadiness of We have no strength which may save a soul ; 

the illumination, and to the cost of construction Enough for us if our life begin 

and maintenance. The information, so far as Successful struggle with grief and sin. 

concerns numerical tabulations, and the inference t i, • i i s i 

drawn .therefrom by Mr Douglass, was derived bS LoVe^shdl Siumphl'^St day ; 

from Ins official Report, printed as a parliamentary 

paper. We are informed that Mr Wighain has But Love lives ever, for Love is God. 

since addressed a protest to the First Commissioner 

of Works and Public Buildings, against Mr Doug- IT i ' 

lass’^s Report ; objecting to the mode in which the Publishers of CHAMl^ERS s Journal beg to direct 

photometric experiments and observations were attention of Contributors to the following notice : 

carried on (Mr mghain himself not being present), All communications should bo addressed to the 

and to the financial estimates of cost. This pro- ‘Editor, 47 Paternoster Row, London.’ 
test, entering with much fulness into the details of To insure the return of papers tliat, may prove 
the subject, has not yet, we beReve, been printed ineligible, postage-stamps .should in every ease accom- 
as a parliamentaiw paper. pnny them. 

Whatever be the merits of this question, it is 3(f. All MSS. should bear the author’s full Christian 
not inopportune to mention that Mj Wigham^s nanae, surname, ai?d address, legibly wu-itten. 
system of gas-lighting, depending mainly on the itk. MSS. should be written on one side of the leaf only, 
use of a peculiarly constructed burner, has been, miless Contributors comply vsith the above rules, the 
and is now being successfully used in many light- Editor cannot undertake to return rejected jpaj;er.s. 

houses. The Irish Lighthouse Board, on the — 

•suggestion or invitation of Mr Wigham m 1863, Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 

insfcitnted experiments, and reported on; them in nostorBow, London, and 339 High Street, Edikburgk. 
1865. Dr Tyndall assisted at further experiments Also sold by all Booksellers. 


LOVE AND LABOUR. 

We die not all : for our deeds remain , 

To crown -with honour, or mar with stain ; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak, when our lips are dumb. 

What though we perish, unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name, 

Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth, 
And nothing dies to which God gives birth. 

Though life be joyless, and .death be cold, 

And pleasures pall as the world gi'ows old, 

Yet God has granted our hearts relief, 

For Love and Labour can conquer grief. 

Love sheds a light on the gloomy -u’ay, 

And Labour hurries the weary day ; 

Tiiough death be fearful, and life be bard, 

Yet Love and Labour shall win reward. 
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THE TALKING BIRD. 

A BIRD SO very remarkable for its powers of speecli 
is about to be described, that it will be well to 
premise, that tbe sketch to be offered is perfectly 
true — not the least a fiction—- and furnishes an 
interesting addition to the curiosities of natural 
history. 

The subject of the narrative is a parrot, which 
belongs to Mr Peter Truefitt, photographer, 
Edinburgh, and may be seen in that gentle- 
man’s establishment at 65 Princes Street, by any 
respectable lady or gentleman who may wish to 
make its acquaintance. I am grateful to Mr 
Truefitt for his kindness in authorising me 
to make this statement, because it will save me 
from being suspected of inventing the story of the 
bird’s extraordinary talkativeness. 

I became acquainted with Mr Truefitt in the 
summer of 1873, and having occasion to visit him 
one Saturday afternoon, was invited to drink tea 
wth the family. The only other stranger present 

was a Mr P who, like myself, had called 

on business. Mr P was a spiritualist; and 

of spiritualism in his conversation there was no 
end. He told ns of having been present at a 
seance in London the previous week, and could 
assure us that he had seen a human body 
pass horizontally through the air from one room 
to another without any support save that given 
to it by the 'spirits.’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘a 
liuman body pass through the air horizontally 

without any support ! ’ Mr P quietly 

answered: ‘I have said so.’ There was silence 
for a moment ; and then a voice— I hear it 
yet— quiet, grave, solemn, but intensely satirical, 
uttered these memorable words ; ‘ My conscience ! ’ 
I turned round, and found, to my astonishment, 
that Abe speaker who had so suddenly and unex- 
, pectodly introduced himself was a parrot, which, 
j after having thus expressed itself, sat on the lower 
bar of its cage, with its head on one side, looking 

straight across the table at Mr P ‘ W’‘onder- 

ful I ’ I ejaculated. Mr P trembled, but could 

not keep his eyes from the parrot. ‘Eh, you 


rascal,’ said Poll; ‘go to the kitchen. You’re a 
Eenian. That’s what I say.’ And having thus 
delivered itself, it sprang into its ring, and shouted 
at the pitch of its voice : ‘ Ring the bell, ring the 

bell.’ Mr P became pale, rose to his feet, 

called for his hat and umbrella, and finally said 
‘ good-bye,’ and took his departure. He did not 
long survive this fright. Peace be with his ashes. 

I As the reader may suppose, I was at once an 

I admirer of Poll. I had heard parrots in a cracked 
voice endeavour to say ‘ Pretty Poll ; ’ but what 
other parrots had attempted this parrot had 
achieved, and having been assured that what he 
had said was nothing to what he could say, I was 
determined — being an occasional scribbler for the 
journals — to interview him. This determination 
I immediately made knowix to Mr Truefitt, -who 
there and then invited me to spend the following 
Monday with him, and intimated that, as he and 
his mother and sister expected to he engaged 
during the day, I should have the bird pretty 
much to myself. 

According to appointment, I went early, and was 
ushered into the dining-room by tbe servant. 
Breakfast -was set, but, with the exception of Mrs 
Truefitt, no one had come down-stairs. Poll was 
in his usual place, and appeared to be very much 
excited. I got out my pocket-hook and pencil, to 
be ready. ‘We’ll take our seats at the table,’ 
said Mrs Truefitt ; aud we bad no sooner done so, 
than Poll perched on one of the bars which ran 
across his cage, and looking tow’ard the door of the 
room, shouted in a sound, clear, distinct voice : 
‘ Peter, come to breakfast. Polly wants bis break- 
fast. Quick, you rascal.’ It being summer-time, 
there was no coal in the grate, but lifting the 
poker, Mrs Truefitt made a feint of stirring the 
fire, when the parrot, in a most pathetic voice, said : 
‘ Is it very cold 1 ’ When Mr Truefitt entered the 
room, Poll more than surprised me by bowing 
most gracefully, and saying : ‘ Good-morning, Mr 
Truefitt; I hope you are, well.’ But when the 
auntie of the family appeared, the joy of the bird 
was unbounded. ‘ Auntie,’ he said, ‘ comment vous 
^orte^vQVjS? What news in the Scotsman this 




CHAMBEES'S JOTJBSAL. 


. »ommg1 Colaeana Hs. me auntie 

luss 3ne, daiiing. _ Kiss me theiv '* go^ good little toy. Ali, Jock ’—Has to the new 

This was littered in a most affectionate voice. I ,^^.g Go to the Hfccheii, sir. 

felt astounded, and could scarcely believe my oiVn ^ ygg_’ 

eyes and ears. Nor would he cease repeating the j^fter breakfast, I ivas left alone with the parrot, 

latter sentence until the auntie approached him long. An old gentleiuaii called to see Mr 

and wished him good-morning. What surprised Truefitt in his studio. He had a boy with him 
me most was the appropriateness of the bird’s about eight years of age, who was put into tie 
, . iJ- i ,, , 1 -., iirrvii- n-ni-il fhf> n1(1 rcpiitlomari camc 


words to the circumstances. Of course, this was diuing-ropm to wait until the f 

.1 1 . . .... 1 ... T i;i „ T.r.t dnwn-stairs. The hoy sat down on the seat nearest 


t.em,,uli„nmini„g:yntyow^A^^no* 

possessed of a reasoning lacnlty, be trained to, of silence occurred, and then Poll, pulling 

know, not only koto to articulate certain words, -g^ addressed the little stranger thus : 
but when to articulate them? This was the 4jo]ixi^ attmid to your master, John, fetch ine a 
question which puzzled nia For example, when g^gar. ’ John, a glass of beer with the chill off. 
the cups were being filled, he looked gravely down John, put the horses to the carriage ; Polly wants a 


to the table" and asked : ‘Are ye wantin’ yer tea ? ’ drive in the gardens with Lady Polly. John, brush 
and when we began to eat, he imitated the smack- my coat ; quick, you rascal.’ At the conclusion of 
. t T_ ,*4. T„ 4+ this sTteech- wdiicli ivas delivi 


wHu wiieu we oeifau lu eao, xtc jLiuiitiucu, i,uc ,, aj.. -C 

ing of lips, .and asked : ‘ Is ft nice ? Is it good- this speecli, wM 


dainty which Mrs Truefitt gave him, he agaiii leaving the room, he disappeared up-stairs, 

imitated the smacking of lips, and pronounced ft ggjeaming : ‘ Gnandpa, the bird in tbo room has 
‘good, good, nice, nice, very nice.’ The fact of -^ggj,^ speaking to me.’ When the old .gentleman 
this appropriateness says much for Mrs Truefitt, came down, he would sec this wonderful bird ; and 


his sole and exclusive teacher ; hut I confess that he had no sooner made his appearance in the din- 
I have always felt a difficulty about it. We had ing-room, than Poll very sharply asked: ‘ What s 


I have always felt a difficulty about it. We had ing-room, than Poll very sharply asiceci: • wnar, s 
salmon for breakfast, and some one having asked if your name, sir ? ’ The old gentleman litera ly 
it was good, Poll »id:‘Fme, to; taste ili tote sank toto 

it;’ and aaain imitated the amacltinc of lies, as pattot, answenng i "I . — J 


it;’ and again imitafedtte ^8 of Up^ y s^en^wrPtihc^slS^’ 

xf he were tasting ft himself. During the halt- hnnsel ‘T’m a Volun- 



if he were tasting ft himself. During the half- L ^ previous house), ‘ I’m a Volun- 

hour or so we sat at breakfast, he seemed to know . Gaptain Polly Truefitt, first Highland com- 
that I was there to hear him and report ; at least — pany. What corps "are you ? ’ Then putting him- 
which is not a usual thing with him so early in self'into the attitude of a drill-sergeant, he imbur- 
the d.ay — he kept dancing about the Ctage, and dened himself in the following manner: ‘Attention, 
firing off such sentences as the following; ‘Mamma, Dress. Eyes front. Shoidtor arms’ (the reader 
Polly is going to school. Mamma, he’s going to xviU excuse Polly’s order). ‘Fix bayonets. Lear rank, 
MHege to loam to i,a a doctor. Teo, m 7 pietty ^ I^tce of 

Imd-yea.' Hero he woaU paase a little, and ^heol. Make ready, make ready- 

then start another theme. Sometimes he shouted present— fire.’ He then continued for some time 
like a mariner : ‘What ship? What ship, a,hoy? shouting ‘ toot-oot-oot,’ &c. in imitation of the 
Mate, there ’s a man overboard, of the royal navy.’ firing of rifles. The old gentleman was thunder- 
This last sentence he articulated most admirably, struck, and no wonder, for Poll’s pronunciation. 
Then he was a baronet, and a candidate for the while delivering himself of these word.s^ of drill, 
suffrages of a constituency. ‘Vote,’ he cried, ‘for the inflection of his voice, and entire attitude, are 
Sir Polly Truefitt. I am a member. Major Polly so perfect, that a captain of Volunteers told me 
Truefitt of the British army.’ And that he was that the first time he heard him, at ft he w<as wait- 
interested in passing, events" was evident from the ing for Mr Truefitt in, the adjoining drawing-room, 
fact that he asked Mr Truefitt the following and could scarcely believe, even after the trutli 
question : ‘ Peter, have you seen the great Shah ? ’ was made known to him, but that Mr_ Truefitt, 
'Hien, as if he wished me to xmderatand that he being a Volunteer, had engaged a drill instructor 
, was not altogether ignorant of literature, he to post him up for the evening. ‘Indeed,’ he 
quoted: ‘Come on, Macduff, and cmard be he added, ‘ I never heard a drill-sergeant wliose ariic- 
wbo first cries hold enough. 1’ ‘A horse, a horse, ulation was to be compared to that of the parror.’ 

' my Idngdom for a horse 1 ’ ‘ Eichard is himself After this effort, as if conscious of having clone a 

; again.’.' He repeated several other quotations, good morning’s work, Poll wished ns ‘ good-bye,’ 
i which I ru^lected to take down, but I remember and leaping into his ring, said no more until the 
that at the close he vei^ emphatically and with one o’clock gun, which is fired from the castle, 
a dash of pride, pronounced the author’s name — went off ; when, rousing himself up, he made the 
‘Shakspearc/ and shook his head, as much as to room ring by Qjryiiig: ‘One o’clock, one o’clock; 
say that he knew whft he was about. After a Polly wants his dinner. Jeanie, lay the cloth, 
little silence, he said in a wesoTJie manner : ‘Poor Polly wants his dinner, with a glass of sherry/ 
pa, poor papa ; he is up afiioug 'the little stars.’ and ceased not until the cloth was laid, and the 
lis he had picked up after the death of the late dinner set. 

’ Truefitt, who was very fond of him. He It will be necessary to pass over the afternoon 
>eated this several times ; and then naming a performances of this wonderful bird, as a descrip- 
rier that once belonged to the family, he said tion of them would take up too mucli space. In 
mournfully: ‘PoorBlucner, poorBlncher I Bkxcher the evening, four ladies were present, and among 




MY ADYEl^TUEES m THE EREHCH WAR. 


them a clergyman’s •wife, -who ■was more than 
delighted with Poll’s singing. As if certain that 
he woiildhe desired to sing, he made the following 
request to himself : ‘ Poll/ he said, ‘ sing a pretty 
song to the ladies f then coughing, like a nervous 
young lady about to entertain a party, he sang the 
following verses, giving to each its appropriate 
tune : 

0 dear, what can the matter be ? 

Jockey stays long at the fair. 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbons 

To tie up my bonnie brown, hair. 

For Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 

Poll ’.s a Jolly good fellow, 

■Which nobody can deny. 

Down among the coals, 

Down among the coals, i 

Holly is a clever chap, i 

Down among the coals. i 

1 wish I was a swell, ! 

A-roving down Pall-MaU, j 

XJpon the street to spread my feet, I 

I -wish I was a swell, j 

Don’t I, rather! j 

He sang other verses during the evening, such as I 
Gharlie is my darling, but of course substituting | 
‘ Polly ’ for * Charlie ; ’ Up in a Balloon, Boys ; 
My dear Boys, my dear Boys, he is a Pal o’ 
mine; and Champagne Gharlie is my name, up 
to every little game, my lays ; and amused and 
delighted tis all by dancing to one or two of his 
tunes. Plis singing of Poll’s a jolly good Fellow, 
was inimitable ; but wlien asked to repeat it by 
the clergyman’s wife, he very sharply told her to 
‘go to the kitchen.’ That he objected to being 
encored was evident, so we allowed him to sing, 
dance, speak, laugh, or be silent just as he pleased. 
Polly is a capital laugher. He bends and unbends, 
and does it so heartily that it is difiBlcult to believe 
that he is not consciously arausecl. Then he cries 
too, most mournfully, and generally indulges in it 
•w'hen he hears any one speaking in piteous tones. 
"When the company had dispersed on the evening 
in question, he looked as if aware that he had 
shewn himself olf to some advantage, and, indeed, 
went the length of saying : ‘ Poll is a very pretty 
bird. He’s a good little boy.’ When drawdng 
near to the later hours, he interrupted an inter- 
esting conversation by saying : ‘ Are you not going 
to your beddies ? Polly is going to his heddie. 
Yes. Good-night, good-night,’ He then leapt 
into his ring, and retired for the night, evidently 
highly satisfied with the day’s performance. 

• I am ck'tain that I have not recorded' the half of 
what I heard Poll say, hut enough has been quoted 
to shew that he is a most wonderful bird. A lady 
offered twenty guineas for him lately, and was 
astonished to find that a hundred guineas would 
not buy him. The last time I saw. him, he dis- 
tinctly pronounced my name, after hearing it a few 
times. He then, wished the Duke of Edinburgh 
much joy, and informed me tha-f he was proud to 
have the honour of the acquaintance of the Prince 
of Wales. Indeed, he seems to be extremely 
fond of our future king, and an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this trait in his character may ve^ appro- 
priately conclude this paper. When His Eoyal 
tiighne3.s, accompanied by his beautiful Princess, 
was in Edinbiu’gh laying the foundation-stone o'f 



CIIAMEIES’S JOITEJfAL. 

their dark- j The plain was crossed by a road, cutting it diagon- 
.,T ,v ivt -.T left to right,- and losing itself in the 

For some time we replied hotly to the fire of the 

' '' ; ^ ^ ..I: . rare so well protected that we could; 
not get a’ glimpse of them, whilst their whistling 
’ ’ '" g bullets found us out- behind oiur 

^ersj and many a; man who had lain , 

down there never rose again. Time went on, and 
still wa remained motionless, deaths occurring on 
" ■ ’ . I looked at the men near rao ; there 
('tain contraction of their faca'S that I had 
' - ^ * " ■ ■ ' ^ ’*'2, They 

hero ? 'Why 

do not we get up and defend ourselves V 

j. It the old story, the oft-repeated mistake of 

dth bim froin his agricultural occupations 'Weissemhourg and Forbach, of Worth and Grave- 

- --- It lotte. There was a wo'M want of deliberate fore- 

I sight, as -well as ignorance of the formidable enemy 
I that had to be encountered. The result of this in- 
token of forgive- consideratenesswas, that a mere handful of men had 

j ^ , t. been sent unsupported to attack an enemy many 

We had scarcely returned to our quarters, when times superior in nuinhers. How the mistake had 
an order to inarch out again reached us. Staff- arisen we did not know* ; hut we felt -that if 
officers were galloping in all directions ; bugles succour did not come it would he all over with us. 
were sounding, drums beating ; cavalry passed us, Eetreat was impossible, as we should have had to 
foEowed by artillery. All this sudden stir con- re-cross that plain, without shelter, and under the 
vinced us that we were going to have another brush most galling fire we ever saw. And yet every 
with the enemy, and we were in high glee. As we second added a death to the already long list of 
went along, we heard that, with the rast of our ‘ casualties.’ The enemy was closing round us, as, 
brigade, we were sent to reconnoitre the country on on our right, we could see puffs of smoke which 
the other side of the village of Ladon, and ascer- told us we Avere enfiladed. 

tain as far as po^ible the exact position of the It was then that Ave noticed on our left a small 

enemy. Our brigadier. Colonel Girard, a brave party of cavaby issuing from the woods. The 
man no doubt, but more fit to lead a regiment of smoke did not alloAV us for some time to see 
cavalry into action, than to handle a brigade, had whether they were friends or foes, but the clear 
placed himself at our head. We soon reached call of trumpets, as they sounded the chpge, told 
Ladon, Avhere the regiments which were to take us that supports had at last arrived. Instinctively, 
part in the reconnaissance Avere quartered. After Arithout orders, our men ceased to fire, and Ave all 
half an hour’s march through a thick Avood we looked on Avith the anxiety of men Avaiting for 
came upon a vast clearing, dotted here and there their repricA’-e. At a trot, then at a gallop, one 
with a few hushes of black thorn, and from Avliicb squadron of chasseurs, beaded^ by our brigadier, 
we could see the village of Lorcy ; it was, aa-g knew, rolled along the road_ from left to right. As he 
occupied by the enemy. As we issued from the passed us, Colonel Girard shouted ; ' Fall hack 
wood we deployed in skirmishing order. On w^e fall back ! To the Avoods F In one instant A\'e 
adv£^ced, and yet no signs of the enemy, when all Avere on onr legs, and in less time than I take to 
of a sudden, from the woods opposite, from behind Avrite this, Ave were under shelter. When AA'e looked 
the walls and the loopholed houses of the village, again, the chasseurs Avere making straight for a 
from all sides, the enemy poured down upon us battery that was still firing on us. How tho.se 
volley after volley^ of niusketiy and grape-shot, brave men rode on to almost certain destruction • 
Our first line Avas literally mowed down. For one Their courage was marvellous. In front of them 
instant, one instant only, there Avas some hesitation Avas the range of heavy guns, admirably served, 
in our ranks ; but the ringing voice of our colonel and belching out their murderous missiles — the 
Avas heard above the din of the fixing : ‘ Lie doAvn, horsemen reeling from their saddles and ialHiig 
my men/ he shouted, ‘ let every one lie doAvn ! ’ lifeless as they adv'anced, and their chargers flying 
and we did lie down, seeking the little .scanty all over the idain. 

shelter that this flat plain could give us against the ‘The general is doAvn/ said some one near me. 
withering volleys of the enemy ; then AVe opened Another said : ‘ The poor felloAvs are forced to 
fire in our turn.- I -was fortunate enough to have a retreat; their advance to save us is vain. How 
small hush before me, and from this poiiit, through gallantly they fight ! Here they come again ! Poor 
the hare branches, I looked around, and had time felloAvs ! ’ 

to examine our position. In front of us was the Yes, poor felloAA^s, indeed ! Hobly they did their 
village of Lorcy, with its little church ; its steeple Avork, as, by that timely charge, they saved Ihe 
peejjiug out of the trees, aud like a white phantom dibris of the regiment. ""We gave them a cheer, 
looking doAvn Avith, wonder md citribsity upon tliis and a cry of ‘ Vivent les braves !’ as scarcely a dozen 
slaughter. A littles on its right were some fann- of them rode back at a trot to tbeir former position, 
houses, regular loopholed fortresses,, from AAffiich It Avas Avith bitter thoughts that we returned 

an incessant fire was being kept up on us. In our that evening to our quarters, 

rear, at about three hundred yards, was -the wood, On reaching Beilegarde, I Avas sent to the head- 
Avhich -we had just left, and foming nearly a semi- qiiarters to give an account of the engagex-nent, 
circle, one end joining the houses in one front. ‘This is a very sad business,’ said the general, as 


itself clearly before me. The men, in ^ 

hhie uniforms, draxAm up ou the road, with the dull ally from 
gray sky for background ; their countenances | thickets, 
beaming Avith the consciousness of haA'ing done. — 
their diity right Avell ; the lusty cheer with which | Germans, AArho 
they received the general’s AA'ords ; the hearty con- . ' „ ' 

gratulations Avith which my brother officers sur- and screechint 
rounded me. All this, I can see and hear, as if it [ poor little cov 
had happened yesterday. No sooner AA'ere we dis- ’ 
missed than the men of my company called upon . 
me to give them all the particulars of the defence all sides. 

of the "farm ; each turn in the recital, describing wus a cert _ 

danger, or difficulty, or escape, calling forth looks noticed before, caused by the instinct of life, 
of mule surprise and admiration, first at me, then seemed to ask : ‘Why do Ave remain hero 'I 
at each other, convincing me of that fresh, appreci- c ..' 
ation of active courage, Avhich the peasant carries I t Avas 
along Avith him from his agricultural oceu',_ ‘ 
into whatever other work he may engage in. It | lotte. There w; 

Avonld he useless to describe my own emotions, 
w'as more than repaid for all my past troubles. 

1. had no difficulty in accejxting, in t-:’':- 
ness, the hand held out to me by the proAmst. 


ANECDOTES OE DOCTOES. 


I ended my narrative ; ‘ a fruitless affair, tlmt costs 
ns many a brave fellow. So yon say Girard is killed/ 

' Or badly wounded and prisoner, sir,’ I replied. 

‘ I saw him fall from his horse, and a few seconds 
afterwards his aide-de-camp was also on the ground.’ 

‘ What are the casualties ?’ 

* As far as, my regiment is concerned, sir, I have 
not yet been able to obtain the returns ; but out 
of six handred and eighty we mustered this morn- 
ing, four hundred and sixty-five only came back. 
Two hundred and fifteen killed, or wounded or 
missing. Our colonel is badly wounded ; the 
adjutant and three captains are killed, and two 
wounded,’ 

‘ This is very sad indeed,’ went on the general, 
i ‘Girard was very rash. He misunderstood my 
orders ; and when he saw his mistake, he sacrificed 
; his life to repair it. An inquiry will he opened to 
; ascertain the cause of this affair. Tell your colonel 
I that I am deeply grieved,’ he continued, walking 
up and down the room. ‘I shall see him to- 
morrow. As for you, I have just now received 
from the commander-in-chief an answer to a re- 
quest I made on hearing of your conduct yesterday. 
You are from this day attached to my staff. Now 
do not thank me. I know -what you would say, 
that you’d rather remain with your regiment. 
But after this day’s business, it will be very likely 
sent back to Besanqon to recruit, or bo dissolved 
and mi.xed in another regiment. You will have 
more chances of seeing active service in remaining 
with me, than going to the dep6t. I give you till 
to-morrow to think over it. Good -night;’ and 
away he went. 

The nest morning, after wishing my comrades 
good-bye, and assuring them I should not forget 
them, I entered the staff of the general command- 
ing the 3d division of the 20th corps. 

I was indeed sorry to part with my friends of 
the regiment Franc-comtois ; the dangers we had 
incurred, the q’^vations we had gone through 
together, although of recent date, had given me 
enough opportunities to appreciate their characters 
and cement our friendship. But the inducements 
held out by the general at our interview had 
decided me on accepting the kind offer he had 
made me, and the ne.xt day I entered upon my new 
dutie.s. To learn these, I -found my new com- 
panion.s ready to help me in every way possible. 
They did not, however, qmesent many difficulties at 
first ; I had simply to accompany the general dur- 
ing his inspections, receive the reports of our recon- 
naissances, and carry, when my turn came, orders 
to the different regiments under his command. 

General Segard, although young for tlie post he 
held, had already seen much service. His charac- 
ter as a soldier can be delineated in a few words. ' 
Early to rise, often in the small hours of the night, 
he was the last to seek his rest ; a strict discipli- 
narian, looking constantly after the welfare of his 
men, always bivouacking among them, although the 
doors of some lordly mansion were ojpened to him, 
he was respected by his superiors, and loved by all, 
I should like to be able to introduce here all my 
brothersdn-arms— a brave, intelligent, conscien- 
tious little group of men, whose devotion to their 
country never failed for one moment, notwith- 
standing the insults (they were all soldiers of the 
Empire) flung at them by the Boj)ublicans of the 
towns. 

During my leisure hours, and with their help, I 


found time to study our position and the plans of 
the campaign, concerning -which I had been so far 
in total darkness. On the 23d of Noveinber, 
a general advance on Paris had been ordered by 
Gambetta, who himself directed, from his caljinet at 
Tours, the movements of the 18th and 20th corps, 
under Generals Billiot and Crouza. The remainder 
of the army of the Loire was still commanded by 
D’Aurelle de Paladines ; this general had beo3i, 
after the victory of Coulmiers, much blamed for 
having let his best opportunity to march on Paris 
slip by. But we, who could see the state of the 
roads, the want of organisation and of discipline of 
the troops, understood the reasons why our com- 
mander-in-chief preferred remaining in the fortified 
camp at Orleans, rather than risk, by a hasty march, 
the last a-rmy of France, This march would have 
placed him between Von der Tann, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, and the armies around Paris, whilst 
Prince Frederick Charles was menacing ns with a 
flank movement, with his massive columns, fresh 
from their victories at Metz. At last, hard pressed 
by the strategists of Tours, D’Aurelle had begun 
his forward movement, and the first results had 
been the two engagements in whicli I had taken 
part. Our centre was at Orleans and Chateauneuf ; 
our left extended to Marchenoir ; while our right, 
composed of the two corps under Billiot and Crouza, 
was touching the road running from Gien to 
Montargis. Of the positions held by the enemy, 
we knew little, and for a long time we ignored 
entirely the presence of Frederick Charles before 
us, thinking all the while that the troops -we had 
encountered on the previous days belonged to Von 
der Tann. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 28th, 
I was in the saddle, ready for duty. We had 
received, the night before, orders to march on 
Beaune-la-Itolande, and dislodge the enemy from 
that position. We were to be supported on the 
right by the 18th corps, which was to operate a 
flank .movement by Lorcy and Mezitres. VVe had 
reached the village of Bois-commun, and I had 
just been sent to the rear, to hurry on some of our 
reserve, -when I heard the crackling of the musketrjr 
opening sharply on our front. It was about eight 
o’clock ; the day was cold ; a clear sky without a 
cloud ; and the first rays of the sun were lightiug 
up the top of the hou-ses, as the battle of Beaune- 
la-Rolande, which was to settle the destiny of 
Paris, begun on all sides. My experiences of that 
battle will be related in next chapter. 

ANECDOTES OF DOCTORS. 
Foremost among the old English physicians whom 
we propose to sketch, must stand out that bhint, 
clever, irascible Yorkshireman, Dr Radcliffe, whose 
memory the great library at Oxford (fur which he 
bequeathed Ibrty thousand pounds) will never 
allow to perish. Though there was perhaps a 
certain pride about his honest bluutness, we must 
respect the man who could tell the truth even to 
royal patients. 

' Two years after his arrival in London, Radcliffe 
was appointed physician to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark; and soon after the accession of King 
William, was rewarded for the cure of two of 
William’s favourites by a present of five hundred 
guineas from the Privy-purse. Though refusing 
the post of court qohysician, Radclille is said to 
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have received from the king in ^eix years neatly 
eight thousand guineas. His gains, indeed, seem 
to have been enormous, for, in 1691, he received 
one thousand guineas from Queen Mary for success- 
fully incscribhig for the yotmg Duke of Gloucester, 
the son of the Princess Anne ; and we cannot dis- 
believe the story that Dr Gihson made a thousand 
a year by receiving patients who were unable to 
obtain admission to Dr Eadcliife. , 

In 1094 he attended the good Queen Mary for i 
the small-pox, and on merely reading the prescrip- 
tions of the other physicians, at once pronounced 
her ‘a dead woman a prediction very soon veri- 
fied. Queens and princesses might shrug their 
pretty shoulders at his name, but they could not 
dispense with Eaclcliffe’s services, and we find him 
telling a messenger of the Princess Anne, *that 
she had nothing hut the vapours, and was as well 
as any other woman in the world, could she hut 
think so.’ He was dismissed the court for this hit. 
Even royal pride, however, had to how before the 
great doctor, and he was, in 1699, again sent for 
to see the Duke of Gloucester, whom he at once, 
abusing soundly the two court physicians, pro- 
nounced as beyond the reach of medicine. 

In 1695, l^ing William gave EadcMe twelve 
hundred pounds, and made him the offer of a 
baronetcy, which he declined, for having gone 
abroad to attend the Earl of Albemarle, who, on 
hia recovery, had- sent Mm four hundred guineas 
and a diamond aing. Even the king Eadeliffe 
did little to conciliate, and told him franldy that 
aU promises to cure Mm were futile. He might, 
he said, if he gave up drinking long toasts with 
the Earl of Bradford (who drank hard), live tM'ee 
or four years ; but no art would carry him further. 
When the king was finally seized with dropsy, 
and asked the doctor what he ‘thought of his 
legs/ Eadeliffe replied : ‘ Why, truly, sir, I would 
not have your Majesty’s two legs for your three 
kingdoms.’ , 

Can we wonder that William ever afterwards 
refused to see the blunt doctor, in spite of the 
intercessions of the Earl of Albemarle and other 
nobles ? 

!5or many years, Queen Anne remembered the 
message about the vapours, and never sent for him 
to the palace ; but when her own husband, Prince 
George of Denmark, was djdng, she had again to 
bate her pride. But Eadeliffe was both blunt and 
rough, and told her plainly that no medicine could 

S srve him more than six days j and the Prince 
_ of dropsy within that time. 

Fond as Eadeliffe was of money, he could hear 
losses philosophically, if the story is true, that, 
losing five thousand pounds in a foolish commercial 
adventure, he coolly remarked in his City tavern, 
that, after all, it only amounted to going up five 
thousand more pairs of stairs. He was equally 
calm when he lost fifteen thousand pounds down 
and a City bride. With that strange inconsistency 
common to human nature, Eadeliffe, though he 
hated breaking a guinea for smaE payments, was 
charitable in a large way. He secretly sent five 
hundred pounds to - the PTonjuring clergy of Hor- 
wich, and on another occasion three hundred 
pounds to the poor Episcopal clergy of Scotland. 

To those whom ho respected, the doctor was 
rough ; to those whom he despised, he was terrible 
indeed, Tyson of Hackney, a notorious usurer 
and miser, once came to him disguised as a poor 


man, in order to save the fee. Eadeliffe recognised 
him, and at once shook Death’s dart in his face. 

‘ Go homo, sir, and repent !’ he roared. ‘ The grave 
is ready for the man who has raised an immense 
estate out of the spoils of orplians and widows. 
You will be a dead man, sir, in ten days.’ 

Tyson died within the time, having the wretched 
satisfaction of leaving behind him three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Eadeliffe, who died in 1714, was succeeded by his 
protege, Dr Mead, the son of a dissenting miiuster 
at Stepney, who first practised inoculation in Eng- 
land. Though an ardent V/'hig, Mead was a friend 
of Pope, Garth, and Arbuthnot. Educated at 
IJtrecht, Leyden, and Padua, Mead became famous : 
at an early age, and soon acquired a European repu- 
tation. Though a mild forbearing man, he once drew 
his sword on liis scurrilous rival, Dr Woodward, and 
forced him to beg his pardon. His grand house in 
Great Ormond Street contained a library of ten 
thousand volumes, and curiosities innumerable, 
which he could well afford to purchase out of his 
six thousand pounds a year. A liberal patron of arts 
and sciences, he helped to start the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and was generous to artists and scholars. As 
physician to the St Thomas’s Hospital, anatomical 
lecturer to the Surgeons’ Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Society, he knew every one who 
was eminent. He corresponded with his old 
fellow-student, Boerhaave, and was eulogised by 
Pope, who says : ‘ I higlily esteem and love that 
worthy man.’ 

Like Ms patron Eadeliffe, Mead was fond of 
taverns. He spent his evenings at Batson’s coffee- 
house ; and in the forenoons, apothecaries used to 
consult him, for half-guinea fees, at Tom’s coffee- 
house, near Covent Garden. With aEhis learning, 
Mead believed that the sun and moon had influence 
over human bodies, and wrote a work on the sub- 
ject. At the age of twenty, Fothergill, the son of 
a planter in Tortola, released his fifty slaves, and 
became a voluntary beggar ; then • commencing 
practice, he amassed nearly two thousand pounds 
in six months, and came to Englapd, where he 
soon became renowned for Ms benevolence and 
his learning. 

Passing over Freind, whose Jacohitism got him 
into the Tower, and Chesclden, with his predilec- 
tion for pugilism, we pass on to that excellent 
man, the Quaker physician, Lettsom. When only 
forty years of age. Dr Lettsom is said to have 
made twelve thousand pounds per aimum. The 
charity and generosity of this amiable man knew 
no bounds. For a highwayman who stopped him 
and took Ms purse, he obtained a commission in 
the army. His rich patients he neglected for the 
poor. Pie was one of the earliest supporters of the 
Margate Sea-hathing Infirmary. He promoted 
vaccination, and helped forward the Eoyal Humane 
Society. Lettsom is described as a tall man, with 
a dark yellow face. The well-known epigram upon 
Mm ran ; 

When my sick to me apply 
I pLysics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 

If after that they choose to die, 

What’s that to me 2—1 Lettsom. 

A greater man, and qrute as social and amiable, 
was Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 
A chance remark of a Gloucestershire dairymaid 
was the origin of his great and useful discovery. 
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He was tlie soa of a Gloucestersiiire clergyman ; 
and on the expiration of his apprenticeship to a 
surgeon near Bristol, studied tinder the celebrated 
John Hunter, In 1790, parliament voted Jenner 
twenty thousand pounds, as it appeared clearly from 
a Eeport of the College of Physicians, that, out of 
1C4, 311 cases ofvaccination, there had been only three 
deaths. J enner seems to have been a meek, gentle, 
and modest man, astonished at his own fame. The 
character of the man is well shewn in a letter he 
wrote to Cline, who assured him, if he came to Lon- 
don, he would earn ten thousand pounds a year, 

‘ Shall I,’ he says, ‘ who, even in the morning of 
my days, sought the lowly and sequestered paths 
of life in the valley, and not the mountain — shall 
I, now niy evening is fast approaching, hold my- 
self up as an object for fortune and for fame ? 
Admitting it as a certainty that I obtain both, what 
stock should I add to my little fund of happiness ? i 
And as for fame, what is it ? — a gilded butt, for 
ever pierced with the arrows of malignancy.’ I 
John Hunter was a remarkable instance of- 
natural genius discovering its true bfent. The 
Glasgow cabinetmaker’s boy was right when he 
left the plane and the chisel, and turned anatomical 
assistant, to be in time surgeon-general of the army, 
and, without a doubt, the first surgeon of Europe. 
On his great collection, now in the College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Hunter is said 
to have spent ninety thousand pounds. It was 
purchased by government for fifteen thousand. 
Winter’s skilfulness may be gathered from the fact, 
that he once removed a tumour as large as a man’s ' 
head, and healed the ’ivound, as surgeons say, by 
the first intention. Pie was so diffident a lecturer, 
that he is said to have always taken thirty drops 
of laudanum before he commenced his discourse. In 
character, Hunter was arrogant and contemptuous,' 
trampling down all opposition. When told of a 
hostile criticism being published, he said : ‘Yes, we 
have all of us vermin that live upon us,’ Hunter 
died in 1793, suddenly, at a meeting in St George’s 
Hospital, where some opposition had irritated him. 
A fear of hydrophobia from a cut he had received 
in dissecting a hydrophobic patient, had latterly ' 
preyed much upon his mind. His chief dis- 
coveries were in relation to cancer and popliteal 
aneurism j but he carried the study of anatomy 
farther than his predecessor, and established the 
existence of new properties in the gastric juice. 
Hunter was fond of keeping wild animals, from 
which he sometimes ran great risks. 

In Abernethy, we come a"ain to one of those 
rough eccentric physicians of whose kindness in- 
numerable good stories are told. Like Dr Johnson, 
he hadawarm heart under a rough exterior. Though 
he could be absolutely brutal to fine ladies and 
alfected misses, he is said to have been an amiable 
man, beloved of his family and friends. But to 
tiresome patients and malades imaginaires, he was 
.at times the personation of rudeness : ‘ Sir, that ’s 
enough ; go home and read my hook.’ To a lady, 
who complained of low S 2 nrit.s, he would say : 

‘ Don’t come to me ; go and bu^ a skipping-rope.’ 
Sometimes, however, he met his match. Curran 
<ine day came to consult him, and was rather 
diffuse in describing his symptoms. 

‘ Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘ you had better tell me 
your whole life.’ Upon which Curran sat down, 

and seriously began ; ‘ I was born in the year , 

in the county of , Ireland ; ’ and Abernethy 


burst into a laugh, and entered properly into his 
case. A lady, determined to be brief, and to humour 
the tyrant, one day entered his oonsulting-room, 
and, thrusting out an injured hand, merely said : 

' My thumb, sir.’ ‘ You, madam,’ he exclaimed in 
admiration, ‘ are the only sensible woman I ever 
had for a patient,’ 

A gentleman, equally determined, being roughly 
interrupted, suddenly locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket, and insisted on being heard. Aher- 
nethy smiled, and conqslimented the patient on his 
resolution. To a gentleman, who gave him twenty 
pounds to re-attend his wife, he said; ‘Are you 
the fool who gave me twenty pounds the other 
day ? Go home, and tell your wife to dine earlier, 
and eat less ; and do you keep your money in your 
pocket, for no doctor’s advice is worth, tivefey 
poimd.s.’ To a lady, he said severelji: ‘ Go home 
and tell your husband he will not have a wife tliis 
day six months.’ 

Abernethy was no respecter of persons. Poor 
or rich, his patients had to submissively take 
their turns, or they might go elsewhere. An 
angry nobleman once broke into his room, and 
stated his rank and titles hr full, and asked 
Abernethy if he knew who he was. To this 
Abernethy replied : ‘ And I, sir, am John Aber- 
nethy, surgeon-lecturer of St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, &c. ; and if you wish to consult me, I am 
now ready to hear what you have to say, in return, 
sir.’ The Duke of Wellington, angry at having to 
wait his turn, abruptly entered his room. Aber- 
nethy asked him how he had entered. ‘By the 
door, sir.’ ‘ Then,’ said the irascible doctor, ‘ I 
recommend you to make your exit the same way.’ 
He is also said to have refused to attend George 
IV. till his lecture at the hosjfital was over. The 
point on which Abernethy most insisted was the 
stomach, and through that important organ he 
declared all diseases could be cured. The cele- 
hra.ted biscuits which he used to eat and recommend 
were not so called from him, but from the baker 
who first invented them. That there was kindness 
in. Abernethy, who can deny, who remembers the 
story of how he returned all his fees to a poor 
widow who had consulted him, and added fifty- 
pounds, to enable her to give her sick child a chilly 
ride '? He had a horror of operations, and rejoiced 
when the evil could be averted without such rough 
and terrible remedies. 

We must not forget to enroll among our doctors 
the poet-doctor, Akenside, who, at the age of 
twenty-three, wrote the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion-y a poem which Pope admired and eulogised. 
Akenside is described by one of his best biogra- 
j>hers as a bundle of contradictions. ‘ By turns he 
was placid, irritable — simjcle, affected — gracious, 
haughty— mean, benevolent — kind and brutal.’ 
He is described as thin, pale, and lame. He was 
rough to women, and sometimes paced the hos- 
ital preceded by porters with brooms, to drive 
ack the crowd. The poet’s classical tastes were 
ridiculed by Smollett in Peregrine PicJde; nor can 
we wonder at Smollett’s ridicule when we read the 
stories, of Akenside’s sourness and arrogance. If 
he bullied his poorer patients, as we are told he 
did, we can only rejoice at the mortification he 
must have felt when one of the governors of St 
Thomas’s plainly told him: ‘Know thou art a 
servant of this charity.’ 

Among eccentric physicians we cannot select a 
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“better instance than Garriclc's enemy, the facetious 
Dr Monsey. A poor doctor at Bury St Edmunds, 
3ie obtained a patron by sa-ving Lord Oodolphin, 
who was on his way to Newmarket, from an 
apoplectic attack. In London, he became the 
friend of Sir Koberb Walpole. 

‘ How is it/ said Sir Robert, ‘ that nobody will 
beat me at billiards, or contradict me, but Dr 
Monsey ? ’ 

‘ Other people/ said Monsey, ‘-get places : I get 
a dinner and praise.' 

One of Monsey’s oddities was his -way of extract- 
ing teeth. He would sometimes fasten a bullet to 
a piece of catgut, which he fastened to the guilty 
tooth. He then loaded a pistol with the bullet, 
and fired, He once prevailed on a friend to try 
this strange operation ; but when all was ready, the 
patient repented, and bawled out to Monsey to 
/■■■■.stop,". . ■ 

‘ Stop, stop ! I've changed my mind.'’ 

‘ But I haven’t, and you 're a fool and a coivard !’ 
said the doctor, pulling the trigger with malicious 

S eed. Mousey in old age became a miser ; and 
ere is a story told of bis returning from a journey 
to find his servants at a tea-party, and just pre- 
paring to light a fire in, a grate where he had 
hidden gold and notes to a large amount. Monsey 
died in his ninety-fifth year, and left his body- 
to be dissected. His fortune-more than sixteen 
thousand pounds — ^^vent'to his only daughter. 

Talking of doctors’ fees, reminds us of Sir 
Astley Cooper and his fifteen thousand pounds a 
year. His largest fee was thrown him in a night- 
cap by an old West India patient. An operation 
had been performed, and the two physicians had 
received three hundred guineas each 

* But you, sir,’ said the old man to Sir Astley, 
‘shall have something better : take that and he 
flung his night-cap at Sir Astley. 

‘Sir,’ replied Sir Astley,. ‘I’ll pocket the 
affront ! ’ The cap contained a draft for a thousand 
gxiineas. : 

Nor let us, in this cluster of doctors of the olden 
time, forget that amiable friend of Pope— Garth, 
the enemy of apothecaries, whom he scarified in 
his poem The Dis])emanj. Arbuthnot is another 
of the old physicians who was a friend of Pope’s. 
The son of a poor Scotch clergyman, Arbuthnot, 
failing to get a living at Dorchester, came to 
London, and turned doctor. Gradually his practice 
increased, and he was appointed physician-in- 
ordinary to Queen Anne. He died at last of 
. asthma and melancholy. 

Perhaps no physician of eminence was ever so 
cruelly set upon by the wits as Garth’s abomination, 
Sir Eiebard Blackmore, a conscientious but rather 
dull poet, whom Dryden had condescended to 
maul. That Sir Richard had once kept a school, 
was the chief charge pre.ssed home against him. ; 
Nevertheless, he seems to have been a worthy 
man, whom *William III. knighted, and made 
physician of the household. 

Among the last of the clevet but eccentric class 
of doctors, was Scott of Bromley, who flourished 
within the present centiuy. Crowds flocked to 
him from London for ,.his advice, although aware 
tha.t they miglit meet with some unpleasant rebuff. 
Scott, like some other shrewd physicians, trusted 
more to dietetics and general habits than medi- 
dne for his cures.' He \rsually, at a glance, saw 
what ■was wrong— overfeeding, drinking, sedentary 
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employment, late dinners, snuff-taking, and so on. 
In a few words, he peremptorily ordered a ebange 
in these respects. A gentleman having gone to 
consult him, was told to dine early on a nnitton- 
ehop, drink no more heer, and give i\p taking 
snuff The injunction, was hard, and only to a 
limited extent obeyed. The patient some time 
afterwards returned to say he was not getting 
w'ell. Scott in an instant detected the disobedience 
of his orders. ‘ You still take snuff, sir ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Then, go away and die ; wdiy trouble me.’ This 
time, the order was obeyed in all its integrity. 
The patient got compJetely well, and lived to be a 
nonagenarian. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

CH-iPTBR XIX. — BABRHOLME. 

' The only exception which either Sir Alexander 
Mervyn or his daughter w'ould have ventured to 
make to the rule by wdiich Lady Mervyn’s eorre- 
.spondence was held in strict respect, was in the 
case of letters from the seat of war. Occasion, 
for that exception arose, as has been said, but 
once j and when at length the heavy cloiid of her 
illness rolled away from Lady Mervyn’s faculties, 
and she was equal to a languid resumption of the 
ordinary business of life, an undisturbed mass of 
papers aw'aited her inspection. With the subsid- 
ence of disease she had recovered the power of suf- 
fering, and the day on which she set herself the 
task of examining the accumulation of her corre- 
.spondence w’as one of terrible reckoning with the 
past. She knew she should find no letter from 
her sou among those papers ; and though, she did 
not understand the full meaning of his silence, its 
warning of estrangement was not lost on her. 
The terrible depth and fixity of David’s grief for 
his young wife she could not appreciate ; but 
she felt, with the instinct of motherhood, that 
her son W'as lost to her, more effectually than 
he could have been, had the wife, for whose early 
death she had felt so little pity, lived to fill liis 
heart. But she did find among the papers piled 
on her bureau one letter for which she had looked, 
and from the sight of which she shrank— a 
letter from Mrs Ferris. It was respectful, reason- 
able, and brief. They had heard, said Lucy’s 
sister, from Captain Mervyn, much what they had 
expected to hear ; but they had been looking very 
anxiously for the news of the child, which her 
ladyship had promised them. Six weeks having 
gone over, and the time for their sailing from 
England for Sydney being near at band, Mrs Ferris 
ventured to beg that she might be informeil where 
the little girl was, and whether she had taken 
easily to her new home. Something like tho 
deadly faintness by which her illness had com- 
menced came oven Lady Mervyn as she read the 
few lines which composed Mrs Ferris’s letter ; and 
it was after repeated attempts made in vain, that 
she succeeded in writing an intelligible rexdy to it. 
On examining its date, and that on which Mrs 
Ferris stated that she and her husband were to 
sail, Lady Mervyn discovered that barely time 
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enougli remained for her to reply, so that Mrs thdxight in . all that had occurred, and she never 
I’erris coirld receive her answer hel'ore her depart-, lost the , conviction that Lady Mervyn’s visit to 
lire ; and this consideration at length nerved her London had had an nnavowed motive ; and that 
to the task before her. She wrote kindly, hut the mutual relations of the mother and the son had 
vaguely, to the effect that the child had not long undergone a change. The incoherent words -which 
survived its mother, and that the shock of all the Lady Mervyn had said to her recurred often to the 
previous circumstances, and of the baby’s death, ^rl’s memory, and she sometimes flattered her 
had occasioned her a severe illness, from which fancy with the notion that they might be pro- 
she had but just rallied, and which had made it phetie ; but not for long together. Anne’s good 
impossible for her to write' sooner. She con- sense and habitual truth-culture were stronger cliar- 
cluded with good wishes, expressed with wonderful acteristics than her faiicy ; and that the unknown 
warmth for Ladj'- Mervyn. something, the existence of which she divined — 

When she should have told David that his little the clue to the respective conduct of David and of 
daughter was no more — and she might surely tell Lady Mervyn — was of a nature to render her hid- 
him the fact wdth as much vagueness as she had den and hopeless love less hopeless, her good sense 
told it to Mrs Ferris, .‘^paring him at least the entirely forbade her to believe. No ; it must 
kno-w’ledge of the horrible mode of the child’s suffice for her, in leaving his home and his mother, 
death — her task would be done, and the episode in to take with her the knowledge tlwit David bad 
David’s life which had cost her so much, utterly at escaped from the death which had seemed so near, 
an end for ever. And yet it -was with no sense of and that she had not betrayed herself to the 
triumph that Lady Mervyn told herself this, as she observant eyes of those who loved him best, as 
sat, with her white attenuated hands clasped upon they believed, hut immeasurably less than she did. 
the desk before her, lost in painful thought, with The pain of absence was a pain to which she had 
no triumph, but with an utter sickness of heart, become accustomed ; indeed, this love of hers had 
which, she felt only too sure, was destined to be lived and grown upon as little sustenance as had. 
abiding. The wicked hope that had come to her, ever been accorded to any human sentiment of so 
that the child might not live, tliat if only she abiding and absorbing a nature ; and she suh- 
could secure concealment for a time, it migLt be mitted to it, with all the added misery of some- 
made permanent by death, had been so suddenly thing unknown, yet vaguely suspected, -which, if 
and horribly realised, that Lady Mervyn felt its known, would part her still more widely from the 
fulfilment as a judgment. She had indeed been object of her love. 

‘cursed with a granted prayer;’ and she shrank It had happened, somehow, that among _ the 
from the recollection of her own sin of thought, numberless subjects of tbeir girlish discussions, 
as if her hands had been red with the child’s that of David’s marriage had never turned up 
innocent blood. She must let her son know between Marion and Anne. Marion was not 
that the balby -was dead, and every hour’s delay vulgar-minded and scheming herself, and_ there- 
made the task more difficult. If Lady Mervyn had fore not ready to suspect other people of being 
been able to realise bow much of the effect on her so ; and though she loved her brother dearly, 
son’s mind, which evinced itself in that estrange- and admired him very much, she by no means 
ment from her from which she had to suffer so imagined that the paramount object of every 
acutely, had been produced by her coldness of young lady in the county must be to ‘catch’ 
expression, she wuuld have let some of her genuine David, and the steadfast purpose of ever;y young 
regret appear in the brief letter which she forced lady’s mamma to aid and abet her in that 
herself to write to him on that same day. But laudable purpose. She had been, besides, much 
her sense of guilt in thought and intention, taken up with her own love affair, and also 
the knowledge that she had dimly compassed in sufficiently impressed, unconsciously, by Anne’s 
her mind the possibility of inducing David to superiority of character, to have any gossiping 
ignore this only child of his dead wife, a strange tendencies of her own considerably subdued by it. 
kind of fear of the two beings who, unseen by It certainly had vaguely occurred to_ Anne, _ in 
her, had transiently crossed her path, and vanished moments of inevitable depression, that in addition 
into the silent land, restrained her. She stated to the pain of loviiig him without return, there 
the fact to David as she had stated it to Mrs would come, some time or other, that of seeing 
Ferris — some day she might tell him the timth, David the lover, the husband, of another. But 
when time should have "'softened the past — but, this had never lingered long in Anne’s mind ; 
though she alluded to the sorrow wuth which he there had been nothing to increase ov ffx it. 
must learn the news, she did not imply that it had Humour did not mingle the name of any fair 
caused her any. Nor did she add one word of English or Irish girl w’itk David Mervyn’s ; and 
remonstrance or regret on the subject of David’s he j)assed, during his visits to Scotland, for being 
silence towards her. No more than the death of entirely fancy-free. It was natural that the in- 
his wife had the death of his child brought Lady stinct of love, with its ever present attendant, 
Mervyn to forgive her son. jealousy, should have suggested that in the mystery 

Marion returned to Nutwood, when her mother’s of David’s sudden departure from Barrhohne, a 
convalescence was established, and things resumed woman must be concerned ; but, to oppose that 
their former aspect at Barrhc»lme. -It was a natural instinct, there existed in Anne’s case an 
time of year at which Mr Cairnes and his exquisite purity of mind, which woiild^ have 
daughter usually went to Manchester, and though rendered the suspicion of anything clandestine, or 
Anne would gladly have remained at Barrholme, in any sense whatever dishonourable, utterly 
she could not discover that Lady Mervyn wished impossible to her. Her thoughts never went 
her to do so. "With, her reviving health, her beyond ‘trouble’ to David. 'When, however, she 
ib*riner reserve retruned, and Anne made no more pondered over the words that Lady Mervyn had 
wa'^" with her. Anne found matter for grave spoken to her, another idea struck her. Were the 
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motliex and son at variance about a woman ? 
lltA Lady Mervyn, who had not succeeded sb 
completely as she imagined in concealing the 
pecuniaiy emhariassmenta of BaiTholme--for had 
not Anne’s father detected them, at least in part ? 

• —and whose ambition and family pride were 
well known, proposed a marriage to her son, 
which he had rejected~a great marriage — to be 
carried into effect when he sliould return with 
all his fresh-gathered Crimean laurels? Anne 
well knew that Lady Mervyn’a reserved disposi- 
tion held within it much capacity of cold resent- 
ment, and that even her beloved son would not 
be exempt from its influence, when the crowning 
offence of resistance to her usually unquestioned 
will should be concerned. Iir this notion Anne 
discovered a feasible explanation of the preoccu- 
pation BO plainly evinced by Lady Mervyn’s 
muttered words, ‘ David’s wife ’ — an explanation, 
too, which was welcome, for at least it signified 
a respite from the only occurrence which could 
oblige her to struggle with her own .secret feelings. 
So long as David, though not her own, was not 
the lover of any other woman, Anne’s conscience 
did not demand" the rooting of her love out of her 
.'heart. 

So, after long lingering farewells to every spot 
at.Earrholme particularly associated with David 
Mervyn, Anne Cairnes left Scotland, for an absence 
of several months, during which, she was to pass 
some time in London, with, her mother’s sister, 
a. Mrs Westland, whom Anne had never yet seen. 
Mrs Westland had gone out to India with her 
husband when Anne was an infant, and was now 
a widow, very moderately provided for, with one 
son, a fine boy of ten years old, the only child 
remaining to her of several. Near kindred was a 
novel experience to Anne, and she looked forward 
with a good deal of interest to making the ac- 
quaintance of her aunt, of whom Mr Cairnes had 
% very imperfect recollection. His wife’s sister, 
maria, had been, he believed, considered quite 
a beauty, and she had made a good match, 
so far as position was concerned ; Captain West- 
land having been a man of very good family, 
whereas, as Anne knew, her mother and her aunt 
were as completely ‘nobody’ as Mr Cairnes 
himself. He believed, also, that Maria had rather 

S 'ven herself ‘ airs’ on account of this superiority. ■ 
ut Captain Westland was not a fortunate man ; ■ 
he had quarrelled with his family, and got into 
debt to an extent which had rendered his getting 
away from India impossible. Wlien his regiment ' 
had fulfilled its term of service, he was obliged 
to exchange into another ; and so it came to pass 
that the sisters had never met again. Colonel I 
Westland died poor, and in debt ; and his 
widow did not despise assistance , from her 
rather despised brother-in-law, whoso former 
position, she remembered wdth disdain ; but of 
whose present position, nothing, in her prolonged 
experience^ of the entirely different conditions of 
Anglo-Indian society, enabled her to form a just 
estimate. The truth— wdth which, however, Mr 
Cairnes did not make Anne entirely acquainted — 
was that, with the exception of her 'pension, Mrs 
Westland had no means whatever oh which to 
rely for the education of her 'boy, beyond such 
as might be supplied by the generosity of the 
‘ Manchester man.’ That, however^ wa#not quite 
, an unknown quantity to Mr^ W€s:0au<^ and ttere 


was considerably more of hope than of apprehen- 
sion in her anticipation of the meeting with her 
brother-in-law and her niece. Anne felt both 
shy and anxious about this innovation on her life. 
She had for so long had hut one natural tie, her 
father, and one close relation of choice, that which 
bound her to the Mervyus, that she could not 
contemplate with pleasure" an association combining 
strangeness and duty, Mr Cairnes had .no notion 
of such fanciful difiiculties. His own easy and. 
kindly life was lived entirely on the surface, it 
had no sentimental substrata; he franldy re- 
garded his beloved Anne as too quiet and too 
solitary for h6r years, and thought it would be 
‘very nice’ for her to have a relative, not too old 
to he a companion. Anne told him, in reply 
to a remark to that effect, that she wished for 
no other companion than himself ; but he put that 
off with : ‘ Tut, tut, my dear ; women always lilce 
their little gossipries with women ; and the more 
the merrier, you know.’ Nevertheless, Anne’s 
heart was very heavy when she left the 'Tors, and 
she had a keener sense than ever before, of separ- 
ation from David and his home. 

Marion Grmme was not unaware that, from 
some cause or other, the relations between lier 
mother and her brother were changed. She felt 
some regret, and some curiosity on the subject, but 
.she did not venture to indulge the latter. Lady 
Mervyn was not to he questioned, at least by 
Marion, about anything which she thought proper 
to do or to leave undone ; and that tliis was her 
doing, Marion did not doubt. It never occurred 
to her as a possibility that the change might have 
ormnated with David, and not with his mother, 
and she ventured on only a moderate amount 
of speculation concerning it. Perhaps he had 
been getting into debt, before the war — young 
men %vere so extravagant, Marion thought ; they 
had such a lot of expenses, and luxuries, which 
she had never taken into account, or indeed found 
' out until she married, and had an opportunity of 
' observing Mr Gordon Grseme’s notions of the 
comfortable and the indispensable — and perhap.s 
her mother had had to pay those debts, and that 
had made her bitter. Marion knew something 
of how ‘‘bitter’ her ladyship could be about 
money, and judged her harshly for it, as it was 
not unnatural she should judge her, considering 
her ignorance of the root of that occasional bitter- 
ness. And then, David was so unsatisfactory a 
correspondent himself. Long after he had quite 
recovered, and was doing duty with his regiment 
j^ain, it was useless to hope for a satisfactory- 
letter from him. ‘Tell me all about yourself, 
and Gordon, and little Sasha’ (for he called his 
nephew by the Russian diminutive of Alexander, 
holding Sandy and Alick in equal aversion), ‘ and 
every one and everything, dear Marion, but don’t 
expect in return anything beyond the assurance 
that I am alive and well ; for there is nothing so 
impossible in this place, and leading this hie, as 
writing letters.’ Such was the tenor of her 
brother’s communications, and Marlon, at first 
provoked, soon minded it not at all. She assured 
Anne that her brief mention of David, in writing 
to her, was simply because she had nothing more 
to say. As he very justlv remar lied, nows of the 
siege of Sebastopol was' all he could possibly give 
them, and he was not going to compete with Mv 
Russell of the Tinm. Marion knew he was in 
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good health., hecanse he said so ; and she oon- 
chided he was iu good spirit.'^, because. he said 
uothiug at all about it. If they did not take 
Sebastopol wdthiu a reasonable period, Sasha 
would have a competitor before his uncle David 
should have made his acquaintance. With these 
actual and prospective demands upon her atten- 
tion, it was not surprising that Marion did not 
trouble herself very much about her brother, 
after the first terrible fright which the Balaklava 
blunder had given them all. 

So passed the dreary luonths of the war ; and 
brought to the few persons with whom this simple 
story concerns itself, only such imperceptible, 
matter-of-course changes as belong to the ordinary 
conditions of human existence. Then came the 
termination, the. ‘ drawn battle,’ as that most in- 
fructuous success has been justly called, and the 
beloved ones of many hearts came home. 


crowding hack upon David’s memory, he .started 
from them, as from the bite of some savage beast ; 
and desperate rebellion made his heart burn within 
him. 

^ Why was it not to he ? Why was that young 
life demanded 1 What had they done, that 
the dreadful doom of separation had come upon 
them ? He looked old and haggard, for all his 
upright martial figure and his strong clastic stex?, 
as he murmured thus in his impotent human 
anguish. A most pathetic pity for her, and for 
himself, mingled with the cruel, ingenious torture 
of his grief. She was so young, so simply hai>x)y, 
so harmless, she loved him — ah, how she loved 
Mm! It must have been so hard for her to die, 
alone, of terror and of grief for liim ! Ho realised 
her desperate, helpless fear; he knew every pang 
that had torn her until, pain could do^no more, and 
his heart was rent with craving pity. ‘ I think of 
Lucy in heaven, the place she wars fit for,’ Lucy’s 
sister had written iu her simple trustful way ; and 
sometimes, during the past months, before the 
fierce renewal of suffering had come with his 
return, David had tried to think of her in heaven 
too. But aE that broke down now, in the presence 
of the ruin of his earthly hopes. Where was 
heaven ? ' What was heaven '! He could not 
follow her into the vague void. It was here, here, 
he missed, and mourned, and yearned for her, and 
could not he comforted. 

He wanted to see the house where they had 
Eved out their little love-story together, where 
they had parted. He wanted to see it for more 
than the indulgence in the luxury of grief aud 
memory. A terrible sense of unreality had some- 
times come qver him, in the distant land where 
everything was so unlike the familiar objects, aud 
there was no association between his' Present and 
his Past. Was it all a dream ? Was his Lucy 
fading away from him into the region of xfiiantoms ? 
How should he grasp and hold the truth as it had 
been, even with all its anguish, and never, never 
lose it ? He strove with this haunting tendency, 
despairingly, as those who are losing their sight 
fight with the advancing blindness, and strive to 
assure themselves of the forma and outlines of 
things growing inexorably indistinct But with 
the first glimpse of England the sense of unreality 
vanished utterly, and the full poignancy of his 
bereavement returned to him with such pain as he 
welcomed with the jealousy of himself and his own 
constancy which is a quality of high natures only. 
He was strangely glad that he could suffer thus, as 
he approached her former home — that his grief 
could he so like, so worthy of that whic].i had 
killed her for his sake — that the meeting which 
was never to he could not have found him more 
entirely hers ; the world, and life, and all that was 
in them, more utterly shut out, set a.side, jjost- 
poned, than this hour found him, in which he 
was hastening to gaze, with horrid, vain yearning, 
upon the jEace which should laiow her no more 
for ever. 

‘ I think you would rather he here, my Lucy, 
than in that far heaven,’ was the murmur in David 
Mervyn’s heart — and he could not submit. 

At length, he reached the quiet, respectable row 
of shops ; and the first sight of them, from the 
opposite side of the road, made Mm side and giddy. 
It took him a few moments to recover himself, and 
then -he crossed over, and stood, before the house 


CHAPTER XX.— ^ A SORROW’S CROWH OP SORROW. 
On a dull dusty day in the 


. summer of 1856, 

David Mervyn, who had arrived in London, on 
the preceding night, walked out to Hammersmith, 
through Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, from 
■ his hotel. He took little note of the scene around 
him, and in his bronzed face was no sign of the 
elation of ‘ coming home.’ In Ms heart there was 
not the faintest thrill of pleasure or of the excite- 
ment, which is as often its imitation as its accompaui- 
nient. Memory was busy %vith him ; he was suffering 
a re-awakening and unendurable hitteiness of grief. 
His wife, his sweet, loving young wEe I his heart 
ached, his soul craved for her, in the horrible void 
where she was not. The voyage home, the ‘ long 
' leave,’ the sight of the familiar scenes, the same 
when such ghastly change had robbed his Efe of 
hope and love ; the people he would have to see, 
the frightful contrast between this home-coming 
and what it might have been, what he had pictured 
it to his Lucy, when she could hear to hear of it ; 
all these tortured David with a fierce anguish, 
for which there was no relief. Every hour of their 
brief lEe together came hack to him, every detail 
of their agonised parting ; the clinging of her 
, hands, the nervous quivering of every limb, while 
yet she held him as much by the desperate aiipeal 
in her wild sunken eyes, as by the clasp he was 
forced to loosen; the last kiss, when her Hps 
dropped from his with a moan which he could 
hear now. Oh, if he had but turned hack then, 
hnt lingered one moment longer, so that that 
should not have been the last, the very last sound 
of those sweet lips for him, for ever 1 Oh, for the 
love and the sorrow that were in it I The love 
that never, never, never was to glorify and 
sweeten his life again, and lift it up above common 
things. Alas ! for the sorrow that was abiding I 
During that walk, which David Mervyn never 
forgot, the chief source of his torment was the 
memory of the meeting they had sketched. It 
was to he ‘ at home,’ where they had parted, in the 
humble lodgings with which his gentle darling 
had been so well content; and Lucy was to wear 
her blue gmvn — ‘Ho matter about its being old- 
fashioned ; it must he that very same gown,’ he had 
said to her — and the very first song she was to sing 
to Min was to be Ben Bolt, because the first time 
he ever saw her she had worn that gown, and 
sung that song. When those Ettle things came 
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that had once heen Mrs Ferris’s, looMn^ blanldy 
at the wool patterns, the strips of embroidery, all 
the women’s gear of the Berlin shop. Yes, there 
was the house ; in the rooms above there, he and 
she bad lived out their little day ; had been so 
happy, and so wretched ; there she had loved him 
with the loyal est and sweetest love man had ever 
■won ; there her heart had broken, and she had 
cliocl. Sometimes, he had thought, when the 


good angel of Death ’ sets upon the separated ones, 
at sight’ of which stubborn hearts are awed into 
submission. But she had vanished from him in 
the fulness of life ; he had not seen ‘ the mower 
whet his scythe,’ nor marked ‘the crimson blos- 
som’s fall.’ How often he had tried to catch at the 
reality, by picturing her to himself, in her coffin ! 
He could see the room, the W'alls, the windows, the 
furniture, every little familiar object she was 
wont to use ; he could see the clearance of them, 
and the blank. But Lucy — dead ! Air, no 1 he 
never could see that ! until this moment ! when 
it seemed to him that she was lying in her coffin 
in that room above there, and that it had all hap- 
pened yesterday ! The next moment, David Merv^ 
knocked' at the private door, 

‘ Can you tell me,’ he asked the young woman 
who answered his sammoms, 'whether any part of 
this house is now let in lorlgings ? ’ 

'Yes, sir,’ she answered ; ‘the first floor. But 
it’s let, and the lady and gentleman — ^which 
they’re new married— are coming in. to-morrow.’ 

‘ Indeed ! I — I could not see the rooms, I sup- 
pose ? ’ He took his purse out of a breast-pocket ; 


The bed was just as it is now, and her face was so ’ 
— she pointed towards the east, ‘ The nurse said, 
she died watching for the morning.’ 

He asked her no further questions, and Mary 
Jane ventured to say: 'We were all very sorry, 
sir, to hear of the baby going so soon after— tbougb, 
for my own part, I think a motherless child is 
better there than here.’ 

'Yes, indeed, much better,----! mlb go now. I; 
am much obliged to you. You must accept this’ — 
he put money into her hand — ‘not for to-day, 
you know, but for old acquaintance’ sake. And 
you must thank your mistress for me. Good-bye.’ 

He gave one quick glance round, the rooms, ran 
down-stairs, and, remembering the trick of the 
Iqckj before the girl could follow Minj had let 
himself out at the door. 

For a whole fortnight David Mervyn lingered in 
London. He wrote to his father that he had busD 
ness at the Horse Guards and elsewhere, and could 
not get to Barrholme, Two days out of that time 
he passed at Hastings, where he visited the farm- 
house at which his wife had lodged, but did not ask 
the people there any questions, or mention her, or 
malce himself known to them. On one of the , two 
evenings, he walked a long way out on the Hast- 
ings side, and, passing a large lionse, on the rights 
inclosed within handsome gates, saw that it was 
called Douro Hoirse. 

‘ That must be the fine seaside residence Marion 
told me Mr Cairnes had bought,’ thought Havid. 

' She said it was called Douro House. It is a fine 
house, and we'll placed. I wonder whether they 
are there, or in Scotland. It looks inhabited; 
there ’s somebody on the balcony. I daresay it is 
Anne. How astonished she would be if I were to 
pay them an evening visit ! But I won’t. I shall 
see them all, quite soon enough, in Scotland.’ 

He walked on ; and presently he began to think 
about his last interview with Anne Cairnes, his 
resolution to tell her of his marriage, and how he 
failed to fulfil it; the telegram his return to 
London, Lucy’s ecstasy of joy, and rapid recoverv. 
His mind toiled pctlnfully among the ruins of bis 
life ; one thought was very distinct in it If he 
had trusted Anne, she would have been kind to 
his Lucy. He looked back on all that time, now, 
with amazed self-contempt How weak he hadbeenj’ 

- - . — , qnd how little it mattered now. His mother — he 

up, and inanother minute wished he could have felt the old affection for her ; 
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some right on her side. He Aad deceived her; in to supply her place, as she is obliged to leave/ and 
so far he had wronged her, and for that he would, to wliom he is not bound, by the great univers,al 
atone, by doing her cold, stern will : she, who law of self-interest, to be grateful and polite, 
valued obedience more than love, should have it. And David’s mother ? The most comprehensive 
It would avail him and his lost Lucy nothing now, answer to this question will he found in the state- 
that she should be talked of by idle tongues, curi- ment, that after one interview, exclusively devoted 
ously, and that her name should be blazoned on to the discussion of money matters, David avoided ^ 
a pompous tablet on the wall of the church at being alone with her as much as possible, and she 
Dumfries, whereon were inscribed the virtues of acquiesced in that avoidance. . He was kind, ob- 
conntless Mervyns deceased. His Lucy and her child servant, and attentive to Lady Mervyn, but he was 
were shrined in his heart, which would never not the same David, and she felt almost afraid of 
admit another tenant ; and in that sacred silence, him sometimes, as of a stranger wearing the form 
which his mother would not break— he had made and features of her son. The silence respecting 
that condition with her, in the one letter he had the past which he had imposed on her, he strictly 
written to her since his arrival in England — ^they observed on his own part. The questions about 
were more surely and entirely his. the child, which she had dreaded, were never 

Beside Lucy’s grave in the old churchyard asked. The mother’s instinct divined — ^though her 
at Kensington, on the evening before he left sterner nature could not sympathise with — ^the 
London, David Mervyn pondered those things abiding sorrow which filled her son’s heart ; and 
afresh. When at length he turned his steps from her pride and jealousy raged against the dead girl, 
her resting-place, it was with the abiding sense who had such sure hold of him even ixr her grave, 
of his marriage vows upon him, though the wedded who still baffled all her plans, as she had baffled 
hand had vanished, and the troth-plighting voice them in- life. If, during the second year of the 
was still war, Lady MeWyn, the shock of all the past events 

outlived, and the smooth surface of her qxiiet life 
A hearty welcome awaited David Mervyn in regained, had cherished hopes that David would 
Scotland. It was a time of rejoicing there, for have ‘got over it’ by the time of his return, and 
the young men had come home, with few excep- he ready to fall into her views about Anne Cairnes, 
tions. The war had not been cruel to the gentry, — she wms glad under any circumstances that she 
though there were terrible blanks in the homes of had told him that Anne was to he ivon — a very 
the people. There was much visiting, and dining- few days of her son’s presence at Barrliolme sufficed 
out, dancing, and speech-making. In these festivi- to destroy them. David had literally forgotten 
ties David shared, doing his duty with a militarj" his mother’s revelation of Anne’s supposed, senti- 
exactitude, except in the matter of dancing. He ments towards him, until he caught her eager look 
did not dance, which caused consternation among of watching, wdien, for the first time, he met Mr 
the young ladies ; but when they were informed Cairnes and his daughter at Barrliolme. Then, 
that he had been wounded in the right ankle, and with Anne’s hand in his, and his grave face lighted 
could not dance without jiain and inconvenience, with one of its rare and beautiful smiles, he remern- 
they became reconciled, and he all the more inter- bered it, and was angry with himself because he 
esting. Ho w^as not, perhaps, so poimlar as the remembered it. Did he believe it? Did be — ^to 
other ‘ Crimean heroes ’ (as we called our young whom no woman in the world was even interest- 
men in those days, with the harmless bombast ing, but who had the truest reverence for woman- 
which we cover with conqilacent ridicule when hood — he, to whom the merest notion of inspiring 
French people indulge in it) — who were ready for or feeling love was only not repugnant because it 
any amount of jollity and practical joking; but was utterly foolish — believe that the dark-eyed 
the elders liked him, and sought his society, and it woman, so much handsomer, and more refined 
was observed of him that Captain Mervyn seemed in look and manner than he remembered her — 
to know something about the war — ^the politics, the loved him ? With the perfect modesty and self- 
diplomacy, the tactics, and the consequences of it ; restraint of Anne’s demeanour— lit through and 
whereas the others knew nothing about anything through, though her face was with the joy that had 
except the fighting, or, as Canrobert said, le strik come at last — ^would he have known it without 
TiScessaire. But David Mervyn loved his profes- his mother’s hint ? Not, David felt, in the instant 
sion the more that it was almost all he did love in which he acknowledged to himself that he did 
in those sadly changed days. Marion and her know, that he did believe it, if he had not loved 
babies interested him ; but liis life did not need his Lucy so as to have learned every secret in the 
Marion, and he was quite content to see her sad science of human love. But, even as the 
entirely ‘ wra,pped up ’ in her home, its duties, and black eyes now told their story unconsciously to 
its delights; to know that her life did not need his loyal look, so the blue eyes, long veiled in dark- 
him. He had always been ‘ good friends ’ with his ness, had told theirs to ’ the lover’s questioning 
father, a term which usually means a relation of gaze. 

natipal regard, in which the equalit^q the com- David’s rem-et was too deep and true for him 
panionship, and the confidence of friendship have to go throng a formula of self-denunciation for 
no place. Sir Alexander was proud of David, coxcombiy. This was a great misfortune to a 
glad to see him, sometimes vaguely sorry, for his woman for whom he greatly desired happiness, 
son’s sake, that he had ‘cut up the property’ so His mother had been terribly right. And Anne? 
much. A man in such a state of health as Sir What did this meeting, and the days that followed 
Alexander Mervyn’s, however, unless he be of it, bring to Anne ? They brought knowledge that 
an exceptional disposition, loves nobody, and can the man she loved was more than ever worthy of 
dispense with everybody, except his physician, love ; they did not bring despair, for she had not 
and ‘ the best nurse in the world ’ — that is, the hoped, since the impression that the mystery in 
wife, who cannot ‘ beg that some one may be got which David and his mother were concerned had 



in deceiving lier in another respect ; he saved her THE MONT H * 

■svith p-upiiloiisly loyM care from the slightest science anb arts. 

suspicion that he had discovered her secret. lo 

her father, to Mrs Westland, who was staying at There are no startling discoveries to announce : 
Victoria Lodge, and to herself, David was attentive the meeting of the British Association, even, pro- 
and friendly; but the equality of his friendliness duced nothing extraordinary, except certain speeches 
would have put his mother’s hopes to flight, had which have provoked much discussion, but which, 
they not taken wing long before. seeing that they set forth nothing that had not 

Anne was ha|)py when, she was with him ; she heen said before, may he expected in due time to 
‘ could not help that,’ as she often said to herself, take their place in the_ quiet haven of unappre- 
W'ondering why, a little, and yet had she not ciated speculations. It is' well lor science to have 
accepted her life with this unreturned love for its a quiet time, and to take holiday, as it is ior the 
meaning ? <They were much together, at Barr- busy people who work behind desks and counters ; 
holme, at Victoria Lodge, and at all the houses and the scientific societies which are about to open 
in the country where entertainments were given ; their session wull perhaps shew us before it closes, 
and Anne gathered many hours of happiness into that a quiet time is a fruitful time. What tho 
her garner of remembrance, knowing that tliey busy people will shew us remains to be seen. We 


do it when no eyes but his own should be upon her, arts there are too many artifices. It has been well 
They had been sitting ;on the loek-platform, for said, that if trades and handicrafts would do their 
•some hours of a fine autumnal afternoon, David very best, regarding excellence of achievement as 
reading and talking, Anne, Marion, and Mrs West- the highest honour, London would be the noblest 
land working, when Mrs Westland went into the university in the whole world for material and 
house. * moral culture. 

‘ It must he pleasant at Hastings just now,' said Not least among the advantages offered by 
Marion. ‘ When is your aunt going there ? ’ science is the fact, that scientific work must be 

‘Next week.’ honest work. The investigator finds that he must 

Anne looked thoughtfully at the sea,, and said work according to the laws of nature, or else fail 
to David, who had laid aside his hook, and taken utterly. During the last session of the Eoyal 
up the telescope : ‘Did you know a Captain Martin Institution, Mr Francis Galton delivered a lecture 
of the noth— he was in the Crimea?’ ‘On Men of Science — their Nature and their 

‘Yes, I knew liim -well. Poor fellow, he was Nurture,’ in which, after stating that the ratio of 
killed at Inkermann,’ scientific men to the population of England is 

‘ Indeed ! I wonder what has become of his poor about one in ten thousand, he shews that the 
wife 1 I saw her at Hastings, the first season we characteristics of those men are energy, health, 
were there.’ steady pursuit of purpose, business haMts, inde- 

‘She is dead too. He heard the news just pendence of character, and a strong innate taste 
before the battle, and was dreadfully upset by it.’ for science. These qualities are strongly marked ; 

David rose and walked away, quite to the other hence, in addition to the laws of nature, we see a 
end of the platfom. Anne said no more ; hut her reason why scientific work should be honest work, 
thoughts were busy with the sweet, young face, But among them health stands conspicuous. Mr 
and the music that had floated over the summer Galton records two of the answers he received to 
sea. She would have told David about Mrs Martin, his inquiries on this particular — ‘ Only absent 
and shewn him the portrait she had drawn of her from professional duties two days in thirty years ; 
from memory, hut that she felt her question had only two headaches in my life and, ‘Never ill for 
struck some chord which responded painfully, more than two or three days except with neu- 
' Marion looked at her watch, announced that she ralgia,’ the latter being from a man between seventy 
i must go and see after baby, but would return, and and eighty years of age. ‘ It is positively startling,’ 
i left them. says Mr Galton, ‘ to observe in these returns the 

I David drew near the spot where Anne was sit- strongly hereditary character of good and indifFer- 
I ting — ^it was the angle of the rock whence she had ent constitutions.’ He finds reason to believe that 
watchedforhis coining on Marion’s marriage-day — marriages of unhealthy men and women are not 
and, still looking through the glass, said : ‘ You infrequent ; and he adds, ‘ these returns seem to 
' and Mr Caimes are not going away next week, shew that the issue of such marriages are barely 
I hope ? ’ capable of pushing their way to the front ranks of 

‘Ono; only my aunt We have several engage- life. All statistical data concur in proving that 
ments— aU the same as your own, I think — ^for a healthy persons afe far more likely than others to 
fortnight to come.^ have healthy progeny ; and this truth cannot be 

‘ Some of my engagements have a bad chance of too often filustrated, until it has taken such Imld 
being kept, I fear. I have not told any one yet ; of the popular irdnd, that considerations of health 
indeed, 1 have only got the papers to-day— but, I and energy shall he of recognised importance in 
have been trying to effect an exchange into a re^- questions of marriage, as much, so as the more 
nient on foreign service,’ immediately obvious ones of rank and fortune? 

‘Have you succeeded?’ Her voice was quite Mr Galton is quite right, and the truth which 
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It is wortli notice, too, that within the past two 
vears, good hihiminous coal has heen found near 
Nassereit, in Isorth Tyrol, If the Tyrolese are 
really in earnest in seeking to retard the destruc- 
tion of their forests, they will plant young trees, 
and cease to chop for tliirty years, and meanwhile 
dig out their coal with activity. 

An apjDlication of the sand-hlast to scientific 
purposes has heen made, which will greatly 
interest microscopists : it is, the hollowing ^ out 
of cells in plates of glass for objects to be examined 
•with the microscope. In a hollow one-fifth of an 
inch deep, a whole insect, or part of insect, can be 
mounted in balsam much more perfectly than in 
any other way, and any numher of such hollows 
can easily be produced by a very slender blast of 
sand. The hollow is of course somewhat rough, 
like ground glass ; but, as Mr Hailes says in a 
communication to the Quekett Microscopical Cliih, 


‘this is only an apparent disadvantage. The 
refractive index of the balsam is so nearly that of 


glass, that it causes the granulation entirely to 
disappear. . . . Eor dry or opaque objects, no prepara- 
tion is necessary, the ground-glass bottom of the 
cell making a soft and agreeable background for 
the object.’ Another advantage in the use of these 
cells is, that the insects need not be flattened before 
mounting, and will therefore present themselves 
to the oraerver’s eye without distortion or loss of 
structure. Glass slides with sunk cells, as here 
dKcribed, can be obtained of [BIr C. Baker of High 
Holbom. 

Flint and other crystalline substances have heen 
subjected of late to keen examination under the 
microscope, with a view to discover their structure. 
As regards flint, the former conclusion is confirmed, 
that flints are silicified sponges. Other allied sub- 
stances also exhibit organic structure : among them 
is iron pyrites. Mr Hawkins Jolinson, who made 
the investigation, remarks that he was ‘almost 
startled when he found that the well-known nodules 
of iron pyrites, so common in the chalk, and often 
known as thunderbolts, are not only of organic 
origin, but that the organic structure is still pres- 
ent in these masses, merely waiting to he un- 
covered.’ 

In an address delivered at Melbourne by the 
President of the Koyal Society of Victoria, a word 
of warning against the waste of the forests is 
uttered. A few years ago, the colonists would 
have ridiculed the notion that the forests could he 
exhausted ; hut now, as the speaker said, ‘ the had 
efects of the indiscriminate stripping of the moun- 
tain-ranges are becoming visible.’ And he points 
out, that unless the timber be replaced by planting, 
the climate wiU suffer. With the example of Italy 
before their eyes, the Australians would indeed be 
blamable if they exposed their country to the 
like disasters. Perhaps they are aware of this, for 
they have a government botanist, who, as we are 
informed, is introducing and rearing large numbers 
of forest trees, which will not only replace the 
waste, but prove useful in themselves aa wood or 
bark. Among them are the cork oak, the red 
cedar, the hickory, and varieties of fir ; and these 
may be expected to flourish, when the eucalyptus, 
the mimosa, and other cnmparatively useless trees, 
shall have disappeared. 

Besides exporting meat in large quantities as 
food, Australia converts waste flesh and oflal Into 
good manure by a quick process. The conversion 


is effected by oil of vitriol, which, as readers are 
aware, is a highly energetic acid. The offal, the 
hones, whole carcases even, when treated with oil 
of vitriol at a high temperature, are speedily con- 
verted into a fertiliser that meets with a ready 
sale. Three hours, we are informed, suffice for the 
operation, and, at the same time, the separation of 
the tallow. 

Of late years, steam-power has been employed to 
load and unload large ships ; the steam is conveyed 
in pipes to different parts of the vessel, and does 
its work in a wasteful and noisy way. It has been 
shewn in a paper, read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, that water-power is much better 
suited for' the purpose than steam-power ; that 
loading and unloading, hoisting the anchor or 
sails, warping the ship into dock, steering, stoking, 
discharging ashes, and so forth, can all he done 
quickly and quietly with a proper hydraulic appa- 
ratus, The power is supplied from an accumulator, 
into which water is forced from the engine-room, 
and is thence led in small pipes to the working 
apparatus. With this the engines of a ship may 
he reversed in three seconds ; a large ship can be 
steered by a boy ; and in a vessel of three thousand 
tons, the rudder can be put over from midships to 
hard a port or starboard in sixteen seconds ; hi 
unloading, four ropes running one hundred and 
eighty-seven feet per minute, can be worked from 
one hatchway, and without noise. With such 
capabilities as these, the hydraulic machinery can 
hardly fail to be brought into use at all our principal 
trading ports. 


HOPELESSNESS, 


Lone wandering with the woe within me hushed, 
No whit the less my sorrow stings and smarts, 
Eor the keen feeling, the keen sense, is crushed 
Into my heart of heai'ts. 


My sky of life is all with clouds o’erdrawn, 

And night draws round me now that day is gone— 
A night no wakening, dusk-dispelling dawn 
Will ever rise upon. 

Hope’s luminous fingers I no longer see. 

Pointing me where to go with guidance kind, 
Doomed evermore to roam despairingly, 

And aimless as the wind. 


Alas for me, poor me, whose scalding tears, 

Wept inwardly, hum to my bosom’s core ! 
Whom life can reach with aught that life endears 
No more, ah, never more ! 
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STORY OE A BANKING-HOUSE. 
Near the west end of the Strand, on the south 
side of that leading thoroughfare, is seen a 
large but plain structure, forming the world-famed 
banking-house of Coutts and Company. Though 
many are familiar with the name, comparatively 
few, it is presumed, are acquainted with the history 
of this remarkable business concern. Like hun- 
dreds of grand old commercial establishments in 
England, it is traced to small beginnings, through 
a long course of intelligent enterprise, united with 
carefulness and scruimlous integrity. We propose 
in a familiar way to tell the story of the house, and 
some of the more noted persons connected with it. 
If the narrative be not romantic, it will at least 
shew to young men what great things may be 
accomplished by diligent application and business 
aptitude over a course of years. 

The Ooutts family are of Scottish origin. They 
spring from Coutts of Auchintoul, a sagacious 
northern laird, one of whose sons did not disdain 
to seek a livelihood by going into business in the 
small and prettily situated town of Montrose. 
There, he in time became provost, an office of local 
distinction which was held also hy his son and 
grandson, in the seventeenth centixry. One of 
these provosts, Alexander Coutts, had a large 
family of sons and daughters. Our interest is 
centred in Patrick, his fourth son, who, emulous of 
pushing out into the world, quitted Montrose, 
went to Edinburgh, and there occupied the 
position of a general merchant, importing and 
exporting goods, as early as 1696. Dying 
in 1704, he left the sum of L,2500 sterling — a 
great bequest in those days — to be divided among 
iris cliildren, two sons and a daughter, who were 
all young, and sent to Montrose* to be reared hy 
an uncle. The two boys, John and James, pos- 
sessed the salient disposition of their father. 
While still young, they Avent off to seek their 
fortune in trade ; John returning to Edinburgh, 
and James proceeding to London. As James did 
'not live to continue the family, we take up the 
history of John. Arriving in Edinburgh about 1718, 


when nineteen years of age, ho served an appren- 
ticeship in a mercantile concern, and lived with 
painstaking economy imtil he was able to go into 
business on his own accoirnt. Edinburgh was at 
that time a comparatively small place, and it had 
lately lost its political importance hy the extinction 
of the Scottish parliament ; but it was still a resort 
for persons of distinction, and there - were in it 
men, the sons of landed gentry, who were laying 
the foundation of families of note by assiduous 
attention to trade. In his efforts at establishing 
himself, John Coutts shewed as much eagerness as 
had been successfully demonstrated by the Plamil- 
tons, the Hopes, the Trotters, the Ramsays, and 
other candidates for fortune. He began his mer- 
cantile undertakings in 1723, and from that year 
may be dated the effective rise and progress of the 
Coxitts family. 

The business initiated by John Ooutts was 
a combination of general dealings, and the nego- 
tiation of foreign hills of exchange, He imported 
and sold corn, either on his own account or as 
a commission-agent. But, in proportion as he 
advanced in business and acquired spare capital, 
as well as the confidence of persons avIio depos- 
ited money at interest, he appears to have laid 
himself out chiefly as a negotiator of bills, a 
species of traffic Avhicli had not yet been appro- 
priated by banks, and demanded much know- 
ledge and shrewdness. Whether from family con- 
nections or otherwise, he became acquainted with 
people of good social standing, tbrougb whom he 
Avidened his base of operations. For some time be 
had for partner Thomas Haliburton, of New- 
inains (aa'Iio, through a daughter, Avas great-grand- 
father of Sir Walter Scott) ; next, Ave find him 
assuming as a partner Archibald Trotter, son of 
Trotter of Oastleshiel ; then, by another change of 
firm, he Avas associated with his cousin, Robert 
Ramsay, brother of Sir Alexander Ramsay of 
Balmain. As further marking the esteem in 
which he Avas held by the ari.stocratio circle 
of Edinburgh, he formed an intimacy Avith Sir 
John Stuart of Allanbank, whose sister he Ml 
in loAm Avith and married. It is pleasant to note 
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these eireumstances, as ineontestahly shewing how 
much more frequently relationships were estab- 
lished among the higher and middle classes early 
in the eighteenth century than they were in later 
times, when much greater reserve was introduced 
between different ranks of society. 

Colitis’s marriage with Miss Stuart of Allanhank 
was particularly fortunate ; for, besides being an 
excellent housewife with lady-like manners, she 
proved a good mother. The pair had four sons — 
Patrick, John, James, and Thomas. Their dwell- 
ing, as was then the case universally, was a floor 
in a common-stair, on which (with two at each land- 
ing) there were not fewer than sixteen families — 
perhaps more ; for the building was in the Parlia- 
ment Close, kn which were the tallest tenements in 
the city. The stair was specially known as ‘ the 
President’s stairs,’ from having been honoured as a 
residence hy the President of the Court of Session, be- 
sides whom here dwelt several persons of eminence, 
including the Earl of Weniyss. One now wonders 
how the families of such personages were accom- 
modated ; for each dwelling consisted of only four 
or five small low-roofed apartments, and the stow- 
ing away of children and servants must have been 
a matter of ingenious consideration. As regards 
servants, however, few were kept. In. the top 
story of the President’s, as in, most of the common- 
stairs, there lived a cady with his wife and 
faroily. Cadies were an order of street porters and 
messengers, who were useful in going errands, wait- 
ing at dinners, and undertaking a variety of other 
jobs, while their w'ives helped as domestics at a 

t ineh ; so that, by calling in sucli reinforcements 
'om the garret floors, families of distinction who 
lived in these old-fashioned common-stairs, man- 
aged to tide over difficulties that might otherwise 
have been a little perplexing. 

Plere, then, on the second floor of this august 
and populous tenement, dwelt John Coutts, with 
his wife and four sons ; and not only so, hut here 
he carried on his banking business — of course, 
much in the cramped way that we still see hanking 
concerns conducted at Frankiort-oh-the-Maine, and 
other continental cities, where, in some hy-street, 
you have to clamber up long stairs to cash your 
letters of credit. There is something to add to the 
accommodating qualities of that second floor on 
the President’s stairs. In 1730, John Coutts 
entered the Town-council of Edinburgh ‘as first 
merchant councillor,’ and being thus fairly in the 
way of attaining civic dignity, he rose to be Lord 
Provost in 1742. Shortly before this event, he had 
the good fortune to succeed to about twmnty thou- 
sand pounds hy the death of his brother James, 
who had been remarkably successful as a merchant 
in London. It was a lucky windfall, for it enabled 
John, as Lord Provost, to shew oft' in a style of 
hospitaliiy to town-councillors, bailies, and great 
men generally, which had never before been exhib- 
ited — no, not even when lord-provosts of Edin- 
burgh figured ex offida sB members of the Scottish 
Privy Council. How the thing was managed within 
the narrow dimensions of the ‘ secopd door in the 
stair,’ with all the assistance that could he given 
hy town-officers and eadies, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. No doubt, Mrs Coutts had her domestic 
arrangements considerably disturbed-— beds taken 


down and stowed away, youngsters sent out of the 
house for a night, and so on_; but in these times the 
wives of Edinburgh notabilities were accustomed, 
on festive occasions, to see their household turned 
inside out, and it was all taken good-humouredly 
as a matter of course. Any way, John Coutts did 
the honours of the chair splendidly, not only in hi.s 
own house, but at his own expense — two circum- 
stances deemed remarkable; for until this time the 
Lord Provosts used to give their entertainments in 
taverns at the cost of the city. His liberality, 
tberefore, marked an ora in civic annals. Usually' 
when a man is at perfect ease in his circumstances, 
he encourages the fine arts, and gets his portrait 
painted, John Coutts, when Lord Provost, followed 
this wholesome practice. He had his portrait 
painted by Allan Ramsay, an eminent limner, son 
of Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet. From, this 
likeness, which is fortunately preserved in the 
London mansion of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
we see that this progenitor of the family possessed 
handsome prominent features, with a good intel- 
lectual development. The costume in which he is 
depicted is that of the era of George II,— a flowing 
periwig over the shoulders, cravat, and light-blue 
single-breasted coat — a close resemblance in poin 1; 
of size and style to the classic Kit-cats of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Re-elected after being a year in office, John 
Coutts was Lord Provost from 1742 till 1744. On 
his retirement, his health was considerably im- 
paired, and he never got over the ill effects of his 
profuse entertainments. His health continuing to 
fail, he sought reinvigoration hy a visit to Italy. 
The effort was unavailing. He died in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples in 1750; leaving at his decease 
the reputation of an upright citizen and useful 
magistrate. Before setting out on his journey, he 
executed a new contract of copartnery, hy which 
his eldest son, Patrick, was taken into the business, 
under the firm of Coutts, Son, and Trotter. One 
learns with some surprise that the stock of the 
company amounted to no more thah four thousand 
pounds — a small sum to be the basis of two exten- 
sive banking establishments ! John, the second 
son, who had been bred to mercantile pursuits in 
Holland, acted as assistant in the business, along 
with his two younger brothers ; hut none of them 
agreed with Mr Trotter, and that gentleman found 
reason to retire. His place as partner was taken 
by John Stephen, a Leith merchant, who hud 
married Provost Coutts’s sister, and had a son, 
Thomas, who was already making himself useful. 

Now ensues a kind of revolution in that primi- 
tive banking concern. What with the four young 
Couttses and two Stephens, there were more hands 
than were at all needed ; and it was judiciously 
resolved to make a division of forces, by promoting 
an allied establishment in London. John and. 
James remained with the elder Stephen, in Edin- 
burgh, under the firm of Coutts Brothers and Co. ; 
while Patrick and Thomas Coutts, along with their 
cousin, young Stephen, were detached to London. 
There they comlnenced business ; the first place 
occupied by them being in Jeffrey Square, St Mary 
Axe. Leavipg this branch concern for a moment, 
let us see what became of the old establishment in 
the Parliament Close. 

It is pretty obvious that success in any joint 
mercantile undertaking often depends on the 
clear and vigorous intellect and good business 
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liabits of one partner ; the others interested being change. At this time (middle of the eighteenth 
too freqneutly little better than a sham or in- century) there were only two banking-houses on 
cumhrance. John Coutts appears to have been a the west side of Temple Bar. One was the 
partner of a choice description. Possessing agree- establishment of Mr Andrew Drummond, a son 
able manners, and with a knowledge of the world of, Sir John Drummond of Machany, whose elder 
derived from his foreign training, he had that brother succeeded as fourth Viscount Strathallan, 
species of acute intelligence and tact which fitted *and was killed fighting in the cause of the Steu^arts 
him for his onerous profession. By his good man- at Culloden. Drummond’s Bank, as it was called, 
agement, the business throve — taking rank as the' was patronised chiefly by the Tory families of the 
foremost of the private banks in the city. In 1764, English aristocracy. The other hank was that of 
when just starting in its renovated form, it received George Campbell, who had taken James Coutts 
as apprentice a youth destined to make a figure iu as a partner, and was patronised by the Duke of 
public affairs. This was Sir "William Forbes, Bart., Argyll and the Whig interest. Campbell (who 
who, a year previously, had arrived in Edinburgh had been originally a goldsmith) died in 1761, 
with his widowed mother, and now resided, as was whereupon James Coutts assumed as partner his 
befitting for a lady iu reduced circumstances, iu a brother Thomas, who now withdrew from the two 
small house, consisting of a single floor, in For- houses of Edinburgh and London. The new firm 
roster’s Wynd. In adopting the mercantile pro- was James and Thomas Coutts. Such, with its 
fession, ' Sir William was guided by an earnest extensive aristocratic connection, may he deemed 
desire to recover, by a course of assiduous in- the beginning of the great banking house of Coutts 
dustry, the decayed fortunes of his family — and he and Company. James Coutts died in 1778. 
lived to do so ; ultimately accumulating wealth, Patrick, who had for years retired from active life, 
and purchasing back the estate of Pitsligo, which died within the present century. Thomas was 
had been forfeited in 1746. At the expiration of the survivor of all the brothers, and under his 
his apprenticeship, he acted for two years as a clerk auspices the house in the Strand rose to its present 
to Messrs Coutts, and, from his excellent abilities, distinction. One of his early and active partners 
he was, in 1761, admitted a partner with a small was a man of some note, Mr Robert Herries, eldest 
share in the business. It was a timely strengthen- son of Herries of Halldykes, in Dumfriesshire, and 
ing of the firm. James Coutts had, in 1754, gone who had been bred to business in Holland — then 
on a visit to his brothers in London, and there, a common thing with young men — and was after- 
having married Miss Polly Peagrim, a niece of wards a merchant in Barcelona. 

George Oamjiboll, an eminent banker iu the Strand, Herries was a man of genius. He struck out the 
he was received into partnership under the firm of novel idea of issuing what are now called ‘ circular 
Campbell and Coutts ; at the same time with- notes,’ by which travellers, on depositing money 
drawing from the connection with his brothers in with a banker, may procure orders to the amount, 
London and Edinburgh. payable according to convenience, at a great 

A few months after Sir William Forbes had been number of banking establishments abroad — each 
installed as a partner, John Coutts was seized with circular note being, in, fact, a bill on London, 
a mortal disease, and being ordered by his physi- Appreciated as these notes now are, it seems 
cians to drink the waters at Bath, he died there in strange that the invention of Mr Herries was 
1761. We need not mention the changes that looked so doubtfully upon, that he was led to 
now ensued in the Edinburgh firm, further than separate himself from his previous connections, 
that, in 1774, Mr James Hunter, the friend and and, -with the aid of some friends, to establish- a 
fellow-apprentice of Sir William Forbes, was taken bank on a new footing in St James’s Street, 1772. 
into partnership. By the successive deaths of four Latterly, as is well known, Coutts aud Go. have 
brothers of his wife, Mr Hunter succeeded to au taken a peculiarly promment part iu the issue of 
estate in Galloway of considerable value, on which circular notes ; the success of wliich has fully 
occasion he assumed the surname of Blair in addi- verified the anticipations of their projector, Mr 
tion to his own. In 1781 he was elected member Herries, 

of parliament for the city ; and a few years later, Outliving all his brothers, Thomas Coutts be- 
en account of his spirited exertions for the im- came the first banker in London — great from his j 
provement of the city, while Lord Provost, wealth and munificence, mingling in the highest | 
he was created a baronet. The firm of Sir circles, and never forgetting Edinburgh, which he ; 
William Forbes, Hunter Blair, and Co. lasted visited occasionally ; notably on one occasion when, 
until our own times. At first, the company along with Sir Walter Scott, his friend (and kins- 
occupied the floor immediately below that which man, tlirough the Allan bank family), he was corn- 
had been inhabited by Lord Provost Coutts. We plimented with ‘ the freedom of the city.’ He 
regret to add that the tall tenement, which died at a very advanced age in 1821, when by the 

■ derived some interest from having been the cradle male line the Couttses were extinct. By his first 

I " of the Coutts family, was unfortunately destroyed marriage he had three daughters— the ‘ Three 

by fire during the disastrous conflagrations in Graces,’ as they were called. Susan, the eldest, 
November 1824. How the business was at length became Countess of Guilford ; Frances, the second, 
merged in the- Union Bank of Scotland, is well "became Marcliioness of Bute; and Sophia, the 
known. youngest, was married to Sir Francis Burdett, 

A word now regarding the London branch of Bart., the noted politician in the early years of the 
the hank. It did not long continue on its present century. Angela, the youngest daughter 

original footing. Some changes took place. Mr of Sir Francis, having succeeded to the great prop- 
Thomas Stephen died, and Patrick Coutts, who erty of her grandfather, Mr Coutts, under the will 
■was a man of literary taste.s, and fond of travelling, of that gentleman’s widow, the Duchess of St 
left the business to be conducted by his brother Albans, assumed by sign-manual the additional 
Thomas, a circumstance which led to a fresh surname of Coutts, and, in 1871, was created 
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Baroness Eurdett-Coutts— on -whose public-spirited 
•undertakings, extensive yet delicate acts of benefi- 
cence, and efforts at home and abroad to assuage 
the sufferings of animals, it would be quite Un- 
necessary to expatiate. w. c. 


THE SHAH’S HIAEY. 

It is not so very long since -we were all nauseated 
■with the iterated question, ‘Have you seen the 
Shah ?’ and ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
believed, not without reason, that the persistency 
with which the inquiry was made could be ac- i 
counted for by only that parrot-like fatuity which ‘ 
causes the multitude to catch up and repeat, in j 
season and out of season, any cry which has once i 
tickled theiir fancy or their cars, just as once upon j 
a time the streets of Paris re-eclioed with shouts of 
‘ OM,Lamf)ert !’ and ‘Aves-vow vu, Lambert ?’ and 
just as, long ago, every ragamuffiri in London 
desired to be informed whether you were out 
with your mother’s knowledge, and, more recently, 
■was incessantly anxious about the condition of 
your ‘ poor feet.’ It is not impossible, however, 
that there was in the interrogation touching the 
Shah more than meets the eye or the ear ; and 
that the person who first set the popular cry going j 
was acquainted with a fact which is certainly not I 
known to eveiybody ; and that is, that the Shah 
possesses a jewel, said to ‘have descended to him 
. straight from Mohammed, which renders Mm who 
wears it invisible under certain circumstances, as 
long, indeed, as he remains celibate. It is true 
that, under these circumstances, the peculiar power 
of the jewel cannot he of much service to the 
present Shah, who, though he may not he married 
to such an extent as Solomon was, or Brigham 
is said to be, is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
incelibate to have no chance of invisibility ; yet a 
knowledge of that mysterious power may have 
had an unsuspected significance in the mouth of 
him who first said ‘Have you seen the Shah ? ’ and 
a consciousness of having lost that power may 
have prompted the Shah to take his revenge upon 
those who so mercilessly availed themselves of his 
visibility. The Shah, in fact, seems to have been 
‘a chiel amangus takin’ notes,’ and, faith, he has 
‘prented ’em.’ It appears that all the while he 
was in England he was keeping a diary, and that, 
after his return to his own country, he had it 
printed and published for the benefit of his 
subjects ; not at once, however, hut after a lapse of 
time sufficiently long to be in accordance with the 
movements to be expected of so grave, dignified, 
and exalted a pemonage, who, of course, could not 
be hurried by intermittent visits of a ‘printer’s 
devil’ in quest o£ ‘copy.’ Perhaps, too, lie hesi- 
tated a little at the thought of how his ‘ enemy ’ 
would chuckle, if he were to ‘write a book,’ How- 
ever, he made up his mind, and took the plunge ; 
and the writer of a letter (to the Aeademy) from 
Teheran has given an account of the diary. It is 
said to contain two hundred and eight pages quarto, 
and to he very badly printed. It is written in 
Persian ; but the style is poor, and the language, 
according to our authority, of such a kind as to 
shew that a ‘king of Idnga’ is not going to be 
subservient to rules of composition. ‘ A Persian, 
indeed, might think the book was Written by a 
foreigner with but a scanty’ knowledge of the 
language ; and this is partly true, for the Shah 


hardly knows the Persian language, having np to 
his eighteenth year spoken nothing but Turkish.’ 
The Shah’s descriptions remind one occasionally of 
the eastern potentate, sketched in Eothen, whose 
awe and admiration of European progress in the 
mechanical arts -ar'ere expressed by the ejaculations : 

‘ Whir ! w’liir ! all by wheels ! Whiz ! whiz ! 
all by steam ! ’ His short, disjointed sentences 
read like the unconnected clauses of a schoolboy’s 
letter; and, when there is anything which he 
would fain have dilated upon, but -vdiich is 
beyond his powers, he says ; ‘ It was wonderful 
or, ‘ We cannot write an explanation.’ 

The Shah, it will he remembered, came to us by 
way of Belgium, and, after parting with the king 
of the Belgians, he embarked, according to bis own 
account, ‘ with Lorenson Sahib (Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son)’ on board the Vigilant, Captain M‘01intock, 
‘known tlirough his several voyages to the North- 
pole Islands.’ The schoolboy’s manner is very 
apparent in his account of what he especially 
admired on board the Vigilant, to wit, ‘peaches, 
white grapes, black grapes, small very sweet 
melons; the grapes were from hot-houses, and 
very dear, one bunch of them cost two francs.’ 
This is a little in the fashion of the small boy, 
who, according to Punch, -was promised by his 
uncle sixpence if he could say what he liked best 
of all he had seen at the International Exhibition, 
and who promptly replied : ‘ The pork-pies and 
the ginger-beer ; fork out the sixpence.’ On arriv- 
ing at Dover, the Shah was received by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur, of whom he says 
that ‘the Duke of Edinburgh is a very go.od-looking 
young man, with small beard and blue eyes (very 
tall),’ and that ‘Prince Arthur is not so tall, has a 
thinner face, and is smaller made than his brother.’ 
As regards his journey from Dover to London, the 
Shah, struck by the appearance of the ‘ garden of 
England,’ glorious Kent, remarks that ‘it is not 
necessary to write about England’s agriculture, it 
is knosvn all over the world.’ He passes ‘ Shesi- 
hurst;’ and, a wheel of a carriage having caught 
fire, he observes, ‘ -we were nearly all burnt.’ At 
Charing Gross there -was a crowd which he de- 
scribes as ‘ endless,’ and -which served him as a 
sort of text whereon to preach the following short 
or, for him, long sermon : ‘ London has some very 
handsome women ; on the countenances of both 
women and men are depicted nobility, greatness, 
dignity, and strength : it is evident that England 
is a great nation ; the Almighty has to them 
especially given power and ability, sense, under- 
standing, and education ; no wonder they liave 
conquered a country like India, and possess con- 
siderable colonies in America and in other parts of 
the world.’ It is gratifying to learn that the Shah 
of Persia, a country celebrated for its horsemen 
from the days of Darius, admired our cavalry, (lud 
it is not astonishing to find that he deplored their ' 
small number. He describes the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as ‘commander-in-chief of the English army, 
especially of the j^rtillery and arsenals of the Duke 
of Teck he says: ‘He is one of the German princes, 
and a very good young man; ho has a small 
moustache.’ He also claims to have seen ‘Lord 
Gladstone.’ Of the Duke of Sutherland he says : 
‘He has half a million a year, a .good and noble 
•wife, and a fine house.’ The paragraph in which 
he describes an entertainment at the Duke of 
Sutherland’s is an excellent specimen of his 
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costs nothing, it also does not carry any tiling, and 
cannot Toe nsed for riding.” We laughed very 
inuchi.’ The Shah, is entertained by the Duke of 
i Arcyll -vvitli some account ‘of a Mr Viteston 
i (Wheatstone) and Ms wonderful printing tele- 
■ graph,’ He goes to ‘ Druxelam’ Theatre, and there 
; sees ‘ Hfdson, a young Swedish woman, very talk- 
i ative and artful, sharp; she earns much^ money 
; in St Petersburg and America, and is married to a 
; .Prenchman named Gousseau.' 

I The writer of the letter to the Acctdeviij, from 
' which our information has been drawn, observes 
1 tliat the Shah has said very little about ‘ beautiful 
i and Mgli-bom ladies, emperors, kings and queens,’ 

; but that ‘on negresses, Japanese jugglers, cafUs 
I chantants, and kindred subjects, he is. quite coiu- 
1 mimicative ; ’ and it is probable, from the writer’s 
; tone, that we are intended to put these two facts 
1 down to the Shah’s discredit ; hut there is obviously 
j a point of view from which his reticence, if not lus 
I communicativeness, is decidedly to his credit. The 
j same writer also says that the Shah’s ‘ book is full 
of absurdities and tihinders, wMch he might easily 
have avoided by calling to his assistance any one 
of his interpreters;’ admitting, however, somewhat 
ungraciously, that it is ‘better that he did not do 
so, for he might thus have spoiled for us a highly 
delightful treat. If there were no errors at all 
in the book, it were more profitable to read a 
Murray’s guide-book or a continental Bradshaw’ 
Some people are never satisfied : a potentate 

f ublishes a well-written book, whether it be a 
efence of religious faith, or a biography, or 
I leaves from a journal, and they hint, with sly 
j winks and nods and knowing smiles, that it is 
} not really the potentate’s own work : a potentate 
I publishes a badly written book, and they wonder, 
with a sneer, why he didn’t get somebody to do it 
for him. To impartial minds, perhaps, the very 
. blunders and bad style of the Shah’s 1)ook will be 
the best evidence of his ingenuousness and good 
faith. It appears that the Shah, though he may 
never before have published a book, has ‘written 
! for the papers ; ’ for ‘ some years ago he published, 
i in the Teheran Gasette, a journal of a voyage he 
made in mie of the northern inovinces.’ 

THE BLOSSOMIMG OF AH ALOE. 

GHAPIEE SXI.— PAGES PROM THE PAST. 

Bromebt Park was a new place. Situated in a flat 
j but not ugly part of Lancashire, in the neighbour- 
1 hood of Manchester, and appertaining to the modern 
! -order of things in. that county of all England which 
I perhaps retains most of the ancient order, it boldly 
■ I avowed newness both without and within. Erom- 
j ley Park had neighbours, according to the majestic 
I measurement of such vicinity, of feudal dignity 
i, and importance, in comparison with which it was 
i a bantling of yesterday, devoid of the one indi.s- 
' pensable material of dignity, age. But the place 
possessed much compensating prettiness, and one , 
advantage which can. only belong to a modem 
mansion and its grounds— -the advantage, as to the 
■ first, of its having been constructed, and the ad- : 
' vantage, as to the secondj^ of their having been, 
laid out, under the personal superintendence of j 
their owner. The only objects of antiquity about ' 
the place were a great number of fine elms, so 
tastefully disposed by nature as to furnish the 


shade requisite for the house and shrubberies, and 
a certain degree of .stateliness desirable for the 
main avenue, which -was not of imposing length. 
A stout fence inclosed the demesne, which was 
small for a ‘Park;’ indeed, it somewhat dero- 
gated from the dignity whiclx that appellation 
implies, as, with the exception of the lawn, the 
shrubberies, and a pretty wild ‘ bit ’ known as 
‘ the ’Wilderness,’ all the land was let for grazing. " 

The house, which occupied the only eminence of 
which the Park had to boast, xvas a handsome, 
square, plain building, of no particular school, 
well and solidly constructed, with due regard 1o the 
taste of its owner, and the way.s and couvc;nience.s 
of modern life. It was built of red brick, with 
white facings : not the staring vermilion of the 
London suburbs, or the pale carroty hue which 
makes so many school-houses, churches, and 
asylums needlessly hideous and depressing ; but 
that rich, comfortable red which lends itself to the 
contrast and harmony of leaf-laden trees, and is 
seen to perfection in Susse.x and Warwickshire. 
The house was surrounded on three sides by a 
smooth expanse of mossy lawn, interrupted by 
beds of flowers ; on the fourth, rose a grove of tall 
and ancient elms. The prevailing expression of 
house and grounds was that of carefiil tending ; 
and it was invariable in all seasons. There were no 
neglected corners in Bromley Park ; and its fiirae 
was well established at the flower and fruit shows 
which have attained such, popularity in England, 
Not that Bromley Park aspired to marvellous 
deeds of horticulture ; it aimed at producing the 
best of everything in an ordinary way, but left the 
beautiful monstrosities which are the results of 
science and' time in these later days, to its more 
elevated and ambitious neighbours. They could 
not beat Bromley Park in ro.ses and carnations, iu 
strawberries and apples, and its mistress was satis- 
fied with these commonplace triumph-s. 

Bromley Park looks beautiful in June, for it is 
far enough away from Manchester to he out of reach 
of the smoke, and out of hearing of the turmoil of 
the big black tovm, and the summer glory shiues 
upon it unalloyed. The time of roses is the hour 
of its triumph, and the roses are in all their bright- 
ness and beauty now ; thousands are glowing in 
the conservatories, in the flower-beds around the 
house, and in the rose-garden proper ; and the scent 
of them is abroad in the air, one afternoon in the 
midsummer month, Avhen the light falls like golden 
rain upon the elm-branches, and dapples the. mossy 
lawn. The owner of Bromley Park is out among 
her rose.s, attended by Davis, the gardeuer, who is 
less severe and repre.ssive than gardeners of his 
calibre usually are, and who, recognising genuine 
taste and enthusiasm in his mistre.ss, ‘admits her 
to an equal partnership in the objects of their 
common devotion. They are even unusually inter- 
esting just now, for a flower-show is about to take 
place at Manche.ster, and Bromley Park is going 
to do wonders in the way of cut ro.ses. To-morrow, 
the blooming beauties are to be severed from the 
bushes, and, cunMngly packed, to be despatched to 
the scene of competition, where, Davis feels assured, 
unless there be very base favouritism indeed dis- 
played towards the gardener of a certain noble lord, 
they must beat everything there all to nothing. The 
peer himself does not know a lily of the valley 
from , a peony, and hates ‘ smells,’ as he calls 
all perfumes. The roses are undergoing a last 
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inspection no-w, by the mistress of Bromley Park, 
who bends regretfully over the predestined beauties, 
looking lovingly into their rich velvety hearts, and 
inhaling their exquisite sweetness, while Davis 
presides at the inspection %vitli the air of a head- 
nurse shewing ofC her clean-frocked and frilled- 
l)inaforcd charges to a visitor of distinction. 

The inspection i.s almost at an end, and Davis 
is quite satisfied with tfie intelligence and appre- 
ciation of the lady of Bromley. She is looking 
with loving -wonder at one marvellously beautiful 
rose, of so deep a crimson that it is almost black, 
and so rich a perfume that it reminds her of the 
'atar gMd, lying in sluggish oiliness in certain 
slender bottles of crystal and gold, sent to her 
i'rorn India by a friend several years ago. The 
association has started her memoiy on an excur- 
sion very far afield, when a servant approaches 
her, bringing a letter. She opens, reads it, and 
asks how it has come. For it should have reached 
her sooner ; hut that, it appears, is no one’s fault. 
The letter has been left at the gate-lodge by a 
butcher’s boy, in a cart, only ten minutes ago. 
The lady looks grave (Davis perceives that she 
has forgotten the roses) as she orders her pony- 
carriage to be got ready as soon as possible. 
She says to Davis, as she puts her garden scissors 
and a 'basket she has been carrying on her arm, 
into his hands ; ‘ Will jow cut some iiowexs for me, 
to take to poor Mrs Allen ? I am going to see 
her. I am afraid she is nearly gone.’ 

Davis gives a gruff and unwilling assent. It 
is not that he g^rudges the flowers to a poor 
sick woman. ‘For the matter of that,’ he thinks, 

* she is welcome to them, and he knows very well 
what flowers are good enough for thedikes of her, 
as doesn’t know any better: roses “on the go,” 
and such-like — but here’s the missis going to 
knock herself up, a-sittiii’ up all night, he ^ 
shouldn’t wonder. Anyhow, a--wearin’ of herself 
out the very day before the flower-show.’ Davis 
proceeds to cut the flowers, -with anything but 
kindly feelings towards poor Mrs Alien. After 
a short time, a pony-carriage is driven round from 
the stables ; the lady of Bromley appears on the 
doorsteps, and having superintended the careful 
placing in the carriage of a small hamper, takes 
her seat and the reins. A little groom gets nimbly 
into the back-seat, and to him Davis hands the 
basket of flowers bespoken by Anne Cairnes. 

As her ponies trot briskly down the drive, let 
us see how time has dealt with her, since we sa-w 
her last, fifteen, years ago. 

Anne Cairnes is a handsomer woman at thirty- 
five than she was at twenty. Her figure, full and 
firm, has gained in dignity; the settled calm of 
an occupied and responsible life wdxich has had 
its griefs — none of them unworthily borne, but 
none of them forgotten — rests upon her features, 
and ennobles them. Her dark, deep, steady eyes 
are softer than in old times they were, and her 
lustrous rich black hair is iinstreaked as yet with 
white ; neither does her clear olive complexion 
tell harsh tales of tho passage'* of time, though 
she has decidedly less colour than, formerly. 
(She looks her age, as all women do ; what- 
ever pretence they may make, or others make to 
them, there never is any real mistake on that 
point. But Anne Cairnes made no pretence, and 
suffered none ; she was simply a handsome woman, 
who, though the freshness and the charm of youth 


had been outlived, was in the prime of healthful, 
useful, responsible life. Her smile, though not 
frequent, and rather slow, -was sweet ; her voice, 
clear and musical; and her movements had a 
quiet grace. 

If each one had to tell the history of fifteen 
years in his or her life, could any one of us under- 
take to vouch for the correctness of the record? 
that it should not he palliated by self-love, 
coloured by fancy, softened by memory ? that - the 
mercifully effacing hand of Time should not have 
swept away mucli of the mere material ? For him. 
who shou'ld have led the most tranquil life in 
outward seeming, it would be a task of greater 
difficulty, if other than the outlines of that life- 
history were demanded, than from him whose 
way should have lain, not rin the plain below,’ 
hut where ‘the wind is loudest, on tho highest 
hills.’ The chronicle must in all cases imply the 
passing away of familiar faces ; vacant places by 
the hearth and in the heart ; wayside graves along 
the path of the journey ; and those slow changes 
in one’s self, which sometimes, imperceptihl)’-, 
transform the individual -wdth his circumstances 
and surroundings, during such an interval as this. 
When one has to tell the history of fifteen years 
in the life of another, only the salient points cair 
ho dwelt upon ; the current of time has to be 
crossed on stepping-stones. 

For five years subsequent to David Mervyii’s®- 
departure for India, tbe external course of Anne’s 
life underwent little change. Neither she noi* 
her father derived much comfort from the presence 
of Mrs Westland as a member of the household. 
In the first enthusiasm of his kind-heartedness, 
Mr Cairnes had invited his sister-in-law to take 
up her abode with them, and she, who had fully in- 
tended to do so, consented, with a more decided air 
of doing them a great favour than even kind and 
simple-minded Mr Cairnes could think the occasion 
warranted. There she was, however, and there 
she remained, and Anne and her father had only to 
make the best of it. There was some consola- 
tion in the discovery, which they soon made, 
that Mrs Westland disliked country-life. Anne 
sometimes wondered how and -whero she had 
acquired her taste for town-pleasures — for theatres, 
concerts, promenades, for sho-ws and crowds of 
every kind ; for she could have had little or 
no experience of these delights before her mar- 
riage. As the wife of a colonel who had held 
a command for several years at a remote station in 
the Bengal presidency, Mrs Westland had enjoyed 
a sort of supremacy much to her taste. Her 
mind had travelled round and round in the 
narrow circle of her own experi.ence, until she had 
forgotten that any larger one existed. Now she 
verily and indeed believed that she might still be, 
as the widow of a colonel, an important person- 
age, especially in tho eyes of her hrother-in-law 
and his daughter, -who, though ‘largely blessed 
with riches’ (Mrs Westland affected cant phrases), 
had not, of course, such advaxitages of position as 
her marriage had procured for her. )She was not, 
in the most repulsive meaning of the phrase, a ‘ mili- 
tary woman she did not deal in horseyness and 
dogginess ; she was not iamiliar with sport and 
betting ; nor did she adopt the hideous Habit of 
calling men by their surnatues. But while she bad 
not attained the blatant vulgarity of the extreme 
I style, she affected regimental talk, and believed 
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military mea and military matters ta be of 
supreme importance in the social system. 

Given their respective characters, and Mrs West- 
land's total ignorance of the tvro persons whom 
she complacently proposed to manage, and the 
breah-down of poor Mr Cairnes’s scheme of per- 
fect felicity for three will not require detailed 
explanation. 

If life at the Indian station, which Mrs West- 
land regretted so bitterly and Avith so much 
iteration, Avhenever anything vexed her, had been 
as varied and as brilliant as in reality it Avas mon- 
otonous and dull, she could not have professed to 
be more disqualified by it for the mode of life 
to which her brother-in-laAV, and her niece were 
addicted. She hated Manchester, she detested 
Scotland, and she could not induce Mr Cairncs to 
take a house ip London, or even to go up to town 
for a few Aveeks in the season. She could ‘ put up 
Avith' Hastings, where she ‘formed a circle' — as 
she called picking up iucon^ous acquaintances 
with ease and celerity infinitely surprising to 
.Amne— -and she generally passed a considerable 
portion of the year there," while Mr Cairnes and 
Anne were absent. Her ‘pittance,’ as she called 
her pension, was not extensively drawn upon, and 
she Avas well able to afford herself the few weeks 
in. tovm in the season Avhieh she declared to be 
necessary to her existence. On the whole, there- 
fore, Mr Cairnes and Anne Avere not too much 
burdened Avith her society, considering the rash- 
ness Avith which they had let themselves in for 
being burdened Avith it at all ; but, at the same 
time, she took good care to make them feel and 
understand that she considered her interests as 
identical with theirs, and the first arrangement 
' permanently binding. LIrs Westland would even 
do tilings Avhich she did not like, at an incon- 
venience, to keep them Avell in mind on this 
point, and maintain a liA'ely remembrance of her 
‘lights,’ as she mentally called the privileges her 
brother-in-law's kindness, more Aveak than Avise, 
had conferred upon her ; for instance, she would 
Join them at Manchester for a few day.s, or change 
her OAvn plans for going to London, in order to 
detain Anne at Hastings, and resort to other little 
contrivances to proA’e her indispensable oneness 
with them. All this Avas a trial to Anne, but in 
it there was one great compensation. Mrs West- 
land had inaugurated their acquaintance by making 
a great fuss about her sister’s ‘poor motherless 
child,’ by which gushing phrase she designated 
the very independent-spirited and thoroughly 
‘finished’ young lady Avho had at this time 
been- the mistress of her father’s house for some 
years. Ho wonder that Anne should have taken 
fright at her fidgety, fussy fondness, when one of 
its earliest symptoms was an impatient Avonder 
that her ‘sweet Anne’ had not married, and 
seemingly had no intention of marrying. Mrs 
Westland had the inquisitiveness of a vulgar 
mind very strongly marked, and she held, among 
the first principles of domestic management, that, 
in order to rule people, you must know all about 
them, ‘By exactly so much as they can hide from 
' you, jmu will fail of securing power over people,’ 
Avas her version of ‘ Knowledge is power ; ' and 
there Avas no exercise of private Judgment so de- 
testable to her as that in virtue of which people 
kept their oAvn affairs to themselves. She would 
have scrutinised the counterfoils of Mr Oairnes’s 


cheque-books, if she could have laid her hand.? 
upon them, or Avould have read the housemaids’ 
love-letters. If the idea had occurred to her that 
there was anA'thing below the surface of Anne’s 
life, she Avmuld liave dug it up, if the doing had 
been practicable ; and for some time Anne had 
feared that the idea Avoukl occur to her, as she 
evidently held that the natural ambition of every 
girl must be to marry, and that of every widow to 
marry again. After a Avhile, however, Avhen David 
Avas gone to India, and another long lapse of 
anxiety, patience, prayer, and silence lay before her, 
Anne ceased to fear the inquisitiveness and perspi- 
cacity of her aunt ; for she had gained sufficient 
acquaintance with her character to knoAV that she 
would neAmr contemplate as a possibility such a 
love as Anne’s. A man Avho had never thought 
of her, and had gone off to India of his own 
choice ! No, no ; there aa^s no danger of Mrs 
Westland’s suspecting even Anne (though she 
had ceased to be the ‘poor motherless child’ by 
this time, and had become ‘a very odd young 
person indeed,’ in her aunt’s colloquies with her 
particular friends) of being in love under such 
conditions as those. 

All Avas ^ not, hoAvever, A’-exation and disap- 
pointment in the relations hetAveen Anne, her 
lather, and their long unknown relative. Mr 
Cairnes, who, with all his kind-heartedness, pos- 
sessed the shrewdness for which one rarely looks 
in vain in the character of a self-made man, read 
his sister-in-law’s disposition clearly and soon. 
Thenceforth, he neither deceived nor troubled 
himself further about her ; he extended to her all 
the advantages Avhich she had calculated upon, 
iiAmled himself of every opportunity which she 
afforded him of escaping from the penalty he 
had thoughtlessly imposed tipon himself, and 
directed all the attention and interest he could 
spare from Anne to Mrs Westland’s interesting 
and promising son, Cyril, The hoy, a 'bright 
handsome child, Avith none of the pallor and 
languor Avhich so frequently attend Anglo-Indian 
children Avho liave been suffered 'to remain over 
their first infinic}’' in India, became an object of 
ncAv and strong interest in the life of Anne 
Cairnes and her father, Mrs Westland vt'as not 
very fond of Cyril ; and she could have contented 
herself perfectly Avithout his presence, if it had 
suited her convenience simply to send him to a 
cheap school. But she soon perceived that the 
hold she had not been able to establi.sh entirely 
to her satisfaction on the affection of Mr Cairne.s 
and Anne, by means of her OAvn fascinations, she 
might confidently hope to maintain through her 
boy. The .strong likeness Avhich Cyril bore to his 
mother’s sister Avas the first cause of the attraction 
AA'hich Mr Cairnes felt towards the boy, Avhose 
blue eyes, ‘like the sea at noonday froin'^the long 
Avails at Ostia,’ looked up at him Avith the very 
same gaze he had so long loved, and so long 
missed. ‘ He is the very image of your mother,’ 
Mr Cairnes whi.spered to Anne, Avho avus just 
thinking the same^thought, witli alrao,sfc startling 
recognition. 

His mother’s notions of what Avas to be done 
with Cyril Avere very vague. On his father’s side 
there were no relations likely to befriend the 
Avidow and the son of Colonel Westland, Tluit 
unlucky officer had lived so long in Lidia that 
most of his relatives had never seen him, and such 
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of them as had, remembered nothing at all about 
him. Mrs Westland was sure she did not know 
what it would be best to do, though, indeed, the 
cruel smallness of her means must restrict the 
decision within narrow limits. Mr Cairnes listened 
to these complainings with but scant patience, and 
cut them short by telling ISIrs Westland that she 
might look to him for the education of Cyril, and 
Ills launching in life. When the hoy should have 
come to an age to choose a jirofession, he should 
be at liberty to choose one; in the meantime, he 
should be well prepared ‘at home’ — pleasant sound- 
ing phrase to his mother’s ear — for one of the great 
public schools ; institutions in which Mr Cairnes, 
who knew nothing whatever about them, felt a 
truly patriotic pride. So there arose a new and 
vivid interest for Anne ; one which was better 
calculated than any other to protect her against 
her aunt’s inquisitiveness concerning her single 
condition, and the attempts she might otherwise 
have made to induce her to change it. It was so 
plainly Mrs Westland’s interest that Anne should 
not marry, that she was in the habit of speaking of 
her as a person who had entirely renounced matri- 
mony, and of representing her care for Cyril as 
something like a formal adoption of him, when 
Anne was still under twenty-five. 


The 5>'ears of which this is so brief a retrospect 
had brought to Anne Cairnes a sorrow so great and 
overwhelming, that she wondered how she could 
have grieved for anything, felt anything but the 
fulness of content, so long as that dread grief 
was yet uidmown. After a short illness, which 
had not alarmed her in the beginning, her 
father died. He was a hale and healtliy man, 
but little over fifty; and the apprehension that 
she might lose him had never made Anne’s heart 
quail, until two days before she received his last 
blessing, and saw the light fade out of his face as 
it turned upon her with a smile. Then Anne fell 
into a state which was not far off despair ; then 
she rebelled in her heart, and declared that fate 
had been too hard, and that life 'vvas too bitter for 
her ; that love, the birthright and the guerdon of 
all, was denied to her on the one hand, and wrested 
irom her by cruel unappeasable death on the other, 
and that she was altogether forlorn and utterly 
miserable. Anne’s despondency was natural, and 
not unreasonable, for, in truth, she -was a very i 
lonely woman. She had been much separated of 
late from the only friends with whom slie had 
ever formed a strict intimacy — the Mevvyns of 
EaiTholme — and she had never felt so strongly 
that her aunt was an additional trial, as after 
her father’s death. That event took place at 
Hastings, and not even the absorption of her 
grief could blind Anne to the indecent anxiety 
of Mrs Westland to learn the particulars of Mr 
Cairnes’s disposition of his property, or render 
her indifferent to the hints whicli she dropped 
respecting her expectation that her ‘ brother’s ’ 
sense of justice had led him to secure the in- 
terests of herself and her son. She did not permit 
the first awful clays of Anne’s bereavement to pass 
without holding forth sententionsly upon the un- 
principled wickedness of giving rise to a feeling of 
security in the mind of a friend or relative, with- 
out taking care that it should be well founded, 


beyond the reach of accident, Anne hardly 
comprehended her remarks, and had not the 
strength to resist them. They ■were well wrapped 
up in protestations of affection and effusive de- 
monstrations of grief, but they hurt the mourning 
daughter not a little, and made her feel, before 
the time at -which she should he obliged to 
form her plans for the future had arrived, that 
those plans must by no means include her aunt’s 
residence with her. Anne also hoped, Avith all the 
power of hoping left in her, that her father 
had made Mrs Westland independent of her, 
and provided for Cyril, by his will ; but she was 
destined to disappointment on that head. The 
only will made by her father which was forth- 
coming, was made before Mrs Westland’s re- 
turn to England, and there was no mention of 
her in. it. By this instrument Mr^Cdrnes be- 
queathed all his property of every kind to his 
claughter, Avholly free from, all re-striction, and 
he accompanied the becpiest Avith a wish that i 
.she should not lose sight of the place and the 
people Avhere, and ainopgst whom, the large 
fortune, of Avhich it constituted lier absolute 
mistress, had been made. There AA-^as no codicil: 
not a line of writing, not a memorandum of any 
sort, was found among Mr Cairnes’s papers, to 
indicate that ,he had thought it necessary to 
instruct his daughter in any way concerning her 
disposition of this unwelcome wealth ; or to fetter 
ever so slightly the freedom Avhicli Avas so unspeak- 
ably dreary. 

• Anne Avas as much di-stressed as her aunt Avas 
infuriated at the result of the search among her 
father’s papers. She AA'ould have infinitely preferred 
an exact knowledge of his AA'ishes in regard to 
Mrs Westland and her son ; and she felt, AA'ith an 
instinctive anticipation of her aiint’s line of action 
under the circumstances, that nothing Avhich she 
could do, would satisfy her, or prevent her from 
holding herself alw-ays aggrieved by being left, as 
she would ironically express it, at Anne’s mercy. 
Anne’s forebodings proved correct : not even selt- 
interest, not even the humiliating knowledge that 
she Avas running the risk of incurring a penalty 
Avhich she could not affect to brave, availed to 
restrain the anger and bitterness of Mrs West- 
land’s language ; and thus, to the desolation of 
Anne’s grief, Avas added the degrading and dis- 
tracting annoyance of querulous complaint and 
ceaseless bickering. Tliere came a moment Avhexi 
Anne felt that she could not bear this any longer ; 
and then she formed a resolution, Avhicli she did 
not disclose to her aunt until the execution of it 
Avas at hand. Among the items of Anne’s inherit- 
ance Avas Bromley Park, Avhich her father had re- 
cently purchased from its spendthrift and ruined 
proprietor. She kneAV that he had intended to pull 
doAvn the house, which was little better than a 
ruin, and to build one, for avMcIi the plans were 
in preparation Avhen he died. Anne resolved that 
she w-ould carry out this intention, and make 
Bromley Park her oavu residence in the future. 
Thus 'she Avould be best able to fulfil her father s 
Avishes, . and render the v'ealth which he had left 
her to administer roost fruitful for the purposes he 
had desired to serA'^e. She made all the necessary 
arrangements for the building of a hou-se, on tlie 
plan her father had selected, in a business-like 
way, and then she Avent to Scotland. Never, 
throughout the years to come, could Anne look 
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back upon that time without a faint renewal of 
its pain. At the Tors, far more than elsewhere, 
the fulness of her desolation made itself felt ; thei’e 
she knew the depth and the duration of the loneli- 
ness of Iier life ; there she appreciated its flatness, 
its lack of interest henceforth ; now that the blessed 
natural aflectiou, the one sure and certain love 
and duty, liad gone out of it, and tiiere remained 
nothing' but her vain hidden love for one who 
perhaps did not rememher her existence once in 
a year, and whom she might never see again. 
Marion Groeme was at Baxrholme when Anne 
Cairnes ariived at Victoria Lodge, and though 
the friends met with sincere warmth of feeling, 
Anne, 'vv'hoso nerves were in a state of quickened 
sensihilit}’-, discerned that she had but little place 
in the fully occupied affections of the happy, bust- 
ling wife and mother, who, with a nursery full of 
children, and a husband who wanted perpetual 
waiting on and looking after — ^%vas very happy, 
very fussy, and as narrow-minded as the most 
estimable of her ,sex too often are. Anne 
was in the mood to see broken links every- 
where, and she saw them here. She was not 
necessary ‘to Marion Gimme, and, though she 
should always love her, it would be absurd to 
take her into account in any projects for the 
future, Marion unconsciously confiriued Anne in 
this conclusion by expressing satisfaction when 
Anne alluded to the probability of her letting 
Victoria Lodge for a term of years, if she could 
find an eligable tenant. She was so glad, Marion ■ 
, declared, for the place would exactly suit Gordon’s 
cousins, the Camerons, who were most anxious to 
come into the county : she would write to Charlie 
Cameron at once, if she might, and he should come 
and see the place. He did come; Victoria 
Lodge did suit him. Anne Cairnes installed 
the Camerons as her tenants ; took her leave of 
Marion, and of Lady Mervyn and Sir Alexander — 
who was just as much of an invalid, and just as j 
little likely to die of his ailments as usual — and 
left Scotland, as she thought it most likely for 
ever, feeling that now, indeed, she had locked the 
door on her past life, and thrown away the key. 

Mrs Westland was at Hastings all this time, in a 
state of sullen warfare with her niece and her fate ; 
a prey to grave misgivings about the future of 
her son. Anne set them at rest on her return, 
by telling her that she intended to fulfil all the 
projects for Cyril which her father had formed, and 
that she proposed to settle on her the house at 
Hi^tings, and an annuity of three hundred pounds. 
Mrs Westland could not pretend to have expected 
that Mr Cairnes would have done more for her : 
than tins ; so, having carefully ascertained that i 
Anne did not mean any of Cyril’s expenses 
to he provided for out of her annuity, she 
actually expressed gratitude for her niece’s liber- 
ality, and interest 'in her plans. ' She had dis- 
cerned, with pleasure, that a residence in com- 
mon was not among the latter, and she did not 
allude to the possibility of an arrangement which 
would have seemed to strangers natural and 
desirable. Then she learned that Anne was going 
abroad. She had engaged the services of a com- 
panion, for propriety’s sake, and she intended to 
educate herself^ as she said, by a sojourn of at least 
a yeaiv perhaps more, in the arkeities of Europe ; 
it might bo to see something of the East, 
During her absence, the house at Bromley Bark 


would he built, and ready for occupation on her 
return; there she would settle down, and there, 
she hoped, Cyril would be much w-ith her, unless 
he should persist in his wish to be a soldier, like 
his father. If he did not change his mind, Anne 
would buy his commission ■when the time came, 
and equip him as her father would have done. 
At this point Mrs Westland saw her way to 
putting a -question to Anno on ■which she had 
never previously ventured : 

‘Nothing can exceed your kindness and gener- 
osity, my dear, I am sure,’ she said, ‘ But is it not 
rather rash for you to calculate on being a free 
agent, so very far in advance ? Von may have 
a"^ husband to consult, you know, long before Cyril’s 
time at Eugby is up,’ 

‘I shall never have a husband, Aunt Westland,’ 
replied Anne calmly. ‘1 have not the slightest 
intention of marrying.’ 

‘Not now, I daresay ’ 

‘Neither now, nor ever. Take my word for 
that, once for all.’ 

‘ That is a strange resolution, Anne, and one yon 
will have many a chance of breaking.’ 

‘ I shall never break it.’ 

The assurance was so satisfactory to hlrs West- 
land, that she did not care to speculate upon its 
motive; and a pleasant vision of Cyril, in the 
capacity of his cousin’s heir, the future o-svner of 
Bromley Park, and of the wealth of which Bromley 
Park represented but a small portion, presented it- 
self to her imagination. Anne Cairnes went abroad, 
and her travels prolonged themselves for more 
than two yeans. During this interval, her house at 
Bromley Park had been built, and ready for 
occupation.- She took up her permanent abode 
■ there, and in due course of time and events, Cyril 
Westland completed his school-life, went to a 
military academy, j)assed the necessary examina- 
tions with credit, got his commission, and went 
out — in such high spirits, that even parting with 
his ‘ fairy godmother,’ as he called Anne Cairnes, 
could not damp them, — to the Bengal presidency, 
to join a cavalry regiment, then within a year of 
the expiration of its term of service in India. 
Cyril had fulfilled the promise of his childhood, 
and the hopes of his cousin, ■who was devotedly 
attached to him, If he owed much to her gener- 
osity, he also owed something to her firmness 
and good sense in the steady counteraction of his 
mother’s foolish influence, and, for a young fello-^v 
whose only natural guardians were two women, 
Cyril was a wonder of unselfishness and abs(3nce 
of vanity. To him, Bromley Park was home, and 
Anne all the world of his domestic life. He never 
thought of her as a woman still young ;' it did not 
occur to him, when he was twenty, that Anne was 
only thirty years old, and that "the mother and 
son-like relation established between them re.sted 
upon an insecure foundation. Nor did these facta 
present themselves to the minds of observers. It 
•vvas strange, perhaps unreasonable, that the per- 
sistent singleness of a woman of thirty, rich, hand- 
some, and perfectly unfettered, should be taken for 
granted by every one who kuew her ; but so it 
■vvas. Nobody ever talked of Anne’s marrying, and 
if she had chosen to assume the distinctive 'badge' 
of old-spinsterhood, to call herself Mrs Cairnes, 
nobody would have been much surpiised. But, if 
it was agreed on all hands that she was a decided 
‘old maid,’ no one ever added a disparaging epithet 
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to tlie appeHatioa ; not even young girls, in tlxe 
pardonable insolence of youth and prettiness, 
ridiculed or depreciated the gentle, sweet, rather 
silent woman, who had ready and tender sym- 
pathy for every one, for their young hopes and 
pleasures, as well as for the cares and sorrows of 
their elders. Anne felt the parting with her ' hoy ’ 
very much, but she did not in the least resent the 
glee with rvhich he left her. She was eminently 
reasonable ; she had the faculty of looking at 
things from the point of view of others, which 
is sometimes lacking in the most loving women, 
who, in consccpience, endure much suUering 
ayoided by the clearer-sighted. 

And then, her boy was going, not only to India, 
not only to the land towards which her fancy 
turned with many a day-dream, and where her 
heart dwelt, in tlie possession of its unconscious 
master, but to constant association with him ; 
for Cyril Westland was going to join the regiment 
of which David Mervyn was lieutenant-colonel. 
That gallant and distinguished officer had doubled 
hi,s Crimean reputation by his achievements during 
the mutiny, which took place shortly after the 
arrival of his regiment in India, and Cyril took 
letters to him from Lady Mervyn and Mrs Graeme, 
in which they recommended to Sir David’s good 
graces ‘the adopted son of his old friend, Anne 
Cairnes.’ 

These were the chief events of eleven out of the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since David 
Mervyn left England behind him, like a closed 
book, with the story of his life and love in its 
hidden pages. After another year, the regiment 
came to England, and Sir David Mervyn, who had 
not been induced, even by his fatherls death, to 
take leave of absence during the entire term of 
its service in India, once more visited his home. ■ 
Anne did not meet him on that occa-sion, not, 
indeed, for long afterwards, for he had imprudently 
braved too extreme a change of climate, and his 
health had suffered so immediately and severely, 
that he had been sent to the south of France to 
recruit, before Anne’s extended visit to Scotland 
could take place. About twelve years had run 
their inexorable course since those two had parted, 
and now David Mervyn was a gray-headed, gray- 
hearded man, dried and browned by Indian suns, 
with no remains of youth about him except his 
slight, active, martial figure. When they .stood 
face to face again, he remembered, with a touch 
of self-ridicule, that in the old time he had actually 
thought it necessary to take precautions against ; 
injuring the peace of the handsonie, dignified, 
self-possessed, exquisitely sweet-looking lady, who 
welcomed him to her house so gracefully, and 
thanked him so cordially for his kindness to her 
young kinsman. The recollection fiitted across 
him like a dream, as many other sweeter remem- 
brances wore wont to flit across him, while he looked 
at Anne, as she did the honours of her house,, with 
cordial admiration, and a conviction that he must 
have been a consummate coxcomb in those days. 

This first meeting was an old story now. B 
had been followed by a second, in Scotland, in 
the succeeding year, during which Sir _ David 
■Mervyn retired from the service, to the infinite 
disgust of Cyril Westland, who bewailed the loss 
of his beloved colonel to an extent which would 
have been wearisome to any one except Anne. 
After this lengthy, but indispensable digression, 


we must now return, to her, as she pulls xip her 
ponies before the door of a small, hut neat house, 
in a respectable-looking street in a comparatively 
quiet quarter of Manchester. 
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I WEOT to Toronto in July 1S7-1, to transact Inxsi- 
ness for a house in Glasgow. There was some 
delay in settling it, owing to legal difficulties ; and 
while waiting for instructions from home, I took an 
opportunity of seeing what the Canadians call ‘ the 
upper lakes.’ There are two lines of steamers 
now plying over these lakes, although the country 
in the north-west has been but a very short time 
opened up. One line starts from Sarnia, on the St 
Clair Eiver, just at the south-eastern point of Lake 
Huron ; the other from Collingwood, on Georgian 
Bay. There is but a few dollars’ difference in the 
fare, but the latter is considered the fashionable 
line. I, however, decided to go by Sarnia, having 
heard that that line was a temperance line, and 
having noted, 'as we went up the St Lawrence, the 
evils attending a drinking-bar on board ship. ^ I 
got a ticket for the round trip for L.9, 4s., which 
covered board and state-room. 

I left Toronto on Eriday, August 14th, at 
twelve o’clock, by the Great Western Railway ; and 
for six hours we rode through a rich country, in 
some places stiU in course of being cleared, but 
for the iuo.st part laid out in .snug farms. The 
snake-fences struck my eye as very peculiar, and 
they certainly looked veiy pretty. A snake-fence 
is made of lengths of split trees laid on the top of 
each other, so as to form a series of wavy zig- 
zags, and hence the name. As we approached 
Sarnia, we passed on the right, for severM miles, 
a great belt of well-cultivated land ; and I am 
afraid I should he thought to use exaggerated 
language if I attempted to give an idea of how 
beautiful those fences looked. Over the corn-fields, 
with their stalks glowing in the strong sunlight, 
the eye leaped from one graceful serpentine fence 
to another, until it rested on the dark wood in the 
distance ; and as the train sped on, and the eye 
glanced hack, the receding landscape, field and 
fence intermingled, shone like spears piled in the 
midst of a -wilderness of gold. 

As I alighted on the platform, I saw young men 
and Avomen dancing ; and on inquiring who they 
were, learned that they belonged to an excursion- 
party from London, a town about midv^ay on the 
line between Toronto and Sarnia. I don’t know 
how it was, but it seemed to me as if I was at 
home, on some day of unwonted hilarity. The 
British flag -was flying in all directions. Our 
destined steamer, the Manitoba, lay .near. Across 
what could be made a splendid harbour, was Port 
and in the offing, the stars and .stripes 


Huron; and in the offing, the stars and .stripes 
flying from her masthead, the Michigan, an Ameri- 
can gun-boat, built on the lakes, and carrying 
eight twenty-four pounders. 

"After the killingly oppressive heat of the ten 
days previous, the breeze from the water was 
delightful I went across to Port Huron , and found 
that little toAvn considerably in advance of Sarnia. 
The tourists from London visited our boat, and 
did just as they liked. I may note here one of the 
peculiarities of this country--any place that is 
not locked up people will enter, and nobody thinks 
it strangfe to do so. 
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clouds as they had lain thousands of years ago. 
An old gentleman, who evidently regarded himself 
as a wit, said : ' I guess if a man had his morning- 
paper there, he VI have time to read it.’ The woods 
of spruce glowed in the clear sunny atmosphere. 
Cockbnrn Island is eighty miles long. We 
had not gone far through the narrow strip of 
water, when, we saw a few wdgwams — poles stuck 
in the ground, and covered with bark dyed various 
colours — and a canoe wdth its dark solitary owner. 
In a moment the scpiaws came out of their Imts, 
and smiled blandly, shewing their fine white 
teeth. As w'e got into broad w'ater, Cockbnrn 
Island sloped away in long receding curves, 
making a series of terraces reflected in the clear 
depths of corresponding hays. 

We now got into scenes impossible to describe : 
a vast sea covered with little islands, wmoded and 
rocky, and standing towards each other in beautiful 
relationship. Passing through this picturesque 
scenery, w'e soon got to Bruce mines. Here, as I 
learned, there are splendid beds of copper, wliich 
had been wrought in very eai’ly times by a people 
now unknowm, and of whose workings there are 
still traces. Latterly, the workings have been 
revived ; but, for what reason I know not, all 
industrial operations were at a stand. Possibly, 
the low price of copper had something to do with 
the general stagnation, I observed heaps of 
crushed granite, ugly shapeless boxes surmount- 
ing the shafts, the scattered houses, the ‘publics^ 
— only too numerous — and the grave-yard. Seeing 
a number of young men with crape bound with 
white flying ''from their hats, I inquired the 
cause, for nobody looked grief-stricken, and . I 
learned that, early in the previous week, a youth, 
was drowned, and that it is customary to wear the 
funereal crape for some weeks after the burial 
of a friend. 

In Bear Lake, which we now entered, the 
scenery is very various, and I saw, while we passed 
on, as charming bits of marine landscape as are to 
be seen in any part of the world, with a character 
of their own, which made them worth seeing, 
even by an eye that liad looked on whatever Scotch 
and English lake.s and rivers have to shew. Not a 
sound was heal'd but the throb of the paddles, not 
a bird was to he seen. On we went, by bold head- 
land and ho.sky isles, some glowing in sunny mist, 
some laden with gloom, some steeped in purple 
shadows ; and from over watery vistas, the distant 
woods shewed as in a dream. 

We are now approaching St Marie’s River, which 
leads up to Sault St Marie. On the left is Sugar 
Island, laden with maples, under Avhose protecting 
shade the raspberries grow. Here a man named 
Neebish, an American, makes tons of raspberrj- 
jani and maple-sugar every year. The scenery here 
is bolder — the same vast expanse of water, hounded 
by mountainous hills of irregular outline. At an 
Indian village we stopped to change the mail, and 
buy Indian ornaments and fancy-worlc. Both on the 
Michigan and the Canada side the scenery is very 
pretty, and the laud evidently rich. 

Having got up Lake Huron, we were now to 
enter Lake Superior, which is of much grander 
diinensions. The connection between these inland 
seas is a river, the Sanlt St Marie, strong and rapid, 
about a mile in length. It is mucli too rapid for 
navigation, and the difficulty in transit is overcome 
by a canal with locks. In our passa.ge from one 


The Maniioba is about the size of one of the Clyde 
steamers, but built very differently. Her cabin is 
on the deck, and part of her engine is exposed, and 
can he seen working high above the hurricane-deck, 
which is only another name for what maybe called 
the roof of the cabin. She draws but nine feet of 
water, and is only equal to the storms of the lakes 
because shelter can always be gained. 

It was five minutes past five when I got up on 
the .15th. I looked at the man at the wheel, at 
the man on the look-out, at the wide -.stretching 
waters— for we were now in Lake Huron. It 
resembled the sea, but -svithout the smell of the 
brin.e. The air had an e.xhi]arating pungency, 
and there was a fragrance as of mountain heather. 
I said to tlie captain : ‘ Captain, is that heather I 
smell V <0 no,’ he said, ‘we have no heather here. 
It come.s from J;he blos.soms of the trees yonder ; ’ 
and he pointed to the dark masses of coast to star- 
hoard, As the boat neared Goderich — a rising 
town on the north coast — I saw that the shore 
was covered with the tall-stemmed, heavy-topped 
pine ; the graceful maple ; the tall, slender white 
birch ; the spruce, and the tamarack ; and the out- 
line of the primeval forest was drawn against a long 
background of purple cloud, ou wliich the silver 
rim of the upper gray' sky rested. As the day 
became brighter, the morning mists rose from be- 
tween the hills, and lingered and drew themselves 
from point" to point, while the fragrance of the 
atmosphere grew stronger every moment. As we 
entered Goderich harbour, the mists lay heavy on 
roof and tree ; dark masses of building seemed 
wrapped in smoke ; but as the atmosphere cleared, 
we o'bserved that men were already busy dredging 
the channel and completing the breakwater. 'The 
town, which i.s pretty and thriving, is gained by 
a steep road. Just inside the entrance to the har- 
bour, there is a salt spring, whence three hundred 
barrels of salt a day are got. 

YtQ proceeded onward, with a beautifully wooded 
shore to starboard. No land being seen on the 
other side, I began to experience a sense of weari- 
ness at the sameness of the scenery, and could 
not help longing for ten minutes of tlie Clyde. 
Still, there was a novelty about the very same- 
ness ; and the vast inland sea is, of course, a 
new thing. We passed Kincardine — settled, as its 
name imports, almost wdiolly by Scotchmen from 
Kincai’dineshire. _ As we neared Southam]pton, the 
evening was falling. The w'ater was without a 
I'ipple. Before rxs, the revolving light flickers at 
the head of the white building, rising out of a dark 
elongated island facing a little city of beauty, which, 
on the other side of what seemed a lovely bay, 
lies in, wooded coverture amongst the hills, and 
flushes back the tints of the delicate sunset. At 
Southampton, the cajitain met a friend, a New- 
foundland dog, that comes seven miles to see him 
whenever the boat stops here. ‘He’s always in 
time,’ said the captain, as he looked down ou the 
fine animal sitting on the wharf. 

The day must have been terribly sultry ashore, 

to sit outside without much wrapping-up. The 
ladies sang sentimental 
rougher sex saug com; 


for even on ^ the lake, and at night, we were able 
songs , 

sex sang comic ; ditties, and^^ the 

party broke up and went to rest. 

On the Sunday morning we passed between two 
islands, Cockburn and Manitouliu ; , densely wooded 


and lonely, they lie there beneath the gauze-like 
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lake to tlie otlier, there was time to loiter about, dinate chief, Blackarrow, had a right to wear one. 
and inspect new locks in coarse of being constructed. His feelings of indignation were only pacified by one 
each a hundred and fifty feet long and eighty of our party assuring him that the boy’s father was 
wide, a chieftain of the first class in Scotland, and that it 

Arriving in Lake Superior, we experienced a was one of the privileges of his eldest son to wear 
change. The land is higher, the air keener, the sky two eagle’s feathers ; and so all was settled. The 
more clouded ; the water, instead of the dark green principles of court etiquette had not been outraged, 
of Lake Huron, wears a deei> blue tint, and storms Duluth, a city a few years old, lying at the. 
threaten. Fogs darken roxind us, and cause some eastern end of Lake Superior, would astonish any 
delay. In Michipicoton Bay — a great obtuse angle one not accustomed, as people on the American 
made by vast irregular pine-covered rocks tumb- continent are, to see cities spring up like Jonah’s 
ling away to the distant horizon — the roar of the gourd. This has been called another Chicago ; but 
water is as great as on the Atlantic in a freshening I fear the simile of the gourd might be again appro- 
breeze, We take soundings, but find,. as the mate priately brought into requisition, for there are 
says, that the ‘ bottom ’as fell out.’ A thousand already signs of decay. 

different sliades of green rest on the hills. A flight In our trip hack, we went straight for Sarnia, 
of ducks pass under our prow. The sea-gulls and save that we passed some woods on fire, 
here are plentiful. A good many of our passengers there was nothing to call for remark. I never 
are sick. Greatly daring, I determined to go in felt my own island home to he so small physically, 

the boat wdiich takes a Scotch half-breed in the as after going over a little bit of the Dominion of 

service of the Hudson’s Bay Company to his settle- Canada. The impression made by the scenery of 
ment, I was well rewarded. The Magpie Falls, Lake Superior and Lake Huron is, in my experi- 
some distance up the little creek leading to the ence, absolutely unique. Considering how easily, 

* settlement,’ where a lot of old servants of the and at little cost of time or money, the excur- 
company are spending their old days in comfort, sion can be effected, one is apt to wonder that 
are as beautiful as the rainbowed Arr, As we came European holiday tourists with a taste for the grand 
back, I saw a sunset such as I never saw before, in nature do not attempt to visit these magnificent 
Hawthorne’s boast as to the superiority of New- American lakes, the sight of which is something 

world sunsets over old was not a vain one. that will never hide from the memory, but be a 

As Tuesday morning broke, we arrived at an recollection of life-long enjoyment. 

Indian settlement, presided over by a Scotchman — _ 

who has made himself q uite at home, and is esteemed 

for his powers of governing. The Indians here MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR* 
were studies. Their dirt, long black hair, and fine chaptee iv. 

profiles ; their laughter and perfect self-possession ; 

and their graceful management of their canoes, I am not going to attempt to write here a 
were all very interesting to me. The panorama of description ot the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande ; 
irregular hills is very fine, and the effects of masses more than one comjpetent writer has already, done 
of illuminated and tinted vapour resting in the so. Besides,, it is impossible to understand and 
gorges were such as I could not hope to describe, follow all the movements of two armies engaged on 
Th,e blended capacity of Turner and Millais would a large front. I shall, therefore, touch only upon 
be necessary to do justice to those hills. my o\ni doings and those of luy division on that 

Neepigon Bay is the glory of Lake Superior. The day.' 
scenery "is alternately grand and beautiful, and For a long time, the battle was simply a duel of 
always solitary and silent. No bird skims these artillery. Our men, held in reserve, were drawn up 
lovely reaches of water. Thunder Capo and Silver on the slopes overlooking the town, and from this 
Islet are the great attractions of the journey. Silver point we watched with anxiety the advance of the 
Islet is the only place where there is a show of Mobiles. Considering that these were mostly young 
real enterprise; that is an Eldorado, and is, of conscripts, their marching was admirable. Making 
course, in American hands, Canadians having sold use of every bit of shelter, firing steadily, and then 
their inheritance for sixty-seven thousand dollars ! dashing forward, at the voice of their officers, they 
j Now, there is no limit to the value of the mine, soon gained ground. Constantly on the move, 
i Seventy tons a day of rock are raised, and three carrying orders now on the right, then on the left, 

I hundred will be the figure before long. Every I had not much time loft to myself. I had dis- 
I one of the Americans connected with it has made mounted, and was looking with my glass in the 
i Uiis pile,’ as the Yankees say. direction of a wood, to ascertain whether a small 

i Prince Arthur’s Landing, a fine town, a growth body of cavalry, the accoutrements of which shone 
of five years, and Fort -William, are disputing brightly through the branches, belonged to us or 
which shall he the terminus of the railway to be not, when, at the corner of a road which led to 
built fortliwith up to Red River, as part of the that point in a direct line, I saw a French general 
Pacific Railway scheme. I say both wiR be the and his staff riding quietly on, straight for it. 
terminus— one place, Fort-Wiliiam, is suitable for With a hurrah ! the cavalry, issuing from their 
unloading goods, and the other for disembarking hiding-place, were upon them. In a second, I 
passengers. ■» was in the saddle, and, spurring my horse, away I 

While here, an amusing little episode occurred, flew to the rescue. As I passed a troop of cuirassiers, 
A friend of mine, a magistrate of Toronto, had without a word, and pointing niy swai'd in the 
with him his little hoy, in whose Scotch cap there direction of the engagement, I beckoned to them 
were two eagle’s feathers. Hawkeye, one of the to follow. As I rode on, the ring of the horses’ 
chiefs, insisted on the boy removing the feathers, hoofs, the rattling of chains, and swords as they 
as nobody but himself had a right to. wear two were unsheathed, told me that I had been under- 
eagle’s feathers ; and he explained that his suhor- stood. With a joyous cheer, to auuoiince our 
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approach, away we swept along the road, first at a 
canter, then at full gallop, ‘By your right and 
your left!’ shouted the officer coiamanding the 
troop, and like a whirlwind we dashed on the 
German hussars (Hessians they were), and in a few 
minutes later we were upon them, I remember 
little of what took place. I could not say whether 
the engagement lasted long or not. There was a 
clinking of swords, some imprecations as the men 
fell from their saddles— and the enemy was gone. 

‘ Well done, men! ’ said a voice close by mo ; and, 
on turning round, I saw our commander-in-chief, 
for it was no other but he whom, we had just 
rescued from being sent as a captive into Germany. 

When I returned, the battle had made some pro- 
gress. Our skirmishers had advanced within a 
short distance of the walls of the town, and at 
every moment we expected the order for a general 
attack. We were only waiting to hear the result 
of General Billiot’s movement, Weary at inaction, 
every one asked: ‘When is our turn to come?’ 
At last it did come! At three o’clock, aides-de- 
camp were sent in all directions to warn the 
regiments that the attack was at hand. The 3d 
division was to storm the town. In breathless 
silence, we heard the general giving his last in- 
structions, Then the bug! es sounded the Gasquette* 
The word “Forward !’ was heard on all sides, and 
the division shook itself for action, with the feel- 
ings of a lion let loose from its cage, General 
S4gard in person leading the attack. 

The setting sun was shining brightly,- catching 
the points oi the bayonets, as we emerged on the 
plain that divided us from the enemy. I had been 
separated from our party, and was riding next to 
the colonel commanding me 47th of the line. In 
that regiment my former comrades had been incor- 
porated, and I was glad to be with them, to share 
their dangers once more. However short the dis- 
tance might be, it appeared as if we were never 
to reach the first houses, hidden from our view by 
the dense smoke of the German musketry. We 
were marebing steadily, notwithstanding the bad 
roads, the ditches we had to cross, and, above all, 
the storm of canister-shot poured down upon us, 
causing constant havoc in the ranks, as the ‘ Close 
in ! close in 1 ’ of the captains told us hut too well. 
With a spring, and a shout of Vive la France ! the 
regiment dashed up the first street. Every house 
had its occupant, and every window was defended 
by one or more of our enemies. The bullets 
rattled against the houses, crackling like hail- 
stones ; the noise of the small arms repercussed 
by the walls ; the roar of the guns, defending the 
barricades j the yells of the combatants, were 
deafening. The fighting at that point became 
fierce and more obstinate ; eveiy house had to be 
stormed separate^. But nothing could stop the 
Uan of our troops, and, by dint of perseverance 
and bravery, an hour after our entrance into 
Beanne-la-Eolande, the greater part of the town 
was in our hands. A barricade, at the end of one 
of the streets neftc the church, was stiU replying 
to our fire. Two companies were detached to carry 
it, and soon aftei", I saw young Boyer of my regi- 
ment planting the colours of the gallant 47th upon 
it. 

‘At length the day is onrs said our briga- 


dier, as he sent an officer to amiouuce the news to 
the geu«'al. .Fighting was still going on in some 
of the streets, but they were the parting shots of 
the Germans evacuating the town. Dai'kness had 
set in, and we were waiting for orders. By the 
glare of the burning houses — another sign of the 
retreat of the Germans, -who applied the torch and 
the petroleum freely before they left a place — I 
could see the men resting on their arms, some 
wiping the blood that trickled from their bayonets, 
qthers bandaging their wounds, or attending to a 
fallen comrade. The street was slippery with 
human blood ; and around ’the barricade against 
which I was resting, my horse having been shot 
at the beginning of the action, were piles of bodies, 
distorted by the agonies of death, nearly all of 
them killed by bayonet-thrusts. 

Suddenly, like the rumbling of the wave break- 
ing against a pebbled shore, we were conscious 
of some distant sound — a low, rumbling noise, 
that grew louder and louder, till it burst upon 
us in a monotonous hurrah I 

‘ ’Tis Billiot at last ! ’ said some one near me. 
And we all looked with breathless anxiety and 
uncertainty, for the sound did not come from 
where the 18th corps was expected. On our left, 
a dense black mass appeared like a cloud skirting 
the earth, rolling down the hill ; and by the lurid 
glare of the fires, we saw the helmets of the Ger- 
mans silently advancing on us. Here were fresh 
troops that Frederick Charles had hmied against us. 
In a second we were ready to receive them. One 
shot, then another, and the whole street was lighted 
up by the renewed conflict. Hand to hand, we .stood 
our ground against the masses, swelling every 
moment, and pressing down upon us ; the bullets 
and the bursting shells thinning our ranks as the 
scythe mows down the grass. An officer had 
started for reinforcements j but soon after he I'e- 
turned with orders to fall back. Panting and 
bleeding, exhausted and broken-hearted, wo re- 
treated, defending every inch of the ground that 
had cost us so dearly a few hours ago. As -we 
emerged from the town, we could see Mack phan- 
toms running in all directions — the Mobiles were 
giving way before .the new columns of the enemy. 
The battle won at four o’clock, was lost at six. 

On reaching the positions from which I had 
watched the first moves of that game in which we 
had just been checkmated, I heard the voice of 
General Sdgard calling upon the men to rally. I 
brought Mm the few that remained of the 47th, 
and -with some others we lay down to await the 
enemy, and stop them in their pursuit. All was 
dark around us, but in the distance the town of 
Beaune-la-Kolande was lighting up the horizon. 
All was confusion and silence, excepting the cries 
of the wounded, or the tramp of the men hurrying 
on towards the rear, or the angry calls of oflicers 
vainly tryirig to rally them. Volley after volley 
•was fired in our direction, but they passed over 
our heads. For some time we remtiined there ; we 
had no ammunition left, but we were ready to 
stand there to the last, to give time to the division 
to fail back on Boisrcommun. We could hear 
them approaching, and their heads could be seen, 
as they passed the crest of the hill, when a dozen 
shells from our right came crushing down upon 
us. It was Billiot, who at last had arrived, 
and mistaking us for the enemy, had caused two 
batteries to open fire upon us. Then we fell back 
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on the main body, and by two I was back at Belle- ' 
garde. 

A few nights after that sangiiinary battle which ' 
had ended in the defeat of the eighteenth and 
twentieth corps, I was sent on duty to onr jjosts. 
When I reached the margin of the wood which 
sheltered them from the bitter cold that had 
suddenly set in, my attention was aroused by a 
distant rumbling noise, like that of heavy carts 
moving on hard roads, coming in the direction of 
the villages occupied hy the enemy. The informa- 
tion I gathered from peasants passing through our 
lines, and the reports of parties I had sent to 
reconnoitre, confirmed my opinion that the Ger- 
mans were evacuating their positions, that they 
were changing their front, and marching towards 
Pithiviers, a town D’Aurelle was to attack the 
next day. , I hastened to the general headquarters, 
to apprise General Crouza of my discovery ; hut 
whether he •waited for instructions from the war 
minister and his major-general, M. de Freycinet, 
who, as I have stated already, commanded those 
two corps d’armee from Tours, and by telegram, 
or 'that he considered my news to he of little im- 
portance, no move to draw near the rest of the 
army of the Loire was made that night. 

The next morning, the 4th December, a date to 
be remembered, •we were awakened by the distant 
sound of artillery coming from onr left. We all 
listened, 'with the anxious feelings of men con- 
vinced that some event is taking place not far 
from them, and without their power to act any 
part in it. That sound, so deep and low, we had 
heard many times before; but on that morning, 
there was something so sad, so sinister in its 
tones, as it rolled on in the distance, waking the 
early morn with its sullen growling, it seemed 
as if it were the voice of friends calling for help 
— help which we were hindered from render- 
ing them. Long we heard it, now’ becoming 
louder and louder, advancing nearer and nearer, 
then growing fainter, till by four o’clock it died 
away, and all •was silent, leaving a stillness that 
oppressed us more than did the sounds we had 
been listening to. We felt that it had been acted 
out, and that all was over ; and no one dared to 
put the question, although mentally asked by 
each : How has it ended ? Have we lost or 
i won? 

The division had been tinder arms during the 
' whole day, expecting, nay, eagerly hoping to he 
sent to take part in the battle raging at the time ; 

! hut no orders came. Night set in ; in the distance 
we could see the glare of villages burning ; 
rumours came, no one knew how or from where, 
that -u'e had lost another battle ; and yet there 
•were no orders. Then the men, weary of a day of 
inaction, were sent back to their bivouacks. As 
I was turning in myself, I heard the gdlop of 
a horse madly ridden on the road ; a few seconds 
after, an officer halted at our door, and in a voice 
hoarse with fatigue and anguish, he asked the way 
to the general headquarters. It was a young 
officer of lancers, his face black -with powder, | 
swathed in blood-stained bandages, his uniform j 
covered with mud, his horse reeking and white 
with foam. We grouped round him, and in a few 
words he told us the sad tale of the day. It had 
been as we anticipated. Prince Frederick Charles 
had concentrated the whole of his troops on 
Pithiviers, and when D’Aurelle de Paladiues had 


attacked that place, lie had found the whole of the 
German forces there to contend against. Thus, he 
ended, speaking in .short sentences, as he couhl 
with difficulty keep on the saddle from fatigue and 
weakness: ‘We expected every moment that you 
and Billiot would come up and support us. And 
now, we have been beaten. Ghanzy did wonders ; 
our men fought like lions, at times three and four 
to one. We held our ground as long as human 
strength and courage could. What could do 
against such long odds? And now,’ lie ended 
bitterly, ‘ there is no more Army of the Loire ! 
What remains, is dispersed, fleeing in disorder 
towards Orleans. If you do not hasten, you ’ll be 
cut off!’ 

We spent that night in mortal anxiety ; we 
could not help accusing ourselves of having de- i 
serted our friends in the hour of danger. There ' 
was little sleep for any of us, and we were not I 
sorry when the bugles sounded the rUvcil, and we ' 
began our march towards Orleans. We were still ! 
in hopes that, hy hard marching, we could yet reach 
that city before the enemy, and save it from another 
occupation. A staff-officer had been sent to apprise 
D’Aurelle of our tardy approach, requesting him 
to rally his men, and to stand fast till we came. 

On reaching Point-aux-Moines, a small hamlet 
that stands at the junction of the Orleans-Pithi- 
viers and Orleans-Boiscommnn roads, we en- 
countered the head of the German columns. 
After a brisk engagement, tlie Mobiles of the 
Vosges carried the position at the point of the 
bayonet ; and whilst our division struggled to 
open a way to reach that town, General Crouza, 
afraid of being hemmed in, with the Loire on his 
flank, gave that order which lost Orleans for the 
second time. Long did we remain in our position, 
to protect the rest of the army, as it crossed the 
river ; and it was late that night when, in our turn, 
we too began our retrograde movement. 

The artillery and the heavy wagons had jire- 
ceded us to the bridge of Sully, whilst the 
infantry and cavalry passed the river over that 
of Jargeaux. This was a suspension-bridge on 
three arches ; the centre one had been destroyed, 
and again hastily mended. To avoid a crush, and 
a consequent disaster, the men were only allowed 
to pass one by one, and at a yard distant from 
each other. To insure this order being carried 
out, we had to stand at the entrance of the bridge, 
and there remain with determined vigilance, watch- 
ing that long dejile, which lasted from eight at 
night till six the next morning. For some days 
past, the snow had been thickly and steadily 
falling, and now lay nearly two feet on the 
ground ; the cold was intense — many degrees 
below zero. The wind, cutting and .sharp, .shook 
the last sere leaves' over the whitened roads ; and 
under our feet, the Loire carried slowly large 
blocks of ice, which met there, crushing each other 
with an ominous crunching and clinking sound, 
tiiat made us shudder as we looked down from 
where we stood. Bright fires were burning on the 
hills ; they had been lit to deceive the enemy. 
But they gradually died away one after the other, 
and we knew that as soon as the Germans had 
found out our stratagem, they would shell us from 
these very heights. At six, the last man had 
passed ; the bridge was blown up, and we resumed 
our march. 

Here began one of those retreats that can find 
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few parallels in the annals of war. Of what When I looked up again, all was deserted and 
happened during that long inarch from Jargeaux silent around me. The moon had come out behind 
to Bourges, I have hardly any recollection. It some inky clouds, and was sending_ forth its cold, 
■was as walking in a long continuous dream, or clear silvery rays over the vast white plains, that 
rather a hideous nightmare, from which it seemed seemed to stretch themselves out without limit on 
as if I should never wake. On we marched and both sides. Mechanically, I got up, speaking to 
marched during the day, on that frozen snow ; my poor horse, as to the only friend I had left. As 
the artillery first, then the infantry .and cavalry, in answer to my words, I heard a faint moan, and 
followed hy an interminable file of carts and wagons something low as a wdiisper caught my ear. Close 
of all sorts, ambulances crowded with sick and hy me there was a young soldier, resting on his 
wounded. Now and then the whole column came rifle, staggering at every step, 
to a sudden stand-still, caused by the breakkig- ‘Courage, friend!’ I said, passing my arm through 
dowm of a gun or a wagon. The men, silent, his, and supporting him to the best of my ability, 
listless, and miserable, their uniforms in tatters, He did not answer, hut, with a look of deep grati- 
and covered over by everything that could procure tude, allowed himself to be dragged on for a feiv 
; a particle of warmth, halted, unconscious of what paces ; then his strength failed, and he simfc on his 
was going on around them. The gun-carriage knees, begging me to leave him to his fate. Again 
mended or flirown aside, the column resumed its I raised him ; but, after a step or two, again he fell, 
march, not a word of command being given, not He was dead. On all sides — from the road, from 
a bugle sounding The bridle of my horse passed the ditches on both sides — I could see bodies half- 
through my arm, I trudged along, following the buried in the snow, stiffened by cold and death, 
general’s carriage ; wounded in the leg, he had A cold perspiration came all over me, and my feet 
been obliged, much against his will, to take to seemed riveted to the ground, as if all those out- 
this mode of conveyance. Occasionally, he would stretched hands clung to my cloak ! A shudder 
put his face at the window and give his orders. seized me, as I felt that my strength and ray senses 
At night, we reached Argent, and there we were abandoning me. Fearing to meet the same 
halted for two hours, and again we resumed our fate, trying to shut out those awful sights and 
retreat. After this, I have no clear recollection, sounds, I fled, I knew not whither, 
only faint visions of what was taking place around From this, I can recall nothing, till, awakened 
me. I remember passing through a village — D’Au- from a sound sleep, I found myself stretched oir a 
higne, I believe, they cmled it. On both sides of bed, close by a good fire, my faithful servant watch- 
the little street, there were fires lit up, and around ing over me. Through the window-panes, I could 
them gropps of soldiers of all B-rms—franc-tireurs see the first rays of the morning sun topping the 
in their once gorgeous uniforms, lancers and roofs of a large town. It was Bourges. ; and I was 
dragoons wrapped up in their white, and cuiras- told then that we had marched consecutively for 
siers in their scarlet cloaks. They exchanged no thirt3T-six hours. 

words ; and if a new arrival approached, they ^ - 

moveeV aside, to make room for him, and again fell 

into their state of torpor. If some gun passed, THE FIEST SOEROW. 

its heavy wheels crushing past close to them, Eb.-iutiful boy so still to-ni^ht : 
they scarcely noticed it and made no movement 

, to avoid them. Instinctiveh', I drew near these ui, f i 

fires, dragging my poor horse after me, and then mother, with tearful eye, 

I stood rejoicing at the delicious warmth that Patiently hoping he will not die. 

gradually penetrated into my stiffened limbs. With Oh, there is no grief so deep and clear, 

this, the feeling of duty came back, and I called None springs from the heart like a mother’s tear, 

upon the poor wemy wretches around me to get 

up and fall in. But my orders, my entreaties -nri .1 t i r 

were of no avail-all sense of discipline was gone. f ^ f ® forth, 

I remember seeing Mobiles, in groups of ten and 3oy and plenty are on the wing, 

twenty, throwing away their arms into ditches, Away to welcome the beautiful Spring, 
and making across the fields, for some farra-house.-i And clouds of light from the crystal shore 

we could see in the distance ; and there they in- Are gliding in at window and door ? 

vaded every room, every corner, from garret to ,,, ,, . t, 

cellar, seeking for warmth and rest, and piteously child 

begging for fooA And when I saw passing before *°° sin-defiled '? 

me these worn-out creatures, without arms, without Canst thou not venture thy spotless .soul 

shoes, begging for a morsel of bread at every door, "Where waves of the deepest colour roll ? 

I wondered it they were the same I had been with Nor dare to launch thy little boat, 

a few days before, so Ml of fire and spirit. Was Sweet boy, on the waters unbound afloat ? 

that the Army of the Loire 1 that army of ciikens , , . v , , , 1 , .... 

defending the sacred soil of tU country, that I had ^ with jealous care, 

read of in Qainbetta’s proclamations ? And wafted thy name on the wings of prayer; 

Gradually, I myself slackened my pace, looking Nave listened tby tones with earnest joy, 
with envy as I passed houses on the side of the And caressed thy form, my angel boy. 

road, the interior of which I could see all lighted Heaven wills it, I rise this test above, 

up as the door opened. Weary, hungry, and stiff, With the faith and the trust of a motber’.s love. 

I sat down, my horse, as wea^ and as hungry as — 

myself, resting its head on shoulder, its warm published by W. & R. (ArAMBUKs, 47 Pater^ 

breath freezing there as it stood still. Something noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbuiigii. 
must have roused me, hut I know not what. Also sold by aE Boolcsellers. 
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CHILDREN I HAVE MET. 

IN THKEB CHAETERS.— CHAMER L 

Upon a certain Christmas Eve not many years ago, 
I was in a train on the North-western Railway, 
hound for London. It is the fashion to express pity 
for persons of my mature age who are obliged to 
travel upon that festive season, when they ought to 
he ‘by rights’ in their chairs by their own hearth, 
surrounded by laughing child-faces, and looking 
forward — ^notr without some apprehension— to snap- 
dragon ; hut I did not feel any commiseration for 
myself whatever. My home ■was in town, and I 
shorrld meet there with such a loving welcome, I 
well knew, as would compensate me for any in- 
convenience of my present position. As for the 
child-faces, they indeed were not awaiting me, hut 
since I had never known such a thing, they would 
not he missed. I was content to picture to myself 
the bright glad face of her "ivlio had been my own 
true %vife for near a quarter of a century, and which, 
if not so fair, was ten times as dear to me as on the 
day on which I had beheld it first. The battle of 
life had been a hard one for me, and in my secret 
heart I believe I should have lost it had she not 
stood by my side ; for in that warfare the non- 
combatants count for much. 

Good wives are the music that pxxts man in heart, 
as the martial hand inspires the soldier ; only in 
their case it plays right on throughoxit the fight, 
now soRjiio-vv loud, but ever heard till death comes 
to txs or them. They are the hospital stalf, who 
hind tip our wounds and nurse us tenderly, when 
the battle has gone sore against us ; and they are the 
chaplains also, 'u^'ho, taking advantage of our weak- 
ness, would lead us — God bless them — ^to the skies, 
of which we have lost sight in all Miat smoke and 
turmoil. I woxxld not have said this to my Nelly 
for a kingdom — for these angels are human, after 
all — hut such xvas the thought that I entertained 
about her as the express fl.ew through the falling 
snow, which had clothed all objects with its dazz- 
ling robe, as though it were attiring earth as a bride 
for heaven. ^ 




As the day drew on — ^for my journey "w-as a long 
one — and the sunbeams faded, those bridal garments 
became those of death, and the look of the vast 
snoxv-shroud made me shiver. What would life 
become, thought I, if imj sunbeam xvere to cease, 
and I should he left alone, -without even that reflec- 
tion of it to comfort me such as the widower sees, 
or thinks he sees, in the eyes of his children 1 A 
selfish thought indeed, hut are not all our thoughts 
selfish, even when they are busied with those who 
are far dearer to us thau self itself ? If she did die, 
would the religion which I professed prove indeed a 
solace ? W oixld there he any actual consolation in the 
belief that wc should meet again where there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, and -where 
all tlie conditions of our existence must needs he 
wholly changed ? I am not a sentimental man — far 
from it ; I plume myself, with reason, upon my prac- 
tical character. To many a plain man of mature 
years and of the middle class, who has no pretensioxis 
to be considered a philosopher, such thoughts, or 
others like them, have doixhtless sometimes come 
for a brief space, to be dissipated by the first ixiaterial 
incident. The carriage passing over the points at 
the terminus, and shaking us all up a little, cut the 
thread of my slender speculations, and set me won- 
dering, as our long train hanged and clattered into 
the stiition, whether there would he a sufficiency of 
cabs to supply our needs. I had not much luggage, 
hut there was a box containing a certain Christmas 
present for my Nelly about which I was solicitous, 
and I repaired at once to the luggage-van to look 
after it. ‘ Of course, it is the last box*,’ was itpon the 
tip of xny impatient tongue, as trunks, imperials, 
and hat-boxes were poured out upon the platform, 
and ever and anon the ‘By your leave’ of the 
porter xvith his iron-wheeled harroxvmade my keen 
sense of the rights of property succumb to the care 
of life and limb ; but as it happened, I had this 
time underrated the malice of destiny; 'the box 
was not there at alL The luggage-van yawmed 
before me with nothing in it ; and xvith my heart 
full of bitterness and thoughts of action at law for 
loss of goods in transit, I turned upon my heel, and 
almost overset a little woman of five years old or so, 
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•witli a look of mstfulness- in her tear-wet eyes of | 
"blue that would have melted Herod. 

^What is it, my dear?’ inquired I, stooping my 
ear to the level of her rosebud of a mouth. 

‘ Gibhinth,’ said she^ laying her small hand upon 
my arm. 

‘ Give you what, my darling ? ’ It was plain she 
was not a beggar ; indeed, I should have used the 
phrase of a ‘ lady’s child ’ in describing her, had not 
her woM little face put all ideas of her social 
rank out of my mind. She was well and warmly 
clad, aa assorted with the snowy night, and had a 
seal-skin muff hanging round her neck, in which, 
so soon as she found she had attracted my attention, 
she replaced ^her little hands. 

‘You are Gibhinth?’ continued she, looking at 
me anxiously from top to toe, as though to dis- 
cover for herself some distinctive mark of the 
' Gibhins family. 

‘No, my dear,’ said I ; ‘I am not.’ It was im- 
possible to he angry with such a tiny creature, 
hut I certainly did not feel flattered at being taken 
for any such person. If it had been Montmorenci 
or Howard, the mistake might have been intelli- 
gible enough : hut Gibhins ! 

‘If you are not Gibhinth, where can Gibhinth 
be ? ’ continued tbe little maiden ; ‘ the Dutchman 
has been in my eyes for ever so long.’ 

' 1 had never heard the metaphor about the Dutch- 
man (who, hy-the-hye, toned out to he the Dust- 
man), hut it was evident that the poor little thing 
was sleepy and tired. The passengers had by tbis 
time all departed, and, besides the officials, there 
was no one visible beneath the roof of that ghastly 
station save myself, this little one, and a single 
cabman, who was making intermittent signs to me 
with his whip— as though he were moved by clock- 
work — that he was waiting there for my conveni- ; 
ence, and that he hoped any longer delay would he ' 
considered in the fare. A feeling began to creep | 
over me that I had done some wrong to this poor i 
little scrap in not being Gibhins, as she had ex- j 
pected, and that she had some sort of claim upon ! 
me in consequence. In vain I said to myself that i 
that ‘wouldn’t wash,’ and called up all the precepts I 
of a long and successful commercial career to justify ■ 
the great principle of non-interference. The most 
that they could do for me was to suggest my shift- 
ing the responsibility upon somebody else, and 
referring the matter to the railway officials. 

As I moved away to where ‘Inspector’s Office’ 
■was inscribed over a doorway, my small acquaint- 
ance again laid her little hand upon my wrist, not 
as a grown-up lady takes a gentleman’s arm, but 
with a certain sense of assured dependence, that ' it ' 
was impossible to ignore or to resist. 

If I was not Gibbins, that tiny pressure seemed 
to say I was iu Gibbins’s place, and the future con- ■ 
duct of affairs, so far as she was concerned, ■was no 
longer in her hands, hut mine. 

‘ Mr Inspector,’ said I, when I had found that 
officer, ‘what is the meaning of this lit^iie lady 
being aD. alone here V ' - 
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‘Well, sir, I was in hopes that you could have 
told us that,’ He took off his cap, which had a 
gold hand round it, not in my honour, as I sup- 
j>osed, but for my small coinpaiiiou to admire and 
handle (it had been, as I afterwards discovered, her 
plaything for the last six hours, in the intervals of 
his oiBcial business). ‘ We all tbought that you 
were Gibhins come at last.’ 

‘ I am nothing of the sort,’ .said I testily. ‘ I 
never saw this’ — here she loolced up from the 
cap with such an astonished gaae, caused by icy 
harsh tones, that I felt quite ashamed of myself— 
‘I say I never before set eyes upon this little 
lady in all my life.’ 

‘ I am sorry for it, sir,’ answered the inspector, 
‘ for she don’t seem to have any other friend. She 
has been here for half the day,, and more, in the 
waiting-room yonder ; and whenever a train comes 
in, out she trots, and asks for Gibhins. It’s an 
infamous shame of those who have sent a child 
like that up ou a Christmas Eve, with nobody to 
meet her, at a great station like this ; and I sliould 
like to have the whippin’ of ’em.’ 

‘Wha.t’s her name?’ inquired I, iu a whisper. 

‘Well, you had better ask her, sir ; for none of 
us can make head or tail of it ourselves.’ 

Then I stooped down, and put the -first question 
iu the Church Catechism to this poor little waif 
and stray. 

‘ What is your name ? ’ 

‘ I ’m Osey,’ replied she, looking up iu surprise 
that such an obvious fact should not be already 
known to me. 

‘She means Rosey,’ explained the inspector ; 
‘such a child as that can never pronounce her bars, 
bless you. It ’s plain to me that you ain’t a family 
man, sir.’ 

1 had once, however,- been within a very little 
of being so, and that was, in truth, the chief 
reason why I did not at once ofier tliis delicate 
human waif the shelter of our home. 

Some years ago, I had met, within a few streets 
of my own door, an ayah, an Indian nur.se, with per- 
haps the fattest child iu her arms which England 
has yet produced, and who had lost her -ivay ; 
she could understand a little English, hut could 
speak no more of it than informed me that her 
master’s name was ‘done,’ evidently Bengalee for 
Jones. As to Avliere he lived, she had no notion, 
e.xcept that it was in the direction of the setting 
sun, which for London, is a somewhat vague 
addres.s. 

She had a robe of white, which contrasted .strilc- 
ingly with her black and shining face ; she had a 
ring through her nose, of more splendour, I should 
say, than value ; and a pair of very lavishly em- 
broidered slippers turned up at the toes. Alto- 
gether, she was not a desirable person for a gentle- 
man in my line of bu.siness to he seen going about 
with, between six and seven in the afternoon, when 
his friends and neighbours are all returning from 
the City. « 

I felt at the time that she wouldn’t ‘wash/ and 
indeed it would have been no ixse if she did ; yet I 
could scarcely leave her to wander about all night 
with that enormous child ; she was very tired 
already, it was evident, although not hungry ; 
people had offered her buns, it seemed, in. great 
prolusion, and one woman had nearly killed her 
with a bottle of ginger-heer (an article I hedieve 



forbidden by tlie Hindu faith), and of the use and 
value of money she was utterly ignorant ; in short, 

I was obliged to bring her lioine, which I did, 
accompanied by a mob of about forty street-boys, 
and a policeman in the distance ; I had told Mm 
of her calamity, and he could suggest no remedy 
beyond the station-house, but the situation inter- 
ested him. 

By the sldlful cross-examination of my wife, it 
was elicited from the ayah that she had gone out 
for a walk that morning with the child, and had 
been walking ever since, probably in a circle. 

‘But Jones must be the greatest idiot in Great 
Britain,’ said I, ‘to send a nurse out with his 
child who can’t speak English, and %vho doesn’t 
know her way.’ 

‘ Perhaps he didn’t want to see either of them 
again,’ observed my wife, with dismal sagacity. 

Then I perceived what a very unwashahle 
material this article I had become responsible for 
might turn out to be : to have a strange child on 
one’s hands for life was bad enough, but to adopt a 
black woman with a ring through her nose and 
turn-up slippers ! It might be that we were about 
to entertain an angel unawares, but I am bound to 
say she didn’t look like it. 

‘I suppose she must have sheets to her bed’ 
said my wife doubtfully, when discussing the 
arrangements for the night, ^ 

‘Yes, yes ; her colour is fast enough,’ returned I 
gloomily ; ‘ she is not an Ethiopian sereuader.’ 

Not a syllable indeed did she sing or say, beyond 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and ‘Jone,’ while she remained 
under our root) which was only for twelve hours ; 
nor did the fat child open its mouth e.\;cept for 
food, which it devoured voraciously. 

After breakfast the next morning came Jones (of 
India), -whom the police had informed of the asylum 
wtiich Ms offspring had received. He swore in 
Hindustanee at the ayah, boxed the child’s ears 
for being frightened at his father’s violence, and 
then expressed his thanks to my wife (for I was 
gone to the City) ibr her ‘ injudicious hospitality.’ 

‘ I am sure your husband meant Avell,’ he was good 
enough to say, ‘ but I should have had much less 
trouble if he had left matters to the police.’ 

It was the remembrance of this liasco that made ! 
me even more practical than usual on the present I 
occasion, and caused me to hesitate in constituting 
myself ‘ Eosey’s ’ temporary guardian, 

‘ You have told me your Christian name, my 
pretty child, hut what is your surname ?’ 

‘My turname?’ It was plain that I might as 
well have asked her the explanation of the Slesvig- 
ilolstein difficulty, at that time at its acme of 
complexity. 

‘■What is your papa’s name V 

She shook her head till the golden curls fell over 
her sweet face as the summer wind scatters the 
laburnum. 

‘And mamma’s?’ 

‘ Mamina ? Me no mamma,’ answered she quietly, 
as she buttoned and unbuttoned tiie chin-strap of 
the inspector’s cap ; an indifference far more 
pathetic to behold than any tears. 

‘ But wffiere is your home, Eosey ? ’ 

‘ Home ? ’ Even that word had no meaning for 
her, it seemed; and yet her dress and manner 
shewed that she had experienced dutiful, if not 
kindly ministrations. Her unsuspecting trust and 
confidence told also the same tale. 
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■ Are you at, school, then, darling ? ’ 

‘ Et ! ’ — here she brightened up, well pleased to 
find her questioner at last intelligible — ‘me at 
took’ 

‘And where is your school, Eosey ?’ 

Here she became a laburnum again ; names and 
places were evidently not her strong point ; slie 
might have dropped from the skies themselves for 
all she knew ot) whence she came or -wMther she 
wasgoing. 

The station she had come from, the inspector 
said, was Crewe — a large manufacturing town and 
junction — so much ivas told by her ticket, and by 
the company’s luggage label upon a large box that 
had come with her, but which had otherwise no 
address. 

‘ 'What is to he done with her, Mr Inspector 1 ’ 

‘Well, the woman in charge of the waiting- 
rooms vidll look after her for the night, I daresay. 
I would take her home myself, if I had not a house 
full of brats already, though. Heaven knows, I don’t 
want to lose any of ’em. Every lady as has seek 
the child took notice of her, and gave her tarts 
and things in the refreshment-room ; but when it 
comes to taking her home with them — why, that 
is quite another matter. It ’s so few wives, aiid 
still fewer husbands, as dares to do it, you see.' 

‘Well, this is my card,’ said I ; ‘ and I will take 
her to my wife as a Christmas present. I suppose 
Mr Gihhins will turn up to-morrow morning at 
latest.’ 

‘ Well, if the worst comes to the worst, yon can 
but send her to the -work’us, you know — poor little 
innocent soul and with that he kissed lier. 

If I had not been of so practical a naMre, and 
if the regulations of the company had not for- 
bidden it, I could have almost given that inspector 
five shillings ; aS it was, I left that amount with 
him for incidental expenses — giving me early news 
of Gihbius, or %vhat not — and then I called a cab. 

‘Eosey, my dear, I shall take yon liome with- 
me,’ said I : ‘you must want rest and supper.’ 

‘But Tosey must turn too,’ said Eosey. 

‘ By aE means.’ I thought Tosey was some doll 
that .she had left in the waiting-room, and 
accompanied her thither to get it, while her box 
W'as being lifted on to the cab. 

In one of those vast and cheerless apartments 
with which railway travellers who arrive too soon, 
or too late, are so well acquainted, I found the 
woman in charge pacing up and down the place 
with a large bundle in her arms. 

‘ HuEo, missey ! ’ said she : ‘ so you have found 
your friend at last. — ^I must say, sir,’ added she, 
addressing herself to me, ‘that you have given 
me a great deal of trouble — though I don’t grudge 
it, poor little feEbw — in minding this boy i'or the 
whole afternoon. He ’s as good as gold for one of 
his years, but of course he ’s dog-tired, and ought 
to have 'been in his cot hours ago.’ 

‘ Why, what hoy is that 1 ’ inquired I, with a 
vague sense of apprehension. 

‘Dat my itty brodder Tosey,’ explained my 
small companion. ‘ Now, Tosey, turn alon : the 
coaehey-poaehey is waiting.’ 

There were two of them! Only those who have 
had twins unexpectedly presented to them, can 
picthre to themselves my feelings at that moment. 
There was, however, nothing for it hut to say with 
the pincushion — nay, with two j>incushions — 
‘Welcomej Ettle strangers.’ 
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At tlie word ‘ coachey-poacliey/ as thougli it had every one. Tosey was back in Elfland, recounting 
been an open sesame to his young affections, Tosey his adventures among mortals, accompanied by 
lield out Jiis arms to me, with a wild chuckle, at philosophic relicclions. Mot a sigli escaped them, 
the same time kicking his little legs like one not a movement stirred their tender limbs ; tlie 
learning to swim. It was a terrible moment, for snow, that was falling more thickly than, ever, 
I did not know how to handle so delicate an could not ha^'e come iwin the skies more innocent 
article ; it was as though a parlour-maid who has and pure than they were. 

never been ‘ out' before should begin with washing I had not the least doubt of the nature of their 
up a service of eggshell china ; tliough Tosey did reception from niy Nelly ; my ai^preliensions wei'e 
not look so much like the outside of the egg as the solely upon my own account. That ayah business, 
inside, jpoached. So white — ^fox the poor little soul though it had happened long ago, still rankled 
was wan and w'eary — so soft, so dimpled, so wabbly, in her memory. If she had been in my place, she 
and so warm he was, it seemed as though the would, I knew, have done exactly as I had done, 
touch of a finger would have broken him. and I should have expostulated with her upon 

He was a fair-complexioned child, like his acting upon impulse, and giving way to sptiment 
sister ; hut his eyes were a soft brown, whereas upon Christmas Eve. It is so different being phil- 
Rosey’s wei^e as blue as the sky in June ; and aathroiiic one’s-self, and bearing the inconvenience 
though, I suppose, a year younger than she, he of the philanthropy of other people, 
had a look of thought and gravity (with Avriukle.s, The astonishment of our parlour-maid upon per- 
too, everywhere) which might have become his ceiving her nuister return with these unexpected 
own grandfather. I have since had some reason guests', was such that she actually forbore to 
to believe that, in another state of existence, Tosey remark upon them, as I carried them into the 
had been king of the fairias, and that the cares of house. 

his tiny kingdom still weighed npon him; but ‘Is that you, George ?’ cried my wife’s delighted 
this is mere conjecture. He permitted himself voice from the drawing-room floor, 
great excitements, hut, having expressed his feel- ‘ I am not quite sure, my dear,' was my reply ; 
ings, sank always into a state of philosophic reflec- for indeed I had by this time begun, to mitertain 
tion, as though to examine whether or no they had suspicions of my own identity ; ‘ you had better 
been justifiecl. Thus, on catching sight of the cab- come down and see.’ 

horse, he cried ‘Jee-jee,’ and jerked himself so ‘Ah! you nice old darling, that is to look at 
violently in ray arms that I thought for the the Christinas present you wrote about, I hioiv/ 
moment we had both fallen backwards; then ‘Well, no,' said I; ‘that is gone astray '(I had 
immediately afterwards he became stolid, silent, up to then forgotten all about that unhappy box) ; 
and statuesque. I seized upon this opportunity ‘ but I have broimht you two others instead.' 
to place him on the hack-seat of the vehicle, where ‘You dear, ddightlul, generous-—— Oh, my 
I could have my eye on him, and where, being goodne.ss, whose children have you got there 
wedged in by his sister and her multitudinous ‘Gibhins’s.’ 

wraps, I thought he would keep his equilibrium. For the moment, that answer proved sufHcient, 
This, however — although throughout the catas- for Eosey and Tosey had both opened those masked 
trophe he preserved his gravity — was by no means batteries, their wondering eyes, and, silenced by 
the case, for no sooner did the wheels begin to their unexpected fire, my wife could only gasp, 
move, than both of the children fell forward, and gaze from one to the other, 
knocking my open purse out of my hand, from ‘ Mum— mum— mum — mum,’ ejaculated Tosey 

' which I had just been paying the waiting-woman, very rapidly, with the air of a discoverer. 

and scattering its contents upon the flour of the ‘ Why, he takes me for his mamma, I do declare !’ 
cab, which, as usual, had as many holes as a continued Nelly with enforced admiration, as slie 
cullender. What was the precise extent of my folded him in her arms. ‘ And are you his sister, 
pecuniary I0.SS, I never ventured to calculate, hut my pretty dear?' 

certainly I did something to realise the dream of ‘ Et.’ This monosyllable was elongated and dwelt 
Dick Whittington' in paving the neighbourhood of upon with conscious pride. ‘ Me and Tosey is 
Euston Square with gold. sitter and brudder.’ 

Property, however (except in the eye of the law), ‘ But where on earth are their parents ? Where 
is of le.ss consequence than life, and all my energies did you pick them up, and 'why did you bring 
were directed to preserve iny fellow-travellers, them home 1 ' 

Fortunately, they were so wrapped in clothing, ‘ They were left at the station, and never called 
that they could scarcely have been hurt — ^unless for,’ explained I ; ‘ and since there was no sleeping 
theyihad fallen on their faces, which they did not, accommodation for them in the waiting-room-^ 
hut quite the reverse — ^had they dropped from the -which must, moreover,' he rather a lonely place for 
top of St Paul’s ; hut for the rest ot the journey a nursery after business hours — since it was snow- 
I placed one on one of my knees, and one on the ing hard ; and being Christmas Eve, when, above 
other, held them each with one arm as well, all times, little children should be had in roniem- 
Tliere is a famous picture (not the least like me, hrance ’ 

however) called ,the First Cradle, which accurately ‘ Jane, bring fsome tea and cake as soon as you 
represents my position in the four-wheel ; nor did can get it,’ interrupted my wife ; ‘ and tell Eliza- 
I dare to change it even by a hair’s-hreadth, for in beth to get the spare room ready. She had better 
a second or two both of my little friends had fallen sleep with the poor little dears, for they are too 
asleep, and it was clear by their sweet faces that it young to be left alone, and, of course, it -will only 
would have been a crime to wake them. Eosey be for one night.’ 

was away in Paradise, where the only idolatry is ‘ Of course,’ said I cheerflrlly ; ‘ Gibhins is cer- 
baby-worship— the Peris were handing her about tain to turn up in the morning, just as Mr Jones 
from one to the other, and she had a smile for did.’ 
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!My object was to dxaw a deduction from experi- 
ence that might inspire confidence in these young 
persons being taken off our hands, of which in 
reality I by no means felt assured ; but I had made 
a mistake in mentioning Jones of Bengal. 

‘We shall doubtless get no thanks for whatever 
we do,’ remarked my wife tartly, at the same time 
taking off Eosey’s mnltitudinons wraps wdth tender 
solicitude. ‘ I have no patience with wretches who 
leave their little children alone and friendless in 
the great waste of London. I wonder where they 
expect to go to.’ 

* Yes, and where they expect their children to 
go to,’ reioined I. ‘ However, it isn’t Rosey’s 
fault, nor Tosey’s.’ 

If the children had looked beautiful in their 
furs and wn-aps, they appeared still more attractive 
now that they were in their under-garmeirts, which 
shewed their grace of movement. Rosey’s limbs were 
very slender, hut she climbed actively enough 
into the chair that had been set for her at the tea- 
table, though not before she had seen Tosey’s more 
plump proportions already seated in his. It was 
plain that she still considered him under her 
charge and conduct. When my wife cut her a 
slice of cake, she passed it on to her brother, and 
broke it into small pieces, for him, as one. breaks 
bread to feed the birds ; nor, while attending to 
his physical comforts, did she neglept his manners, 

‘ What does Tosey say ? ’ inquired she, ‘ to the lady 
who gives him cake ? ’ 

Tosey stared at her in shocked surprise. Could 
she not see that he was eating ?— indulging in the 
only occupation in which (as she must he aware) 
he took, at present any satisfaction? Nay, even 
upon the lowest ground, who could be expected to 
reply to abstract questions, who has his mouth 
quite full of currant cake ? Again she appealed 
to his sense of politeness, and this time he trans- 
ferred his eyes from her fair face to the central 
ornament of the ceiling, at which he stared, and 
continued to stare (though eating all the time) with 
an intensity that riveted our own attention also. 

‘ Now wliat does Tosey say when ho is dood, and 
has had his cake 1 ’ repeated the other, more per- 
suasively even thjm before. 

‘ Moa ’ (more). 

At this my wife burst out laughing, and threw 
her arms about his neck. ‘ Did you ever hear 
such a sensible child,’ cried she, ‘ to say More 
instead of Ta? Why, it’s human nature in a 
nut-shelL’ It was one form of human nature, no 
doubt 5 but it Avas another— though, alas, one not 
so much dwelt upon by the theologians — to see 
Rosey’s unselfish solicitude for Tosey’s comfort, as 
though a nightingale should take a wren under 
its Aving, and' tend it. And the Avren acknoAvledged 
her loA'ing service. Tosey declined the offer of my 
Avifo’s assistance to descend li’om his chair, with a 
certain austere calmnes.?. ‘ You mean Avell, I have 
no doubt, my good Avoman,’ his manner seemed to 
say ; ‘ but this honour is reserved for another : it 
pleases her, and I am disposed to please her, w’hen 
there is no temptation to do otherAvjse.’ So Rosey’s 
outstretclied arms received him, after his repast ; 
and in their loving hold he instantly fell aSleep, 
like a despot gorged Avith Avine and meat, in the 
embrace of some iaAmured slave. My Avife carried 
him to bed herself ; Avhile Elizabeth carried Rosey, 
a burden scarcely heavier than he — her blue eyes 
heaA’y Avith sleep, her golden hair streaming be- 


hind her like a sheaf of stars. The painter who 
dreAV Jacob’s Ladder Avith the angels ascending it, 
must have seen some such spectacle as that, I 
think, on his oAvn stairs at home. 


THE WAYERLEY DRAMAS. 

CoMPAEATiVELY fcAT persons now living can re- 
member the excitement caused by the appearance 
of a new, fiction by the author of Waverky. Cir- 
culating libraries were besieged by their cu.stomers, 
eager to be favoured Avith an early perusal of the 
new book. In some libraries, each A’-olume Avas 
divided and bound in two portions ; and at Bath 
and other fashionable places of the period, they 
Avere sometimes split into three parts to facilitate 
reading. The Avriter remembers seeing, in a Scot- 
tish provincial town, the novel of Gw^ Manneriiig 
bound in portions of a hundred pages, each of 
Avhich, at that time (1832), was lent to read at the 
price of tAAmpence per night. It consisted in all of 
ten parts, the reading of which, at the price named, 
cost one shilling and eightpence ; and the feat of 
perusal, in a case Ave personally knoAv of, Avas 
achieved, not in ten nights, hut in a gallop of 
eight hours ! When the Leith smack Avliich carried 
these literary treasures to London arrived in the 
Thames, no matter that it might be midnight, or 
that it might be Sunday evening, the London 
agents of the Edinburgh publishers Avere ou the 
alert, and had porters and vehicles in readiness to 
carry off the treasures to the ‘ Roav,’ or to ‘ SO 
Cheapside,’ AA'here— the books being, as it is techni- 
cally called, in ‘ quires ’ — the bookbinders were in 
readiness to perform their work, so that in a A.'ery 
feAv hours copies Avere on the way by coach and 
wagon to all parts of the country. 

A good story is related apropos of the ‘ quires,’ 
Avhieh has never yet, so far as we know, appeared 
in print. A nobleman, living in a rather inaccess- 
ible part of England, bad sent up his valet to 
London expressly to procure for himself and 
guests the new Scottish novel, Avhich was expected 
to reach the great metropolis by the day the coach 
set out for the toA\m in Lincolnshire Avhich Avas 
nearest the gentleman’s residence. The valet, 
having a friend in Messrs Hurst and Robinson’s 
Avareliouse, Avas assured that he Avould obtain an 
^ early copy. Unfortunately, the smack did not 
' arrive till the next coach-day, and only cast anchor 
in the Thames three hours before the starting of 
the vehicle. A copy of the novel could not be 
bound in time ; and the valet, determined not to 
lose other two days, would not AA^ait, but^ set off at 
once with his master’s copy of the Avork in quires, 
intending to haA^e it hound by the local binder of 
the toAvn near the country-seat of his lordship. A 
gig, hoAvever, Avas in Avaiting at the iiin fur the 
arrival of the messenger, Avith a message for him to 
return home at once, as the book Avas eagerly 
waited for. No sooner did he reach his destination, 
than the packet Avas impatiently opened ; but AA'lien 
the condition of the book Avas seen, till Avere em- 
barrassed : it was comprised in unfolded sheets, 
and no one knew what to do Avith them I The 
robbers’ cave Avithout the ‘ Open sesame’ of All 
Baba was not a greater cause of chagrin than the 
possession of a Waverle5'' novel which could not b(3 
read. The sheets Avere greedily seized, hoAvever, 
hy the guests staying in the house ; but, as a 
matter of course, they found it rather difficult to 
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I get tliroTigli them. At length, a yoxing lady, a nearly so well liked as in London. The Edinburgh 
daughter of the house, by much studying and audience is the most critical in the kingdom. Both 
examining of the pages, and after having dissected Dandie Dinmont and Dominie Sampson became 
j a sheet or two into leaves, discovered howto fold great favourites, and Meg Merrilies was remarkably 
i them ; and in the library, sheet by sheet properly well personated. Sir Walter, wlien this drama, or 
! folded, this young gentlewoman handed the novel rather, as it ought properly to he called, senii- 
i to a gentleman, who, cutting open the leaves, opera, was announced, made a juke of the subject 
! read aloud the story for the pleasure of the com- by saying he had been ‘Terry-iicd.’ The great 
i pany. author enjoyed the play very much himselij as 

i It was not liltely that such a rich q^uarry as the he also did Eoh Boy, and indeed all the series of 
i Waverley novels and romances would be long the Waverley dramas as they were produced, 
j neglected by the London dramatists. Theatrical About the time of their production, he had begun 
i managers knew very well that the great mass of to take considerable interest in local dramatic 
! the population could not afford either to buy the affairs, having not only bought a share in tlie 
I new novels, or even subscribe to an expensive Edinburgh Theatre-royal, hut become one. of tlie 
library, and that, therefore, dramatic versions of trustees of the building. Moreover, his friend, 
these popular stories would be sure to draw large James Baliantyne, -was a dramatic critic, and luul 
audiences to their houses. So, after a time, as soon an excellent knowledge of the stage-literature of 
as a new novel by the author of Waverley was the time, as well as of how it should he acted ; 
published, and on some occasions even before that and John Baliantyne being personally acquainted 
event took place, the story was produced with all with all the performers, great and small, often 
advantages of scenery and correct costume, both invited them to his house, so that the Great Uu- 
upon the metropolitan and provincial stages. The known had opportunities of seeing all Iho dra- 
Waverley drama W'hich has attained by far the matic celebrities who came to the Modern Athens ; 
. largest share of popularity is uudouhtodly Eoh Eoy, besides, the chief actors and actresses were in those 
but the first of the novels to- he dramatised was days received in the best society of the city. 

Guy Manneriny. It was prepared for tlie London The Edinburgh theatre, in the early days of the 
stage by the ‘ingenious comedian,' Mr Daniel Waverley dramas, was under the management of 
Terrjq^ a personal friend of the author, and a rather Mr Henry Sidclons, a son of the great actres.s, 
i celebrated actor of the period, in sxich parts as- whom Sir Walter was instrumental in bringing to 
Lord Ogleby and Six Peter Teazle. kH Terry was Scotland. He was succeeded by Mr W. H. Murray, 
quite fitted to he a coinpanion even to .Sir Walter his brother-in-law, who was a great personal 
Scott, as he was a man of good culture, skilled in favourite, and much petted by the author of 
the old literature of the drama, and possessed of Waverley. 

artistic taste and antiquaiian knowledge of a high Mr Terry, who ultimately became lessee of the 
order. With reference to the play of Guy Man- Adelphi Theatre in London, and %vho was sup- 
mriny, it is said that the great novelist had himself ported by Sir Walter in this enterprise to the 
a finger in the pie_ of its production, and that he extent of one thousand five hundred pounds, had 
gave both good advice and jnactical aid in its con- become most useful to his great patron. Whilst 
structiom It is certain, at all events, that he con- the building of Abbotsford, the great novelist’s 
tributed to it the song of the Lullahy, and, as he ‘romance in stone and lime,’ was going forwai'd, a 
was at that time the ‘ Clreat Unknown,’ it was sug- constant stream of correspondence "was carried on. 

f steel that the secret of the authorship of the Terry had named his first-hom, a son, after the 
averley Hovels might he untimeously developed lord of Abbotsford ; and was so fond of the great 
by means of the song. Sir Walter, however, was man, that he actually took the greatest amount of 
of a diffexpt opinion, or rather he thought that pains to imitate his handwriting ! In fact, his 
the' two things would not he put together. ‘ I am hero-worship knew no hounds. The comedian did 
afraid,’ he -wrote to Terry, ‘ I am in a scrape about not rest satisfied with his edition of Guy Mannering, 
the song, and that of my own making; for, as it hut, in course of time, adapted to the stage one or 
never occurred to me that there was aixy thing odd two of Sir Walter’s other novels, in particular the 
in my ^svriting two or three verses for you, which Heart of Mid-LotMan, which, however, being more 
have no connection with the novel, I was at no hyTcrry than by the author of IFawrfey, wasacom- 
pains to disowm them.’ The song in question is parative failure. The reading class of those days, 
the' one beginning: who had the -words of the novels strong in their 

t . meiuorv, found it intolerable that the language of 

Thy sire is a Imi^ht • ^ should be tampered with for the pnr- 

Thy mother a'lady° ’ illustration. It was de rigueur in the 

So lovely and bno-ht, adaptations of the period to hold to the language 

' of the author, and, in consequence, the edition of 

As the Great Unknown could not see how fathering the Heart of Mid-Lothian which wais produced at 
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lias been oftener performed tban all the other 
Waverley dramas put togethei’, Mr Terry, at the 
time when this play was produced, was the stage- 
nianager of Go%'eiit Garden Theatre, and assisted 
very much in the arrangement of the drama, in 
consultation, doubtless, with Sir Walter, who was 
prodigal of suck help. Mr Terry himself wrote 
several of the songs and laments which are inter- 
polated, some of wliicli are now omitted during 
the performance. Mr Liston the comedian played 
the part of Bailie Nicol Jarvic — a part wdiich was 
made a great feature of the play — very lamely, so 
far as the speaking of the Scotch was performed, 
hlr Murray of the Ediuhurgh theatre did not pro- 
<luce the drama of Rob Roy till a considerable time 
after it had been first performed at Covent Garden. 
It was phtyed, indeed, in the north of Scotland at . 
Aberdeen," Berth, and Dundee, long before it was j 
jilaced upon the stage of the Modern Athens. Mr 
Gorl^et Ryder, of the Aberdeen theatrical circuit, 
made a great sensation througliout the Scottisli 
jirovincial towns by his excellent performance of 
the hold outlaw ; and the gentleman who played 
the Bailie also made a great hit ; some playgoers 
thought him superior to Mackay, whom the author 
of the novels praised highly for his delineation 
of the part. The performer of the Bailie just 
■ alluded to had been a Glasgow compositor, but 
; falling ill love with Miss Mullindar, the daughter 
, f of a strolling manager, he took to the stage, and 
made a great hit in the part of the Glasgow magis- 
trate, which he performed more than two hun- 
dred times ill the north of Scotland. Rob Roy was 
a favourite play all over Scotland both in theatre, 
hall, and barn. In one of Ryder’s playbills, the 
announcement was made, many years ago, ‘ that 
Rob Roy would he played for the thousandth 
time ! ’ Between February 15, 1819, and March 14, 
1837, Rob Roy was played in the Theatre-royal, 
Edinburgh, two hundred and eighty-five times ; 
and diuing the thirty-seven years which have 
elapsed since that period, it will have been played 
ill the Edinburgh theatre at least double that 
Slumber of times ; although Mr Murray the mana- 
ger, w'hen Mr Mackay retired from public lile on 
April 25, 1848, and hade farewell to the footlights, 
which' he did, of course, in his favourite part of 
, the Bailie, announced that the play would then 
he ' performed for the last time in Ediuhurgh ! ’ 
This announcement was, of course, speedily con- 
tradicted. It svas a piece of Mr Murray’s senti- 
mentalism. On the occasion of his leave-taking, 
Mr Mackay alluded in feeling terms to all the 
kindnesses shewn him by Sir Walter Scott ; ‘ Had 
lie never vvritten, I never should have been noticed 
as an actor ; it is to the pen of the mighty dead I 
owe my tlieatrical reputation.’ So said Mr Mackay, 
As shewing the popularity of the Waverley dramas, 
it may he stated that, during the winter season 
of 1822-23, they were performed upon no less 
than eighty-three occasions in the Edinburgh 
theatre I 

Reverting for a moment to London, it may be 
mentioned that the original Rob Roy of the Covent 
(harden stage was the afterwards celebrated trage- 
dian, Mr W. C. Macready, who was then seeking 
$ fame on the London boards ; the Diana Vernon 
was Miss Stephens ; and Mrs Egerton enacted 
Helen M‘Gregor, the outlaw’s wife"^ Mr Mackay 
peribmied the Bailie for a few nights in London ; 
but coming after the caricature version of Liston, 


and speaking the real Scotch Doric, he was not | 
very successful, although lus acting was imdoubt- ' 
edly most excellent, and he was ivarmly recom- 
mended to many friends by liis illustrious patron. 

When Sir Walter Scott first saw' the play of 
Rob Roy performed, he was very much pleased 
with the acting of the Bailie, and, "as a compliment 
to the performer, sent him, in his character of 
Jedediah, an honorarium of live pounds, by way of 
securing a ticket in the centre of the pit for his 
next benefit. Rob Roy w'as the play which George 
lY. elected to see performed oii his visit to Edin- 
burgh ill 1822, Avlien, as may he expected, the 
theatre was crowded to suffocation. His Majesty, 
we are told in Lockhart’s of enjoyed 
the play exceedingli’-. The various ‘ points ’ were 
quickly aiiprehended by both liia Majesty and the 
audience. Captain Thornton’s speecji, as may well 
be supposed on such an occasion, brought down 
the house : ‘I know how to die for my error, with- 
out disgracing the king I servo or the country that 
gave me birth.’ The captain was impersonated by 
Mr W, H. Murray, who acted as manager for his 
sister, Mrs Henry Siddons. The hero was en- 
acted by Mr .1, W. Cole, then known profession- 
ally as Mr Calcraft, afterwards manager of the 
Theatre-royal, Dublin, and long associated with 
the management of Mr Charles Kean, and also an 
adapter to the stage of some of tlie Waverley 
novels. Since these palmy days, Bob Roy has 
been ‘ revived’ over and over again both in_ Eng- 
lish and Scottish theatres. It has been played* with 
horses and without horses ; and all kinds of start- 
ling effects have been introduced, such as real-water 
scenes, and scenes with ‘ real smoke ’ coming from 
the chimney of the huts in the clachau of Aberfoyle. 
All the would-be great actors of their day have 
essayed to play the part of the outlaw, whilst not a 
few comedians have been successful in delineating 
the Bailie, the Dougal Creature, and others of the 
male characters. We have seen the part of Rob 
Roy played on the English provincial stage by a 
person wdio wore the kilt over his trousers ! 

We proceed now to a brief resime of the other 
Waverley dramas. The first production of the author 
was not dramatised till the year 1824, when it was 
brought out on the Edinburgh stage by Mr Calcraft, 
the then leading actor, Dibdiu’s Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, -which has already been alluded to, proved 
very successful. It -^vas -written and produced -with 
meat speed ; the novel was read, and the play 
dramatised and produced with all appropriateness 
within a ijeriod of fifteen days! Tlie Antiquary 
W’as brought out at Covent Garden on the 25th of 
January 1820. It was another ‘ Terry-fication,’ the 
adapter playing Lord Glenallan ; w’hilst to Liston 
W’as intrusted the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
and it is no disparagement to the illustrious deline- 
ator of Paul Pry to say that the jfiurt as acted by 
him -u’as a gross caricature. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor and Old Mortality were both dramatised by Mr 
Calcraft. The Fortunes of Niyel, a version of which 
was lately produced by Mr Andrew Halliday at 
Drury Lane Theatre, -was originally dramatised by 
Mr W. H. Murray, w’ho was the author of several 
other highly successful pieces. Ivanhoe, when 
produced as a dramatic spectacle, was very suc- 
cessful ; and in turn nearly the whole of Sir W alter’s 
novels and romances have been produced on the 
stage ; one or tw’o of them, indeed, have become 
classic operas, and are frequently performed in the 
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Italian operas, jjarticularly Lucia, di LammerTnoor, I 
by Donizetti. 

It was anticipated, from the great strecess which 
attended the dramatic versions of the Waverley 
novels, that Scott might himself be persuaded to 
write for the stage ; but, although he wrote the 
dramatic sketch of Halidon, Iliil, which brought 
him, from Messrs Constable & Go., the handsome 
sum of one thousaird pounds, he shrank from 
trjdng his fortune on the hoards, except hy means 
of an occasional * Torry-fication.’ In a letter to 
Soirthey he says : ‘ To write for lowj ill-informed, 
and conceited actors, whom yon must please, for your 
success is necessarily at their mercy, I cannot away 
with/ He said this in the face of the Waverley 
(bamas having rained golden showers on all the 
theatres, London and provincial, and especially on 
the theatre which he knew best, the Theatre-royal, 
Edinburgh, Although he was told that tlie dram- 
atist of Ivanhoe had pocketed from three to four 
hundred hy his work, he declined to interfere, and 
so the Waverley dramas were left to flourish on 
their own merits. And they did flourish : they 
called into existence a new body of actors. Pre- 
vious to the era of the Waverley novels, there were 
few plays on the stage that req^uired Scotch in its 
purity. The Gentle t^hepherd, by Allan Eamsay, 
and the Man of the JVorld, were about all that 
were current. The tragedy of Douglas did not 
require any Scotch actor. In concluding this 
sketch of the Waverley dramas, it may he men- 
tioned, that it was at a dinner of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund that Sir Walter Scott first made 
a formal coufession of being the author of the 
Waverley novels. 


THE BLOSSOMIHCr OF AH ALOE. 

CHAriKR XXIII.— Cyril’s coloxsl. 

Hpos' some natures, the influence of external 
objects and the effect of change are marked and 
rapid ; though tliose natures are not, therefore, 
necessarily shallow or inconstant. Their suscep- 
tibility to influence belongs to their facility of 
observation and versatility of intelligence, rather 
than to fickleness of heart. Upon others, change 
of scene and surroundings has but little etiect, 
beyond its unconscious, involuntary, physical 
action ; the centre of thought is not disturbed, the 
current of feeling flows on in an unaltered channel. 
David Meryyn’s nature was of the latter category. 
A world might have unrolled itself before his gaze, 
and though that gaze would not have been unin- 
telligent, the steadfastness of his thoughts, the 
concentration of his memory, would not have been 
lessened. He was by no means a brilliant man, 
intellectually, but he had intelligence of a clear, 
active, and reflective order, and a particularly 
diligent mind, knowing accurately its own range, 
and never idle within "it, A leading ‘ note ’ of his 
moral nature was its steadfastness, whence came 
his piinctual,_ simple discharge of^all duties, and 
also his capacity for cherishing a deep and abiding 
sorrow for the early lost love’ of Ids youth. 

David Mervyn went out to India with the regi- 
ment into which he had exchanged, shortly before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny- of 1857, which ap- 
palled the United Kingdom, and changed the 
governing system of our Indian Empire,' Through- 
out the whole of the stern repression, of . the 


revolt, and tlie reprisals, wdiich, when it w'as 
over, stained the English rule in Hindustan, he 
served gallantly ; hut he was not xevy popular 
with the authorities who enjoined tho.se reprisals. 
He stood high, how’ever, in the esteem of the really 
great men of that terrible period, who, being both 
humane and just, regarded with horror the cruelties 
W'hich were perpetrated, and with disgust the 
falsehoods which -were invented to justify them to 
the far-off English people, roused to terror and 
fury by reports as false as any of the hdlcUns, 
repugnant to our British ‘ moral sense,’ by which 
the French government and the French pre.ss 
deceived the French people in 1870. When the 
troubles had subsided, and the work of reorganisa- 
tion had begun, David, -whose health had not 
suffered either from the service or the ciinuite, 
took no leave ; he did not want to go horae._ 

The flavour had gone utterly out of his life, 
and he was not unwilling or impatient that it 
should be so. That the gray of evening should 
have fallen upon his mid- day, he did not resent, 
or wonder at ; had not the dust and the darkness 
hidden away his beautiful darling in her noontide 
beauty and love ? Was she to die, having given 
him all her life of loveliness and devotion, and 
was he to be angry because there was a pain in 
his heart, and a void into which his eyes gazej, 
aching wdiile they looked listlessly ; because, 
without her, joy had become a dead thing, music 
had no more melody, and the hours were meted 
out with a dull sameness, modified by neither 
hope nor fear, and never hurried hy heartbeats I 
The strong sweet draughts of love were no more 
for his drinking ; the golden bowl which her fair 
hands had held to his lips had fallen from them, 
and was broken ; and those fair hands were meekly 
folded in silence for evermore— in silence which 
dwelt around his heart. Should he not submit 
to it, even welcome it ? Would she have ever 
broken it, had such silence come to her instead, 
from his grave ? The answer was ready — the mere 
dread of it, the all-sufficient agony of it, had killed 
Lucy. He was content to be sorro-vvful, and, in 
all things outside his profes-sional duties, to' have 
assumed the attitude of a spectator thus long 
before his time. 

The secrecy of his marriage, it.s short duration — ■ 
the quiet hidden romance of the episode which 
had been so brief^ in comparison with its incalcu- 
lable importance — the utter passing away of ife, 
leaving no trace on the life of any human being 
except himself — the shutting of it up in his own 
breast, Lucy’s name being never spoken hy any 
lips: all this made David Mervyn cheriish the 
hitter-sweet memory more fondly and closely. 
The veil of time interposed itsedf very, very slowly 
between him and the beautiful face and form, 
which had at -first haunted liim. almost cruelly, 
appealing to him for that pity for the early dead, 
to which the lurking paganism in ns all nev(;r 
fails to respond ; as well as torturing him with 
the pain of parting and loss. However slowly 
it may fall, thai: veil doc.s come down, with 
merciful inevitability, and it drew itself gradually 
.across David’s mental vision. But it was a veil cif 
slight and silvern texture, and the soft sweet 
light came stealing through it from afar, lambent, 
and -welcome : it -was no thick curtain of oblivion, 
with a gra-Ye on one side, and the business and 
pleasure of life on the other. Griidually the 
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linage of his young wife became like the dim, 
vision of an angel seen in a dream, and hovering 
ever vithin the horizon of his memory, tortured 
liim no more. Gradually, the grievous cha-stening 
liore fruit of sweetness ; and David knew how 
that sacred love had purified his heart, leaving 
it an empty shrine indeed, but fragrant of incense, 
■wherein no base idol could ever set itself up to 
command a false worship. 

If but few incidents marked the lives of those 
whom David Mervyn had left in Scotland, fewer 
still broke the ordinary routine of his own life. 
Lady Mervyn had never again mentioned the 
subject of marriage to him. During his stay at 
Barrholme, before he went to India, he had asked 
her whether she did not think it would be better, 
for the sake of all concerned, to put him in full 
possession of the facts respecting the property. 
She had nothing, he added, to fear from ojiposition 
on his part, to any plans or proceedings ■ of hers. 
To this, Lady Mervyn — whom he found strangely 
altered^ — much of her old imperiousness having 
disappeared — but still cold and restrained in her 
intercourse with him — assented, and she admitted 
him to a confidence as complete as any confidence 
of the sort ever is. It was sufficient for the 
mother and the son to discuss results ; they avoided 
causes, by mutual implied consent, never making 
any reference to Sir Alexander. The business 
conference concluded with so earnest and affection- 
ate an expression, on David’s part, of his sense of 
his mother’s ability, care, and self-denial, during 
her long and painful administration of the family 
affairs, that for a moment Lady Mervyn was 
tempted to remind her son that he had still 
power to put an end to all embarrassment, and 
retrieve all the losses and follies of the past, by 
marriage. She was tempted to recur to her old 
arguments about Anne Cairnes, and to reinforce 
them with her conviction that Anne was still un- 
married for his sake. But she looked at him, 
before speaking, and then she refrained, fortu- 
nately, With David’s departure, his mother’s last 
hopes on this subject vanished. The only thing 
to be>expected, she thought, was, that if he should 
‘get over’ his grief for Lucy, he would marry some 
other penniless girl, ‘ out there,’ of less objection- 
able position; ‘every one knows,’ thought Lady 
Mervyn, ‘ what Indian marriages are.’ 

Gleaii}’-, for every reason, the best thing David 
could do VMS to remain in India, his health being 
good, and his work interesting. He went home on 
leave, when his father died, but it was only to 
replace his mother in full possession and authority 
at Barrholme, and afterwards make a short con- 
tinental toui*. This time, he walked past the house 
in the row at Hammersiuith, but he did not go in. 
The Berlin shop was still in existence ; and no 
doubt the first-floor was still let as lodgings, for, 
as he passed the house in returning, the door 
opened, and a nursemaid pushed a perambulator, 
with a chubby child in it, on to the footpath, 
grazing David’s shins in the process. He visited 
the grave in Kensington chunjhjmrd too, but it 
brought him no keener, closer realisation. His 
Lucy had been, for a long time now, to his calmer, 
less earthly vision, not there, but risen. He was 
in London when the Exhibition of 1862 closed ; 

. afterwards he went abroad, and did not revisit 
j England, hut started on his return journey from 
Marseilles in the spring of 1863. Beviewing the 


incidents and the experiences of his ‘ leave,’ he was 
surprised to find how little they had affected him, 
with how little emotion he had revisited his home, 
with what moderate regret he had quitted it ; how 
his vividness and keenness of feeling had declined. 

Lucy’s death, and the fever at Scutari, and the 
experiences of the IMutiny, had, he supposed, used 
up all the power of emotion, all the sensitiveness 
that was in him, and left him a mere common- 
place soldier. How changed everything was at 
Barrholme ! His father dead, his mother an old 
woman almost ; her well-preserved looks all gone, 
her hair white— -there was a good deal of gray in 
his own— and her active ways laid aside. Poor 
Mr Cairnes too — David was sorry for Mr Cairnes — 
who was so kindly and happy, "helpful, good, and 
posperous a person, that one could not think of 
him as among those to whom deatj^i comes duly, 
or welcome, but rather as an unkind, almost an 
unreasonable surprise. David missed him from 
the Tors, and hardly cared for the place, though 
his sister and her children were so often there 
with Gordon Grseme’s relatives. And Anne, who 
would have supposed that Anne could be so 
altered ; could have become so handsome ? David 
did not remember ever to have thought Anne 
handsome when she 'was a girl. But she was in- 
disputably handsome now, a most graceful, refined, 
sweet, and impressive woman. Why had she not 
married ? David’s mind never recurred to the old 
remembrance, which he had denounced as coxcomb- 
ical, and of which he was genuinely ashamed. He 
answered his own question by supposing that she 
had never loved ; and then he fell to making a 
comparison of their respective fates : his, who had 
loyed and lost ; hers, who had never loved at all. 
Of course there was a shiftin» crowd of remem- 
brances of people, places, and incidents before Ids 
mind, and for the most part he was not sorry to be 
done with them ; but he recurred to these for some 
time, until they were merged iu the routine of 
his militaiy life, its duties and associations. 

It was not unnatural that the death of his child 
should have made but little additional impres- 
sion on David’s mind. The news of it reached 
him before he had begun to rally ever so slightly 
from the shock of Lucy’s death, and the two had 
merged into one great waste of calamity. After- 
wards, he had hardly thought of the mother and 
the child separately, he had never pictured to 
himself the different aspect his life might have 
borne had his little daughter lived. It was at the ' 
Tors — as Victoria Lodge was again openly called, 
IMiss Cairnes not objecting — that David had a 
vision of the child as she might have been. He 
was walking with his sister through the shrub- 
beries which divided the Tors from Barrholme, 
and they were talking of her numerous little 
brood. The two elder children marched gravely iu 
advance of their mother and their uncle, with a 
highly deceitful aspect of amity and accord, the 
stipulated condition of this privileged promenade. 

‘ How fast Marion grows,’ said her mother ; * she 
is taller for her age than Sasha.’ 

‘ What is her age T 

‘ She will he seven in August.’ 

‘AndSasha?’ 

‘Why, David, you surely liave not forgotten ! 
He was born on the anniversary of my wedding- 
day — in ’54, while you were in the Crimea.’ 

David looked at the children — tall, fine, noble- 
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loolting creatures they were, with perfect health 
aud untamed spirits ; and the curtain was lifted 
from before the past. His sister’s^ wedding-day, 
nine years ago, had been that of his only child’s 
birth. The day, every hour of it, leapetl out of 
oblivion, and confronted him. How brief the 
little life had been, and yet how full of meaning, 
and of consolation to the young mother, who had 
so nearly paid for it with her own ! Nothing could 
be more eoinmonplaee tban the incident, than the 
, words which had struck the chord of association ; 
j yet, with what a keen pang it gave out its answering 
sound ! If his Lucy’s child had lived, she would 
have been now a tall girl of nine years old, fair 
and blue-eyed like her Toeautiful mother, no doubt, 
and merry, rejoicing in life, like those children 
before his eyes. And his sister-talking to him 
with the pleasant -wisdom, the full happiness of 
her matronly content — if she could have divined 
the vision which her w'ords had conjured up ! It 
w’as not disjuissed immediately. That night, as 
David paced the rocky platform, in the moonlight, 
smoking his cigar, lie thought more of the dead 
baby than he had ever thought before, and he 
remembered the -words of his mother’s letter — 


was put aivay among his papers, and he had not 
looked at it for years — in which she told him that 
-tie child had followed the mother to the Better 


Land. ‘ I had made the best arrangement in iny 
power,’ wrote Lady Mervyn, ‘ for the dear child’s 
welfare ; had procured a mo.st respectable and 
capable nurse for her, and had every reason to 
hope a-nd believe that she -would thrive. In every 
respect, except that of bringing her to Barrholiue — 
an exception already explained — I am co-nvinced I 
had carried out all you could have wished. But it 
-was not to be, my dear David ; and in a little 
time, you will be consoled for what is so frequent 
an occurrence, the death of so young a child.’ He 
had never kno-vvn, never asked any particulars ; 
he had taken it for granted that the child had 
died in London, and had been buried in Lucy’s 
grave. Nothing had been said on either point by 
Mrs Perris, in the letter in which she referred to 
the child’s death, and -which, as it happened, -^vas 
so worded as not to convey the fact that she had 
only heard of the death from Lady Mervyn, but 
had no personal knowledge of the circumstances. 
All this Sir David Mervyn remembered, and for 
the first time he felt a wdsh to break the silence 
so long maintained between his mother and him- 
self. But the -wish passed away with the reflection 
that only pain could come to both out of any re- 
vival of the past, and that it would desecrate the 
long unspoken name of his loved Lucy to utter it 
where it might possibly arouse a spirit of con- 
tention;' 

With David’s return to India, having succeeded 
to his hereditary title, and fortune, such as it was, 
it might well be supposed that liis persistent 
indiilerence to female charms would have been 
regarded with increased surprise and displeasure. 
But it -was not so. The famous experiences of 
William Dobbin were not repeated in his person. 
No Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, aided and abetted by 
a sister-in-law of the vigour and pertinacity of the 
immortal Peggy, danced - at him, sang at him, 
talked at him, or tried to ‘finish’ him. with a pink 
satin gown. Sir David Mervyn was popular 
cnoi^gh among women, although tnose of the senti- 
mental order — not quite extinct in' the sixth decade 


of this century — did not consider him, ‘ interesting,’ 
and no one ever propounded an unrequited attacli- 
ment as the solution of the problem, ‘Why Sir 
David Mervjm does not marry P But his manners, 
though pleasant, were perfectly even ; no wo'man 
—except, indeed, she was old, or in any kind of 
trouble, or snubbed by the other women — ever 
obtained the least advantage over any other woman 
in the way of uncommon or significant attention 
from Sir David. It was pcjrhaps expected at the 
‘ station ’ that he would marry during his leave, 
and either not return at all, dr .bring out a Lady 
Mervyn with him ; but the surprise occasioned by 
his not doing so was very moderate ; and when he 
came back, there was no more expectation nor dis- 
appointment among the young ladies and their 
friends than there had been before. Teii years in 
India is a longer period, in some social senses, than 
ten years anywhere else, and before they had ex- 
pired, David began to feel strangely old. He had 
seen so much mutation in the lives of others, his 
own life standing so still the while. The young 
ladies -who bad been a little surprised that Captain 
Mervyn’s attetitions -were so very general, when lie 
went out to India ten years belbre, had all married, so 
long ago, that they had already sent home consign- 
ments of pale children to the care of grandraotliers 
and aunts, or other guardians. The succession 
crop of young ladies, who, -ivhen Sir David returned 
from his leave, thought it -would be very nice to be 
Lady Mervyn, but promptly discovered that there 
was no use in thinking about it, had all married 
sufliciently long ago to have a supply of children 
in process of becoming sufficiently pale for export- 
ation. But these latter would not be ‘consign- 
ments,’ for the regiment was going home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.— SIR DAVID’S SUBAMERH-. 


One year before this happy period, there had 
ome a new interest into Sir David Morvyn’s life. 


A very fine young fellow, one Cyril Westland, had 
come "out, specially recommended to Sir David, 
to join the regiment. He knew all about Barr- 
holme, had been there quite lately ; his cousin 
Anne had her Scotch place on her hands again, he 
hoped she was not going to let it any more ; and 
he could give Sir David quite the latest new'S of 
everybody : from Lady Mervyn and Mrs Qrmme, 
to James Thompson and the dogs, old friends of 
Ills, but with -^I'horn Sir David could hardly hare 
been acquainted, except indeed Help, the collie, an 
animal illustrious in the annals of the county, and 
of whom Cyril reported that, like a sensible fello-iv, 
at his time of life, he was turning lazy. 

The high spirits of Cyril, his frank amiability, 
his enthusiastic freshness of mind, had an im- 
mense attraction for Sir David — an attraction, with 
the qualities of a relief also. The young man’s 
company was like fresh air -which came across -well- 
known gardens, and brought with it tlieir familiar 
"fragrance ; and thenceforth Sir David acknow- 
ledged to himself that he should he very glad to 
get home. To hie young subaltern, just joined, 
who had come out with an extravagant outfit, and 
a great deal too much money to spend, the simple 
soldierly ways of the colonel were a useful lesson, 
and Sir .David, a distinguished Crimean and Mutiny 
man, was a fitting object fur tlie hero-worship of 
which he was capable ; for to this extent Cyril was 
behind his age ; he could feel those exploded 
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sentimentSj admiration, and respect. Oyril "waa i 
twenty, Sir David was forty ; respective ages 
wlaicli hardly coalesce in general, hat these two i 
soon became genuine friends. From Cyril West- 
land’s talk, Sir David learned over again the life he , 
had for so long almost forgotten, and grew once more 
familiar with the home he had so long been absent | 
from. Cyril was acquainted with every nook of, 
Barrholme ; of which he developed to its owner j 
many unsuspected resources, hedges where wonder- j 
ful walking-sticks might he cut, ditches, or 'dikes,’ j 
as he called tJiem — ^priding himself on following the , 
colloquial customs of the country — perfectly do- i 
lightful to jump j otter-haunts, caverns among the 
rocks along the coast, which he had evidently | 
explored at the imminent risk of his life ; and 
many other delights too numerous to mention. ; 
Cyril and the Graemes were great allies, and he 
could tell the colonel all about Die young folk — ; 
how Sasha had a first-rate head for figures ; and 
Marion w^as such a jolly little girl, a perfect little 
lady, you know, nothing hoydenish about her, hut 
she could ride, and walk— good, honest uphill and 
downhill walks — ^better than any girl in the low- 
lands, or, inde(3d, Cyril believed, in the world. 
With, details of this sort, Cyril was wont to diver- 
sify the more serious talks betw'cen himself and 
his superior officer. 

'The adopted son of his old friend Anne 
Cairnes.’ Thus Marion Grseme 'had introduced 
Cyril to her brother, who had merely a vague 
reco.llectiQn that a sister of the dear old friend of 
his boyhood, Anne’s mother, had come home to 
England, before be went to India, bringing a 
child with her. He congratulated Aune upon her 
adopted son, as he wrote to Marion, speaking of 
him in such warm words of praise that Marion 
sent the letter on to Anne, and told her to keep it, 
for the pleasure and encouragement of herself ami 
Mrs Westland. But Anne preserved it, solely for 
her own pleasure and encouragement ; firstly, 
for a thoroughly feminine reason best known to 
herself; and secondly, because she would not by 
any means have liked Mrs Westland to know the 
appellation that Marion had bestowed upon Cyril. . 
Her aunt would, she was aware, be well content 
with the heirship to her possessions which the term 
‘ adopted son ’ implied ; but she knew that Mrs 
Westland would violently resent the ignoring of 
herself and of her own rights which lurked 
invidiously within it. She was as exacting a 
mother as she was negligent, and she had an unfor- 
tunate temper, ready to imagine a slight in every- 
thing, and to distort the merest inadvertence into 
a deliberate injury. Therefore, Anne, in answer- 
ing Marion’s letter, deprecated the employment of 
this phrase, playfully reminding Marion that Cyril, 
like Dolly Varden, possessed an 'own and only 
mother,’ and expressing most gratefully her sense 
of Sir David’s kindness to her cousin Cyril. 
Whereupon, Marion Gi'ijeme, to saA’-e herself the 
trouble of rewriting this explanation to her brother, 
sent him Anne’s letter, Avhich Sir David preser\’-ed, 
for no better reason tbau tbty;, though be bad 
knoAvn her for ,so many years, be had never 
chanced to see a letter of hers before, and the 
letters of a AAmman with any character at all 
are always characteristic. 

Cyril Westland \Aaas always ready to talk of his 
Cousin Anne ; and, though Bromley Park was not 
to be compared for a mbinent to the Tors, nor for 
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half a moment to Barrholme, it had much to re- 
commend it to the favour of this intelligent young 
critic, whose judgment was, at all events, founded 
on a thorough and exhaustive knoAAiedge of the 
subject in question. The grounds Avere nothing, 
merely ornamental gardens ' and that ; ’ and the 
house, though very handsome ('Fitted up Avith 
every, modem invention and conA’’euieuce knoAvn 
to civilisation, up to yesterday, Avith orders to go 
on improA'ing from this morning ; for that ’s Anne’s 
way,’ was Cyril’s flippant description), AA-as too 
new to he very interesting. It awas rather blank 
and commonplace, he hold, to begin the history of 
a house one’s-self; not to he able to read, or to 
imagine any of it already AAnitten on the Avails ; 
to have no store of ghosts or traditions. He 
delighted in old houses in Avhich ghosts and tra- 
ditions lurked, such, for instance,^ as Barrholme; 
there must be lots of secrets hidden there. Sir 
David supposed that Miss Cairnes liked Bromley 
Park better than the Tors, as she lived there so 
much more. His supposition set Cyril off on the 
theme of his Cousin Anne’s virtues and perfections. 

‘ She thinks so much more of other people than 
she thinks of herself,’ he said, 'that she would 
live at Bromley Avhether or no. It is quite 
Avonderful how active she is in doing good ; more 
active than most people in amusing themselves. 
And so quiet about it too. The monument she 
has put up to her father’s memory is an alms- 
house ; though, hy-the-bye, she does not like it to 
be called so ; and there is not a charitable institu- 
tion in Manchester Avhich she does not help to 
some extent, unless it’s a bigoted one, bullying 
people about their religious opinions, before it 
sujtplies their bodily Avants. Cousin Anne hates 
that kind of thing,’ 

‘So I should think,’ said Sir .David, 'from what 
I remember of her. You AA'ere with her a good 
deal, no doubt?’ 

' Whenever I could he. She is capital company ; 
and — I suppose you knoAV, colonel, that I owe 
everything I have in the world to her V 

‘ No,’ said Sir David ; ‘ I did not know that.’ 

Then C^-ril Westland told Sir David all about 
it ; very simply but amply acknowledging his 
oAvn good-fortune. He did not, hoAvever, say any- 
thing Avhich implied a belief that he should be 
Anne’s sole heir— of AA’-hich Marion Grmine appeared 
to be convinced — and Sir David said : ‘ Bromley 
Park and the Tors Avill both be yours iu time, no 
doubt?’ 

‘ I suppose so, if Cousin Anne does not m.arry. 
But I don’t see Avhj’- every one should feel so 
perfectly certain that she never aauII many. It is 
quite a settled thing, it seems— tliough she never 
said anything to me about it herself Don’t you 
think it is very absurd, colonel, to take it for 
granted, at her ago? You know her age, don’t 
you?’ 

'I ought to know it, but I have forgotten. 
SomeAvhere iu the thirties, I tliink.’ 

' She is thirty-three. And suclx a handsome 
AA'cman ! They all go on as if she was fifty ; and I 
neA’'er heard anybedy say she had ever had a notion 
of marrying anybody, or anybody had ever had a 
notion of marrying her. The peojjle about call, 
her Madam Cairnes ; and instead of being a single 
AA’-oman Avith lots of money, and accountable to 
nobody, sbe puts so many duties Axpou licirself, 
that she might be the little Avoinan who lived in a 
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slioe, and had a large and troublesome family to 
provide, for.’ 

‘ I fcliink you’re safe to be the eldest son, at all 
events,’ said" Sir David Mervyn, with a smile. 

This conversation took place soon after Cyril’s 
t arrival, and before Sir David wrote that letter 
which came into Anne’s keeping. It was like the 
revival of an old accjuaintarice, which had been 
dropped through the action of time and distance. 
Thenceforth, Sir David often heard of Anne, and 
Anne often heard of Sir David. 

A year later, the regiment came home. Cyril 
Westland went at once to Bromley Park, where 
he found his mother on one of her rare visits to 
her niece. JIrs Westland had ‘worn well’ — she 
was the sort of woman to wear well, being in easy 
circumstances, and not susceptible to ‘worry’ on 
account of othej people. She had disposed advan- 
tageously of the house at Ha.stings, some years 
previously, and established herself in London, 
where she had succeeded in finding a ‘sphere,’ 
wherein she received all the homage due to her 
position as a colonel’s widow, free from encum- 
brances. She and her niece saw little of each other, 
by common consent ; and Mrs Westland had the 
pleasixre at once of despising Anne’s way of life, 
as ‘ thoroughly provincial,’ and regarding it with 
satiafactioii as a guarantee of there being ‘ all the 
more for Cyril’ She had <iuite made up her mind 
on the point of his inheritance. The young man 
returned in perfect health, looking bright, brown, 
vigorous, and handsome. He was full of ‘the 
colonel’ If he had not done any of the foolish 
things fellows do in India, it was — thanks to the 
colonel. If he had kept straight, had not over- 
drawn his allowance, had learned to be ashamed 
of dandyism and ‘haw-liaw-ishness if he was 
cured to some e.vtent of that tijie Britannic in- 
solence of which he had had a fair share ; if 
he had learned that a slight knowledge of the 
coimtry and the liistory of its people might advan- 
tageously replace the swaggering contempt for both, 
which is the natural accompaniment of profound 
ignorance : all those w'ere — thanks to the colonel. 
Cyril was not far from thinking that of all the good 
things which he owed to his Cousin Anne, the 
friend.ship of Sir David Mervyn was the most 
valuable. 

It was very provoking, Cyril protested, that 
Anne and his mother should not have an earlier 
opportunity of beholding this incomparable colonel. 
Bat so it was, and it could not be helped. Sir 
David had merely waited to fulfil the military 
formalities attendant upon the bringing home of 
his regiment in splendid order from Indian service, 
before — ^taught by the experience of his former 
‘ leave’ — ^he resorted to a mild European climate, 
as a preparative for Barrholme, Lady Mervyn, 
Mr and Mrs Grscme, and the elder children 
met Sir David in London; and his sister and 
brother-in-law went abroad with him, for the 
winter and spring. Lady Mervyn returned to 
Barrholme, and Cyril hoped Anne would come 
up to Scotland for a good bit of his leave. He 
had given the colonel a pressing invitation to 
Bromley Park, on his return to England ; he knew 
he might ; he knew Cousin- Anne would be de- 
lighted to see him ; and the colonel had said that 
he would most certainly avail himself of it, 

‘So that,’ said Cjuil, in conclusion of an ani- 
mated discourse, ‘ if you don’t see him in Scotland 


when he comes back, you are sure to see him here, 
— ^What’s the matter with you, Anne ? You don’t 
seem to hear what I’m saying to you. You’re 
not half glad.’ 

‘ 0 ye.s, I am ; I ’m a great deal more than 
half glad. It is a very long time since I met Sir 
David Mervyn.’ 

‘ So he told me. He said he had only had a 
glimpse of you when he came home in ’G1 — you 
were abroad when he arrived, and he went abroad 
before you came home— so that he merely saw 
you for a few days at the fag-end of his time, when 
you staid at Nutwood with Mrs Graeme. The 
Tors was let then. That’s correct, isn’t it V 

‘Quite correct. Sir David remembers the cir- 
cumstances accurately.’ 


CUEIOSITIES OF FEENCH PAWN- 
B POKING. 

Three is perhaps no subject that give.? rise to 
such loud complaint in the literature of the 
middle ages as the wickedness of usurers, or, as 
they were then called, Jews or Lombards. The 
need for money, and the desire for undue interest, 
were in constant opposition to each other ; and on 
the part of the lenders, it could he called by no 
other name than skilful robbery. They demanded 
a hundred and twenty per cent, per annum, 
besides the fixed charges for commission and 
writings. 

It was an Italian monk, who, horrified by the 
misery which he witnessed, in 1463 preached on 
the subject, and moved his auditors to subscribe a 
sum of money with which to endow an institution 
where goods might be pledged, and where the 
intere.st charged should be very small, or even 
nothing. The work was to be a charitable one ; thus 
it was called the mont-de-piete. These institutions 
were widely e.stablished, to the great indignation of 
tbe usurers ; and the quarrel became so serious, that 
it needed the decision of a council of the church to 
make them legal; after which their continuance 
was assured. As regards Paris, they were finally, 
after many vicissitudes, taken in hand by the 
government in 1777, and immediately became a 
flourishing and most valuable resource. 

The early capital was furnished from the general 
fund for hospitals, and the profits are always paid 
to the charities of the city ; but now it is some- 
thing like a savings-bank, for it receives small 
sums from any one who is willing to lend upon its 
security, for Avhich interest is paid at from three 
to five per cent. There is the central office, and 
twenty-four minor ones in diflereiit parts of the 
city, and, to avoid embarrassment, there arc always 
two departments : in the first, jewellery and 
small valuable article.s are pawned ; and in the 
second, every diveffiity of good.s. It is not, how- 
ever, the object of this paper to describe the way 
in which it is managed, since l\f. du Camp’s work 
gives every information on that point, but rather 
to point out the peculiarities of its clients. 

•It may be generally supposed tliat the work of 
the luont-de-piete would be much increased when 
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for a good draw ; tlio studeuts manage it at tile 
holidays ; and the workmen at the end of the fort- 
night, when the wages are paid. 

The really indigent classes go very little to this 
huge pawn-shop, a fact which was proved during 
the late war. When our country, moved hy the 
sufferings of the people during the blockade, sent 
over money to assist them, a sum of eight hundred 
pounds was specially devoted to release the tools 
of the workmen, who were supjjosed to have 
pledged them during such a time of misery. The 
managers of the mont-de-piete made this known 
as widely as possible ; for the warehouses contained 
above a million articles, and how far -would that 
small subscription go when the sum-total was so 
great ? Yet it proved to be much more than was 
needed, for they were only asked to release two 
thousand tools, and above two lumdtfed pounds -w’ere 
left to apply to other purposes. If real misery had 
pledged its goods at the mont-de-piete, no doubt it 
w'ould have made its appearance, but most of the 
clients were quite able to redeem their goods when 
brighter days dawned. 

it is not wonderful tliat a certain class of thieves 
try to draw some advantage by pledging the articles 
they steal. The police have frequent communiccV 
tions with the administrators : when a theft is 
discovered, a description of the stolen goods is sent, 
and search is at once made in the books. The 
thieves are generally juvenile ones, for the adepts 
have their regular receivers. Sometimes those who 
pledge are in a high social position. About fifteen 
years ago, before the decree was passed limiting 
the sum borrowed to ten thousand francs, a ladjr of 
title, belonging to some of the most illustrious 
families in Eraiice, pledged in one day some sets of 
new jew'els to the amount of fifty thousand francs,^ 
Soon after, the managers were lauch surprised to'' 
hear from the police, not believing that any one of 
so high a rank could be implicated in a nefarious 
transaction. It -was, hmvever, the case ; -iising her 
owu name, which gave confidence to the jewellers, 
she had got the gems on credit, and immediately 
pawned them. The creditors, jvhen tired of wait- 
ing for their money, and suspecting the truth, 
aiiplied to the police for a search. _3Sfo doubt was 
possible. Numbers of persons of high rank inter- 
fered in the affair, hoping to hush it up ; but the 
lady had no more money, having quickly spent 
what she had got, and her family refused to pay it 
for her. Justice had to be called in : when the 
affair was arrested as if by enchantment. The 
prefect of police had spoken of it to the Emperor, 
who gave a cheque to pay for the articles and return 
them to the real owners. The most curious part 
of the affair was, that the Emperor, deceived by the 
name, thought he was saving from disgrace tlie 
wife of a man who was in strong opposition to his 
government. . 

Sometimes there is a more tragical end to such 
adventures. Some years ago, it seemed quite cer- 
tain that forged pawn-tickets, bearing every mark 
of authenticity, were sold to shopkeepers, who could 
not find 'a trace of the thing they demanded when 
they applied for it. Strict examination proved 
that the clerks were not to blame. The police at 
last fixed on an individual who led a respectable 
life outwardly, held an important office, and seemed 
to be above suspicion. It appeared that, under a 
plausible excuse, be bad the entrSe into several of 
the offices belonging to the mont-de-inete, that he 


a commercial crisis takes place, when the work- 
men are in want, or politics disarrange the ordinary 
course of events. Nothing of the kind : it is the 
banker of all the little shopkeepers and trades 
ill Paris, and its surest and most numerous cus- 
tomers want money when they can turn it over 
most quickly. January and July are the times 
when the greatest activity takes place ; and also 
during the month of December, when the makers 
of toys and fancy articles are preparing for 
opening their stalls on the Boulevards for those 
who purchase New-year’s gifts. They bring 
everything of value -which is not wanted imme- 
diately, and pledge it ,* and with the money they 
receive, purchase the materials for making the- 
tasteful boxes, toys, and sweetmeats which prove 
so attractive to the thousands -who crowd the 
Boulevards during tlie three days’ sale. When 
this is ended, the articles are taken out of the 
office with great punctuality during the first fort- 
night in January. 

The masters who can only keep two or three 
workmen, and those who possess a small capital, 
lend to the mont-de-piete when a bill falls due, 
or the time arrives for renewing a patent. They 
do not generally pledge their watches, clothes, or 
jewellery, but the work they have done, which 
accounts for the immense quantity, amounting to a 
sixth of the whole, of new goods in the warehouses. 
Many pledge the materials given by one customer 
in order to finish the work ordered by another. 
A dressmaker, for instance, receives a piece of silk 
for a dress ; she is finishing another which re- 

S uires the trimming, for which she cannot pay ; 

le first piece goes to the mont-de-piete, and with 
the money she buys the fringe and buttons 
required, takes the dress home, and with the pay- 
ment of her bill releases the other. A very ad- 
vantageous arrangement, as persons closely pressed 
for capital can still pursue their calling. 

A much less valued portion of pledgers are the 
gamesters, who, in order to pay a debt of honour, 
lay their hands on the diamonds of their wives or 
other relations. Sometimes it proves a perilous 
path, and leads to disagreeable discoveries. A young 
man, who was a stranger in Paris, lost a large sum 
at play ; his sister consented to his taking her 
diamonds to pledge. He paid his debt, but de- 
manded his revenge, and lost again. ^ Not knowing 
where to turn, he sold his pawn-ticket to a low 
broker, who took out the jewels without delay, 
and parted with them to a young man on the point 
of marriage. In a little time, the sister demanded 
her ornaments, and the brother, having been more 
fortunate, wished to redeem them, but did not 
know where to find them. After much trouble- 
some search, they discovered a celebrated jeweller, 
into whose hands they had been put to reset, and by 
whom the old setting had been broken to pieces. 
Plappily, the two parties came to an amicable 
arrangement, or justice would have intervened to 
know why a pledge-ticket had been sold when the 
articles did not belong to the vendor. Another 
class of customers is formed by players, students, 
or drunken workmen, who familiarly call it ‘going 
to my anntj’ when they require money to go to the 
theatre, to put off the time of their examinations, 
or to spend Saint-Monday. The pledges are re- 
leased very irregularly by actors, who have to wait 
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■was kno-vvit by two different names,, and had three 
homes. He was arrested, led before the magistrate, 
■where he denied any evil intention ; but seizing 
a moment %vhen he wms unobserved, he drew a 
pair of compasses from his handkerchief, and 
stabbed himself to the heart. 

There are t-ivo kinds of sharpers against which the 
officials have to defend themselves very carefully. 
The first are a clas.s of dealers in jewellery, very 
prndont tradesmen, and difficult to find out in a 
fault, who go by the name of cliinmrs^ a word 
meaning to iucrease fraudulently the apparent 
value of goods. They detach from a real gold 
chain, -which is made of links fastened together, 


chain, -which is made of links fastened together, 
the ring or part on which the hall mark is to he 
■found, 'and fit it to a copper chain of the same 
description, doubly gilt. 


'he chain is then sullied, 


to give it the appearance of age, and taken to the 
office to pawn. The 


valuing clerk sees the stamp, 
believes lie has a gold chain, and gives a sum repre- 
senting ten times its value. The chincur accepts it, 
gives a false name, shews false papers of identity, 
and sells the pawn -ticket. When the yearly 
auction comes round, the fraud is sometimes dis- 
covered; then the valuing cashiers arc hound to 
pay the difference. Sometimes this is very serious : 
there is a story that some false gold-lace cost them 
more than twelve hundred pounds. These rogues 
als'o pour boiling lead into hollow parts of the 
mounting of ornaments, to give them greater 
■weight: they ■will even imitate the government 
stamp. One of them is q^uite a genius in his way, 
and is styled the King of Chineurs ; hut he has 
never been caught in the act. Hothing is accepted 
from him at the offices ; that, however, is unim- 
portant, as he employs four underlings, who do the 
^. ■work by proxy. 

This kind of fraud is by no mean.s confined to 
jewellery : mattresses are filled -with the sea--weed 
called varech, and coated witli wool ; calico is 
glazed and calendered by a certain qjroeess which 
gives it the appearance of the best Irish linen ; 
clocks are sold without the works ; and it -would be 
impossible to enumerate all the things they adult- 
erate, This class robs the mont-de-piet6 ; the 
other kind of sharpers rob the merchants and 
wholesale dealers, and make it their receiving- 
house. Thus the hand-loom weaver takes away 
a part of the silk, linen, or -u’-ool which is given 
him to make up, yet returns full weight, by making 
it very damp in a cellar, or rubbing it on a . pre- 
paration w’hich adds to the -weight. The w'orking- 
jewellens abstract some of the gold ; the shopmen 
cut off a few yards from their masters’ stock. The 
heads of houses complain bitterly, and demand 
that no new or unmade wares should be taken in 
pledge ; but the government considers that they 
should watch over their own clerks and men, as it 
would ruin many small capitalists had they no 
place where they could borrow orf their new goods. 

Thoxigh there are sold at the auctions a consid- 
erable number of pieces of dresses measuring from 
fourteen to sixteen yards, it must not be supposed 
that these have all been stolen. Many persons 
wishing to make a present to a woman, give her a 
dress, not liking to offer money. She prefers the 
latter; pledges the dress,- and leaves it to be sold 
by auction. Thus it w'ould be disadvantageous to 
the general public to refuse new goods. And the 
officials are not often deceived; they have the|r eye 
always on siwpected persons, and -thus greatly assist 


the police by giving information of robbery as -well 
as crime. Closely watching slippery customers, 
they never interfci'c witli the hone.sfc one.s, to whom 
they assure by their organisation the most perfect 
secrecy and discretion. 

The articles pledged are obliged to be kept for 
thirteen months ; but fourteen is the usual tinie, 


and, if desired by the owners, a longer period than 


that. They are always informed of the sale by 
letter; addling that, in the case of a lonus being 
obtained over what was given at the time of l>Iodg- 
ing, that money -will be placed to tbe credit of the 
borrower fox three years, after which it will be paid 
over to the charities of Paris. There arc three 
auction sales daily at the different offices. The lots 
are arranged so that the dealers know when to 
attend, Monday is set apart for oruax-nents and 
books ; Wednesday, for rich stuffs and shawls ; 
Eriday, for diamonds, jewellery, and watches, 
which are daily brought to the mont-de-piete in 
numbers varying from ten to twelve thousand, 
amounting at the end of the year to about forty 
tons. On the other days the miscellaneous goods 
are disposed of. The saleroom is an immense 
rotunda, -with a horse-shoe table in the middle. 
At the outside, the public are seated ; and inside, 
the auctioneer and his officials. Anything may be 
withdrawn by the owner at the last moment, before 
the blow of the hammer. Of ixbout three hundred 
and fifty lots sold daily, six or seven are saved in 
artimlo mortis. 

The same people generally attend these sales ; 
the ladies appearing on a Wednesday, in addition 
to the dealei-s in toilets, who are jixclges of lace, 
cachemeres,and suchthing.s; ■whilst on End ay, about 
one o’clock, the buyers are of a decidedly Jewish 
cast of coLintenaxice, such as know how to value a 
diamond to the hundredth part of a carat. Any 
stranger who comes for a bargxiin will find himself 
outwitted ; the old habitues are in league together, 
and bid high. On Monday morning, the Auver- 
gnats, who are the menders of pans and tins, appear, 
becaxxse all that kind of material is disposed of; 
they are succeeded by the dealer in old book.?, -who 
has his stall on the quays or in the neighbourhood 
of the schools. Diamonds, -watches, silver and 
plated goods, fetch a high price ; other things are 
absolxxtely disdained, and go for next to nothing. 
Tlic dresses, which are very numerous, have not 
the miserable appearance that might be expected ; 
many are elegant, having been pawned by some 
actress or lover of balls. It is curious how fond 
some owner, s are of renewing their pawn-tickets for 
the same thing. There was an ixmbrella -which 
gained great celebrity, having been thus renewed 
for forty-seven years in succession ; it was hung 
against a wall, and clothed from handle to point 
with the paper-tickets like scales. One of the 
functionaries at length took pity on it, ])aicl the 
ixioney, and sent it to the rightful owner, who, lar 
from being grateful, -went into a passion, and 
declared that he was not an object of charity. A. 


■white calico exptainJias been in pawn since 1823, 
-Iiv( 


upon -vvhich thirty-live francs have been paid- 
seven times its value, as five francs were originally 
lent upon it. A bronze leg of a statue may be 
seen ; it has been sent to enable the sculptor to finish 
the whole. There exi,st many lieroes who have 
passed through the mont-de-piete limb by limb 
before standing on their pedestal in public squares. 
Teu or twelve mattresses will be broxight in at the 



SAILOES’ HOMES. 


a boarding-school who giving up the advantages of his birth and position 
c Extb-officos there were in. sociefcyj, and coming to reside in the remote east 
eight hundred of these of London, where the bxxilding is situated, in. order 
. , . , , that he might devote himself more exclusively to 

ul institution borrows, the work. 

onSt hS SeavonS ^ the good work was not siifrered to droii with 
int money-lenders. It Captain Elliot’s death. Many others, both, in the 
h to say that usury no profession and out of it, came forward to help it on, 
love of gain is always Amongst others, Admiral Sir William Hall took 
But the administration up the cause with especial energy ; and many years’ 
ery skilfully combined experience has now established the success of the 
ame time to the public undertaking, and proved its I’-alue. We recently 
remures combmtvigi- ^ the Home, and can testify to its 

uiscill'^ito bowers atmnpmente, and the perfect ntanner in 

dess clerks who when it is adaj)ted to the purpose for which it was 

1 cautious how they are instituted. One peculiar feature In the intomcal 
us storerooms they will construction is, that instead of the large dormitories 
which we usually meet with in similar institutions, 

we find here long rows of little separate apart- 

„ raents, each of the inmates being allotted a small 

HOMES. cabin big enough to contain his chest and ‘ kit,’ 

u from 'worldly experi- in addition to a clean and comfortable bed. This 
ortion of a sailor’s life makes Jack feel quite at home, and as though he 
laturally tend to make board ship ; an illusion which is still 

-.lod further increased by the forest oi masts which he 

pled agents of various his window, overlooking the London, 

his. hard-earned wages, dining-hall, four wholesome and 

money, his clothes, his eubstantial meals are furnished in the course of the 
ossesses — it would he day ; and below-stairs is a ‘ bar,’ where beer and ale 
— uudrugged — are supplied to those who desire them, 
of this prodigious evil, ’ as well as tea and coiiee. A comfortable reading- 
itioii to which seamen room, well supplied with magazines and periodicals, 

“ want of some respect whites the seamen to a profitable disposal of some 
ich tbev might resort spare time which hangs so heavy on their 

1 i ^ hands while ashore ; and for those less stucliouslv ^ 

they might he .secure disposed there is a Mlliard-table-on which we .saw 
ed some friends ot the a couple of. tars playing a very good game— and 
ivant A distinguished several bagatelle boards and other amusements, 
itain Elliot, conceived There are baths and wash-houses and a barber’s 
mses for the reception shop on the premises, and by no means least, there 
ut comfortable accom- is an outfitter’s shop, where Jack can supply him- 
id at moderate charrres an entire ‘ kit,’ at fair pricesj without 

any other possessions being imposed iipon by the clealera who usu^^^^^^ 
able site wns spnirpd ^ harvest out of him. The prmciplo of the 

‘ T T\ 1 1 institution, is to afibrd its inmates the opportunity 

melon Do Js, where a pi-oviding themselves with everything they re^ 
h, under , the name of quire while on land, ivithout being exposed to the 
appiy what was needed, rapacity or dishonesty of tho.se who are only seek- 
ened, and its existence iiig to take aelvantage of their simplicity. The 
rriving in the London moderate charge made by the establishment to 
,0 avail themselves of hoarders for all these advantages is only^ fifteen 
dily the success of the sliillingsaweekformen ; and eighteen-aud-sixpence 
bv tbp TmiYibPT? wlip for officers, who mess in a different room. But 
111 Increased acooni- peAapstlic greatest ol aU tire adranteges 
, , . , „„ 1 , by the Home is in taking charge of the seamen s 

d supplied, ihe build- ^ouey for them, and preventing their being robbed 
' contain five hundred or cajoled out of it. Its authorities receive the men’s 
uarter of a million sea- wages, and keep an account ■with them, investing 
is institution since its their money in the savings-bank, or remitting it 
the success, which has when required. Some idea of the benefit of this 
lonc^'ption. A bust of system maybe formed from the following statistics, 
priately placed in the supplied by the treasurer—namely, that during 
Iding which he founded, 

. ’ since the opening of the Home, upwards of two 

_s to he remembered as sterling have been paid into the hank, 

lend, .hroiu the hrst -^ithouf the intervention of this institution, the 
L -the idea of the Home, greater part of this money would doubtless have 
ninated by sickness and found its way into the hands of ‘ crimps,’ and 
’cat object of his life, their confederates, the low lodging-house keepers. 
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It is satisfactory to l)e informed that tliese have 
diminished considerably in number since the open- 
ing of the Home, and are known to complain that 
their occupation is no longer so lucrative as it was. 
The original Home in London was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the establishment of others in the differ- 
ent seaport towns ; and there are now nineteen of 
them in various parts of the coast of England and 
Wales, five in Ireland, four in Scotland, and ten in 
the colonies, besides nine in America and in differ- 
ent parts of the continent. Immediately adjoining 
the Home in Well Street, there is another l^ndrecl 
institution, originated hy the same founders, and 
opened at the same time, called the ‘Destitute 
Sailor’s Asylum,’ for affording assistance to sailors 
of every nation who are in need of it. Sickness or 
shipwreck, or ipiposition on the part of others, such 
as we have glanced at above, or recklessness, or old 
age, or many other causes, may bring distress on 
sailors. To such, this institution holds out a help- 
ing hand. Those who are in want, it welcomes 
without distinction of nationality ; it feeds, and 
shelters, and clothes them while in need, and 
assists them to retrieve their misfortunes, and find 
employment. Since the opening of this Asylum, 
50,772 seamen have been received into it 


THE CEMETEIIY. 

How still the cemetery lies 
Beneath the early morning light [ 

Ere from the turf the thick dews rise. 

That fell from the cool wings of night 
There was a name in olden times 
To this last sanctuary given, 

Solemn and sweet as midnight chimes, 
Embalmed with thoughts of peace and heaven , 
‘ God’s Acre,’ ever-hallowed woi’d. 

Like the sweet frankincense and myrrh 
That once the weeping women poured 
Within the Holiest Sepulchre, 

It sheds a fragrance through the gloom 
And .shadow of the silent tomb. 

Mutely as sleeping seraphin 

With hands in prayer unspoken pressed, 

Peace and deep silence dwell within 
The portals of this place of rest ; 

The very winds seem hushed and low ; 

Softly they pass along the sod 
With a continuous sigh, as though 
The feet of pitying angels ti*od 
Where the translucent sunlight laves 
With rippling gold the low green graves : 

Half hidden in the quiet gloom 
Of branches stooping to the moss, 

With daisies showered, the massive tomb, 
White urn and monumental cross, 

Around, far as the eye can see, 

Tell of some cherished memory. 

Sweet sacred meditations seem 
To brood in the still atmosphere ; 

All is so calm, one scarce might deem 
That aught of grief could linger here ; 

And yet how oft the weary feet 
Toiling along this rugged earth, 

And hearts bereaved and sad that meet 
Around the desolated hearth, 

With speechless bitter longing turn, 

Day after day, to this calm spot ; 

With restless thoirghts in vain that yearn, 

For the beloved ones who * are not,’ 

For the departed smiles that shone , 

All radiant once with trust and love, 

And for' the household voices gone 
To join the eternal choirs above. 

For the hearts once warm and true, 

Crumbling now beneath the yew. 

Under pale spring-blossoms lonely laid 
In the cejnetery’s shade. 


IHE mVELL. 

Manchester is advancing in a new direction ; it 
means to have a ‘humorous and satirical jour- 
nal,’ the City Lantern, all to itself. Why not? 
There are readers enough and to spare ; Aristo- 
phanes, we know, catered for a very much 
smaller public. And as for writers, in these 
days, when everything is reduced to a question of 
counting heads, it may be ‘ confidently expected ’ 
that Manchester and Salford contain wit enoiigh 
to keep their Lantern at least ^^p to average bright- 
ness. The Lantern has begun well ; it does not 
attempt too much, and is strictly and intensely 
local. One must he a ‘ Manchester man’ to under- 
stand a great deal of the fun which is impartially 
poked at town- clerk, mayor, mayor-expectant, 
bishop, dean, and ritualist clergy. The following 
Song of the Irvecll, however, is, unhappily, oif 
more than local application : 

I flow by tainted, noisome spots, 

A dark and deadly river ; 

Foul gases my forget-me-nots, 

Which hatmt the air for ever. 

I grow, I glide, I slip, I slide, 

1 mock your poor endeavour ; 

For men may write and men may talk, 

But I reek on for ever. 

I reek with all my might and main. 

Of plague and death the brewer ; 

With here and there a nasty drain. 

And here and there a sewer. 

By fetid bank, impure and rank, 


The Publishers of Ghaiibers’s Jourital beg to direct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘Editor, o39 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d, To insure the return of papers that may prove 
ineligible, postage-stamps should in every case accom- 
pany them. 

3d. All MSS. shouldfbear the author’s full Christian 
name, surname, and address, legibly written. 

4th, MSS. should be written on one side of the leaf only. 

Unless Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return rejected papers. 


I swirl, a loathsome river ; 

My breath is strong, though I am we.ak ; 

^Death floats on me for ever. 

The whole parody ought to be separately printed 
and sung by ballad-singers in scores of our northern, 
and alas ! a good many of our southern towns. 
If the City Lantern can do for the IrweH what 
Punch did for ‘dirty Father Thames,’ we may 
hope that other lanterns will he turned upon 
equally polluted rivers elsewhere, — Pall Mall 
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Chappell’s first volume, vrliicE is all -we have at 
A BEAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. present, and in which he writes the history of 
Ip envious time he not too malicious, and do not music amongst the ancients, that is to say, the 
insist upon interfering with the completion of a ‘ ancient Egyptians, Chaldteans, Greeks, and 
great work, there is reason to believe that, before Bomans ’ (for the Hebrews are only incidentally 
many years are over, we shall have an almost per- mentioned, and will he treated of in a second 
feet and a trustworthy ffistorj/o/ikTMSzc. Its author, volume, under the superintendence of the learned 
Mr 'William Chappell, F.S.A., is no charlatan ; but, Dr Ginsburg), has been brought to a wonderful 
so far as a judgment can be formed from appear- pitch of perfection. How many volumes there 
ances, reputation, experience, and almost incredibly are to be, the author himself, probably, does not 
conscientious effort, an absolute master of bis sub- yet know ; but Mr Chappell certainly intends to 
ject. Ho labour has been too irksome, no research deal with the music of the middle ages,.aucl, where 
too minute for him. As an e.xample of the thorough- he leaves oif, his friend Dr Rimhault will com- 
ness with which he proceeds, a single anecdote will nience ‘ a new history of modern music,’ and ‘ will 
suffice. It appears that ‘the late eminent historian, exhibit, by extracts, the progress of modern har- 
George Grote,’ recommended Mr Chappell ‘ to make mony, which will he a boon to the musical world.' 
an attempt to explain Greek music.’ Mr Grote, in It is scarcely necessary to state that Mr Chappell’s 
his enthusiasm for everything Greek, ■would, no volume is far too learned and too technical, corn- 
doubt, have himself rmdertaken the task; but, paratively simple as he has made it, for the ordin- 
though he knew Greek enough to have astounded ary readers of a popular periodical ; hut, never- 
the celebrated Professor Person, he had little or theless, he draws attention to certain facts, which 
no technical knowledge of music. On the other everybody, learned or unlearned, musical or un- 
haud, Mr Chappell, though he had technical know- musical, cannot fail to find curious, instructive, 
ledge of music enough to put embarrassing ques- interesting, and amusing. 

tions to Apollo himself,* had no more knowledge As regards previous histories of music: ‘It is 
of Greek than consisted in somewhat faint xeminis- now nearly a century,’ we are reminded, ‘ since the 
cences of a branch of education not generally kept two General Histories of Music from the earliest 
up. However, under the stimulus of a further times, by Sir John Hawkins and by Charles 
reminder, he went so far as ‘ buying tlie works of Burney, Mus. Doc., F.B.S., were first published ; * 
the Greek writers upon music,’ which, though not and we arc tlien informed that ‘ the subsequent 
very far, is probably farther than any of his pre- minor histories by Dr Busby, by Stafford, by 
decessors in the task he purposed to some dtvy George Hogarth, aud by others, were not offered 
undertake had ever gone before. ‘Years passed as original, but are avowedly derived, either 
on,’ and then, sad to relate, he, ‘ in consequence wholly or mainly, from the works of their prede- 
of attempting too youthful a jump, gun in hand,’ cessors.’ There is also a Ilisfoire de la Musique, 
met with "what appears to liave been a serious acci- by one M, Fetis, whom Heine, by instinct, divined 
dent. Well, ‘ it is an ill wind that blows nobody to be an impostor. If, then, Mr Chappell could 
auy good ; ’ and so he, with the* cheerfulness and shew beyond a doubt that not only was Heine’s 
courage which nearly always distinguish earnest divination sound, but that the minor English 
and solid workmen, calmly and patiently prepared historians leaned upon broken reeds in the cases of 
to utilise his misfortune : ‘ the books,’ he says, Hawkins and Burney, who themselves trusted to 
‘ were then taken from their shelves,’ and he blind guides, he would at least have proved that 
applied himself to a feat scarcely less than that there was room for a new history, even if his own 
ascribed to Cato, who is reported to have begun were not destined to supply the vacancy. Let us 
the study of Greek at eighty. And thus Mr see how he deals with the three ‘impostors.’ 
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We will begin with Sir John Hawkins, for 
whom, and for whose laborious but desultory and 
inaccurate work, Mr Chappell seems to have a sort 
of sneaking kindness, notwithstanding its general 
unintelligibility and its freq^nent incorrectness 
when it is intelligible. Sir John, it appears, 
‘could not understand ancient Creek music j' and 
Mr Chappell is under an impression which wmnld 
fully account for it — namely, that Sir John ^ had 
not learned the Greek language,’ a serious draw- 
back for the historian of Greek music. In the 
same way, perhaps, we might account for the 
singular style adopted by Sir John, who ‘ anglicised 
Greek words,’ so that ‘ no one hut a Greek scholar 
could understond them.’ For instance. Sir John 
uses the imposing-looking hut un-English term 
‘hemiolian,’ and, instead of explaining (for, per- 
haps, he did not know) that it means ‘ in the ratio 
of 3 to 2,’ he further mystifies his English readers 
by grandly remarking that it ‘is but another name 
for mquialtera he talks of ^magades^ when he 
means ‘bridges,’ and of ‘diastems’ -when he means 
‘ intervals and, instead of ‘ the ratio of 18 to 17_,’ 
he goes to the extraordinary length of ‘sesquir 
demmse^tima ratio.’ It is not strange, then, that 
Sir J ohn should have incurred a great deal of 
ridicule. Moreover, he had the misfortune to 
publish his ‘complete work’ at the same time, in 
1776, at which Dr Burney puhllshed his first 
volume. But Dr Burney, though wrong in his 
facts and doctrines, wrote good and intelligible 
English; whereas Sir John combined error with 
outlandish and unintelligible language. The con- 


catch, both words and music being Callcott’s 


Isi Voice, Have you Sir John Hawkins’ Hist’ry ? 
Some folks think it quite a myst’ry. 


Voice. Music filled his wondi’ous hrain- 
How d’ ye like him ? Is it plain? 

M Voice. Both I ’ve read, and must agree 

That Burney’s Hist’ry pleases me. 
‘When the third singer has sung his part, the 
three take up the cross-readings in the following 
order : (1) “ Sir J ohn Hawkins (2) “ How d’ ye 
like him 'I ” (3) “ Burney’s Hist’ry, Burney’s 
HistTy” — the last sounding like “hum his 
hist’ry ! bum his hist’ry ! ” ’ And ‘ this piece 
of w'a«gery,’ we lemm, ‘ was fatal to the success of 
a work .upon which the labour of many years had 
been expended,’ and the ‘ merits ’ of which (for 
there are some) ‘ remained in the background 
xmtil within the second half of the present 
century,’ that is, until the year 1853. 

How for Dr Bumey. That vivacious, readable, 
and mtelligible, though flippant and incompetent, 
writer, as Mr Chappell describes him to he, had 
‘been a pupil at Shrewsbury School,’ and therefore 
had. at least a bowing acquaintance with Greek; 
but, nevertheless, he ‘ had a strong preference for 
deriving his knowledge of the Greek authors at 
second-hand,’ which is extremely unfortunate, in- 
asmuch as of Boethius and Meibomius, on whom 
Dr Barney chiefly relied, the former ‘had no 
practical knowledge of music,’ and ‘ could not even 
tell whether a Greek scale began at the top or at 
the bottom,’ and the ' latter, though ‘ usually a 
good authority,’ trips occasionally, and with the 


more certainty causes Dr Bumey to trip also. But, 
to pass over Greek, ‘ old English printing’ was too 


much for Dr Burney to decipher,’ and how then 
was he likely to get on with manuscripts ? Hcr(3 
are a few specimens of his guess-work ; ‘ from an 
English Bible printed, in 1549, in the usual blade- 
letter,’ he manages to transcribe ‘ prefyred ’ for ‘ pre- 
fyxed,’ and ‘beretrages’ for ‘heretages,’ ■without 
condescending to explain what a ‘ beretrage ’ may 
be. As for manuscripts: ‘where the direction.^ 
in the text are that the voice should rise “ abown ” 
(above), Dr Burney writes “belowyn” (Burney- 
language for “below”) ; and where it is “levyd” 
(“ leaved ” or permitted) to do so and so, he say.s 
it is “ denyd”^ ; and, having mistaken one Latin 
word for another, so as to turn ‘ dissension ’ into 
‘distinction,’ he adroitly complains of ‘the bar- 
barism and obscurity of the Latin.’ On the whole, 
Mr Chappell concludes, ‘it is unfortunate that 
Dr Burney’s History of Music should not have 
been adequately tested before it -was adopted as 
an authority ; for, since his death, we have been 
too often treated to lectures upon music which are 
simply cut out of his work. This is the most 
melancholy part of the affair.’ 

Lastly, as regards M, I’etis, who has been called 
the ‘arch-impostor,’ and as to whom a reviewer 
has said, ‘ we feel personally obliged to Mr Chappell 
for slaying this drj^on, ■who,*' from behind the 
volumes of his interminable, but very incomplete 
Biography of Musicians, had defied the world too 
long,’ Ms errors are made to yield some excellent 
entertainment. He ingenuously expresses his 
wonder that, in the manuiacture of stringed instru- 
ments, ‘the ancient Egyptians should "^have used 
catgut, considering their respect for cats,^ as if he 
were not aware of the ordinary French word for 


‘ catgut.’ Though he writes a history of music, he 
displays a ‘curious deficiency,’ -which consists in 


a lade of knowing the first laws of musical sounds.’ 
Again : ‘ Fetis had the courage to correct Aristox- 
enus and other Greeks ’ in respect of Greek music, 
‘as well as Josephus upon Hebrew words and 
upon Jewish musical instruments,’ though, to say 
nothing of Hebrew, he ‘ seems not to have known 
the forms of the Greek letters sufiTiciently to look 
out a word in the lexicon.’ After this, one is 
hardly surprised at his announcing in his jounial 
that he -would give ‘the definite solution to the 
difiiculties before which the genius and learning of 
the greatest men, such as Descartes, Leibnitz, 


Newton, D’Alembert, Euler, and Lagrange had 
succumbed and that, with his usual French 


dash, he enlisted, for that purpose, upon his side, 
' through the medium of an indifferent translation 


of Plato,’ a passage which ‘ has the directly oppo- 


site meaning to that for which he emploj-ed it’ 
And what does he do when he has adopted a cerfoiu 
view, and finds it discountenanced by Athenaius ? 
Does he change, or, at least, reconsider his view ? 
No ; ‘ he modestly corrects Athenoous.’ 

It may he acknowledged, then, that Mr Chappell 
has made out a good case for a neiv history of 
music ; and, if the technical knowledge ho is 
known to possess, the conscientiousness he ha.s 
displayed 'in either mastering ancient languages, 
or consulting those who have mastered them, and 
the time and trouble he has bestowed upon veri- 
fying interpretation by actual experiment, do not 
entitie him to be the writer of that history, then 
it -would seem as if the right man could never be 
allowed to occupy the right place. And some of 
the general conclusions he has arrived at, wonderful 
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as they are, are of a kind which even the unin- 
itiated ean axjpreciate. He asserts positively, what 
Dr Burney, amongst others, denied, that the 
Greeks were acquainted with harmony, in the 
technical and musical sense of the word, that 
harmony wherehy ‘ we enjoy the effects of rhythm, 
enhanced by a eomhinatiou of various sounds that 
differ in pitch.’ Dr Burney appears to have main- 
tained that such Greek melodies as have come down 
to us are beyond anybody’s power to harmonise ; 
Mr Chappell meets this assertion in a very con- 
ckrsive and characteristic manner, by banding over 
the said melodies, with the necessary explanations, 
no doubt, to that eminent musician, Mr G. A 
Macfarren, who solves the question by actually 
harmonising them. And let it he here remarked, 
in passing, that the very music is jirinted with 
the utmost elaboration in Mr Chappell’s book. 
Another result which he has arrived at, and which, 
in the case of those who hold with Charles Lamb, 
that ‘ there is a great deal of humanity in human 
Diature,’ and cannot help thinking that the ancient 
man must have been extremely like the modern 
man, will cause more satisfaction than surprise, is, 
perhaps, the greatest of all that he has achieved, 
and it is this ; that the history of music can be 
traced hack, in one simple and continuous chain, 
to the ‘ system of ancient Asia,’ wliich turns out to 
have been our own A, B, 0, D, E, F, G. Here is 
a brief summary of tbe argumentative process : * the 
long or white keys of the pianoforte,’ our A, B, 0, 
D, E, F, G, ‘form the “ common” Greek scale,’ and 
‘their arrangement was copied from the keys of i 
organs,’ which were derived by us from the Komans 
through the Greeks, and by the Greeks and Eomans 
‘from ancient Egypt.’ To get an idea of the profuse 
and useful manner in which Mr Chappell’s text is 
exjjlained by means of woodcuts and other illus- 
trations, copied from the most trustworthy originals, 
the volume itself must be examined ; but an idea 
of the uncompromising manner in which Mr Chap- 
pell carried out his investigations may be obtained 
from the fact, that he was not content to translate 
from the Greek, and take for granted the descrip- 
tions thus painfully mastered, hut he actually 
‘ made, with the assistance of a friend, a working ! 
model sufficient to test the principle of the hydraulic ; 
organ, according to Heron’s directions.’ The model, 
he adds with modest simplicity, ‘answers per- 
fectly.’ 

It may he interesting, especially to readers who 
remember to have seen in the British Museum a 
medal, of the Emperor Hero’s date, commemorat- 
ing the victory of Laurentius in an organ-contest, 
to set before them a few of Mr Chappell’s remarks 
about organs. ‘ Two kinds,’ he says, ‘ were known 
to the ancients. One w’as the “ Pneumatic Organ,” 
which was blown by bellows, fashioned very much 
in the present style, and the second was popularly 
culled, the “ Hydraulic Organ.” In spite of its name, 
this second instrument was decidedly not hydraulic, 
although it bore tbe appearance of being so.’ Ho 
wonder that it ‘was always an <«Bnigma to super- 
ficial observers. They saw water bubbling up 
from, the bottom of an open vessel, and the water 
in the perpetual interchange of rise and fall, and 
of rolling and tumbling about. They saw a 
piston working in a cylinder, and at every 
stroke of the piston the water rose higher in the 
vessel. Hence they concluded, naturally enough, 
that it was water which was undergoing the process 


of injection into the pipes of this organ, and that 
the effects were produced hy means of that syringe- 
like pump. But it was simply _a condensing syringe 
acting upon air.’ Its invention is attributed to 
‘ Ctesibius, the Egyptian,’ between 284 and 246 B,a 
and the especial object, and tbe one advantage of 
his invention is, that it prevents the possibility of 
over-blowing the instrument so as to injure it,^ If 
too much pressure be applied to the bellows/ the 
surplus air will escape through water before it 
reaches the wind-chest, and so the instrument will 
remain uninjured.’ How there arose an eiror, for it 
is an error, which led people to believe in the ‘boiling 
of the water, to make the pipes sound,’ is explained 
at some length and with curiorTs details. Touching 
what has been written by Herr Volkmann about 
the ancient hydraulic organ, Mr Chappell says that 
the learned German writer, when stating that ‘ the 
organ was jdayed upon with difficulty, and with 
considerable exertion,’ would seem ‘ to have mis- 
taken the labours of tbe bellows-blower for those 
of the organist,’ inasmuch as ‘ the organ itself was 
of very light touch, and the labour of filling it 
with air fell on the attendants.’ It should also be 
mentioned that ‘the hydraulic action of modern 
organs does not hear any resemblance to the 
ancient which may partly account for the con- 
fusion which appears to have hitherto existed as 
to the proper nature of the former. As for the 
‘ Pneumatic Organ, or organ blown by bellows, 
more or less after the present manner,’ it may 
suffice to say that it probably dates from a period 
‘long anterior to the Hydiuulie;’ that ‘the ancient 
Greek “ pairs of bellows ” w^ere precisely the same 
as those w'hich we see depicted in Egyptian 
smithies on the paintings in the tomb.? ; ’ that 
those identical “pairs of bellows” are to be seen 
sculptured upon Boman organs as late as the- 
fourth century of our era ; ’ that ‘ the blower stood 
upon the bellows, and exhausted them alternately 
by throwing his weight first upon one leg and then 
upon the other;’ that, ‘therefore, the pressure upon 
the wind-chest was the weight of the man, whether- 
the organ was large or small;’ that ‘in the 
hydraulic organ the pressure could be regulated, 
not only by making the receiver of a size in pro- 
portion to the instrument, but even to the nicety 
of a pound, by the proportionate weight of water 
applied ; ’ and that, ‘ therefore, at once, the advan- 
tages of the Egyptian barber’s (Ctesibius’) improve- 
ment become evident,’ so far as the orgsms of his 
own day were concerned. 

And now for a few of Mr Ghappell’s- admoni- 
tions. ‘To bring up a child from infancy to hear 
and to cultivate music,’ he says, ‘ is to add a new 
pleasure to its life. The taste is one -which never 
dies away. Indeed, music may bo cultivated to 
any extent, and afford new pleasures at every 
stage of cultivation. Beginning with the simplest 
sounds, one at a time, the ear is gradually led on 
to the appreciation of many simultaneous move- 
ments in the most delicate and even intricate com- 
binations of sound. The infant is perhaps invari- 
ably susceptible to the powers of music, but this 
gift of nature is too often put aside_ and_ neglected 
until susceptibility is so much diminished that 
complaints are made of bad ears for music. These 
had ears are generally recoverable, if the neglect 
has not been too long continued. Upon this point 
I can speak with certain knowledge. . . , Music 
is now found to be so great a solace to the insane, 
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as to be almost universally adopted in their treat- all simple, but tasteful, and the mantel-piece and 
ment. Let the irritable man console himself with centre table were adorned with flowers. For all 
music, as did Achilles with Ms lyre.' that, the parlour had an unoccupied look ; there 

were no gaps in the book-shelves ; order reigned in 

; • the disposition of chairs and tables ; none of tlie 

THE BLOSSOMIFG OF AH ALOE. significant trifles in every-day use lay scattered 

-PTTP ‘nr-n TAnTws' about ; and an einbroidery-frame stood in a comer, 

CHAPTER SX\.^THE OI.B LADIES. 

The house at whose door Anne Cairnes’s carriage there. 

stood differed in no external respect from its The person who had admitted Miss Cairnes 
fellow's on the same side of the street, or from its waited for a moment while the little groom, leav- 
opposite neighbours. It was not pretty, or pictur- ing the ponies to their own devices, which merely 
esque; it had not a slanting roof, twisted cMinnej's, consisted in standing still, brought the basket of 
latticed windows set in a pattern border of red and flowers and the hamper, and deposited them in 
yellow brickwmrk, an imitation oak door with imita- the passage ; and thou she followed her into the 
tion bosses, and a ‘dummy’ Gothic knocker. It had parlour, when Anne took her by botli hands, and 
no overhanging eaves, or clambering creepers ; in kissed her silently. 

short, it presemted absolutely none of those pictur- ‘ I did not get your note until an hour ago,’ said 
esque signs and tokens, which— generally combined Miss Cairnes, ‘ and I came at once. Is she very 
with a scroll-bordered tablet over the central por- much worse, Mary ?’ 

tion of the building, bearing an inscription in more ‘ She is indeed. The night -was dreadful, and 
or less deformed and unintelligible letters — an- aU this morning she ivas restless and exhausted ; 
nounec so ostentatiously the ‘ alms-house,’ and but she is asleep now, and she looks better.’ 
exalt the munificence, while testifying to the taste ‘ I hope she was not disturbed by the delay in 
of the alms-giver. People might come and go my coming. When did she ask for me P 
through the quiet, airy, well-paved, neatly kept ‘ At seven this morning, w'hen the nurse called 
street, from year’s end to year’s end, Avithout me. The first distinct words my mother said, 
discovering that the dwellers in four contiguous were: “I AA'ant to see Miss Cairnes. I must see her 
houses on the A\mst side Avere objects of charity, to-day. My time is short.” ’ 

Avho ate the bread of dependence ; in their case, Her voice Avas checked by a sob ; but Anne laid 
not bitter. The Avindows of those four houses were her hand soothingly on the girl’s arm, and she 
'brighter, perhaps, than the windows of the other reco\*ered herself y-^th a struggle, 
houses in the street, and the paint Avas cleaner ; ‘You should for me at once, Mary.’ 

the blinds had a daintier look ; and the loAver ‘ I would hsj .0 so, but Dr Temple said I 
W'indow-sills Avere garnished with floAver-pots, con- must not. He cijihe eight, and said there Avas — 
taining floAvexs of a kind above the ordinary run no hurry — that ?Ae w^ld be better in the after- 
^ of such decorations thereabouts. Siich Avere the noon, and able to cough aa'os too had 
i only exceptional features of the four dwellings, then. Now she i;,^leep — Avhat am I to do ?’ 

which formed Miss Cairues’s ‘alms-houses,’ that ‘ Certainly not to di,%,arh her. I can stay till she 
monument to her father’s memory, of AA'hich Cyril wakes. I am all aloiit/just now,. so I keep no one 
Westland had told Sir David Mervyn. Avaiting. Sit by me, here, Mary, and tell me all 

' The interior which displayed itself Avlien the about everything, since I saAV you last,’ 

door had been opened to admit Anne, had none of The girl, Avhose manner Avas distinctly reispect- 
the bare and uiilovely harshness Avhicli frequently ful as Avell as affectionate, obeyed. She had a good 
accompanies and contradicts the outside prettiness deal to tell, for Anne had not seen her for some 
of the homes provided by individual beneficence time, for a reason to be presently explained, 
for its indigent clients. The passage and the stairs This girl had good reason to love and to respect 
were covered^ Avith Avarm, bright carpeting ; and Anne Cairnes. If ever any one might hope to con- 
the parlour, into which Anne turned, there to fer benefits Avitbout earning thereby the dislike of 
hold a conference AA'ith the person avIio had ad- the recipients, that exceptional personage assuredly 
mitted her, Avas os comfortable a sitting-room as Avas tbe mistress of Bromley Park, the founder of 
any reasonable person need desire to possess. The the alms-houses in one of which Mrs Allen and 
xipper part of a recess on one side of the chimney- Mary had dwelt for seven peaceful years. Perhaps 
piece was occupied by a glazed bookcase, of dark the secret of this was, that Anne gave love as Avell 
old mahogany, Avhose shelves Avere filled Avith Avell- as money to the persons Avhom she succoured ; 
hound responsible-looking volumes ; and beneath that she held by the apostolic definition of cliarity, 
them, fitted into the lower part of the recess, was and that she so gave hex gifts that they ‘ brake 
an old-fashioned bureau, Avith nests of drawers, and not the head ' of the receivers, but softened and 
an extending desk — delightful piece of furniture Avarmed their hearts. Especially, she added love to 
— on whose solid usefulness and convenience no bounty in the case of this girl, the only youthful 
modern inventions have been able to improve, member of the small society who tenanted the four 
The opiposite recess AA'-as filled by a pretty houses, and Avho Avere known pretty generally, and 
piano, of the cottage form, by a good maker, to the Bromley Park household in particular, as 
and of the best kind, Avitb all the improve- Miss Cairnes’s CSd Ladies. Anne loved her for 
merits Avhich in 1869 were ‘ the latest.’ A Avell- several reasons— because she had knoAvn her from 
filled canterbury stood beside the instrument, a little child ; because she Avas good, and pretty, 
w'hich, like the_ bureau, was closed ; and a heap of and clever ; because she had responded with 
music-books, significant of serious study of the diligent industry to the pains which had been 
I art, Avas neatly built up on tbe floor, and partly bestoAved upon ”her education ; and because she 
concealed by the_ folds of tbe cretonne, Avindow- was a born musician. This was an endoAvment 
curtains. The furniture of this pretty room was which Anne had never failed to recognise on the 
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very rare occasions presented to her, and "wMch 
always stron^dy attracted lier. The child was in 
many ways superior to her surroundings, such as 
they had been when Anne first knew her, and she 
observed her with kindly interest, rmtil oppor- 
tunity arose to enable her to he of practical service 
to ilan’-, and to take her life to a certain extent 
under her own supervision. 

Three of Miss Cairnes’s Old Ladies were widows ; 
the fourth was an elderly spinster. They all 
belonged to a class of needy persons, for whom 
Anne had felt the deepest compassion, ever since 
she %vas able to comprehend the cruelty of many 
human destinies ; women suddenly reduced to 
poverty from ease, and unable to raise themselves 
out of the abyss. Such positions appealed strongly 
to Anne, by their helplessness and their humilia- 
tion ; and she availed herself joyfully of the fact, 
that among the items of the property which be- 
came hers on Mr Cairnes’s death were four small 
houses in the self-same street in which he and 
her mother had lived during the happy early days 
he so often talked of to his daughter, when they 
W'ere beginning life, in a very small way, in Man- 
chester, In those houses, she would lodge her pro- 
U(jecs — the broken-donm ‘daily governess,’ Miss 
Thorpe, whose savings, after forty years of sonl- 
sickening toil, brought her an income of fifteen 
shillings a week j Mrs Burt, the widow of a poor 
curate, who was richer than Miss Thorpe by fully 
five shillings a week ; also harmless Mrs Sugden, 
who had never been ‘ quite right ’ since her hus- 
band, a clever young man in Mr Cairnes’s employ- 
ment, was caught in some terrible machinery in a 
mill, and killed before her eyes. This had hap- 
pened many years before ; and Mr Cairnes had 
pensioned the widow at the time ; but Anne would 
place her and the faithful servant w^ho had the 
charge of her in one of the four houses, so that 
her ‘ colony ’ should he easily accessible, and under 
^er own eyes, while each member of it should be 
independent of the other. The fourth on her list 
was an object of peculiar interest to Anne : she 
was a Mrs Allen, the widow of a very worthy man, 
who had been a station-master on the North Mid- 
land Railway, at a station of some importance 
within a short distance of IManchester. Mr Allen 
had been an old acquaintance of Mr Cairnes ; 
accident had introduced his wife, a well-educated 
person, and of manners superior to her position, 
to Anne ; and certain circumstances had caused 
both her and Mr Cairnes to take an interest in Mrs 
Allen, which was increased on Anne’s jiart by the 
fellow-feeling which sprang up from their respec- 
tive losses. Mrs Allen’s husband died a few weeks 
before Anne’s father, and the wealthy, but pecu- 
liarly solitary young lady found no kinder or more 
delicate sympathy extended to her than that of her 
humble Irieiid. Mrs Allen, who had only a small 
pension allowed her by the railway company to 
live on, proposed to set up a school for the support 
of herself and her little i^Iary, a most lovely child 
about ei^ht years old. Even if she had not been 
disqualified, by delicate health ajjd broken spirits, 
for such an undertaking, she would, by char- 
acter and habits, have been about as fit to keep 
a menagerie or a circus ; and Anne promptly dis- 
suaded her from the idea. Mrs Allen and Mary 
W'ere to live in one of her houses — Mrs Allen 
would only have to move the furniture she was so 
fond of — and she W'ould take care of them both. 


Mrs Allen w'ould surely not he too proud to be 
one of her ‘ Old Ladies ? ‘ The sorrowful and -weary 
w'oman w'as not too proud, but most devoutly 
thankful for the rest, the relief from the appreheu- 
sion of toil to which she should only too surely 
prove unequal ; above all, the security for little 
Mary and her future, w'hich were involved in the 
generous proposal of her friend. Anne’s projects 
W'ere carried out prosperously ; and she derived 
from their success more satisfaction than anything 
save the well-doing and well-being of her cousin, 
Cyril Westland, could henceforth afford her. 

Subject to unusually few of the fluctuations and 
disappointments which attend the best devised of 
human undertakings, the most nobly inspired, and 
the most steadily maintained, Miss Cairnes’s novel 
alms-houses prospered. Upw'ards of seven years 
had elapsed since the four houses had received 
their tenants, and they harboured* them still. 
Many of the happiest hours of Anne Cairnes’s life 
W'ere passed w'ith her Old Ladies, especially with 
Mrs Allen, whose little Mary had groum out of 
beautiful childhood into fair girlhood, without 
ceasing to be the pet of those four peaceful 
little households. After Anne’s return from her 
foreign tour she had been so struck w'ith Mary’s 
ability, as to resolve that she w'ould enlarge her 
projects in her favour to the extent of giving her 
a thoroughly good, and consequently expensive 
education. Miss Thorpe counselled her bene- 
factress on this point. ‘ Mary Allen is worth it, 
my dear,’ said the worn-o\it teacher. (Anne’s Old 
Ladies all called her ‘ my dear.’) ‘ Heaven knows 
I would he the last person in the w'orld to wish to 
sec any young creature set to a life of teaching, 
but there’s nothing else that I can see before 
Mary. Her mother w'on’t live long ; you can’t 
support her for ever ; it is not likely, and — if muld, 
not be right. She ’s not a girl to marry a man in 
her own position in life, and, therefore, she need 
not look to marriage. Now, there’s a difference 
between teachers and teachers, I daresay, my 
dear, you think mine W'as a very hard case, to 
have W'orked so long and so hard for so little.’ 

‘ A very hard case indeed,’ said Anne. 

‘You’re quite wrong. It was not. I was paid 
as much as I was wortli, for, after all, what could I 
teach, that was worth paying much for 1 What did 
I know, beyond an elementary superficial routine, 
and that not extending to half the subjects which 
make up “ education ” nowadays ? I was not to 
blame — I had not the capacity for learning more ; 
and my dear father and mother — God bless them ! 
they died content ages ago — had not the money to 
pay for teaching me, if I had had it. The great 
prize of independent competence is to he won by 
women who can teach well all that girls now want 
to learn. Mary Allen will bear educating. There ’s 
something in her— I suppose it ’s what people mean 
Avhen they talk of genius — that makes everything 
easy to her, and she sees beyond on every point. 1 
don’t think she is mu’ch over eleven now, yet she 
knows all I can teach her, and a great deal more,’ 

*You have been teaching her, dear Liend, all 
the time I have been away. How truly good of 
you.’ 

‘A very small and poor acknowledgment to 
yon, my dear. At all events, I have qualified mj'- 
self to advise you. Have her so taught, that she 
may with a good conscience claim fair terms for 
teaching in her turn ; give her plenty of the best 
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"books to read at home, and good masters ; there 
are excellent ones in Manchester-— for music 
especially ; her playing is marvellous already for 
her age. Tims you will have put into her hands 
weapons for the battle of life which will bring 
her through it in safety and honour/ 

Anne acted on Miss Thorpe’s advice, and had ever- 
increasing reason to congratulate, herself upon the 
result, ifot only was Miss Gairnes perfectly inde- 
pendent in all her actions, but they were rarely com- 
mented on by people in an ill-natured way. The 
simplicity of her life, its entire absence of pretence, 
could not fail to disarm criticism ; and she lived in 
a vojy quiet sphere, according to her wish, in the 
enjoyment of a degree of privacy, which would not 
have been attainable, perhaps, elsewhere, in copi- 
bination with the general consideration in which 
she was held. If, indeed, Mrs Westland had been 
aware that tlje ‘ alms-house freak,’ as she had once 
called her niece’s undertaking, was of so costly and 
so lasting a nature as it proved, she would have 
found strong terms in which to exiircss her sense 
of Anne’s devoting so muc^ time and money to a 
pa(;k of old women, -who would have been in their 

S er place m the workhouse infirmary, and 
ging up a girl for a governess who had no 
earthly claim upon her! But Mrs Westland knew 
nothing at all about the matter, for, when she 
came to Bromley Park, which she did very seldom, 
never staying more than a fortnight, Anne did not 
propose to take her to the housei She would 
not have refused to go, probably ; but she would 
have either snubbed or patronised the inmates. 
Anne Cairnas took care that among the good 
things which she secured for her Old Ladies, 
should be a complete immunity from either 
.snubbing or patronage. 


, CHAPTER XX VI. — MRS ALLEM. 

Seven peaceful years had run their course, and 
change was threatening ; that great, irremediable, 
awful form of change™Death. The least old of Miss 
Cairnes’s Old Ladies was dying, the one she should 
miss most sorely. Mrs Allen’s illness had been long, 
its progress had been slow, and though Aime knew 
it could have but one ending, she had not looked 


and dl— except Dr Temple, who kept his opinion 
to himself— UiQught But that getting through 
the spring had been a succession of battles, and the 
victory was really with Death. He was coming to 
•claim, the fruit of it in the beautiful midsummer 
time, when all things that have life feel its deepest 
throb, and put forth its utmost powers. Tliat Death 
was drawing very near, Anne recognised with a 
sad heart, as she listened to Mary’s account of the 
fortnight j,uat past — during which Mrs Westland’s 
presence, at^ Bromley had kept Anne away — and 
looked at the sorrow which is so touching and so 
helpless— the sonow of youth. 

The face she, looked at was one which aw'oke 
fresh admiration, every time that it ' was seen 
anew. If one counts up the really beautiful faces 
— ^faces that are not merely pretty, or charming, 
or taking, or good-looking, or nice, hut posi- 
tively, rigorously, completeJiy beautiful— one has 
seen, one must have been exceptionally for- 
tunate if &e number be not very small. There 
is a great deal of prettiness in the Great Brit- 


ish World, but there is little absolute beauty. 
Of that limited quantit)q Mary had a sufficient 
share allotted to her, to render her delightful to 
look upon, and impossible to forget. She was 
quite beautiful. It was not that sbe would be so, 
when her sixteen years should have grown, to 
eighteen, or twenty ; it was that she was beautiful 
now, in the exquisite lily-like purity and roseate 
bloom of her sixteen years. And, as her beauty 
had all the attribute.s, form and colour, life and 
expression, vigour and grace, it would find modes 
of perfection in all its pliases ; it bad not to fear 
evanescence ; at each epoch of many yet to come, 
it would be said that Mary’s beauty was at its 
height just then. The slight, elegant figure — of 
the exact stature which no woman ever passes 
w.lthout some loss of grace and charm. — might gain 
by a little more fulness, the slender arms become 
rounder, the delicate soft throat acquire a firmer 
pose ; but the face — no one could have looked at it, 
and wished it altered in any single line or feature. 
If all comparisons were not weak beside the 
absolute human, beauty wffiich transcend.s them 
all, Browning’s ‘ bell-flower ’ simile might be used 
to describe Mary’s head, and her way of carrying 
it. Her face was no ‘perfect oval,’ but of the 
suave lines which tell of intellect and individuality 
as well as sweetness ; the eyes were deep set 
under the well-marked brows ; their colour dark 
blue, the true sapphire eyes that one sees perhaps 
three times in a lifetime, and twice out of the 
three times they are set in men’s heads, 

Mary’s hair w’as chestnut brown in colour, very 
thick and fine, but not long, and it had a natural 
rippling w'ave in it almost as strong and close as 
the wave which Eoman sculptors copied when 
they made busts of the Empress Julia. This rich 
hair was worn as nature intended, in the shower 
of soft curls into Avhioh it fell ; and all the art 
of Alary’s head-dress consisted in the placing of 
the comb, which, letting a handful of them escape 
control, lifted the remainder and suspended them, 
like a bunch of grapes in its leaves, behind her 
head. Her excessive loveliness was hardlj injured 
by the traces of watching and fatigue %vbich Anne 
saw about the eyes and mouth ; and it was in- 
creased by the deep feeling whiclx might be read 
in every expressive feature. A simple gown of 
blue and white cotton print, with muslin frills at 
the neck and wrists, and a bunch of rosebuds in 
the waistband, formed the dress of this lovely girl ; 
but it sufficed ; she needed no adornment. On 
the development of Alary Allen’s beauty, which 
Anne had watched with delight, Aliss Thorpe 
looked with misgiving. The experience of the 
old lady, though it had not been wide, was 
deep ; and the least desirable gift with which 
IsTature could endow a girl .in Alary’s position in 
life, and with Alary’s prospects, was, in her opin- 
ion, decided and exceptional beauty. AVhat but 
harm and misery could come of it, thought Aliss 
Thorpe sadly, when Alary should have to face the 
world, to earn her bread among strangers? It 
would prove a ^serious obstacle to her bread- 
winning— as Miss Thorpe knew, though her own 
personal charms had never been detrimental — 
people did not desire resplendent beauty in a 
governess, to attract their sons, aud throw their 
daughters into the shade ; and, if even she were 
eminoyed, notwithstanding this disadvantage, it 
would only make her miserable. There was a 
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mistake in all tills, was Miss Thorpe’s conclusion : 
things were pretty considerahly niuddled in gen- 
eral ; hut here was a case of special muddle, 
w'hich must inevitably assume serious complexity, 
when Mrs Allen’s death should leave Mary to face j 
life by herself. Miss Thorpe had long pondered ' 
these things, before she had additional ground 
for her nii.sgivings in the approach of the latter ; 
event. That Mary should be left alone in 
her seventeenth year, was terrible indeed, but 
plainly inevitable ; and Miss Thorpe could find 
no solution for the coming difficulty other than 
that she supposed Anne’s inexhaustible generosity 
must be taxed still further, and the girl sent to a 
finishing school, until she had reached a proper 
age for the commencement of a career which must 
be dreary at the best. If Mary had been an 
ordinary-looking girl, with a merely average share 
of intelligence, and no preposterously incongruous, 
though entirely natural, distinction of manners 
and looks, she might be so easily disposed of^ so 
readily put in the %vay of marjwing an honest, 
respectable clerk or tradesman, and living happily 
ever afterwards. 

Miss Thoipe believed in all the romance of the 
I Past ; she was a fervent admirer of the good old 

■ times, and had not a doubt about King Cophetua 
and the beggar-maid, or the stories of which that 

: one is a type. But she was sceptical of all dis- 
I interestedness and romance in the Present ; her 
j credulity ■was exclusively retrospective. Mary 
I certainly would not marry in her o-wn station in 
! life, and she would not get a chance of marrying 
into a higher ; so that Miss Thorpe could foresee 
nothing but spinsterhood, as in her owm case, for 
the beautiful girl, wibh the aggravation of many 
dangers and much suffering before she should have 

■ attained to content with her condition. That such 
rueful ideas should have been suggested to any- 
body by tire blooming young creature who was 
talking to Anne Cairnes iu the parlour on that 
lovely day in June, would have seemed to super- 
ficial minds unnatural; but, as Miss Thorpe 
thought, •what is the use of experience, if it does 
not teach you to fret about those you care for, 
w’hen there is cause 1 

The occasion for such fretting was drawing near. 

‘ Her mind has not been wandering at all,’ Mary 
replied to a question of Anne’s ; ‘ hut I cannot help 
thinking it is distressed about something — some- 
thing more, I mean, than the parting with me, 
-ivhich she knows may be near. Dr Temple bas 
told her the truth. She has had such a wistful 
look in her face ever since morning, and it is there 
now, even in her sleep.’ 

The conversation between Miss Cairnes and 
Mary had been in progress for half an hour at 
this point, and was here interrupted by the woman 
in whose charge the patient had been left. She 
came to say that Mrs Allen was a\vake, and asldng 
Tor Mary. ; ■ ■ 

* I am sure her first question will he whether 
YOU are here,’ said Mary : ‘ will you come up with 
me?’ * 

j Airne assented ; and the two went to the dying 
woman’s room, a pleasant, neat chamber, with the 
; characteristics of a place where illness is habitual, 
and the alleviation of it a constant customary occu- 
pation. Anne’s first glance at Mrs Allen shewed 
her that the signification of that word ‘dying’ 
had changed. It had long been in their minds 


about her, , the least old of the Old Ladies, hut 
it had been vague and distant, a matter of ■%'-eek.s, 
perhaps ; up to yesterday, it had hardly sug- 
gested itself as a matter of days. Anne looked at 
Mrs Allen’s face ; and even before she opened her 
eyes, and Anne saw them, she knew that it was now 
a matter of hours. 

‘ Miss Cairnes has come, mother,’ said Mary, who 
turned very pale as she carrght the look in Anne’s 
face and read its meaning. 

Mrs Allen stretched out her hand silently ; and 
Anne, seating herself by the bedside, clasped it in 
her own. 

Mrs Allen was a small, gray-haired woman, with 
very dark eyes, full of the ominous brightness of 
consumption. She had reached the last stage of 
that dread disease ; and suffering, except from weak- 
ness, was over. Last night, she told Anne, when 
she could speak, had heeu had ; but* she was much 
better to-day, indeed quite easy. Then she said to 
Mary,- cheerfully, that she would like to he left 
alone with Miss Cairnes, if she could stay with 
her. 

‘ I can stay as long as you like,’ said Anne ; ‘ I 
came prepared to do so.’ 

Mary left the room, and went do-wn-stairs to the 
parlour, A vague dull pain was in her head, a 
dreary dread at her heart. She wandered abonb 
the small liouse, into her o'sm little room, where ' 
the nurse was already sleeping soundly ; into the 
kitchen, where the girl who helped her in her 
household tasks was exulting over the contents of 
the hamper from the Park ; into the parlour, where 
the flowers, which did not interest that practical 
damsel, were languishing in their basket. She 
began to put them into howls and glasses — ^those 
moss-roses should go up to her mother’s room 
presently — but suddenly, she threw the beautiful , 
sbort-Hved things from her, and dropping on her 
knees beside tlie sofa, laid her face on her ex- 
tended arms, and wept unxestrainedly-r-the tears 
which are a relief only to the young. After the 
paroxysm subsided, she still continued to kneel by 
the side of the sofa, half-stupefied by the sense of 
the coming calamity ; and she did not hear Anne’s 
step upon the stair, or know she had entered the 
room, until she touched her on the shoulder. Then 
Mary lifted up her tear-stained face, and rose 
quickly. 

‘ Is she worse ? Does she want anytliing 1 ’ 

* No,’ said Anne ; ‘ but she has been trying to 
speak to me about some wishes of hers ; and she 
has been able to say very little, for she falls off 
into fits of drowsiness and forgetfulness — ^that is 
only to be expected — they are caused by weakness. 
But I must hear what she wants to tell me, and it 
may be long before she can say all she wishes. So, 

I am going to .stay here to-night, Mary’ 

‘Oh, Miss Cairnes, how good yon are ! I shall 
not be so frightened now. But you will he so 
tired.’ 

‘ No ; I shall not he tired. You must go to bed, 
and sleep soundly, feeling that your mother is safe 
in my hands ; and I can go home in the morning, 
when yon and the nurse have both had rest. I 
shall send the carriage for some things for the 
night, and take , up my watch at once. You see, it 
is already evening.’ 

Miss Cairnes gave her orders to the gi'oom ; the 
ponies trotted away, and she returned to the sick- 
room, having contrived to keep Mary away from it 
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})y aslcing Ler to get tea ready for them both. Mrs She again looked from one to the other, and 
Allen was sleeping— the deep sleep which so often said: ‘Light!' Anne drew the white curtains 
precedes death, and ■which, h-nt for the heaving back, and opened the window wide ; then re- 
nostril and chest, might have been mistaken for ik sumed her place. Mary had sunk upon her knees, 
so gray, and sunken and rigid, was her face. Anne The glorious sunshine was flooding the room, 
took lier place beside her again, and waited long ‘ More light ! ’ said the dying ■\voman, and in 
and patiently, watching anxiously for the first sign another moment was beyond the need of it. 
of waking. ' ‘ God grant that she may awake clear" 

headed, and able to tell me all,’ was her earnest ‘ Davis would be glad if he co-ukl speak to you 

prayer. The evening wore on; the nnrse replaced for a few minutes, ma’am,’ said Anne’s maid to lier, 

Anne while she and Mary were at tea ; Dr Temple when, in the afternoon, .she returned to Bromley 
came, and when the two looked the question they Park, leaving Miss Thorpe with Mary. ‘ I told 
could not speak, he said : ‘ There i.s no cause for him yon were tired, but he would have me take 
. alarm to-night, at all events hut he acknowledged the message. He ’s Ml of pride about his prizes.’ 
that there rvas nothing more to bo done. Then ‘ I suppose I must see him,’ said Anno. ‘ Send 

Anne and Mary sat there until it was dark, speak- him in,’ 

ing sometimes in a -whisper, but for the most part The damsel, with a mental comment on the 
sil'ent. But gtill, the dying woman slept. At selfishness of men in all conditions of life, and of 
length, Anne sent Mary away, with a promise that gardeners especially, com]>lied. 
she would call her instantly, if any change .should ‘ I suppose it ’s about the Flower-Show yon wish 
take place. The sleeper smiled slightly as Mary’s to tell me,’ said Anne, when Davis made his ap- 
light out lingering kiss rested on her brow. pearance, and after he had told her they were all 

It was past one o’clock in the morning when Mrs sorry she had lost one of her Old Ladies. ‘ But yon 
Allen awoke, and Anne saw at once tha-t her mind must be quick, for I am very tired.’ 
was clear, ‘Yes, it’s about the Show,’ answered Davis, 

*I have had such a resting sleep,’ she said, in rather affronted. ‘We have got a first prize for 
her ordinary voice, ‘ and now I can speak to you. Marshal Niels, and we ’re highly commended for 
We are alone ? ’ Gloires de Dijon, I thought you ’d like to know.’ 

‘Yes.’ _ ‘ So I do,’ said Anne ; ‘ of course I like to know. 

‘Do you see a tin box with a padlock on the And I’m sure you deserve it, after all your 
chest of drawers?’ ' trouble.’ 

Anne looked round. ‘ Yes ; I see it.’ ‘Ay, but that’s not all,’ said Davis, with a 

‘Bring it to me.’ Anne did so. ‘ Open the queer exultant smile, and a chuckle. ‘ I always 
•upper drawer, and you -will find a pocket-hook ; hoped we should beat Shottesley ’ (Shottesley was 
in the pocket is the padlock key. Have you the show-piace of the district, and Davis held it in 
found it ?’ Anne hrou^t the key; and she raised detestation, which he longed to garnish with con- 
herself up, with very little help, and unlocked tempt), ‘ and we ’re going to do it at last. They’ve 
the box. _By3Irs Allen’s direction, Anne held a got an aloe there, you know, ma’am, just as 
candle, while she turned over some papers in the they’ve got everything.’ 

box, until she found what she was looking for. It ‘ Yes, I know they have an aloe ; hut so have we 
was a small parcel done np in white paper, on — a finer one than theirs, I believe.’ 

•which a date was written. This she retained in ‘ And theirs isn’t going to flower ; hit ours is ! 
her hand. _ That ’s what I thought I should like to tell you. 

‘ Take away the box, lock it, and put it back It -will be some time yet before it blossoms, but 
in its place,’ she said, ‘ and lay me down again ; it ’s bound to do it. Good-evening, ma’am,’ And 
and then sit close to me, that you may hear me,’ Davis, who never under-estimated his privileges, 

walked away. 

- Day had dawned when Anne Caimes went 

gently down the stairs, and into the parlour, •p•^?•K'^p•^fAT'nT?TT^'q 

whence she returned with a pencil and some sheets xc n. 1 u K ivi A X U Ji X 1, b. 

of paper. Mrs Allen was again sleeping, her face At the close of last year, there died in France, 
hemg turfied towards the waU. Anne, .sitting by at the advanced age of seventy-seven, M. de Metz, 
her,Avrote for a considerable time ; then, having the well-known founder of the reformatory system. 
mefuUy read over what she had written, she ^rty years he had devoted himself entirely 
folded the pages round the parcel which Mrs . ^ ^ e • ■ t ■, • 

Allen had taken out of the box^and put them in to the reformation of young criminals, having 
the pocket of her dre-ssing-gown. It was four resigned several lucrative offices in order to give 
o’clock, and day was coming 'in all the pomp and himself np entirely to this work. The Ileform- 
lustiness of June. She put the candles out, and atory School and Agricultural Colony at Mettray, 
went to the window, whence she could see the near Tours, was founded by him in 1840. This 
sleeper’s face. The hours passed. At seven, Mary was the first experiment in reformatories, and the 
stoleinto theroom, and a lew moments afterwards, success which attended it was beyond even the 
Anne, ynth a Tuck gesture towards Mary, went up expectations of its |ounder. He began with only 
to the bed. Mrs Allen’s eyes were open, and she 

looked from one to the oth/r. ^ \ first year, he had 

‘ Mother ! Mother I ’• said Mary, hnndred, and tm.s number rapidly increased 

No answer ; but a feeble raising of the hands seven hundred. Since then, this establishment 
to the throat, as if they were seeking something. at Mettray has become the model upon which all 
‘I kno-yv,’ said Anne, hendmg over her, and similar institutions have been formed in England 
^eaMng in a low, precise voice, ■ ‘I have it It and elsewhere. Until within the last half-century, 
is q'uite safe. I ■will remember.’ - in this country, there had been no distinction in 
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the treatment of juvenile oftenders and adults, 
beyond their separate classilieation, in prison, or at 
the hulks, and both were subjected to pretty much, 
the same routine. 

Parkhurst Prison, in the Isle of "Wight, was the 
■first place in which an attempt was made in Eng- 
land for the penal correction and moral reforma- 
tion of boys ; but it was not until the year 1849 
that the first regular reformatory was instituted, 
under the auspices of the Philanthropic Society. 
The Society had previously made attempts for the 
reformation of young ofienclers on a limited scale, 
but, in the year mentioned, they commenced the 
e.stablishment of their well-known ‘ Farm School ’ 
at Eedhill, Tlie example thus set by the Phil- 
anthropic Society was soon imitated in different 
parts of England ; and so rapid has been the spread 
of reformatories and industrial schools during the 
last quarter of a century, that these institutions 
have been extensively established in England and 
Scotland. The government appoints an inspector 
whose special duty it is to visit and report on 
reformatory and industrial schools. Glancing over 
the Reports of this functionary, we find that, up 
to the end of the year 1872, the total admissions 
to these schools had been 45,568, of which number, 
35,524 were boys, and 10,044 girls. Those who 
are at all familiar with the temptations which 
surround the children of the lowest classes in 
London, will not be surprised to learn that one- 
fourth of the whole number of boys annually 
committed to prison in all England and Wales are 
supplied by the metropolis. The metropolitan 
reformatories will, therefore, afford good examples 
of the working of the system, and of these we 
select the two most important : the large Middle- 
sex Industrial School at Feltham, and the Philan- 
thropic Farm School and Reformatory at Red- 
hill. A reformatory is designed for the children 
of convicted felons, or for children who have them- 
selves been guilty of criminal practices ; especially 
for, the juvenile offenders who are sentenced to 
detention under the Reformatory Schools Acts. 
The object is to rescue such children from becom- 
ing confirmed criminals, and, by a judicious course 
of training, to enable them to make a fresh start 
in honest independent life. The ordinary limit 
of age for the admission of boys to these schools 
is from ten to fifteen years. The committees 
object to receiving them on first conviction, unless 
the case be a very special one, and, as a general 
rule, they strongly recommend that the full 
sentence of five years should be carried out, in 
order that the reformatory training may have the 
greater chance of producing a permanent effect. 

Reformatories were very soon followed up in 
this country by the establishment of- ‘ Industrial ' 
Schools,’* which travel over a good deal of the 
.same ground as the former — the 'distinction being, 
that since the introduction of these latter, reform- 
atories aie reserved exclusively for young offenders 
%vho have been previously convicted, whereas in- 
dustrial schools receive outcast or vagrant children 
whose circumstances are such as ?o put them in the 
■way of peculiar temptations to crime *, magistrates, 
however, can legally consign youthful offenders for 


* The first industrial school, as far as -we are aware, 
•was that set on foot at Aberdeen in May 1845, through 
the exertions of Sheriff Watson. See an article on the 
subject in Chambers’s Journal, November, 16, 1845 . — Ed. 


a certain length of time to these u.sefni institu- 
tions. Boys from industrial schools are eligible 
for service in the army and navy ; those from 
reformatories are not. Tlie Redhiil Reformatory 
is formed entirely on the model of M, de Metz’s 
institution at Mettray, making allowance for some 
trifling differences in national character. The 
system consists in endeavouring, by the influence 
of religious teaching and personal kindness, to 
awaken in the boys the sense of right and wrong, 
and to instil into them the principle of Diity—sA 
the same time that, by useful and interesting 
employment, they are gradually trained to become 
self-supporting and independent men. To this 
end, it is sought to make the Farm School more 
like a home than a place of correction, and to bring 
every dome-stic influence to bear upon the boys 
during their term of detention. Rarely does an 
instance occur in which a boy, after his discharge, 
does not bear through life a grateful remembrance 
of his stay at the school ; and in most cases they 
come back to visit the place, as a home, when l 
opportunity offers, and to see the chaplain or j 
masters, whom they have learned during their 
residence in the institution to regard as their 
friends. This Redhiil Reformatory, which shelter’s 
and trains upwards of three hundred boys, is un- 
like most other institutions in its outward aspect; 
no large building, such as one would naturally con- 
nect with the idea of a great reformatory, is visible ; 
but at intervals, over a farm of about three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, in one of the prettiest 
bits of rural scener;^ in England, are scattered 
five picturesque-looking farm-houses, which are 
each calculated to contain some sixty bo^ys. Here 
are no high walls or iron gates, but the houses 
stand in little patches of garden, which, in season, 
are bright with roses and summer flowers. Each 
of these houses is a complete little home in 
itself, under the management of a single master 
and matron. This breaking-up of the boys into 
separate houses does much to impart a family feel- 
ing to the inmates, and a healthy spirit of emu- 
lation and esprit de corps is engendered between the 
different establishments. The same rules and di.s- 
cipline, however, apply to all these houses, and all 
tbe boys meet for daily prayers in the chapel, 
which is thus made the centre of the common 
life. The schoolmasters, too, meet the chaplain 
once a week, to hand in their Reports, and confer 
with him and the secretary on the state of their 
schools. Good-conduct lists are kept in each of 
the houses, on which are placed the names of such 
of the boys as have avoided all cause for complaint 
during the preceding month. When a boy’s name 
has been on the list for six months together, he 
is qualified to he employed on different little 
services of trust, such as carrying messages off the 
farm, &c., one of the great aims of the sy,stem 
being to encourage the boys to jjrove 'them- 
selves worthy of being trusted. lie w'ears a good- 
conduct badge on Ms arm, and is entitled to a 
monthly holiday, as well as to an extra penny pet 
week, in addition to anything he may earn by his 
work. The boys are very proud of this good- 
conduct badge, and the confidence placed in those 
who are trusted on errands and the like services 
is greatly appreciated, and assists in cultivating 
a wholesome self-re.spect. About two-thirds, or 
rather more, of this little colony are employed on 
farm-work. Of tlie remainder, some are trained 
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fts tailors, and in the tailor’s -shop are made all 
the clothes used in the school, each hoy during 
liis residence wearing a strong corduroy suit, 
stamped with the name of the institution. Others 
are at work under a master shoemaker, iiiaking 
and repairing the hoys’ hoots ; while a carpenter’s 
and a blaeksmith’s shop give occupation to others. 
Tliere is a brickfield too, in which twenty or thirty 
hoys are usually employed during the summer half- 
year in hrickmaking, a manufacture which contrib- 
utes considerably towards the school funds. As 
has been mentioned, the hoys who have been in 
this institution generally continue to take a lasting 


■interest in it after they have left. Ifot a week passes 
without the chaplain or secretary receiving letters 


without the chaplain or secretary receiving letters 
from former inmates ; and it is a very frequent 
custom for them to forward a thank-offering or 
contribution out of their earliest earnings, to the 
institution in which they have been trained. 


Yeiy frequently, these offerings are sent expressly 
for the ‘chapel fund the chapel being not only 
the common centre of the school, hut being an 
object of interest and pride to the hoys. About 
a year ago, a handsome stained-glass window was 
placed in this chapel, as the result of some of 
the contributions thus voluntarily sent; and 
during the past year, the boys at present in the 
school have clubbed together, and out of their 
slender earnings have collected no less than fifty 
pounds for a companion window. Before any 
boy is discharged from EedhiU, at the end of 
his term of detention, the Society xmdertakes 
to find suitable occupation for him, or to place 
him out in. some situation. By fax the greater 
number are disposed of by emigration. The 
emigrants are selected both for good conduct 
in the school, and also with a due regard to their 


physical power and aptness for colonial work. 
They go out furnished •with introductions from 
the Society to friends who undertake to look 
after them, and they invariably keep up a' corre- j 
spondence with the school, so that they are not ! 
lost sight of. A register is kept at Eedhill, in ! 
which periodical Eeports of these emigrants are ; 
entered- According to these Eeports, the chaplain 
states that, out of 783 emigrants sent out from 
Eedhill to Africa, Australia, and Canada, the 
large proportion of eighty-six and a half per cent, 
were doing 'well, four per cent, were uuknoAvn, 
and only eight per cent, had been reconvicted. 
These, ^ he reminds us, at the time of their first 
admission to the reformatory, were not mere 
‘ gutter children,’ or London ‘ Arabs,’ but real 
juvenile criminals, most of whom had been 
convicted three or four times, many of them 
even oftener. Such results .speak for themselves 
as to the success of the reformatory training at 
Eedhill, and cannot but be highly gratifying 
to the Society, The Home Office contributes 
toAvards reformatory expenses at the rate of six 
shillings per week for each hoy,' for three years ; 
after that period, four shillings per week. Pay- 
ments are also made, as agreed upon, out of the 
rates, from the county or borough whence the 
boys are received. And there arc usually some 
industrial profits out of the working of the school. 
Any deficit that may remain after this has to be 
made up by voluntary subscriptions and donations. 
In industrial schools, where thQ boys are not con- 
victed, but merely outcast or n^lected, the Home 
Office allows only five shillmgs per week for 


each hoy. The Middlesex Industrial School at 
Peltham* accommodates under one monster roof 
about eight hundred boys, supcrinleuded by a 
large staff. Attached to the building are work- 
shops for instructing the hoys in every different 
trade, under the direction of a master tradesman. 
In addition to instruction in trades and farming, 
particular attention is given in this institution to 
seamanship and in,strumeutal mu.sic. There i.s a 
model ship in the grounds, and a selected number 
of tbe boys, under a naAml instructor, are thoroughly 
hiitiated in nautical matters. At the end of their 
term of detention at the school, they enter either 
the royal navy or the merchant service, great 
pains being taken to provide good ships and good 
captains for them. Those instructed in instru- 
mental music enter regimental hands in the army. 
It is an admirable custom in this institution to 
teach some one trade, such as tailoring or shoe- 
making, to every lad who is destined to become 
a soldier, a sailor, or an emigrant. It has been 
found by experience that a knoAvledge of some 
trade is of the greatest serAuce to them in their 
future careers, and therefore each boy is obliged 
to undergo a preliminary course of instruction*^ in 
one or other of the workshops before being drafted 
into the nautical, or musical, or farming class. 
After a start in life has been obtained for these 
^ hoys, their future course is as carefully noted here 
as at Eedhill, and the statistics concerning them 
are nearly as satisfactory. Thus, we find that, of 
239 hoys wlio have been sent to sea or entered the 
royal navy during the last three years, 201 are 
known to be ‘doing well,’ seven are classed as 
‘ doubtful,’ tAvelve have been convicted of crime, 
eight have died since leaving the institution, 
and only eleven are ‘ unknown,’ During the same 
period, a hundred and tAA^enty boys have enlisted 
into the army, of AA’hom one hundred and four 
are ‘doing Avell,’ three are ‘doubtful,’ and five 
have been convicted of crime. In the same number 
of years, one himdred and four boys have emi- 
grated, and of these, ninety-nine are ‘ doing Avell,’ 
four have been convicted, and one is unknoAvn. 
It is sad to caU it a misfortune for these boys when, 
at the close of their term of detention, they are 
claimed by their parents. This invariably' leads 
them back to idleness and penury; instances are 
often knoAvn of children Avho have been convicted 
for thefts to AAdiich they AA’-ere actually forced by 
their parents ; in other cases, the home has been 
rendered so intolerable by drunkenness or ill- 
treatment on the part of the parents, that the 
children have preferred to leave it, and live any- 
hoAV, and sleep anywhere, until gradually, and 
almost necossaril'y, they have fallen into ' crime. 
This is the history of a very large proportion of 
the children who are seen hanging about tlie 
streets in London, without any regular occupation, 
and under no control, until eventually they pass 
into the hands of the police. Such being the case, 
it would be difficult to oA’-er-estimate the value of 
these reformatories and industrial .schools, Avhich, 
in the one case, rescue from the temptations Avhich 
surround them those who must almost ueces,sarily 
fall if left to themselves, and in the other, secure 
a fresh start in life for the unfortunate juveniles 
whom circumstances, rather than any decided 
vieiousness of character, .have led into early crime. 


•*' See Journal, N'ovemher 18(57. 



CHILDEEF I HAVE MET, 


Many lumdreds of young men who are now earn- these Httle ones kneel clown together hy'the hed- 
iag an honest living in different i^arts of the world, side and pray. Kosey said the Lord's Prayer 
look hack wdth grateful remembrance to the days aloud — such a mess as she made of some of the 
of detention j)assed_ at Eedhill or Feltham, ^ or words ! and yet they were more touching to listen 
some similar institution ; and assuredly something j ^ ^ ^ reading-desk- 

15 owing to the memory ot the man who in origin- , j j?,. i ^ j 4. 

atiiig the reformatory system, has conferred a boon seemed to 

upoS modern society. ^ angels in heaven must have 

■ ■■ stopped their music to listen to ’em. Then they 

CHILDREN I HAVE MET. kissed one another — it was better than going to 
_ „„„ _ * church to see them do it — and as we laid them 

IN THEEE cnAPTERS, c AP < . ^ down Side hy side, they drojpped asleep in each 

When my wife came down that night, after seeing other’s arms.’ 

the children put to hed, I was, of course, prepared t j^y. remonstrated I, * there is 

to tell all that happened at the railw'ay station ; but, nothing to cry about, surely, in all that ; it only 
to my surprise, she did not jiay much attention to shews they have been well brought up.’ 
the matter. When I ventured, however, to suggest ‘But they’ve got no mother. Think of that !’ 
that the careless Gibbins might not even turn up sobbed my wife, who had by this time broken 
on the morrow to claim his own, she evinced (Joyjrn altogether,. ‘Little dots bkR that to be 
considerable interest. ^ ^ motherless, and to have a father like this Gig — 

‘What! George; do you really think it possible Qjg — Qj:]3|)ins, who cares nothing about them! ’ 
that the man may neglect his children to that e j ^on’t know that Mr Gibbins is their father, 
extent? TV hy, if ho doesn’t come to-morrow, there my i^ pn.r ■ and how, may I ask, did you find out 
would he no more reason why he should come the no mother ? ’ 

nextday, nor, for that matter, why he should come ‘Why, because they did not mention her in 

their little prayers. Ho you suppose they would 
‘Even that, of course, is possible, my dear/ said aone so, had she been in existence 1 «Dod 

I. ‘ The poor little things will, in that case, keep a_^a make us dood that was all they 

Christmas with us, I suppose : one would hardly g^ia besides the Lord’s Prayer.’ 
like to send them to the workhouse on Christmas- , c enough too, my dear,’ said I softly ; 

for somehow — I suppose it was because the little 
‘ The workhouse I Who said a word about the creatures had taken to me so trustfully— I was 
workhouse ?’ ^ more moved than I chose to own. 

For the moment, I thought ca pneec of my nose <q}j^ quite enough indeed,’ assented my wife, 
was gone ; I had never been so ‘ snapped^ up ’ by t especially since Ee has made them good-as good 
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not care for tliat; but in this case it seems as if 
Heaven itself liacl sent iis these little caies — all 
on a Christmas eve too— and that sweet darling 
actnally said “Mum — mum," and put his arms 
about me, as though I ‘was his mother — and then 
yoxx see he has never known his real one,’ 

This was a trae womanly touch, with jealousy 
as well as love in it, which I felt did not admit of 
reply. If Heaven had sent the children to us 
indeed, I might well have argued, Heaven would 
probably permit us to keep them in^ spite of 
{jcibbins ; but women draw no consolation from 
logic ; indeed, it is my experience that, in connec- 
tion with the decrees of Providence, they even 
r resent it. 

I dreamt that night that I was the master of a 
national school, and that my wife was a baby- 
farmer, and I vyas wakened in the morning by the 
moat singular noise imaginable : it sonnded like 
the chuckling of hens, the crowing of some infini- 
tesimal bantam cock, and the splashing of some- 
thing in water. . 

‘ Why, good gracious, my dear, there are poultry 
and ducks in the house ! ’ 

There was no reply ; my consort was not by my 
side, but the crowing and chuckling continued, 
mingled with shouts of merriment, proceeding from 
the apartment above my head. When I hear 
laughter, I wish to be acquainted with the joke 
that has produced it, just as when one hears a cork 
drawn, one is inquisitive about the wine in the 
bottle, and 1 put on my dressing-gown at once, 
and went quietly up-stairs. The sight that greeted 
me in the spare room, hitherto solely dedicated to 
bachelor adults, was very remarkable. I had come 
upon a party engaged in a rite of baby-worship. 
My wife and Elizabetli were putting Tosey in his i 
*» hath before the fire; while Kosey, in a flannel 
dressing-gown ten sizes too large for her, was sitt- 
ing on the rug in a rapture of appreciation. Tosey 
was standing up in the warm water, holding on to 
the edge of the bath, and apparently addressing 
some constituency in the most humorous manner 
and at the top of his voice. Every now and then, 
a joke so ticlded him that he cast himself back- 
ward, and was picked up pink and palpitating, 
only just in time, as it seemed ‘to me, to save his 
life. The applause that succeeded each perform- 
ance of this feat, evidently gave him unbounded 
satisfaction ; he had thrown off all his philosophy 
with his clothes, and was merely bent upon experi- 
ment with respect to thei displacement of water, 
in which, to judge by the puddles on the floor, he 
had been very successful. He acknowledged the 
accession to his audience in my arrival by a shout 
of laughter so shrill and small, and at the same 
time so full of triumph, that no musician on earth 
could — for expression at least — have competed ■ 
with him; and then he said ; ‘ Hullo ! all ight,’ and ' 
fell backwards under water. It was perfectly 
ridiculous that three grown persons and a half 
should have been so moved by so insignificant an : 
object — ^yet we w&'e all laughing as heartily as he. ^ 
The little naked boy, called Cupid, could hardly 
have shewn, himself more powerful than this his 
latest rival. 

Presently, Christmas chimes began to peal from 
some hell-ringing steeple, and Tosey, standing in 

I the water, and steadying himself by clinging to the 
side with one hand, held the otber up — one tiny 
finger projecting from the- rest — ^for silence. It 



was the prettie.st ‘pictur,’ as Elizabeth observed, 
one could conceive ; or rather, it was a piece of 
living sculpture such as Nature, R.A, (Keal ia’tist), 
could alone have executed. At the same time, I 
felt my dressing-gown gently pulled, and looking 
down, I saw EoseVs sweet fair face, turned upwards 
towards mine with parted lips. ‘ A merry Kismas 
to you,’ said she, in a tone that had a music in it 
beyond that of any song, and with a look such as 
the angels use when wishing the lilce to one 
another. 

‘Only listen to the child!’ cried my wife, de- 
lighted. ‘That was just because she heard the 
hells, you may depend on it.’ 

‘ Why, Eosey, who taught you to say that, my 
darling ?’ said I, stooping to kis.s her. 

‘Dodo.’ 

‘ And who is Dodo 1 ’ 

Here all was blank again. Neither Eosey nor 
Tosey could give xis any information upon that 
point. Dodo was Dodo, whom not to know argued 
ourselves most ignorant. It was certainly not the 
bird which is the despair of natural-historians ; but 
beyond that, nothing certain could he discovered — • 
until Gibbins turned up, or the box was opened. 

The enactment that makes a holiday at the Post- 
office on Christmas-day had my hearty concur- 
rence that morningj for at least no tidings could 
come by letter which should demand a parting 
with our little guests. Every ring at the door, how- 
ever, my wife informed me, made her ‘heart go/ 
for fear it might he the herald of Gibbins ; and it 
was not without some opposition on her part that 
I wrote out an advertisement for the Times, stating^ 
that two young children, answering to the names of 
Eosey and Tosey, were at present lodged beneath 
our roof, aw'aiting removal by their proprietor. 

In leaving my address at the railway station, I 
had done, she urged, all that w'as reasonably to be 
expected of me ; it was there, if anywhere, that 
Gibbins would apply for the goods consigned to 
him; and to jog his memory, or to awaken his 
remorse for his neglect, was to fly in the lace of 
Providence, and run an uncalled-for risk of losing 
the blessings it had vouchsafed us. If my wife 
shewed herself somewdiat lax in principle under 
this great temptation, she, on the other hand, 
exhibited a keen sense of moral responsibility as 
regarded the children themselves. She sent in to 
our neighbour, Mrs Quiverful, for some Sunday toys 
— a message which produced a Noah’s Arlc and a 
mosaic puzzle — and decided upon supplementing 
their elevating effect by taking Eosey to church 
with us. The occasion was evidently a novelty to 
her, and so far a treat ; but she was very loath to 
leave her brother, whose tender years put his 
attendance at public worship out of the question. 
The promise of hearing the organ, however, ami 
(I regret to say) the unauthorised prospect of its 
having waltzing figures upon it, which was held out 
by Elizabeth, overcame her scruples, and, to the 
astonishment of the parish, our pew was for the 
first time embellished by the presence of a child. 
That many an eye^w'as turned toward Eosey, as 
she sat with her little hand in mine, with admiring 
curiosity, was no reproach to our vicar’s eloquence ; 
no sculptured angel there, with hair blown back, 
and wings crosswise, no seraph painted on the pane, 
looked half so heavenly as she. Eager-eyed, she 
watched and listened, while the parson read, and 
the music rose and fell, but hushed as a mute bird. 
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Once only did she break silence — ^when our doctor 
(according to his invariable custom) was called 
out from his conspicuous pew by his footpage,. and 
then she observed: ‘Look, look; there’s a man 
Irolie loose ’ — a remark that shook my gravity to its 
foundations. 

In the afternoon, I went down to the railway 
station, under pretence of making inquiry about 
my luggage, but in reality to find out if there was 
any news of G-ibbins. Those children were growing 
upon me so, that I felt it necessary to do my duty 
to their belongings — if belongings they really had 
— ^udiile the moral courage to' do so still remained 
to me. My friend the inspector shook his head, 
and pronounced the whole affair to he ‘ a plant ’ to 
get rid of the two children. ‘ They will be on your 
hands, sir, it’s my opinion, until you think proper 
to send them to the workhouse.’ 

‘You really think that, Mr Inspector V 

‘ I am pretty sure of it, sir,’ replied he despond- 
ently. ‘ It is not the first time that such a thing 
has happened, to my own knowledge. — Well, I am 
sure, sir, you arc very kind.’ 

‘ Don’t mention it,’ said I ; ‘ it ’s Christmas-day, 
you know, and you have had a great deal of 
trouble about that luggage. Good-morning to 
you.’ 

‘But you are going away without it, sir !’ And 
so I was. I felt, in fact, hut little interest, compara- 
tively speaking, in the article in question, which, 
as it happened, had arrived safe enough ; and the 
sovereign I had given him was for his ‘opinion,’ 
just as one gives a doctor or a lawyer one pound 
for theirs — which is not generally half so pleasant. 
Would it he possible, I wondered, to retain our 
little treasures by giving a pound or two to Gihhins 
himself? Was there any law against child-selling 
as well as svife-selling, and if not, would Gihhins 
be authorised to treat ? The loss of Tosey would, 
I knew, he to my wife a very serious blow, and 
however unreasonable it was in her so to feel it, 
it was only my duty to avert, by all lawful means, 
such, a catastrophe. As to Rosey, I confess the dear 
child had taken such root in my heart, that I 
could not bear to think of parting with her, and 
especially to persons who had shewn themselves so 
^ wireless of their responsibilities. I knew' that my 
: position both in law' and morals was untenable — I 
: was painfully aware that the whole transaction 
; ‘ would not wash ’ — but something must surely he 
■ co.ncecled to the feeling.? of a parent ; and was not 
I in loco "parentis — which is the same thing as a 
parent — ^to that heavenly child ? Tosey, too, had 
distinctly — or as distinctly as he could — claimed 
my wife as his mamma, so that the chain of rela- 
tionship might he said to be complete. 

Nelly received my little Christmas present with 
gratitude, but W'ithout enthusiasm ; a fact which, 
considering it was a new bonnet, will giv5 the 
measure, to any of her own sex, of the extreme 
preoccupation of her mind. 

‘ A thousand thanks, my dear,' said she. ‘ But 
was there any news of Gihhins ? ’ 

Then I thought it was really time to administer 
to her a lecture upon the vanity of human wishes, 
and on the great improbability of their being 
gratified on the present occasion., I observed, how 
wrong it was of her, from every point of view, to 
nourish such vain and unprincipled expectations ; 
in fact, I used every argument -which I had de- 
liberately rejected myself, and, in the end, had the 


satisfaction of perceiving that we should never be 
divorced upon the fashionable ground of ‘incom- 
patibility ' of character, inasmuch as they had pre- 
cisely the same effect upon her as they liad had on 
me. 

‘Mum-mum will never part from her Tosey, 
will she ?’ inquired she (I must say very foolishly) 
of the child himself, who was playing at her knee. 
‘Say, never, my own darling.’ He looked up 
with preternatural gravity, and delivered (in the 
character of a dignitary of the Court of Chancery) 
his decree agaimst any such separation : ‘ Nedder.’ 
At the same moment, Rosey stole her little hand in 
mine, and whispered : ‘ Me tay too,’ 

If Gibhins had turned up just then, in the im- 
perative mood, I believe I should have put him in 
the water-butt and purchased a filter. 

‘ But my dear Nelly,’ sighed I, ‘.there is their 
box.’ 

‘ I wish it had been lost, like the bonnet,’ 
answ'ered she bitterly. 

‘Still, since it is here, W'e are hound to open it, 
and thereby discover to whom these little guests of 
oura belong. We had better get it over at once, 
since every day will make it more difficult for you 
to part with them.’ 

So, on that Christmas night, when the children 
were fast asleep in each other’s arms— a sight as 
full of Christmas thoughts as any sermon — ^my 
W'ife and I had the box brought into the parlour. 

It had no lock, so I had only to cut the ropes with. ' 
ray penknife, to know our fate ; for, indeed, it had 
come to that : with such unconscious magic had 
those little ones bewitched us in a day and night, 
that to part with them would have not only been a 
‘wrench,’ hut a catastrophe. Perhaps it was the 
blessed Christmas-tide — wherein, above all seasons, 
little children assert their power — that had so 
worked with us ; but so it was. A mother whose 
task it is to look over the clothes, or toys, or other 
‘ fond records ’ of some lost darling, must be one of 
the most pitiable of God’s creatures ; hut to her at 
least the worst has come ; the parting is over— ^ 
whereas, to us, this little box might be the cradle 
or the grave of Hope. I felt that it was much 
more likely to prove the latter ; it was to the last 
degree improbable 'that Rosey and Tosey should 
remain as such — ^merc fairy-folk with fairy names 
— and nothing more, when we had made examina- 
tion of its contents. Miss Rose Gibhins and Master 
Thomas Gibhins, of some seminary for young per- 
sons near Crewe, would presently be revealed to 
ns in the most common-place fashion, and demand 
to be given up to their ‘ friends,’ Nothing occurs, 
however, as the paradoxical Frenchman tells ns, 
except the Unlooked-for. Not a scrap of writing, 
whether on paper or linen, informed us of the per- 
sonal identity of our little guests. Their Lilli- 
putian garments, layer after layer of which wo 
found arranged with the utmost neatness and order, 
were indeed all marked, hut it was only with those 
names which love, and not their god-fathers and 
god-mothers, had bestowed upon them — Rosey and 
Tosey. In some cases, it was worked upon the 
tiny linen in hair. ‘They had a mother then,’ 
whispered my wife significantly ; and though no 
mother herself, I thought her judgment just upon 
that point. Moreover, the handwriting, where the 
names were written, was fine and delicate, like a 
lady’s hand, and not a servant’s ; though, to my 
fancy (for this could be only guess-work), it lacked 
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the firmness of health. I could not help building 
up the theory that the mother had been failing and 
fading, -^vithout the strength to do much more than 
this slight loving service ; and Kelly thought the 
idea a probable one. 

‘In that case,’ remarked I, ‘the careful packing 
and disposal of the clothes must have been done 
by another,’ 

‘Of course/ returned my wife: ‘after her death, 
poor soul.’ 

‘ And yet we have not come upon a single article 
of mourning.’ 

‘ The woman who took the mother’s place was 
poor/ answered Kelly softly. 

It was like enough. The mother had been poor 
herself, for though all the garments were in good 
repair, they had seen much service, and had darns 
and patches i» them ; the latter, as my wife pointed 
out, let in with elaborate skill and care. The last 
layer was made tip of baby-clothes, most ex(juisitely 
worked by hand. 

‘ Good Heavens/ cried I, ‘ is there, then, a tTviri V 

‘Ko, no t these were Tosey’s before he was 
short-coated. How nice he must have looked in 
them, dear little feUow ! ’ 

The tears of my childless wife were falling fast 
upon the lengthy robe of state that had once 
enveloped Tosey’s limbs. 

‘My darling/ said I, ‘you ought to be pleased, 
rather than cast down ; for nothing has come to 
light as yet whieh^ demands our parting with the 
children. If Gdbbins would only — 

‘Look, look !’ interrupted my wife, with a sharp 
cry. Below the last layer of clothes, and pasted 
on the bottom of the box, was a sheet of white 
paper, around which a clumsy attempt had been 
made with ink to rule a mourning border. In the 
centre of .it was written, in a hand evidently unused 
to penmanship, the words, Pity the motherless. 

‘These children, then, have been bequeathed to us, 
my dear/ said I, after a pause. My wife was greatly- 
affected, and I was just a little taken aback myself. , 

‘ When you are quite calm and collected, Kelly, ' 
we must consider whether we shall accept the 
.'legacy.’ 

I had for my own part quite made up my mind 
to, ‘ administer/ as the lawyers call it ; but I thougbt 
the expression of doubt would rouse her, and do 
hergood. 

‘Lear George,’ said she, without taking the least 
notice of my remark, but still poring over those 
appealing words, ‘ I think this is Dodo’s writing. 

She is some faithful nurse, who, finding herself 
unable to support these orphaned darlings, has 
sent them forth, trusting in God’s providence to 
find them home and friends—and they have found 
them; How happy, how thanlcful I feel I They 
•will now be our own for ever.’ 

‘My dear Kelly,’ said I gravely, ‘do not too 
much encour^ a hope which, if it one clay prove 
fallacious, will be bitter in your mouth indeed. 

These children are not orphans, or Dodo woulcl 
have. stated as much. “Pity the motherless,” she 
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food contains benzoic acid ; but cease to do so i 
when the latter is removed from what they eat. 

It is found that the extract of malt possesses, 
like acids, the po-wer of changing starch into dex- 
trine and glucose ; and the great French chemist, 
M. Payen, proved that the extract owed this prop- 
erty to a particular substance called diastase, 
which exists round the buds of all grain at the 
moment of germination. Now all seeds possess a 
provision of starch which serves for the earliest 
■nourishment of the infant plant. As soon as they 
begin to grow, this diastase is formed ; it renders 
the starch soluble by transforming it into dextrine 
and sugar, and these' dissolved matters are after- 
wards used in nature’s laboratory to constitute the 
first vegetable oi’gans. Thus chemistry has reached 
the point of giving an exact account of the trans- 
formations to which a plant o-wes its earliest 
development, and they are absolutely the same as 
those carried on by the chemist. 

It is to similar action, exercised by the gastric 
juice and all the liquids of animal economy, that our 
food is dissolved in the process of digestion, and 
may be absorbed in the system. The celebrated 
experiments of Eumford and Spallanzani in, the 
last century to produce artificial digestion, prove it 
without doubt. It is to this also that w'e must 
attribute the production of sugar in the liver of the 
animal. 

It is known that organic tissues are constituted 
by fibres and elementary cells, separated from each 
other by very small interstices, which contain a 
certain quantity of ■water, without which these 
tissues would be deprived of tbe physical and 
mechanical properties essential to their functions. 
It nmst never be overlooked, that even in the 
most rudimentary animals, life can only exist in 
the presence of -water and under the influence of a 
certain temperature. This has been, shewn by the 
experiments made on the little rotifera, whose 
movements cease and re-commence whenever it is 
dried and moistened. The same is true of vege- 
tables, ajid the explanation of how the sap rises 
and circulates in them has been realised with the 
help of mechanical action. 

The most attentive student has failed to dis- 
cover in the vegetable tissue any muscular appara- 
tus which could set the liquids in motion, there- 
fore it follows that the circulation of sap must be 
regulated by the play of physical and chemical 
forces. Hence it is necessary to fall hack upon the 
attraction which solid bodies exercise on liquids, 
and -which is called molecular attraction, because it 
seems to exert itself at distances as small as those 
■which separate the molecules themselves. It 
remains to be seen in what measure this action can 
influence the rising of the sap. 

When a very fine tube is plunged into water, a 
certain quantity rises in it, because tbe solid -walls 
attract it, and as vegetable tissue offers similar 
narrow channels in every direction, it can be 
understood that it raises and absorbs the water 
from the soil ; but this general explanation is not 
suiiicienfc, because the ascent of the water is limited 
to a very little height in a narrow tube, and in 
trees tbe sap rises to the summit. This objec- 
tion has given rise to many experiments among 
chemists. 

Take any porous 'mass, a block of chalk, for 
example, and after hollowing a small hole in the 
centre, place in it a manometer, that is to say, an 


instrument to measure the pre.ssure of air, which 
will develop itself in the interior of the block. 
When that is done, plunge the whole into water. 
In a moment the liquid enters the pores, as is seen 
in a lump of sugar, and drives the air which fills 
the cavities before it. Tliis am flies to the centre, 
where it is gradually compressed, and the manom- 
eter rises rapidly under the pressure. When the 
final state is reached, it is evident that the air 
tries to escape as the water enters, and that the 
pressure of the air makes an equilibrium by tbe 
force of penetration, and gives the measure, -^vhieh 
is equal to three, four, or even six of atmospheric 
pressure. Thus the atmosphere being equal to the 
pressure of a column of air of ten feet, the strength 
of the imbibing power may be said to equal thirty, 
fort;Sj-, or sixty feet of water, and consequently the 
liquid can rise to these heights. , The force of 
imbibition suffice.s to explain how the sap rises to 
the summit of the highest trees. 

But another experiment is necessary thoroughly 
to understand how liquids circulate. Take a tube 
of glass, and glue to one end a porous plate, so as to 
close tbe opening ; fill the tube with water, and 
cover the open end with the finger, so that the 
water does not escape until it has been turned over 
into a bath of quicksilver. The porous plate then 
imbibes the water, which evaporates into the air at 
the upper ezid, and is immediately replaced by 
that in the tube : a void is thus formed iu the 
interior, into which the mercury rises, as in a 
barometer, and the air does not enter through the 
porous plate. 

These two experiments are sufficient to shew 
the exact mode iu which the sap rises. According 
to the first, the roots take up the water from the 
soil, and make it rise to the leaves ; the second 
shews how the evaporation of this water in the 
atmosphere makes a void hi the tree, which will 
call up, hy the effect of suction, that which fills 
the channels of the stem. M. Jamin, a French 
chemist, has constructed^ a model which will apply 
to all vegetables to justify this explanation. The 
base is formed of a very dense porous body, which 
represents the roots, and which is planted in damp 
earth ; from this rises a tube, filled with plaster for 
the stem, and at the top is a large porous surface, 
taking the place of leaves, and serving for evapora- 
tion. Experience has proved that this fictitious 
tree absorbs tbe water like real vegetables, and 
spreads it through the air in the same way. 

When a very fine tube of glass is plunged into 
water it rises higb within the narrow space ; if into 
oil, the latter mounts to a less degree ; or if the 
glass tube be changed for another of the same 
dimension, hut of a diflerent substance, the effect 
is varied in intensity, whilst preserving the general 
character. Molecular force depends, then, on the 
nature of the bodies where it exists ; it has some 
analogy -with that productive power of chemical 
combinations which is named afimity, and which 
has for its- special character that of depending 
entirely on the nature of the two substances which 
combine. Every time that this affinity takes place, 
heat is developed ; the temperature has al-ways been 
observed to rise in a porous mass at the time of 
imbibition ; and a German physicist has discovered 
that a strong electric current is produced when 
water is filtered by pres.s:iro through a porous body. 
The consequences which result from this affinity- 
may be traced in many different bodies. 
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If the membrane of an animal be dipped in a 
solution of sea-salt, it absorbs it ; and ■when drawn 
out, it carries with it a portion of the liquid. By 
repeating the same operation many times, a liquor 
is left more charged with salt than the primitive 
solution—that is to say, the membrane has more 
affinity with tlie water than the salt ; it absorbs 
and attracts the former, and exercises less power 
on the latter. Inversely, if a layer of salt is 
covered with a moistened membrane, the salt 
melts, because it attracts the water, and takes 
away a part from the tissue. Chemists have for 
a long time employed an economical proceeding 
of this kind to obtain concentrated alcohol ; it 
consists of hanging up in the air a bladder of 
brandy; the membrane attracts and absorbs the 
^yater contained in the spirit, and afterwards 
transmits it to the atmosphere in the shajje of 
vapour. This action goes on constantly, and at 
the end of a few days almost pure alcohol is left 
in the bladder. It may be concluded that porous 
suhstauces have an elective power, by virtue of 
which they can decompose a mixed liquid, extract 
from it certain principles, and repel others. 

Thus may be explained the fact, that vegetables 
choose certain liquids by preference from the soil, 
and absorb them, whilst they leave untouched 
those that w'ould prove hurtful. In the same 
way the elective action of the glands in the 
animal economy may bo imagined, since their 
effect is to take from the blood the substances it 
contains, and carry them to their particular 
channels. By injecting a mixture of different 
kinds of salts into the blood-vessel of a living 
animal, it is found that in twenty or twenty-five 
seconds after, the saliva has taken up one salt, and 
the others are met -with in other secretions. 

The disengagement of heat and electricity, and 
the production of muscular force in animals, lead 
to the theories of physics and mechanics. The 
mammiferai, and birds especially, present wonder- 
ful phenomena. In the first place, they possess 
a high and constant temperature, and as they 
are always losing a certain quantity of heat by 
evaporation, there must be a cause which acts 
to reproduce it. In the second place, there is the 
action of the heart, which is animated by peri- 
odical contraction, setting the blood in motion, 
besides which, the man moves, carries burdens, 
and executes extei-ior work three times as great 
as that of the heart. Thirdly, there is not a nbre 
or muscular tissue which does not develop 
electricity. 

It must always be remembered that heat, me- 
chanical work, and electricity, notwithstanding 
their apparent diversity, are only effects of the 
same cause. For example, any force may be 
applied to raise weights, &c., and thus produce 
labour ; but if a wheel is turned in water, it 
raises nothing, and does no apparent work ; yet, 
its effect is there, in warming the water, and 
developing heat which is proportional to the work. 
Thus, force may create work or an equivalent 
quantity of heat ; in a .steam-engine, the steam, 
when it entered, possessed a certain heat, which, 
when it issues, is partly lost, having been trans- 
formed into the equivalent work of the piston. 
All heat which is annihilated creates work, and 
all work which destroys itself creates heat ; and 
the same reasoning appUes to .electricity. 

Where, then, in animals must we seek for the 


origin of these triple manifestations ? Beside.s 
these, animals accomplish constant chemical phe- 
nomena of wonderful complication in the luuscdes, 
nerves, glands, in the act of digestion, and above 
all, of respiration. It is the very essence of all 
these to produce heat, which may cither raise 
the temperature of animals, or transform itself 
into mechanical work, besides always giving birth 
to electricity. It has long been admitted that 
the muscular fibre and azoted matter, which has 
the same composition, were the materials of 
organism ; being chemically transformed under 
the influence of oxygen, they become the source 
of muscular work ; whilst fat bodies were the 
food most suitable for giving heat. The last 
point that there is space to notice may throw 
some light on the functions of the nerves. By 
making an electric current pass through one, a 
muscular . effort and contraction is produced, 
incomparably greater than the mechanical work 
which corresponds to the quantity of electricity 
thrown into the nerve. This leads to the con- 
clusion, that electric excitement increases the 
chemical phenomena of muscular respiration, and 
that between this and the mechanical power 
there must exist a close relation to heat. It is 
something akin to a spark setting fire to a barrel 
of gunpowder, and acts as a trifling muscular 
effort w'ould do, when throwing a heavy body 
from a great height. The last half-century of 
stucljr has caused great progress to be made in dis- 
sipating the obscurity which has hitherto covered 
the science of living organism, and we may fairly 
hope for still greater discoveries in the future. 

it should be added that many of the phenomena 
of natural forces in the inorganic as 'W'ell as organic 
w’orld, are now understood to be due to what is 
called the molecular theory ; on which, latterly, 
there have been learned investigations of a very 
interesting kind. The subject, however, is still ia 
a degree of obscurity, and needs long and patient 
inquiry ; and this we hope it will receive in a 
spirit of candour, with the view of making iis 
better acquainted with those ‘ important truths 
which lift the mind towards the All-wise and 
Beneficent Creator. 


THE OLD TRYSTING-PLAOE. 
Within ray heart dreams of fur-distant days 
Are shut like picture.^ in somo olasphd tome — 
Sad memories and sweet, that wake always. 
Whene’er these woods I roam. 

For here it w'as I met her first — and last, 

And here wore held our soft communions all, 

In that emhalmfed, memory-treasured past 
I now in thought recall. 

If I could meet and greet herein to-day 
A dear, dear soul, as in a day gone by, 

There is no man in God’.s wide world could say 
He was more blest than 1. 

But ah, it cannot- be, it cannot be ! 

For she who met me here in days of yore, 

Gone from, our sphere, 0 great, good Lord, to Thee, 
May tryste me nevermore ! 
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EXCURSION TO MISSOURI. 
Haying proceeded on a business excursion to the 
United States, I had occasion to travel westwards 
to St Louis, a city on the banks of the Mississippi, 
forming the largest in the state of Missouri, I 
knew that American towns spring speedily to large 
dimensions, but was not prepared for the great 
size and solidly settled appearance of St Louis. 

Looking down from the roof of a lofty building, 
one can hardly believe that the vast spectacle 
spread out before him represents the growth of 
only three-quarters of a century. The town looks 
as old as London. The smoke has tinged the 
walls a venerable dingy hue, while the grouping 
of buildings is as picturesque and varied as that 
of a continental city. From the banks of the 
Mississippi, on ridge after ridge, rise acres of 
solidly built houses ; vast manufactories, magazines 
of commerce, long avenues, bordered with splendid 
residences, and a labyrinth of railways all termin- 
ating here, tend to increase our astonishment; 
whilst the clang of machinery and the whirl of 
myriad wagon-wheels strike upon the ear, convinc- 
ing us that we are amongst a busy and active people. 
The streets are thronged with hard-working but 
uncouth labourers ; dozens of steamers are shriek- 
ing their notes of arrival and departure ; the ferries 
are choked with traffic ; and across the river, the 
limitless West is open to our vision. This city 
has leaped into new life since the war, and has 
more than doubled its population, which in 1873 
reached 450,000 ; whilst in 1858* it had scarcely 
200,000 ; and in 1835, it had only 8000 inhabitants. 
The city boundaries extend twelve miles along the 
ridges, branching from the water-sheds between the 
Missouri, the Merrimac, and the Mississippi rivers, 
flanked by prairies ricUy studded with groves and 
vineyards. Rows of steam-boats, a mile and half 
in length, may be seen on the Mississippi, which 
, can convey merchandise a thousand miles from the 
, sea to the interior of the country. 

To Englishmen, there is something very extra- 
ordinary in the bustling way of doing business, in 
the odd intermixture of races, and in the deafening 


shouts of coarse ribaldry that are heard in 
all the large towns in the southern and western 
states of America, Nor can we be surprised at 
this, when we consider what a heterogeneous multi- 
tude they are. It is often supposed that persons 
of English origin predominate in the states of 
America ; but this is a great mistake ; the Ger- 
mans always outnumber the English, emigrants. 
Huge ferry-boats ply constantly across the river ; 
these, however, are soon to be but memories of 
the past, for the new bridge has just been com- 
pleted, and trains can now cross the Mississippi to 
a grand union ddpot in the centre of St Louis. 

The writer of this arrived at St Louis a few 
weeks before the opening of the bridge just 
alluded to. He liad to visit the ‘ Iron County,’ 
and, as a preliminary step, had first to cross the 
Mississippi River, from East St Louis to St Louis 
on the west bank. He found a crowd of a motley 
and cosmopolitan character awaiting transporta- 
tion. There was the German emigrant, flat-capped, 
and dressed iir coarse black, with his quaintly 
attired wife, and rosy children clinging to him ; 

' the tall and angular Texan drover, with his defiant 
glance ; the ‘ poor white,’ from some far southern 
state, with his rifle clasped in his lean hand, look- 
ing with astonishment at the wonderful displays 
of wealth around him ; the excursion party, just 
arrived from the east, with maps and guide-books, 
and heaps of luggage ; little groups of English 
tourists, with their mysterious hampers and 
packets ; the tired and ill-uniformed company of 
troops, ‘on transfer’ to some remote frontier 
fortress ; the smart merchant, in his carriage, with 
his elegantly dressed Negro driver standing by the 
restive horses ; American ‘ Cockneys,’ with Havana 
cigars in their mouths, as well as the slang of 
half-a-dozen capitals ; Negroes in hundreds, whose 
greasy skins created anything hut a pleasant 
sensation in the olfactory nerves. Then, on the 
road, was an unending procession of wagons, loaded 
with coal, forcing their way from the ferry-boats 
up the bank to the streets of St Louis, the ragged 
Negro drivers urging on the plunging and kiclcing 
mules with frantic shouts. Added to this wild 
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tumtilt -were the luinher wagon-trains, laden with, 
iron or copper, wearily making their way to the 
hoats ; the loungers about the curb-stones singing 
rude plantation songs in a Babel of languages. 

The main iron region of Missotiri is situated in 
the south-east and southern portions of the state, 
and, taking the Arkansas branch of railway from St 
Louis, we soon came to what is called the ‘ Iron 
County.* Our line ran along the western hanks 
of the Mississippi, and on this giddy height we 
had a good yiew of the fertile country, and here 
and there we saw rich deposits of ironstone being 
unearthed. We travelled thus until we came 
to a little rural station called Bismarck, and then, 
after a short pleasant ride, we arrived at the ‘ Iron 
Mountain,’ eighty miles from St Louis; and the 
wildest ideas 5f extravagance can never exceed the 
reality of this natural wonder. The mountain, 
which rises rather abruptly from a beautiful valley, 
is land-locked, and was covered at this time with 
abundant crops of wheat, oats, and Indian conr. 
The mountain, was originally rather more than 
two hundred feet high, and its base covers an area 
of five hundred acres. It is composed almost 
exctusively of iron in its purest form, cropping up 
to the very surface, one solid mass of ore, yielding 
seventy per cent of iron. In the deep cuts, and 
along the mountain-sides, more than a thousand men 
were at work, amongst whom Irishmen, Swedes, 
and Germans predominated. This regiment of 
labourers worked systematically in gangs hammer- 
ing at the ore, which they seemed to displace and 
remove with little trouble, after it had been once 
blasted. They are supposed to load one hundred 
and twenty-five cars, cainying ten tons each, dail)’’, 
and to supply two furnaces of large capacity, 
established at the base of the mountain. A century 
of hammering at the hill-sides will not bring the 
mountain of iron level with the valley. 

The French and Spaniards, who were the 
early possessors of the soil, appear not to have 
been at all aware of the value of such a property. 
The first inheritor, J oseph Pratte, obtained it by 
a grant from the Spanish governor in 1797. 
Pratte’s grant comprised some twenty thonsand 
arpents, or seventeen thousand English acres, and 
from his hands it became the property of Van 
Doren, Pease, & Go., who were recognised as the 
Iron Mountain Company in 1837. Congress having 
confirmed the Spanish grants, the property has 
been transferred several times. Fox many years 
the investments of the original companies did not 
pay, and the investors were sneered at as guilty of 
an act of folly. But in those days there were no 
railwa;f8, and the ore had to be conveyed forty-five 
miles in carts over bad roads to the ancient'town 
of St Genevieve. Bnt when pig-iron became in 
great demand, and fetched eighty-five dollars per 
ton, there was no lack of energy in examining the 
real resources of the mountain ; and since 1862, 
the company now in possession has miued millions 
of tons of ore. At one time the ore was pronounced 
too rich to work, hut it now forms the iron for 
some of tire prinoipaL railways in the southern and 
western states. 

A very short distance from the mineral moun- 
tain are two small towns, called respectively ‘ Iron 
Mountain ’ and ‘ Irondale,’ Finding a comfortable 
inn at, tlje latter place, we determined to rest 


there, and take a view of the immense furnaces 
erected for melting the iron, which arc kept going 
night and day, "These I found in ‘full blast,’ 
pouring out the molten metal, which, properly 
manipulated by bands of workmen, formed the 
cold hard bars which are one day to be rolled into 
rails for new railways now being formed. To me, 
the spectacle was nothing new. The chief interest 
lay in seeing such gigantic operations carried on so 
near the centre of the American continent. 

In. the Iron County, the whole region is rich in 
iron ore and other minerals. A few miles below 
Iron Mountain rises Pilot Knob, a stately peak, 
towering far above the lovely Ozark range, which 
surrounds it in every direction. .Both here and on 
Shepherd’s Mountain great quantities of ore are 
annually extracted. It is the boast of the people 
in Missouri that Iron County, in. which lie Shep- 
herd, Arcadia, and Bogy Mountains, in addition to 
the Iron Mountain, contains more iron than any 
equal area in the known world. From this valley, 
more than one hundred thousand tons of iron have 
been shipped since the formation of the Pilot Knob 
Iron Company. 

We had thus seen where the ore was produced ; 
and we wended our way hack to St Louis, and 
the next day visited the suburban ward of Caron- 
delet. The drive there from the city took us past 
the arsenal, where government now and then has 
a few troops, and we passed by many a pretty 
mansion, until we arrived in the dusty street of a 
prosaic manufacturing town on the bank of the 
Mississippi. Descending toward the water-side, we 
found every available space crowded with, mam- 
moth iron and zinc furnaces, with immense struc- 
tures of iron, wood, and glass, in which half-naked 
men, their bodies smeared with perspiration and 
coal-dust, were engaged wheeling about blazing 
masses of metal, or guiding the pliant iron bars 
through rollers and moulds, or cooling their heated 
faces and arms in buckets of water brought up 
fre..sh from tlie stream. Here, in a zinc furnace, 
half-a-dozen Irishmen were driving the long pud- 
dling-rods, which they thrust into the seventy- 
times-seven heated furnaces ; the green and yellow- 
ish flames from the metal flashing on their pale 
and withered countenances, gave them an almost 
unearthly expression. Farther on, the masons 
were toiling at the brickwork of a new blast-fur- 
nace, which already reared its tall towers a’ hun- 
dred feet above the Mississippi shore. Not far 
from this we saw the flaming chimney of the quaint 
old Carondelet furnace — ^tbe first built in this sec- 
tion of the country. Then, we lingered for bourn 
in immense establishments, such ^ the South St 
Lonis or Yulcan Iron-works, and we fancied they 
must he the growth of many years, xxntil we were 
told that nearly every establishment had been 
created since the war. The Yulcan Iron-works, 
that now employs twelve hundred men in its blast- 
furnaces and rolling-mills, spreads over seventeen 
acres of land, boasts six hundred tborxsand dollars’ 
worth of machinery, and has two furnaces smelting 
twenty- five thousfwad tons of iron annually ; whilst 
its rolling-mill can turn out forty-five thousand 
tons of rail in twelve months ; and 3 mt, in the year 
1870, there was not a brick laid on the premises. 
Dozens of barges are always moored in the river, 
waiting for freight from the mines and from the 
coal districts of Illinois. 

England must now look to her laurels ; for we 
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were told that these mamifactories -will be multi- 
plied every year, and that St Louis may erelong 
be the centre of a region producing as many mil- 
lion tons of pig-iron annually as are now produced 
in the whole of Great Britain. The people in this 
part of the world believe that the commonwealth 
of Missouri is to be the England of the future. 
The ore is both plentiful and cheap ; and the cost 
of labour is to-day but a trifle more than it is 
in the furnaces in Wales. Thus the American 
iron-masters, it is thought, will be enabled to 
undersell those of England, and they can at least 
supply the wants of the United States. Our own 
observations would lead rxs to the same conclusion, 
were it not that the Americans are short of one 
great commodity, and that is ‘ capital.’ Money is 
everywhere scarce ; the paper currency does not 
work well. Those who imagine that capital is the 
enemy of labour, should go to the iron districts 
of Missouri, and there they will see what the want 
of capital means, and also hear how men are appre- 
ciated who come with plenty of money in their 
pockets, wherewith to give employment to Avork- 
men, and develop the resources of the country. 

Before we took our departure from St Louis, cn 
route for England, we had many pleasant walks 
around the Missourian city, in the cool of the 
evening. It is emphatically the railway centre 
of the Mississippi Valley, Avhere five-sixths of the 
wheat is grown that is exported to this country, 
and almost all the cotton and tobacco is also pro- 
duced there. Fourteen of . the most important 
railways have their termini in this city, and at 
least thirty others touch upon the borders. In 
1873, they received within the city, by railroads 
and river-routes, over four millions of tons freight, 
and shipped over tAvo millions of tons. Many and 
mighty are the buildings associated Avith commerce, 
and every day improvements are being made, 
Avbicli Avill eventually make this one of the greatest i 
cities in tlie United States. 

It is rather a drawback to Missouri that 
summer at St Louis is exceedingly hot, though 
nothing stops a Missourian merchant from attend- 
ing to his business. At ten o’clock, clad only in 
the thinnest of linen, and Avith a palm-leaf fan in 
, bis band, he seeks his office, looks over his corres- 
; pondence, answers his letters, &c., fanning himself 
: the whole time. At eleA^en o’clock, the sun becomes 
witbermg, but the St Louis merchant coolly dons 
his broad-brim hat, and proceeds to the Exchange, 
into A\diich the thirteen hundred members vainly 
try each day to cram themselves ; be makes bis 
Avay to the corner allotted to bis tDrancb of trade, 
and patiently swelters there until one o’clock. In 
this one room, every species of business is trans- 
acted ; one corner is devoted to flour, a second to 
grain, a third to provisions, a fourth to cotton, a 
fifth to hardAvares, &c. A Avhirhvind of fans 
astonishes the stranger ; people mop their fore- 
heads and swing their palin-leavea hysterically as 
they conclude their bargains ; and as they saunter 
away together to lunch, they s^ill vigorously mop 
and fan. The tumult and shouting are not so great 
as in many other large American cities, but the 
activity is the same. The heat is so giuat that the 
messengers and others similarly engaged have to 
go every noAV and then to refresh themselves at 
great cans filled with sulphur-water. In a few 
years, however, the magnificent new Exchange 
building, which Avill in many respects be the 


finest on the American continent, is to be opened, 
and trade Avill not only be classified, but there 
aatII be greater facilities for public transactions 
than at present, and the interior will be better 
shaded from the sun’s rays. 

MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENOH "WAR. 


The narrative avMcIi I have been able to carry on 
till noAV as an eye-Avitness, must be for a time in- 
terrupted. On. the 13th of December, when each 
day Avas getting more and more eventful, and those 
Avho -were taking an active part in the war were 
becoming more anxious as to results, I found 
myself laid prostrate from that terrible epidemic 
that Avas swneping ofi: so many victims in our 
army — small-pox. ' 

For some days I bad struggled desperately 
against the progress of the disease, but in vnin 
and one morning, as we Avere retracing onr steps 
towards Bonrges, the moment arrived when my 
strength gave way. Ail I cared for now was to be 
allowed to lie doAvn and rest anyAvhere— -it did not 
signify where, provided I u’-as not obliged to move 
again. This desire might have been easily granted ; 
and considering the season, and more than usually 
rigorous winter, 1 might have had my Avish carried , 
out beyond my fancy, bad it not been for the 
kindness of my general, who had me placed in his 
own carriage, and conveyed to the chateau of 
Chamhon, seventeen miles from Bourges. There he 
knew I should receive all the attention I req^uixed, 
and there I Avas left. For eight days I .was in a 
high fever, and delirious. There was no medical 
man to he had ; all Avere busy in the hospitals. 
So, after acknowledging what I owe to a kind 
Providence who watched over me, I must not 
forget the affectionate assiduity of my own servant, 
a young well-to-do peasant of the J ura, aaEo never 
lost sight of me day or night till I was better. 
Add to this, the hospitable care of the Seigneur 
de Chambon, who, from the first moment of 
my arrival, united with his wife in attention to 
my comfort. Fruit, game, old Avines, everything 
that could he thought of to bring me through and 
strengthen me, Avas provided willingly and cheer- 
fully. The fever having been subdued, Avas Ibl- 
lowed by complete prostration, and with it came 
the moral suffering of finding myself alone, igno- 
rant of Avhat was going on in the world Avithout, the 
Germans advancing rapidly, and I, through weak- 
ness, hound hand and foot, and incapable of mak- 
ing one movement either to resist or escape from 
them. I had gone through racking pain, it is true, 
hut this Avas physical; how could it be compared 
to the torture that I Avas mentally undergoing at 
this moment ! The thought, each time it occurred, 
of falling into the hands of my dreaded enemies, 
and being sent into captivity, made me spring up 
in bed, but it was only to fall back again, with a 
bitter sense of helplessness. 

So time passed, and about the beginning of 
the new year I resolved, tboAigh in a very weak 
condition, to depart, with a view of joining the 
army of Bourbaki, AAffiich had left for Besaucon 
and the east. A train was starting for Chffions, 
conveying the rear-guard of the 15tb corps. I ex- 
plained my position to the officer in command, 
and he, sympathising with me, kindly allowed me 
to start with them. 
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It was a long dreary journey, in. this cold, bitter 
winter of 1871. We took two days and one night 
to move from Bourges to Besan?on, a distance of 
eight hdiirs in ordinary times. Fifteen miles from 
that town, I found my general, who, after a 
friendly scolding for my rashness, allowed me to 
remain on his staff. 

It will now be necessary to explain how the 20th 
corps, which we saw in ^ our last chapter sorely 
beaten and disorganised in the neighbourhood of I 
Bourges, was once more in the east, again taking j 
the field against the invaders. It had been sent | 
with others to relieve Belfort, and, as it was ex- 
pected and hoped, to draw upon itself part of the 
army that was pursuing Ghanzy. D’Aiirelle de 
Paladines had been dismissed from his command, 
after the disasters of Orleans, and his army had 
been placed uiider the orders of Bourhaki, one of 
the most popular generals of the French army. 
Still young, notwithstanding his fifty-six years of 
age, of a refined and brilliant mind, warm and im- 
petuous heart, open and resolute character, Bour- 
baki was certainly the man best able to head such 
a hazardous undertaking. He had just been the 
involuntary hero of a romantic adventure, in which 
he had behaved with loyalty and disinterestedness. 
And we were all glad to hear that urn were to be ; 
commanded by the bold chief of the Imperial 
Guard. It was on the 19th of December that the i 
expedition of the east was decided upon ; and on : 
the next day Bourbaki began his movement with:; 
the 15th, ISth, 20th, and 24th corps. ' At first,: 
that general had declined the honour ; he was not 
sanguine as to its results. He felt that it was 
courting defeat to engage in such an enterprise. 
His apprehension can ecisily he understood, as he 
had, in that army of 101,000 men, scarcely 35,000 
soldiers capable of carrying on a serious campaign. 
But ail appeal had been made to his patriotism, 
and, at last he had yielded. 

These facts, or doubts, we did not know at the 
time ; we shared the hopes, as later on we suf- 
fered from the follies, of those who had conceived j 
this new plan; and when I joined my hrother- 
oflicers, they were full of the deeds that were to bej 
performed, of the success of the campaign opening ] 
liefoTe them, which was, according to the strata- j 
gists of Tours, _ to be followed by the repulse of 
the Germans from France. I cannot enter herej 
into the merits of Gambetta’s plans. Who has not 
read of this sad campaign, the crowning act of so 
many disasters and follies, which hath begun at 
Wcissembourgjto end at Pontarlier ? But tlie reader 
must excuse me if "once more I enter, for the sake I 
of lucidity, into a few explanations as to the rela- | 
tive positions of the two armies. Garibaldi and | 
Ms band of adventurers had been left at Dijon to I 
keep in check any force that might attack us 
on our rear. General Cromer’s division remained 
isolated on the left bank of the Saone, to watch the 
army of succour, and protect our left flank ; the I 
18th corps supported the right of that division ; 
whilst the 20th corps formed the centre of that line 
which extended from Vesoul to Beaume-les-Dames, i 
with the 15th and 24th corps on its right. Wer- 
der’s iarmy, on the approach of Bourhaki, had re- 
treated, first by Gray and Vesoul, after evacuating 
Dijon, and was continuing his retrograde movement 
on Belfort, when we met him at Villersexel, a village 
built on a small river — ^the’Lisaine. 

At the point where the high-road, which, from 


Montbozon to Lure, runs in the midst of thick 
covers, abruptly descends in front of Villersexel, 
and crosses the road that leads to the little hamlet 
of Petit Magny, a large house, a strong square 
building, Hanked on both sides by sheds, rests, 
squatting against the rising hank. This house, 
painted yellow all over, with its green shntters and 
high-pointed red-tiled roof, seems placed there as 
an advanced sentry, keeping, or rather observing 
the long valley which stretclies at its feet. It was 
from that farm-house that the first shot of the 
battle of the 9th of January was fired. 

The whole army of the east wms to he engaged 
on that day. What, early that morning, had only 
appeared to be simply an affair of outposts, became 
by noon a regular battle. A company of the 47th 
had been sent during the night to occupy that 
building. Every one had been on the look-out, 
and the night had been so cold, that the sentries 
had been doubled and changed every half-hour. 
Dawn had seen the hills bristling with troops, 
buzzing like a bee-hive. The first shot had been 
fired on a uhlan. The company was -waiting for 
orders to advance and to occupy the village, -which 
seemed to be abandoned by the enemy. It was 
seven, and as yet the Germans had given no signs 
of their presence, when a uhlan emerged from the 
woods on the right, and galloped towards our posts. 
One of the sentries sent him a bullet that put a 
stop to his adventurous march, and an empty 
saddle warned the Germans that the place was 
guarded. 

One wonld have thought that this shot lighted 
up the bouquet of soma grand pyrotechnic display. 
A deafening fusilade broke out on all sides. The 
woods, the hills, the houses of the village, so tran- 
quil but a few minutes before, were now one blaze 
of smoke and fire. 

All this was narrated to me later on, for at the 
time it was taking place I wtis comfortably squat- 
ting, up to my neck in straw, in the general’s 
carriage, which, with the rest of the baggage-train, 
was in the rear. General Segard had made it one 
of his conditions for my remaining on his staff that 
I should travel thus, taking no violent exercise 
until I had completely recovered ; so I was quietly 
dozing, wlien I heard an order given for us to lull 
back at once on the village we had occupied during 
the night. 

‘ What’s np ?’ I inquired, putting my head out of 
the window, from the officer who had brought the 
order. 

‘ Vor-ir division is engaged,’ was the short reply ; 
and then, for the first time, I heard the distant 
angry growling of the artillery. I did not hesi- 
tate. How could I remain there, quietly listening 
to that voice, which seemed to call me ! So I 
ordered my horse, and mounted it, not without 
some difficulty, and notwithstanding the entreaties 
of my servant, who -went so far, in his desire to 
stop me, as to warn me that the general wo-uld 
have me tried by a court-martial lor disobeying 
his orders. But on seeing that his entreaties, 
prayers, ai-id threats were of no avail, the faith- 
ful fellow jmhped on my spare horse, and 
followed. 

As I emerged from the wood, I suddenly came 
upon a plateau, from which I beheld the whole 
panorama of the battle. 

It was seven o’clock ; the sun was just rising. 
Bight in front of me, protected by ranges of low 
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hills, stretched a long valley, the woods and went in search of General Segard, My servant, 
thickets standing ont in dark relief against the who had watched all my movements, came and 
pare snowy covering, which extended as far as the met me with my horse. It was then three o’clock, 
eye. could reach. On a height, far away in the dis- and I was sent to warn some of our troops of the 
tance, I descried a village church, its steeple shin- arrival of the 18th corps on the left, and that the 
ing cheerily and peaceably out, as its zinc-covered general attack was to commence^ 
roof caught and sent hack the bright glances of a ‘ You have come just in time,’ said the colonel 
January sun ; while farther up, and more in ae- commanding one of the regiments holding the 
cordance with the scenes that were taking place, position ; ‘ and if your glass is better than mine, 
on a craggy height, frowning down upon us in you will perhaps be able to tell me to what corps 
sullen silence, could he seen the lieavy outline that black mass belongs that is moving along that 
of a fexidal cMteaii, its peaked towers becoming road.’ 

strongly marked against the clear cold morning The thick smoke of the enemy’s gun, and the 
sky. At the foot of tlie hill from which I made my heavy mist that hung over it, hid for a time that 
clj-scrvations, lay Villersexel, the key of the posi- part of the hill through which ran the road 
tion. On our right, a large house was burning ; alluded to. When this had sufficiently cleared 
the Germans had set fire to it before evacuating it, away, to allow me to see what was attracting our 
a few hours before. Puffs of thick and acrid attention — ‘Artillery moving in our direction,’ I 
smoke issued from it with low cracklings. On said, looking through my field-glass*, 
both sides were thick woods, behind w'hieh the ‘Whose?’ 

Germans had placed their batteries, answering ours ‘ Cannot say ; too far off ; but I shall soon ascer- 
shot for shot ; between each round, the rattling of tain and I made towards it. Arriving at about 
the musketry filled the intervals. five hundred yards, I looked again. The dark blue 

I was thinking w’hether I should join the general coats were all I could discern of the uniforms, 
or not, when I saw the company of the 47th issuing Nearer and nearer I got. If friends, they will hail 
from the farm-house. The temptation was too me, I thought; if foes, they will fire. _At last I 
much for me to resist, on seeing Boisson, my former was observed, and, as I anticipated, signs were 
captain, bravely leading on. his men ; a few made, hut friendly, such as waving the hand, 
minutes brought me to his side. reversing arms. Still I was not satisfied, till a 

Preceded by two bugles, sounding merrily our small French flag was waved, and that reassured 
favourite march, we crossed at the double the me. I was not aware of the trick, 
space which separated us from the first houses of I rode back to the regiment, and told the colonel 
Villersexel. Like one man, the company pene- not to fire, as it was a battery of the 18th corps, ^ 
trated into the park of the Chslteau de Grammont, and requested him to be ready to support it, if 
usually peaceful and beautiful, but then a scene necessary. Scarcely had I uttered these words, 
of dreadful havoc. The fusilade was incessant, so when whiz ! came a shell, then another ; and a 
furious, so wild, so unbroken, that one would dozen coming from that direction fell in , the midst 
have thought batteries of mitrailleuses were of us, scattering, from a German battery, wounds 
before rxs. The projectiles ricochetted from tree and death in a most terrible manner, 
to tree, with the hissing and screeching of a The whole of our line now hurriedly fell 
thousand steam-whistles. Notwithstanding all this, back, but in good order, though disheartened 
ours advanced, replying at random against an at the defection, of some regiments of Mobiles, 
invisible host ; for the Germans had changed their But a few words from their gallant leader sufficed 
tactics ; it was no more a rear-guard covering a to electrify those young soldiers. ^ Diismounting, 
retreat, that we had before us, it was the whole of on seeing them hesitate, Bourhaki had thrown 
their army, which, having retraced their steps, was himself at their head, shouting: ‘Follow me! 
waiting for us, and receiving us with due honours. Has the French infantry forgotten how to charge 1’ 
During this, the other companies of the 47th, some In one second, all was changed : every one heard 
Moblots, and the vHSmns of the 78th had thrown that appeal : no one could resist it. _ On the side 
themselves on the village, and dislodged the enemy of the Petit Magiiy, Moblots and Lwjnards were 
at the point of the bayonet from the park and from advancing, ascending the slopes, plun^ng into the 
the houses in the vicinity. We were then literally snow, ploughed up by shells, Avith a splendid 
fighting hand to hand,” and one could hear, not- entrain. The bugles were sounding the charge ; 
Avithstaiiding the din of the fusilade, the thud of the artillery growled in the -direction of Lure 
tlie bullets as they penetrated the flesh. The with increasing loudness, Avhich shewed _us the 
approaches of Villersexel were cleared ; we coiild 18th corps Avas approaching ; and on the right, we 
see the. Germans escaping from the last houses, could see white puffs of the shells exploding high 
AA-hilst some others Avere retreating in groups, in the air. On all sides the fusilade Avas begin- 
making their way, still fighting, toAvards the ning afresh, and with neAV energy. The battle, one 
clffiteau. " instant lost for us, was renewed this time on the 

They fought Avell, emerging from every street, whole line. Zouaves, bounding like tigers, making 
and rapidly firing upon us from every corner, use of every ridge, tree, or ditch, advanced, some 
They had even tAvo pieces of artillery beliind a shouting Vive VEnvperenrl as they had done at 
barricade, Avhich SAvept the approaches of the the Malakoff, at Palestro, and _ Solferino ; others 
bridge. The fifth company had scarcely thirty singing gaily some of the quaint songs of their 
men left, and it Avas time to fall back before we Algerian campaigns. There was no time to look 
AA^ere entirely surrounded. Five minutes later, we after the dead and Avounded ; we did not even 
should have been caught as in a rat-trap. We notice them. 

retreated as far as a little wood, and a dozen When Bourhaki had met us, he had told General 
men remained behind a battered Avail fifty yards Segard to put himself at the head of his division, 
from the first houses. There I left them, and to carry the position. We Avere all proud of being 
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once more chosen for the honourable post of 
danger, and, true to tlie old traditions of French 
generals— in obedience to which a commander 
places himself, for the charge, with the first rank 
of his men, and is present everywhere at the most 
deadly points, to lead them on by his .example — 
our chief, followed by his staff, gallantly rode 
foremost of all. He cantered along the whole line, 
and raised his sword ; and the shout, a thousand 
times repeated, of Vive la Vrance I w'as heard. The 
impetus was grand, the enthusiasm irresistible. 
Then came another clamour — clamour thatdrowmed 
even the din of the artillery; ‘ Villersexel is ours ! ’ 
General Segard had kept his word. 

I was despatched to announce the news to our 
commander-in-chief. It was then five o'clock, 
and darkness had set in. As I galloped hack, at 
the comer of a street I came on a regiment of 
Mobiles protected by a wall, and heard the voice 
of their colonel angrily calling upon them to 
advance ; but they remained motionless, his 
prayers, his entreaties, his throats, being of no 
avail. Twice they had been led to the barricade 
on the bridge, twice they had been repulsed, 
leaving behind them half their numbers. The 
decimated ranks, the sullen looks of these men, 
so full of enthusiasm but a few minutes ago, 
shewed too well the havoc played by the grape- 
shot in their ranks ; and now they refused to face 
once more the certain death that awaited them. 
Poor fellows ! Is it to be wondered at ? Had 
they not families to think of, wives and children 
auxiouHy waiting for their return! Had they 
not seen their comrades— like them, husbands, 
sons, and fathers, who, a sliort time ago, had left 
their homes to fight for the defence of their 
■country— swept down like grain in the harvest- 
field, withoiit a friend to convey their last adieux 
to their poor mothers and oiphan children ! 

It was a case of desperation. The colonel saw 
that the position must be carried, but how he could 
not tell 

‘Have you one company on which you could 
rely ? ’ I inquired of him. 

‘ The 4th — ^mine, when I was captain.’ 

‘Fourth company,’ I shouted, * four's right, left 
wheel, quick march ! ’ 

Like one man, the company emerged from its 
position in the regiment ; not one of them hesitated. 

‘ And now, lads,’ I added, ‘ we are going to carry 
out what a whole regiment has been unable to do. 
I shall lead you myself, and I know you will not 
let me go alone.’ And dismounting, I drew iny 
sword, _ and placed- myself at their head. For 
some time we followed the narrow and dark street 
tlrat led to the bridge, meeting on our way pale- 


faced and bleeding^ men, staggering and limping 


Sr: 


back put of the reach of the enemy’s guns. I ... 

divided my little band in two, and made them 
keep along the houses on both sides. I had 
given the order to fix bayonets, and on no 
account fire a shot before we readied the bar- 
ricade. There it was, coming in full view as 
■we, reached _ the comer of the street; stauding 
erect and silent in its grim black outHue, like a 
breakwater before a storm. I did not give the 
mm time to reflect on the difficulty of their task ; 
one minute’s hesitation, at the sight of the for- 
midable obstacle they had to face, six feet from 
the ground, with its two guns waiting for 'their 
prey, and all would have been lost, It ought to he 


carried, the general had said it ; so, ■with a wave 
of my sword, and shout of ‘ En avant la 4«,’ we. 
dashed forward. A loud, defiant ‘ Hourrah ! ’ 
answered our challenge. We were allowed to 
penetrate into the narrow passage that led to the 
enemy, then the two guns belched forth their 
grape-shot ; the first ranks paved the way to those 
that followed, and we were on it — and there we 
remained. We had a hard struggle to keep our 
position 3 more tlnan once I had to call to tbe 
men to remember their promise, and to encourage 
them when they faltered. One by one the obstacles 
were to be pulled down to clear a way ; one by 
one, planks, gabions, chairs, stones, were torn to 
the ground. It was frightful, that hand-to-hand 
fight in the dark, with the yells, the imprecations, 
ringing through the air ! I remember one of our 
men standing erect on a gabion, and using his rifle 
by tbe barrel, every blow of tliis dreadful weapon 
bringing down a German ; whilst two others, 
crcei)ing under the wheels of a cart, made good 
use of their bayonets. Nor can I forget the noble 
generosity of some others, who endeavoured to pro- 
tect me with their bodies when sorely pressed by 
more than one foe. When at last we were on ■fche 
other side, the Germans were gone, and two guns 
with them. Leaving a detachment at the spot, I 
retraced my steps in search of my general. 

^ It was nearly eight o’clock, and on the other 
side of the village the Germaiis, as a last hope to 
retxaeve the day, were making a stout resistance. 
But the firing was concentrated on two points: 
the chateau was still in their hands, as well as 
a block of houses sweeping all the approaches of 
the park. All the others had been cleared out at 
the point of the bayonet. Such was the ferocity 
of the affair, that ixo quarter wasj given on either 


‘ Well done ! ’ said the general, when. I reported 
to him the success of my undertaking. ‘And now 
I hear the clnttoau is evacuated ; so take two com- 
panies of the Mobiles of the Vosges, and put it in 
a state of defence. As a reward for your last 
action, I appoint you governor pro temJ How 
matters now sped, must be told in a now chajiter. 
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CHAMEE XXVII.— MOTHEE AND SON. 


Sir David Mervvn had thought of retiring from 
military life even before he left India ; and after he 
had been for a short time at home, he made up his 
mind definitively to that step. His long absence, 
during which he had lived with economy, and ,his 
mother’s careful nursing of the Barrholme property, 
had almost restored his fortunes. The cloud which 
had long covered the old place was lifted ; a cloud 
which had gathered so heavily around his mother 
for many years, uncomprehended of him until 
after his father’s death, when he read the story 
of her self-denying and reticent life more plainly, 
and with a gratelTd and ungrudging sympathy. 
Even then, he only learned results ; the causes he 
may have guessed at, but he never know them. 
The loyalty of the wife he had so cruelly wronged, 
so mercilessly tried, no more failed Sir Alexander 
Mervyn after his death than it had failed him 
during his life, which had come to an end without 
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In 


‘ 1 don’t see the ring I gave you before you went 
to the Crimea,’ she said ; ‘do you not wear it? 
Have you lost it ?’ 

He replied, after a moment’s hesitation, and 
with a change of countenance: ‘I do not know 
where it is, mother. It was too small for me to 
wear with comfort, and it could not have been cut 
■ivithout spoiling the design. I gave it to my wife, 
OH the day we parted ; and as it was not among the 
few things which her sister sent to me, I don’t 
Icnow what has become of it. She would certainly 
not have lost it ; in all probability, it lies in her 
coffin with her,’ 

The ice was broken.' He had spoken on the 
subject which had been a silent one for so many 
years. His mother’s hand was on the lock of the 
drawer, her head was turned towards him. She 
would have hSd to say but one w'ord, and the only 
reserve now remaining between her and her son 
would have vanished for ever I But she did not 
say it. Habit was too strong with her, the habit of 
silence, and of the avoidance of emotion. No 
sudden dread of an explanation about the child 
was a component of the impulse which kept her 
silent ; she remembered her a minute later, but 
during that first decisive one she forgot David’s 
little dead daughter. She turned her head away, 
locked the diawer, and twisting the paper in 
which Sir Alexander’s ring had been sealed up, 
she threw it into the fire-place. Sir David walked 
to the window, looked out for a little while in 
silence, and then saying, ‘ I shall take the dogs 
for a walk before dinner,’ left the room. 

The opportunity thus neglected and lost never 
again presented itself ; and when David returned 
to India, Lady Mervyn ceased to think about 
that early episode in hia life, which had made 
a difference between them — happily terminated 
now—for so long. "When he returned, still un- 
married, and, though he was very little over 
forty, with gray hair and grizzled moustache, his 
mother was upwards of sixty years old, and had 
reached a time of life at which the talent and the 
taste for planning alike subside. In all worldly 
affairs, Sir David was a fairly prosperous man, 
and she had fulfilled the chief purpose of her 
life. There were no encumbrances of any import- 
ance on tbe_ property, when, the long term of his 
Indian service over, its owner returned to England 
in 1867. A year later, the term for which Anne 
Caimes had let the Tors to the Camerons expired ; 
and before the lapse of a second, the old friends, with 
a new bond of interest between them, in the person 
of Cyril Westland, had met on the old ground. 
But their first meeting, to which David had looked 
forward, not without pleasure indeed, and of 
which Anne had dreamed and thought with all the 
immutable constancy of her fancy and her heart, 
did not take place until after Sir David Mervyn 
had ceased to be Cyril’s coloneL Over the colonel’s 
resolve to sell out, the young lieutenant lamented 
with persistency and loudness, which anybody 
except Anne would have found wearisome, hut in 
which Anne recognised another charming trait of 
her boy’s character. The deed was done, however ; 
and Cyril had to console himself with the reflec- 
tion, that he should see the colonel a good deal in 
Scotland, and that the colonel had promised to go 
to Bromley Park, during his (Cyril’s) short leave. 

‘After ten years in India, with only, a short 
leave, everything in England was perfectly strange 


to me,’ said Sir David to Anne, when he came to 
Bromley ; and she had met him with that wonder- 
ful composure which women of her stamp only 
are capable of, composure without the smallest 
affectation of coldness ; ‘ I had nothing but new 
ground to break. So I considered that I should 
he doing my nearest and most certain duty, by 
filling my own place in life, and putting an end to 
my mothers cares, and to her loneliness. So I am 
going to be a “laird” henceforth, and to make tlie 
old lady thoroughly happy. Of course, I shall 
travel a good deal, but Barrholine is to be head- 
quarters. And I suppose we shall be neigh'boTirs 
sometimes, Miss Cairnes. You are not going to 
let the Tors again, Cyril tells me,’ 

Anne replied, that she had no intention of 
letting the Tors, and that they shoul(l,_no doubt, 
meet sometimes. The few days which David 
passed at Bromley Park were memorable days to 
Anne Cairnes. It Iiad sometimes occurred to ber 
of late to ask herself whether she was not cherish- 
ing a dream ; whether the ever-living love, bright 
and constant, fond and true, for a man whom she 
had not seen for six long years, in whose life she 
had absolutely no part, was not the memory of the 
only strong and occupying feeling, outside her filial 
affection, that had ever had a place in her heart ? 
"Was it the David Mervyn who really existed that 
she loved, or the memory of the young man wffio 
had been the unconscious idol of her girlhood 1 
She strove to judge this point candidly. She said 
to herself ; ‘ I shall see him as he is ; I will try not 
to see him with the eyes that have ached for him 
80 long. He may be quite changed ; as much 
changed as I am, and I may find that I have lost 
him — him whom I never won! I could hardly 
have been so patient, if this were other than a 
dream.’ 

David arrived, and she saw him face to face. 
He was no longer the good-looking young mdn, 
with the slight martial figure, the deep, 'steady, 
blue eyes, and the dark curling hair, who had 


shone on her almost childish fancy, like the Prince 
Charming of a fairy tale ; neither was he the hand- 


some, grave, authoritative, tactiturn soldier ivho 
had returued from India, with the stamp of two 
wars upon him, and gone away again, six years 
before. No ; he was a cheerful, good-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, who had manifestly done 
with soldiering, and was ready to interest himself 
in things in general. His hair was not thin, but it 
was gray ; and his eyes, though they were as deep 
and steady as ever, had lost something of their 
beaming brightness. His manners were gentle and 
undemonstrative ; but the gravity which was so 
remarkable when Anne had seen him last, had 
passed away, probably with his relief from re- 
sponsibility, and he ivas, in a becoming way, as 
light-hearted as Cyril himself. When Anne found 
herself alone in her room, at the end of the first 
day of his visit, and could ask herself whether 
she had, in all sincerity, kept the promise she 
had made to hej:self — what was her reply to 
her mental inquisition ? She had undrawn the 
curtains from before one of the large windows of 
her bedroom, and was standing with her arms 
folded upon the lowered sash, looking out upon 
the rose-garden, lighted by the moon at its full, 
and by thousands oi glittering stars, 

‘ No more than those lights of heaven are out- 
worn delusions,’ she said to herself, ‘ is my lifelong 
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love a delusion. As the hoy I reiueniher him ; as 
the gallant and dutiful soldier he was when I saw 
him last ; as the quiet, gray-haired, dignified man 
he is now, I have loved, and love him ! No life 
is wasted wherein such a love has taken root, and 
held it. I thank God for my love, and for all my 
lifeP : V 

And David? Seeing Anne Cairnes again face to 
face, what did he think about her? Time had 
almost blotted out the memory of his mother’s 
disclosure, of his own apprehensions, and the 
ridicule with which he had assailed himself when 
he recalled them yeans ago ; they did not recur i 
to him, even dimly, until he had been for some 
days at Bromley Park. Anne was an interesting 
person to him, not only as an old friend, hut for 
the sake of Cyril Westland, for whom he enter- 
tained a most cordial regard ; and whose mother 
struck him as one of the least estimable, and most , 
unreal old ladies he had ever met. Sir David had ; 
the instinctive respect for age which is always 
allied to manliness and gentleness; hut it was not . 
possible to respect age as represented by Mrs 
Westland. He could not help thinking of the 
extraordinary good fortune which had given to 
Cyril such a friend as Anne, though he could not 
deny that .she was inclined to spoil her ‘boy’ a 
little. Anne was to him the heau-id^al of a 
happy woman, and yet he had been accustomed to 
follow the multitude in their notion of an ‘old 
maid’s’ life. He was too sensible not to be aware 
of the immense difference it makes in the lot of a 
single woman to be rich instead of poor — a greater 
difference than that immense distinction effects 
between the individuals of any other two classes 
of the human race — hut, even under these favour- 
able conditions, Anne’s life caused him some 
surprise. Wanting the great heart-centres, ^ the 
deep concentrated interests implanted by instinct, 
cultivated by principle and affection, which mar- 
riage and maternity supply, that life was neverthe- 
less full of the kind oi happiness which comes of 
love and’ self-devotion only, of which every other 
kind is only a base, transient, and unsatisfying 
imitation. He dimly remembered to have heard 
slighting remarks made about the Cairneses, long 
ago, in Scotland ; and he wondered whether, among 
the people of that past time, widely dispersed , 
now for the most part, there were any who could 
have filled Anne’s place with greater dignity and 
propriety than the ‘ Manchester man’s’ daughter. 
How handsome she was still! How fine and 
tranquil was her expression ! how graceful her car- 
riage ! how soft and thoughtful her dark eyes ! 
how abundant and glossy the rich raven hair, in 
which there w'ere no white threads to be seen! 
Who could believe that Anne was a year older 
than Sfarion, who had ceased to have any preten- 
sions at all to good looks, and Avas such a dowdy ; 
at least so everybody thought, e.xcept Gordon 
Grisme; who, fortunately, seemed to consider 
her quite as pretty as ever, and as well dressed. 
It never came into David’s mind that if his Lucy 
had lived, she, too, would have been by this time 
a middle-aged %voman, her girlish beauty a thing 
of the past. No ; to him that remembered beauty 
was to be a joy for ever ; the hand of time 
could never touch the immortal youth of the 
fair image in its shrine, his heart. Lucy, only, 
of those whom he had loved, had never suffered 
any change. As he had first known, and loved 


her, so he had lost her ; or rather, so she dwelt 
with, him. for ever i 


CHAPTER XXVIII.— KEWS PROJI THE AJfXIPODES. 

Miss Cairnes was a kind and diligent hostess, 
and Cyril thought it impossible tliat enough could 
he done for the honour and gratification of his 
colonel ; Sir David passed his time pleasantly, and 
Cyril was pleased to express his approbation of 
everything at Bromley, after a fashion in which 
his silly mother saw all that was right and 
proper, but for which Sir David laughed at him 
with judicious good-humoured raillerj’*. Cyril 
had oniy two faults to find with Cousin Anne — she 
gave in too much to Davis, and her horses were 
too fat. One would think she was a dowager of 
the Faubourg St-Germain, Cyril ]protested, when 
she went out in state, with her barouche and bays, 

BO mottled and dimpled with good living and little 
work were the horses. However, there must he 
some imperfections in the best regulated establish- 
ment, if only a %voraan be at the head of it, and 
Cyril graciously pardoned these. Sir David made 
acquaintance with all Anne’s friends and proUgSs, 
and he silently observed and admired the great 
amount of good she did, and the systematic unos- 
tentatious way in which she did it. He asked her 
one day if she would not take him to visit her 
‘ alms-houses,’ and then bethought him that Cyril 
had said she did not like that phrase to be used. 
So he apologised for having used it, and this led 
to Anne’s talking freely to Sir David about her 
Old Ladies. The next day she told liim she would 
take him to see them ; an announcement which 
induced Mrs Westland, when Anne left the 
room, to indulge in a little satirical pity for Sir , 
David. He received her remarks with such un- 
disguised displeasure, that Mrs Westland’s curi- 
osity was aroused. She was a great believer in 
people’s ‘ motives,’ especially when the;^ were pre- 
sumably interested, or equivocal, and she felt, 
a vivid desire to fathom the motives which in- 
spired Sir David Mervyn with so much respect 
for the charitable schemes of her preposterous 
niece. She liked watching people, now that she 
was sixty, as much as she had liked watching them 
when she was twenty, and in this case it was just 
possible the interests of Cyril might be brought 
in question. So, from that hour, Mrs Westland 
watclied Sir David Mervyn, and mentally ticketed 
him ‘ dangerous.’ 

Anne took her guest to thft, home of the Old 
Ladies, and introduced him to two of them— Miss 
Thorpe and Mrs Bnrt. When these visits had 
been made, she requested him to wait for her in 
the pony-carriage, while she went to inquire for 
the Old Lady at th& fourth house, that one at the 
end of the row, where the lower window w'as open, 
and where somebody was playing the piauo. 
Anne was a good while away, and the music, 
wdiich ceased on her entering the house— probably 
because the player rose to welcome her — recom- 
menced within a few minutes. When Anne came 
out of the house, and David got out of the pony- 
carriage, to hand her in, , she said : *I am sorry I 
could not take you to see Mrs Allen ; but she 
is quite an invalid. A strange gentleman w'ould 
flurr}' her dreadfully. Indeed, she has not left her 
room to-day.’ 

He did not reply, and she saw that he was 
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grave and sad. When they had turned out of the 
street, he said : ' Who was playing that old-fash- 
ioned music so beantiiully 1 ' 

‘Ah/ said Anne, smiling, ‘ I am so glad you 
noticed it ! That was Mary Allen. She will be 
a great piano-player one of these days ; I consider 
hers wonderful playing now— she is only sixteen.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Sir David vaguely, and Anne 
doubted whether he had heard what she said. 

This little incident occurred during the last 
days of Sir David’s stay at Bromley Park. Very 
shortly afterwards, Anne’s guests left her— Cyril 
and his mother for London, Sir David for Barr- 
lioline ; and Anne was left to a mental review of 
the events which had just taken place, and their 
effect upon herself. Though David’s presence had 
been a blessing to her beyond price, so keenly felt, 
that she had ' sometimes, patient as she was, 
wondered how she had endured the years during 
which that ‘shadow of a great rock" in a weary 
land’ had never been vouchsafed to her; she 
did not feel Ms absence such a blank as a younger 
woman, or a woman who had less to do for other 
people, would have felt it. The awful distance 
divided them no longer ; it had become possible 
to see him ; above all, she was secm’c now in the 
possession of her treasure ; it was verily he him- 
self, the man as he then was, whom she loved with 
aU her heart ; it was neither a fancy nor a memory. 

The second meeting between Anne Caimes and 
Sir David took place in Scotland, when a party 
was assembled at Barrholme for partridge-shooting 
purposes in the autumn. Cyril had a choice selec- 
tion of guests at the Tors, and Anne enjoyed his 
deasure and importance. It was a pleasant and 
ively time ; the old frieuds had much to talk over ; 
and Lady Mervyn, though her former projects 
had vanished into forgetfulness, made much of 
Anne Caimes, Anne never remembered to have 
seen Lady Menyn in such good spirits. She was 
enjoying the sense of relief from the burden wMcli 
had weighed heavily upon her life for so many 
years — that of unsatisfactory money matters. The 
sale of Sir David’s commission had set everything 
completely right ; henceforth, she should never 
have anything to hide, or anything to fear. Her | 
daughter, and even her grandchildren, noticed how 
much Lady Mervyn was altered, siaee Sir David 
liad left the army, and come home to her for good, 
and how much pleasure she took in the society of 
Anne Cairnes. Ho incident of any such im- 
portance as to require record occurred at either 
of the homes wi% which this story is concerned, 
until the following summer, when the same day 
on wMch Mrs Allen died at the home of Miss 
Caxmes’s Old Ladies brought to Sir David Mervyn a j 
communication which once more called up before 
him the long-dead past 

This communication was a letter, inclosed to 
him by his former army agents, Messrs Cox and 
Greenwood; to whose care it was directed; and Sir 
David saw, with much surprise, that it bore .the 
‘postmark of Melbourne, victoria, - He had no 
■friends, no correspondents at the antipodes. Mrs- 
Terris had indeed written to him once, at his j 
request, to announce the safe arrival of herself and | 
her husband at Sydney, and their kind tmd cordisd 
reception by her brother, John’ Grainger ; and he 
had acknowledged her letter. Butno correspondence 
had since taken place between Sir David Mervyn 
and Mrs Perris. It was quite natural that Huch 


should be the case. The dilference between Mrs 
Ferris and her sister Lucy had been so complete and 
so radical, that she had never felt drawn toward.-.; 
Lucy’s husband by sympathy strong enough to 
make up for the social distance between them ; 
and when she had done her duty to her dead sister, 
and to the child, who followed "her mother so soon, 
Mrs Ferris felt no more inclined than she was 
entitled to keep up formal connection between 
‘the captain’ and herself Poor Lucy’s un- 
equal marriage had brought death to herself, ami 
sorrow to them all ; it w-as over; there 'was an end 
of it ; and it was useless to keep up communica- 
tion with him who had been Lucy’s husband. If 
there was some pride in this, there -was also good 
sense ; and Mrs Ferris had so worded her last letter 
to David that he perfectly understood it to be 
a kindly and respectful farewell. During the years 
which had since elapsed, he occasionally re- 
membered Mrs Ferris, and idly wondered Avhether 
she and her husband had done weU ; whether 
they were alive or dead ; whether any one of 
the i)arty whom he had seen in the old farm- 
house, where he had gone to meet his fate — the love 
that had so brightened his life, which had left it 
so dark afterwards, when death came and snatched 
it from him — was still above ground, English or 
antipodean, except himself. Of late, however, all 
remembrance of the Ferrises had faded away ; and 
the letter from the distant colony, -with the address, 
to the care of the army agents, ‘ to be forwarded/ 
made no distinct impression upon Sir David’s 
mind. 

He bi'oke the seal, and found that the contents 
of the envelope consisted of two sheets, each 
■written by a different person. A narrow strip of 
paper was folded round one, on which these words 
were wmitten : ‘ Sir David Mervyn is requested 
to read the inclosed letter first,’ Sir David accord- 
ingly opened the sheet of jiaper, and read as 
follows: 

CoLTiiNS Stbiset, Melbouexe, May 1871 . 

Sir— I have the honour to inform you that, in 
obedience to the instructions of my late client, 
Mr John Grainger, I forward the accompanying 
letter, which ■was written by him a 'week prior to 
his death, which took place yesterday at the above 
address. I shall be happy to receive any instruc- 
tions with which you may wish to 'favour mo, and 
to furnish any information wMch you may require. 
—I am, sir, yours, &c. 

James Heckett {Solicitor). 

‘ Late client ! John Grainger ! Lucy’s brother ! ’ 
said Sir David, pausing before be opened the 
second letter. ‘ So he is gone, I had almost for- 
gotten his existence. How came the poor follow 
to write to me?’ 

Then he read John Grainger’s letter — read it 
wdth surprise, growing into incredulous astonish- 
ment. 

Melbouiixe, 3 Iay 1871. 

Dear Brother-in-law— I do not kno-w whether 
this ■u'iU reach yoif in life ; but if not, it -will not 
matter, as it can do no one but yourself cither 
good or harm. I am a dying man — dying of con- 
sumption, like my mother, and my sister Lucy, 
your wife. I have been a rich man for a long 
time, and I have neither wife nor child. I made a 
good deal of money before my sister Ferris and her 
husband came out to Sydney; and I left them 
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there to keep the hall rolling which I had set on 
the roll, and came to Yictoria, to the gold-fields, 
^yhei'e I was very successful ; as I have also been 
since then, in trade, at Melbourne. But all things 
have an end, and mine is near, and the last busi- 
ness I have to do will come to its end when I sign 
my name to this letter. I have settled all my 
worldly affairs, and made my will. Besides the 
land in Sydney which I leave, as justice requires, 
to my sister Ferris, who is the last of us left alive, 

I have twenty- five thousand pounds to dispose of; 
and of this money I have bequeathed to you, b}’’ 
my will, one-half the share that should have been 
Lucy’s or her child’s after her, if she or the child 
had lived to take it. She has the same claim upon 
me dead as living — ^the claim to her half of what 
I have to leave, except the land, which must go 
to my sister Ferris, because she and her husband 
have earned that difference. You were a good 
husband to Lucy; and if this money had come to 
her, she would have left it to you ; therefore, I 
leave it to you. I do not know anything about 
you since you left the army, and have been no 
more mentioned in English newspapers; hut we 
were very proud of you distinguishing yourself so 
much, on Liicy’s account. I do not leave the sum 
I have named (twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds) to your heirs, in case this should not find 
you in life ; it would be unjust to do so, since they 
are not kin to me, or to Lucy ; and I say this to 
avoid any trouble or anxiety to other people into 
whose hands a letter intended for you might faU. 
In that case, I have provided that the entire sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds shall go to my 
sister Ferris, who may dispose of it as she pleases, 
for she also has no children. The good old family 
of the Graingers — I never heard of anjr disgrace or 
dishonesty among them— -will come to its end with 
her. I don’t wish to lay any yoke upon you, 
because it might be unpleasant to you, and a 
good dogWQulmi’t thank one for a muzzle of gold ; 
but I should like to think that if the old farm ; 
is to be had when you get the money paid over to 
you, you would buy it, or rent it, and put some 
one, not too new-fangled, but trustworthy into it. 
But I say again, this is not a condition — it is only 
a fancy. I never had one before. My will is in 
the possession of the person •who will inclose this 
letter to you with the announcement of my death, 
by the first mail after that event. I hope you will 
have no trouble in realising the bequest I make to 
you ; there ought to be none, for the money is in 
government securities, and my sister Ferris, ■^vho 
knows the terms of my will, is my executrix. The 
doctor does not give" me a long day ; the dust- 
storms are against me ; but for as short or as long 
a time as I last, I tun, dear brother-in-law, yours 
truly, John Geainoeb, 

It was some time before Sir David Mervjm 
realised what had happened to him ; ho had so 
utterly forgotten the commonplace, rather surly 
man, 'w'hose conduct in the matter of his sister’s 
maiTiage had been coarsely candid and matter-of- 
fact ; all the past had grown si? indistinct. But 
when he thoroughly comprehended the meaning 
of this letter, there awoke within liim, after long 
years, a strong yearning pang of love and giief for 
the beautiful young wife of his youth, of late, a 
pale and placid phantom— for her who had given 
him her love ; and for love of him, her life, for 
whose sake this fortune was coming to him from 


the ends of the earth— a pang of that blind, help- 
less, yet ■rebellious anguish which has been once 
I>ut into words ; 

Oh, my love ! ray own, own love ! 

My love^ who loved me so ! 

Is there never a clunk in the world above. 
Where they listen to words from below ? 


THE MONTH; 
science and AliTS. 

As was predicted when the series of annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions was commenced at South 
Kensington, they have not proved successful. 
Notwithstanding that select and classified works 
have been exliibited, once a year has proved fatal. 
In these days of concentrated life and enterprise, 
once a year comes round too often either for pro- 
moters or for sight-seers. The promoters find that 
the enormous trouble is not adequately rewarded 
or appreciated, and the sight-seers, no longer 
allured by the charm of novelty, cease to take 
pleasure in sight-seeing, and confess themselves 
weary. Though this may be a disappointment, it 
is not to be regretted ; for art and manufacture 
will not stand still though they he not brought 
into a great show once a year ; and if an exhibi- 
tion he held once in five or ten years, then the 
shillings of the millions will be forthcoming once 
more to repay the expenses. 

Meanwhile, preparations are making for exhibi- 
tions in the provi'nces and other countries. In 
Chili, an ‘ international exposition ’ is to he opened 
at Santiago in September 1875 ; and Philadelphia- 
is busy with preparations for the centenary exhibi- 
tion of 1876, which is to celebrate at once the 
independence of the United States, and the art, 
industry, and manufactures of America, and of all 
other countries that may he willing to exhibit. 

Would it be possible to have an exhibition of 
steamboats ? If so, the Hassler of the U. S. navy 
would he worth examination, for we learn from a 
report on the vessel’s performance made to the 
Superintendent of the U. S, Coast Survey, that she 
is fitted with ‘ compound engines,’ which require 
hut a small consumption of coal, and that she has 
steamed day after day during two month.s at a speed 
of eight knots an hour, and has not burned more 
than 1891 pounds of coal in the twenty-four hours. 

There are many pmts of the United Kingdom 
where water-power runs to w'aste : perhaps there 
is not room for buildings in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; or the expense of a canal, to lead the 
water to a suitable site, wouW. be too great. 
Hence it happens, in the mining districts, that 
the transmission of power is effected by means of 
, long shafts and other contrivances involving great 
outlay and great friction. But all this heavy 
machinery may be dispensed with, and the ■water- 
power may be transmitted to long distances by 
means of a light wire-rope, at a fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of the cost of belts and shafting. How this 
, is done may be learned from a paper published bj*- 
■ the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Newhall 
Street, Birmingham), in which the author, ktr H. 
M. Morrison of Manchester, states that tliis new 
process has been named ‘telodynamic transmis- 
sion,’ and that it ‘ consists in the use of a pulley of 
large diameter, set in very rapid motion ; and this, 
by means of a light wire-rope of small size, drives 
another pulley of eqmd diameter placed at a 
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distance ; and thus the power is continued forwards 
to any distance as may be req^uired.’ 

The loss by friction is very small, not more 
than two and a half per cent. Where intermediate 
supporting pulleys are made use of, the loss is 
more ; but the calculation has been made, that in 
transmitting a hundred and twenty horse-power to 
a distance of twelve and a half miles, there would 
still remain ninety horse-power available. To do 
tlie same amount of -work by metal-shafting would 
require three thousand tons’ weight of iron. An- 
other advantage of the wire-rope method is, that 
tlie direction of the transmission can be changed 
atpleasure.' 

This method is largely employed in the United 
States ; and at Schaifhausen, and in other places on 
the continent, is worked at a cost forty per cent, 
below the cost of steam ; and at lead-mines near 
Oporto, where the entrance of the mine is a mile 
from the river, the water-power is not only trans- 
mitted to that distance, but is carried over a hill 
on the way. Ear-sighted mechanicians have at 
times pointed out the enormous resources which 
could be developed out of water-power, and here 
we have an instalment thereof. How small an instal- 
ment it is will become apparent in the days when 
the rise and fall of the tides shall be made to do 
the work now done by thousands of steam-engines. 

Another invention described at a meeting of 
the same Institution should interest all persons 
engaged in mining, or in the e.xcavation of stone. 
It is Dai’lington’s Eock DriU, which has no valve, 
and no substitute for a valve, whereby endless 
trouble, and the cost and delay of perpetual repairs, 
are got rid of. Simple as this machine is, it will 
strike from six hundred to a thousand blows a 
minute, and in that space of time will drill holes 
in hard granite from two inches to seven inches 
deep. ‘The machine,’ says the describer, ‘is its 
own guide ; for if the advance is too slow to keep 
pace with the drill, the piston calls attention by strik- 
ing the front end of the cylinder ; and if too fast, 
the machine stops, in consequence of the exhaust 
being prevented, and wBl only start again by 
turning the feeding-screw. It is, therefore, almost 
impossible that a worliman of ordinary intelligence 
should fail to learn this part of his duty by an 
hour’s practice.’ 

A, communication by Professor Osborne Eey- 
nolds to the Manchester Philosophical Society, 
‘ On the Extent and Action of the Heating Surface 
for Steam-boilers,’ is an attempt to determine by 
experiment the amount of heat transmitted from 
one fluid to anottejr through an intervening plate 
of metal. In the economy of a steam-boiler, the 
question is one of essential importance, seeing that 
it involves the further question, How can the 
waste of heat be controlled? It is commonly 
supposed tliat the heat inside of a hoiler-tube is 
the same as that of the boiling-water by whicli 
it is surrounded ; but after makiug a series of 
experiments, Professor Reynolds has come to the 
conclusion, that the air passing through a tube does 
not rise to 212“, even when the tube is surrounded 
by boiling- water ; and that the greater the velocity 
of the air, the lower will he its temperature. The 
subject is to be pursued until definite results shall 
be arrived at, and then, as the professor remarks, 
. I ‘ we shall be able to determine,' as regards length 
j and extent, the best proportion for the tubes and 


An account has been given to the same Society 
of fossil bones discovered near Castleton, in the 
Peak country of Derbyshire. In a rock basin wdiich 
had become filled up with loam, a ‘wonderful 
agglomeration ’ of hones and teeth of bisons, rein- 
deer, bears, and -wolves -was met with. The 
supposition is, that the spot was a swampy drink- 
ing-place in the primeval ages, lying on the track 
from the valley of the Derwent to the plains of 
Cheshire. It is probable that large lierds of bisons 
and reindeer passed the spot; in drinking, some 
would fall in ; some would be bogged ; others 
might die in the vicinity, and be washed in during 
rainy weather. The bears and the wolves prob- 
ably attended to eat up the sickly ones and 
stragglers, just as they do now in Siberia and in 
the great prairies on the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains. Tins is what geologists say on the 
subject. Any one desiring to judge for himself 
will find the place near Windy Knoll Quarry. 

Dr Braithwaite has investigated the structure of 
plants, the interdependence of the several parts, 
the various forms of cells, and the phenomena of 
growth, and has discovered what any sincere 
worker may discover— that there is always some- 
thing fresh to find out in the products of nature. 
As regards cells, the doctor remarks, each variety 
is so constructed as best to fulfil its special 
function. ‘Where freedom and quickness of cir- 
culation are required, as in the milk-vessels of 
such plants as the sow-thistle, lettuce, and celan- 
dine, the walls are thin, and all obstructing par- 
titions are removed ; on the other hand, where 
strength is needed, as in so many ^fibres -used in 
our manufactures, deposit goes on in the interior 
until hardly any central space is left ; and if 
firmness an^ resistance are required, this deposit 
becomes so indurated as to give the qualities we 
value in such woods as oak, mahogany, box, and 
ebony ; while even in them provision is made for 
interchange of air and fluids by a beautiful system 
of pores and canals.’ 

Mr D. Hanbury, F.R.S., in co-operation -with 
Professor Eluckiger of the University, Strassburg, 
has published a PharmacogmpMa, giving a History 
of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin, met with in 
Great Britain and British India. This book is wliat 
it purports to be, and cannot fail to be useful, for 
the authors have spared no pains in its jjreparation. 
They give scales and tables to facilitate comparisons 
of measurement and of temperature, and, under 
each subject treated of, they make known the 
botanical origin — the history — the descriptione-— the 
microscopic structure — the chemical composition — 
the uses, and the adulterations of the several plants 
comprehended in the scheme of the book. Eronr 
this summary, a fair notion may be formed of the 
large amount of information conveyed in seven 
hundred pages. 

Among papers read at the numting of the 
British Association was one on the Jute Plant, and 
its Use as a Textile Material. In some respects, jute 
has a great advantage over flax. It is used as a 
substitute for half, can be fashioned into chignons, 
is manufactured into ‘ silk ’ hats, into paper, and 
into stair-carpets which can be sold at threepence 
a yard, and into bed-quilts. Since the opening of 
the Suez Canal a cargo of jute can be shipped from 
India to Dundee, can be spun and woven, and sent 
back to India within six months. 

Professor Leidy of Philadelphia having collected 
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small quantities of eartli and moss from the supposed to be, that large breadths of forest have 
crevices in the pavement of that city, discovered been destroyed by fire ; and Mr Sehvyn remarks 
therein wheel animalcula, Eotifers, which after that there is scarcely a square mile in all the 
being moistened shewed signs of life, and exhibited country between Eed River and the Eocky Moun- 
their usual movements. He then exposed a number tains which has not at some time been the scone 
of the little creatures to sunshine and a tempera- of a conflagration. The Canadians wiU therefore, 
ture of eighty degrees during a whole afternoon, following the example set in some parts of the 
and found that after such a thorough drying not United States, have to betake themselves to plant- 
one of them revived. It thus appears that Eotifers ing ; then, in the course of a generation, they may 
will siuvivo a moderate degree of dryness, and may ■ hope to see a sufficient rainfall, 
rest in the_ earth until returning "waters restore After reading this, we turn with the more 
them to activity. interest to particulars of British rainfall ; con- 

Professor Dana of Boston has published a new corning which we learn, from the meteorologists, 
edition of his Manual of Geology, in which he that nature hits been making up in a plentiful 
proposes to distinguish the first era in geological way for the dryness of the three months, May, 
history as ‘ Archoean time,’ and to substitute this June, July. At Dublin, on the 13th August, more 
term for the term Azoic, which has been long in than three inches of rain fell in eight hours. At 
use. Since the discovery of the Eozoon, some Torrington, Devon, the raiuMl o£ the whole 
geologists have suggested Eozoic, as more in accord- month was five and a half inches; at Galway, it 
ance with fact ; hut it has not yet been sufficiently was more than five ; and at Banff, more than six 
proved that the Eozoon ever was a living creature, inches. The difference between east and west is 
and therefore Archaean, signifying beginning-iitne, remarkable. An inch and a half fell in Essex in 
may he adopted as a conveniently descriptive term, August, and somewhat less than two inches at 
until discovery and experience shall have produced Grimshy in September, But at Eorrowdale (Lake 
a better. ^ _ _ _ District) in September, the rainfall amounted to 

A fact well worth taking note of is mentioned in sixteen inches ; at Portree, it was thirteen and 
recent news from India: a railway has been opened three-quarter inches; at Bodmin, and at Skipton, 
in Joypoor, and the first railway locomotive that a little over seven inches. We may expect to 
ever entered the territory was driven by the hear that even greater quantities have fallen in 
Maharajah (Great I£ing) himself, who is described October. 

as one of the most public-spirited among the chiefs In the last volume of Tranmctio7is published 
of the empire. This implies that not only is there by the Eoyal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
progress in material things, but that moral progress cases are recorded which prove that aneurism can 
is overcoming the crushing superstition of caste, be cured without an operation, by regulating the 
Another fact is, that steps are taken for the estab- amount of food, and keeping the patient in a 
lisliment of English cotton-spinneries in some of lying-down position for a sufficient time. Cures 
the towns on the western coast of India ; and yet have been effected by this means which, a few 
another, namely, that in the North-western Pro- years ago, would have been treated by the knife, 
vinces, in July last, 686 persons died from the with great risk to the perhaps 

bites of snakes and other wild animals, crippling him through the rest of his life. In 

In the Eegistrar-generaVs weekly Eeporfc pub- these instances, the surgeon now stands by, and 
lished in the third week of October, a comparison sees that nature has fair play, and nature effects 
was given of the health of London and of other the cure bp converting the contents of an anen- 
towns. The average mortality in London was irisraal sac into solid librine. Mr Jolliffe Tufnell, 
21 per 1000. In Bradford, it was 24; in Leeds, 25; the author of the paper above alluded to, states 
in Leicester, Sheffield, and Oldham, 26 ; in Man- that ‘ if the plan of treatment by position be but 
Chester, 31 ; in Hull, 32 ; in Liverpool, 36 ; and in steadily and perseveringly carried out, a successful 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 37. In Portsmouth, it was 17 ; issue cau (in suitable cases) almost be guaranteed.’ 
and in Norwich, 19. In Copenhagen and Chris- And he describes ‘suitable cases’ as ‘those in 
tiania, it was 28 ; in Munich, 29 ; in Breslau, 30 ; in which the aneurism springs from the front of the 
Berlin, 34. In Philadelphia, the rate was 17, and in aorta, where the sac is entire, and the individual 
New York, 27 per 1000. Berlin is one of the most possesses a fibrinating power in his blood.’ 

malodorous and worst-drained cities of Europe, — 

which accounts for the high rate of raortahty CHILDREN I HATE MET. 

indicated by the foregoing figures. 

Mr vSelwyn, Director of the Geological Survey theee chapters.— ghapi'eu iir. 

of Canada, states in an official Report that the When I wrote that I had my doubts about the 
first range of prairie-land west of Eed River is adoption of Rosey and Tosey as our own children, 
■uniformly rich and fertile ; that even on the it must not be understood that I entertained any 
.shallow soils cattle ‘ thrive admirably ;’ and ‘that idea of parting with them unless I should be com- 
if a hardy race of cattle were introduced, they pelled to do so ; I ought rather to have written 
vvould speedily become acclimated, and not only that I had my -fears. - It seemed too good to be 
survive, but would thrive through the winter true that these little darlings should have come to 
without the aid of artificial feeding and shelter.’ us so unexpectedly, like a Christinas box, and that 
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Dodo had probahly stretchecl her imagittation to its usual at the dictation of his sister ; when she got 
utmost limits in inventing him. She was com- to ‘ Thy wdl he done/ he declined to repeat that 
pelled to tell the children that somebody would sentence, and moved an amendment. ‘ .bio/ lisped 
meet them, at the end of their aimless journey, and he ; ‘mj will be done, not tJiy will : it is Tosey's 
she had called him Gihbins, a name which had at choose this tiineJ’ A revelation of human nature to 
least the merit of being easily pronounceable. It its very depths ! How many of ua, who are ten 
wa.s from their father that I chiefly feared molesta- times his age, echo his infant thought, though not 
tion, I pictured him to myself as a selfish mis- in words ! It took all Eosey’s eloquence and theo- 
creant, who, without any natural affection for his logy to convince him that this matter was not one 
offspring, might nevertheless resent their adoption of alternation and equality. 

by other people ; or, if he found that we were As for her, no such audacious ideas had ever 
really fond of them, might make use of his rela- intruded into her sweet thoughts ; she was the 
tionship to extort money bv threat of demanding most humble and reverent of human creatures, 
their custody. This woulcl he a state of affairs and while entertaining the quickest sense of in- 
which indeed ‘would never wash,’ and yet we justice as respected others, never imagined that 
should be powerless to avert it. to he a wrong which interfered with her own 

However, as time went on, and the advertise- wishes. As a teacher of religion and morals, 
ment remainfid unanswered, and no one put in she w'as, in fact, without peer. But she would 
a claim for Rosey and Tosey, we began to have doubtless have failed as a certificated school- 
an unmitigated enjoyment in the possession of mistress — her grammar was original, infinitely 
them. Being an idle man, and also because I had superior, in my opinion, to that of the most well- 
been hitherto a childless one, I gave myself up to informed persons, but it rejected the rules of 
them more than grown men generally do ; I deny syntax. Her sentences—probably from her entire 
that I spoilt them— indeed, whoever yet confessed freedom from egotism—began with ‘me’ instead 
to such a charge ? People did say, indeed, that I of ‘ I,’ and her pronunciation was far from distinct, 
indulged them consideiubly ; hut, in return, they A curious result of this latter peculiarity of his 
indulged me in many ways,, and especially with teacher came out in Tosey. When he had grown 
ungrudged opportunities of observation of their many months older, and was kneeling at mum- 
manners and habits, thoughts and small-talk, logic mum’s knees (she was always ‘ Mum-mnm ’ now 
and feelings. These formed the prettiest study with him, and I was Da-da, just as it should be), 
conceivable ; all Lilliput life was laid before me, she detected in his devotions a certain roll in the 
with its springs and wires, and I am hound to say word ‘ Hallowed.’ What he did say, was in fact, 
that I suffered no disenchantment by being ad- Harold — ‘Harold be thy name,’ ‘But, my dear 
mitted ‘behind the scenes.’ If the actors had child, what does that mean?’ ‘I don’t know/ 
been two boys, or two girls, it might have been replied Tosey, frankly, ‘ hut I thought that made 
otherwise, but with these two there were no jeal- it more sense.’ A Lesson forPathem (and mothers) 
ousies, no jars, no quarrels. They ivere avoided in much more significant, I venture to think, and 
this manner : Tosey had everything his own way, worthy of parental atteutioii, than is contained in 
and Rosey ministered to his pleasure. Her self- Word.sworth’s pioem of the Gilded Vane, 
abnegation was complete ; it wus not ‘ ask and The philosophy of Tosey’s character, discernible 
have/ because she anticipated his wants : her great- on our first acquaintance, became so marked as 
est trouble was when she was compelled to refuse often to be emharraissing. He would pass hours 
him anything upon the ground that it would dis- in silent speculation, and evolve therein theories 
agree with him ; for all his desires were fixed on of the most startling character, and which struck 
something to eat, and it was generally unwhole- at the root of everything. Indeed, some of them 
some. Not for a moment would I have it im- were so natural, as well as tremendous, that they 
agined that Tosey was a glutton — were utterly unanswerable. It took all I knew, 

But Knowledge to his eyes its ample pa^-e, and more to evade 1 m inquiries. Ho would lay 

Rich with the^spoils of fime, had not unrked. tiny finger upon the anomalies of the scheme 

^ ol creation w’lth the most ruthless accuraejq 

Science, Literature, and Art were for the prcsejit though, it must be acknowledged, that, like some 
dead to him, and what had he to do hut to eat ? objectors of a larger growth, his propositions for 
Many a discreet old gentleman who has retired aniendment and reform were crude enough. He 
from active life •makes the same excuse with less was cross-examining me upon one occasion on the 
reason ; and as to selfishness, one does not con.sider nature of conscience, which (perhaps from its 
a king to be selfish (and far less do we call him inquisitive character) he assumed to be of the 
so), because he takes everything he want.? without feminine gender, 

inquiring into the miserable details of how it is ‘ She knows everything, Da-da, does she ?’ 
procured : it is enough that he is graciously pleased ‘ Yes, Tosey.’ I always confined myself as much 
to accept it from his devoted subjects. Moreover, as pos.siblo to generalities, for if To.sey once drove 
it was by right divine — the genuine majesty of you into a corner, it was all over with you. 

Love— that Prince Tosey ruled us. His nature was ‘ And she is everywhere, is she V 


CHILDEEJT I HATE MET. 


The most touching speech (save one) that I can 
call to mind from this cliild’s tongue was on 
the occasion of his nurse, Elizabeth, leaving our 
service to better herself (as she sanguinely expected) 
by matrimony. It was arranged beforehand that 
no actual ‘good-bye' should take place, lest it 
should liarrow the child’s feelings, and the attend- 
ant that was to succeed her had for some time 
been living in the house, in order to accommodate 
herself to the children’s ways. But when the 
evening arrived on w^hich his Elizabeth was not 
to return, an explanation of some sort became 
unavoidable. It was broken to him that for that 
night the ne^v hand was to put him to bed, 

‘ What ! ’ said Tosey, ‘ that strange ooman I Hedder, 
nedder !’ 

In vain it was urged that the arrangement 
should be only temporary. Tosey was quite un- 
appeasable, and I received a request to come up- 
stairs in person to tbe nursery. There I found 
him, arrayed in his tiny great-coat, and his little 
hat, evidently bent on a nigbt-journey. It was 
about the time in winter that he had first come to 
us, and a thick fog reigned out of doors, yet he 
was determined to find his Elizabeth, ‘ Da-cla,' 
said he, ‘I must go to my dear Lizzy. Only tell 
me this : shall I turn to the right hand, or shall I 
turn to the left, when I get out at the door V 

Conceive the determination of that small child, 
and picture him, in the wild wnste of wintry 
London, looking for his lost friend, whom he only 
knew by her Christian name, shortened for love 
and euphony. I confess the spectacle almost 
upset me (as for my wife, she was crying worse 
than he was), and if I could have inveigled Eliza- 
beth from the arms of her bridegroom, I am afraid 
I should have done it. As it was, Rosey’s tender 
eloqixence, combined wdth a judicious aj)plication 
of ‘ pigs ’ of oranges, persuaded him to retire to 
rest? and ten days afterwards, when his Lizzy 
came to see him, she was half broken-hearted to | 
see how easily he had transferred his affections to , 
her substitute. ‘I love all peepy’ (jmople), was 
Tosey’s boast, ‘ and all peepy loves me.' I 

And certainly everybodjy did love him who had 
the privilege of his intimate acquaintance ; his 
very foibles assumed such a pleasant guise, that 
they were attractive ; and even his childish selfish- 
ness had a humour about it which half redeemed 
the fault. It was necessary to impress upon him 
that he was always to give way to ladies, and so 
he. did (for he w'as obedience itself), but it went 
against the grain ; with^Rosey especially, who was I 
for giving way to him in everything, he found it j 
difficult to practise these Chesterfield manners. 
On one occasion, the two children amused them- 
selves by changing clothes : Rosey became a shy, 
retiring boy of heavenly loveliness ; and Tosey, a 
brilliant girl, not without a dash of that ‘ beauto 
du diahle^ which is ascribed to some of tbe 
•softer sex. They hurried into onr room to admire 
themselves in the pier-glass^ and Tosey pushed 
Rosey aside with this remark : ‘ Ladies first, if 
you please, dear.’ He was at t^iat time, so far as 
we could calculate, about five years old ; as clever 
as John Stuart Mill at the same age, if not so 
learned, and with fifty times the fun of that 
philosopher at any period of his life. Rosey was 
not so intelligent, though full of practical good 
sense, guided by an exquisite tenderness. ‘I do 
not understand — I love,’ might have been her 
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motto. In all those questions of theology and 
philosophy which Tosey tackled as readily as a ' 
navvy a wheel-barrow, her curiosity was tempered 
with humility. 

On one occasion, when we were about to be 
driven out of our London house by the painters 
and cleansers, and there had been, as usual, much 
domestic debate about onr seaside plans, Rosey 
inquired confidentially: ‘Where do the people in 
heaven go to, Da-da, when that is being white- 
washed?' 

Sometimes the child would administer an im- 
conseious reproof ; ‘ I heard you say. Da-da, that 
Mr Jones was a brute, the other day ; how could 
that be, when he is a man V 

Rosey's conversations and remarks were of 
course very ridiculous, Init to me at least I confess 
they were infinitely better than amusing. To 
Rosey and Tosey I was the interpreter of nature, 
and the high-priest of the mysteries of life, and 
they came to me to unravel all the tangled skein. 
The position was embarrassing and full of respon- 
sibility, but my occupation of it endeared them to me 
more than words can tell. To feel that they were 
dependent upon me for everything, and so confident 
of the best being done for them that could be done 
by word and deed, was to strengthen the claim 
they had npon ray love by fifty-fold. They had 
changed all the ways of home for my wife and 
me, and given it light and colour. The patter of 
their little feet above our heads, their childish 
glee and chatter, made music where before had 
been a brooding silence. They made the cheerful 
morning brighter by their presence *. the livelong 
day more teemed with life because of them ; the 
eveniug, when we had seen them in their beds and 
kissed their eyelids, was more full of calm content 
To have said we were rewarded for having taken 
pity upon them in their friendliness and desertion, 
would have been to say little indeed. They had 
taken pity upon as, rather ; enlivened our solitude, 

I and dowered us with undreamt-of joys. 

, After a few months, the fear of their father 
i coming to claim his own faded clean away I'rom 
I our fond hearts, and left them free for those two 
I children's names ; and they will be found engraved 
I there when we are dead. 

' Only at times, as a secret writing is brought out 
, on a sudden by the fire, the terror of .such a blow 
i would be evoked for a brief space, to fade away 
I again like the effects of a nightu^are. 

It was just three years after the children had 
come to «f3, that Tosey began to exhibit certain 
signs of delicacy ; there was nothing very wrong 
with him, nor could the ailment be identified with 
any particular disease, but the doctor said he 
‘ wanted care.' Heaven knows, care was taken of 
him, but yet he didn’t seem to mend. We kept 
him close in-rloors that winter weather, but sorely 
against his will j he was up at the window half 
tile day, looking out upon the falling snow and the 
white world that lay all around us. One day some 
men came by with the usual cry: ‘We are all 
froze out,' and Tosey was lavish with his pence 
as usual. ‘It must be worse to be frozen out,’ he 
observed, ‘than to be frozen in, as I am and tlien, 
after a long pause : ‘ If the men can’t dig because 
the ground is so hard, how will they dig my grave, 
mum-mum, when I come to die?’ 

His words, I could see, went through my poor 
wife’s heart, and her only answer was to strain 
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him to her hosom, a-s though death itself vere 
already about to snatch him from her. At the 
same moment, the door Avas softly opened, and 
Bosey slipped out of the room ; 1 followed her, 
but paused at her chamber door, for I could hear 
her crying as though her little heart would break, 
and, alas, I had no comfort for her ! It was evident 
that she had wished not to distress us by the sight 
of that grief, of Avhich Tosey’s simple speech had 
opened the flood-gates. The fear of losing him 
3jad been, I felt sure, in her inmost thoughts for 
weeks, as it had also been in ours, though we had ' 
not dared to speak of it ; hut it had been intef- 
niiitent f henceforth the shadow was upon us from 
that hour. Not that Tosey grew greatly Avorse, or 
that the doctor took a more serious vieAV of his 
case ; but our pre.sentiment of woe Avas stronger 
than our faith in science. As the child’s strength 
and spirits faited him — which they did very grad- 
ually, though to our loving eyes not imperceptibly 
— his affections appeared to grow stronger for* us 
all ; hut they concentrated themselves upon his 
beloved Bosey. . j 

‘It almost .seems,’ Avhispered my Avife, ‘as though ; 
he feels he is about to leave her, and grudges 
every moment they spend apart.’ 

Perhaps it was so ; Heaven only kneAv ; hut in . 
my heart was a terror too great for utterance ; a ! 
fear that those tAV'o might not be parted, but that 
Bosey’s gentle spirit might take its flight with his. | 
It seemed to me that the girl could never out- 
live her brother— -that they were floAvers upon a 
single stem. The doctor, to whom I secretly com- 
municated this apprehension, treated it Avith scorn : 
the girl Avas delicate, he said, but there w^as no 
oiganic disease, such as he had by this time begun 
to suspect in the boy’s case. The affections of 
children, however powerful, were evanescent ; and 
I should one day give Bosey away with my own ■ 
hands as the bride of some hone.st young fellow. 
Heaven knows, that I tried hard to believe him. 

It was spring-time, and Tosey was still with us, 
and could even go out of doors in an open carriage ; 
hut he had to be lifted in and out — a burden that 
grew lighter every day. It Avas piteous to see him 
failing and fading, Avhen every tree w'as putting 
forth its leaf, and every plant its blossom. I never 
smell the May-floAvers noAv, nor see their snowy 
masses, Avithout recalling Tosey’s delight in them 
npon that day — the last in Avhich he ever saw ■ 
them. Once, as ho passed a field so thick Avith , 
buttercups that it looked like a veritable Field of ' 
the Cloth of Gold, he asked to get out and go 
among them ; and^’hen we reminded him of his 
W'eakness, he answered contentedly : ‘ All ight ’ — 
and Avhat a soft and tender phrase he made of 
that ‘All right ! ’ ‘It Avouldn’t be much good, for, 
you see, I should he afraid to put my foot upon them.' 
Tosey did not know that tiie poet had Avritten — 

A lover W'ould not tread 

A cowslip on the head, 

Though, he should daiice from eve to peep of day, 

but spoke from_ a heart all gentleness and pity. 
It could he said of him, as it can be said of 
feAv children, ‘ He never hurt a fly ; ’ and yet what 
a pang he gaAm us, more sharp, and bitter, and 
lasting than any sword-thrust, when he said that 
night, as we laid him in his cot : ‘ I don’t think I 
shall ever play about in my little nutsery again.’ 

He never did ; he left us within that week. 


and he took Bosey Avith him. It Avas not to be 
expected — I never did expect it — ^that she who had 
come from heaven to be his guardian angel upon 
earth, should remain here Avhen her mission had been 
accomplished. We had been up all night Avith him, 
but towards morning he had fallen asleep, and we 
had left him with his nurse and Bosey. If he moved, 
if he sighed, if he breathed a deeper breath than 
usual, that child Avould spring noiselessly out of 
bed, and be at his side in an instant. The nurse 
Avas Avatchful too, after her kind, but it is LoA^e 
alone that has the fixre ear. What gentle shock 
dissolved soul from body, we know not — perhaps 
he did but lisp his sister’s name ; but Bosey heard 
it. We found them in the early morning locked 
in one another’s arms, both dead. Their Father 
had come for them at last. 

So ended the one romance of our unromantlc 
home ; but the memory of it abides with us both, 
and will ever do so. It was never cleared up in 
any way. Who Dodo Avas, or Avhere tliose darlings 
came from, Ave still knoAV not. We only know — 
and for certain — Avhere they' are gone to. We do 
not regret that our Christmas Box (as Nelly xised 
to call them) Avas given to us, only to be taken 
aAvay again so soon ; Ave have the comfort of it 
even noAv. Moreover, we dare to think that aa'-c 
shall one day see them again. There will be 
change in us, but surely not in them. My Rosey’s 
face Avill have the Light from the Presence upon 
it, but it Avill he the same face ; for it was aWays 
that of an angel. 


A MORNING SONG. 

I AVAKE this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live ; 

The future with sweet promise rife, 

And crowns of joy to give. 

New words to speak, new thoughts to hear. 
New love to give and take ; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 

For love’s own sweetest sake. 

New hopes to open in the sun, 

New efforts Avorth the will, 

Or tasks with yesterday begun 
More bravely to fulfil. 

Fresh seeds for all the time to be, 

Are in my hand to sow, 

■Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 

In each white daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my foot aside. 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 

Some sweetest joy may hide. 

And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that nought my thoughts recall 
But life of every day ; 

Yet if each step in shine or shoAvar 
Be where Thy footstep trod, 

Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads mo nearer God. 


On Saturday, January 3, 1875, will he commenced 
in this Journal, a Novel, entitled 
WALTER’S WORD. 
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On refusing this dignity, the cpeen, who was an 
accomplished scholar, wrote certain lines in Latin 
and in French, Avhich have thus been rendered in 
English : 

Earl, duke, or king, be thou that list to be j 

Seton, thy lordship is enough for me. 

The ‘Catherine’ Seton in the romance of Sir 
Walter is represented to have been an honorary 
attendant on Queen Alary, and to have followed 
her royal mistress to the islet prison in Lochleven. 
History and legend sanction the supposition. When 
Queen Alary, as a child, was taken to France, she 
was accompanied by four girls, who acted as play- 
mates, daughters of Scottish noblemen, all of the 
same age,, and the same Christian name. They 
were usually styled ‘the Four Alaries.’ Their 
surnames were Livingston, Fleming, Seton, and 
Beatoun. On returning to Scotland, and holding 
court at Holyrood, the queen still had her four 
‘ Maries,’ though with some change in person and 
even in name. For Livingston and Fleming were 
substituted Carmichael and Hamilton. That such 
a change had taken place among these young 
damsels, is sadly evident from the tragical ballad 
of Marie Hamilton, who, for the crime of infanti- 
cide, was about to suffer an ignominious death. 
The poor girl pathetically sings : 

Yestreen, the Queen had four Varies ; 

This nicht she ’ll hae but three ; 

There was Alarie Seton and Marie Beatoun, 

And Alarie Carmichael and me. 

The family of Seton, so made known to us, can 
be traced through a distinguished ancestry for more 
than seven hundred years. In the opinion of the 
late Air Jolm Riddell, the eminent peerage lawyer, 
the family, on account of its innumerable high con- 
nections and ramifications, may be held the noblest 
in North Britain. ‘ Philip de Setune,’ third of the 
family on record, had a royal grant of lands in East 
and West Lothian in 1169, from which time the 
name, under the form of Beatoun, Seyton, Setton, or 
Seton, constantly occurs in the history of memor- 
able events, and always in connection with acts 
of fidelity to the reigning monarch. On the family 


STORY OF THE SETONS. 

As young Roland Grseme, guided by his conductor, 
Adam Woodcock, according to Aott’s descrip- 
tion in The Abbot, was wending his way down 
the High Street of Edinburgh, there suddenly 
occurred one of those deadly brawls incidental to 
theTtroubled reign of Alary Queen of Scots. Two 
noblemen of equal rank, and opposite parties, a 
Seton and a Leslie, met face to face. Neither 
would give way to right or left, and a fight with 
drawn swords was the consequence. Roland 
Grreme, as an impetuous youth, takes part with 
Seton, who seemed to have the chance of being 
w'orsted. Shouting like the rest, ‘A Seton, a 
Seton! Set on. Set on!’ he thrust himself for- 
■ward into the throng, and was happily the means 
of; saying Lord Seton from serioirs bodily harm 
until the affray was calmed by magisterial inter- 
ference. Going farther down the street, when 
the combat is over, Roland catches sight of the 
damsel, Catherine Seton, whom he had previously 
seen, and in following her, reaches the town 
residence of Lord Seton, forming one of the i 
gloomy quadrangles diverging from the ancient 
thoroughfare, the site of which is now occupied 
by Whiteford House. 

We need not pursue the fiction, which, like all 
that has been written by Sir Walter, is founded 
not on the miserable rack of invention, as is now 
the case with ordinary novels, hut on an intimate 
knowledge of national and family history, as well 
as of an acquaintance with human nature. He 
v/ished to introduce us to George, seventh Lord 
Seton, who made a distinguished figure in the 
reign of Queen Alary, and was noted as staimchly 
loyal to that unfortunate princess. Officially, Lord 
Seton was connected with the contt. He occupied 
the position of grand-master of the household, in 
which capacity he had a picture painted of himself, 
with two lines in Latin, signifying, ‘Patient in 
Adversity, Benevolent in Prosperity,’ with the 
bold family motto, ‘ Hazard zet Ford ward.’ We are 
told that he declined to he promoted to an earl- 
dom, which was offered to him by Queen Alary. 
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estate of WincIiTjurgh arose their castle of Niddry, 
a massive feudal peel, now dismantled ; being the 
house at wliich Queen Mary was indebted for a 
night’s lodging on her escape from Lochleven. 
Another extensive property granted to the family 
in the. twelfth century was that of Seton and 
Winton in East-Lothian, on which were built 
Seton Palace and Winton House, which became 
their principal mansions, and by their residence 
here they are best remembered. The family, from 
an. early date, was noted for the tallness of its 
members; the men being frec^nently above six 
feet in height, and the women also of lofty 
stature. A grand-looldng race they must have 
been, in the old chivalrie times, in their war I 
panoply, hut not more remarkable for tallness 
than their proud and dignified bearing. ‘Tail] 
and proud, l&e the Setons,’ was at one time a ! 
proverbial saying in Scotland. Till this day the | 
Setons are noted! for their stature. The family of ' 
Colonel Seton, a son of the fifth Baron of Caris- , 
ton, who commanded the 88th Begiment at i 
Badajos and Salamanca, and who was himself a 
tall "man, are all considerably above the average 
height — his eldest son being six feet two^ inches, 
while at least one of his grandsoirs is six feet four 
inches. With the war-cry of Set on, Set on ! and 
a sense of protection from St Bennet, the patron 
saint of the family, the Setons in old times 
rushed headlong like a troop of giants on the 
enemy, carrying all before them. 

In Barbom’s History of Bruce, and Blind Harry’s 
metrical History of Wallace, we hoar of one of 
these gigantic soldiers, Sir Christell or Christopher 
Seton, who was the companion-in-arras of Wallace 
and Bruce in the \viir of Scottish Independence. 
Sir Christell gallantly rescued lOng Robert Bruce 
at Methven, and afterwards married the king’s 
sister, Christian Bruce. Sir Christell, as we learn, 
wielded a two-handed sword, measuring four feet 
nine inches in entire length, and weighing .seven 
and a half pounds. It still exists in the posses- 
sion of George Seton, Esq., representative of the 
Setons of Cariston, whom we presume to be about 
the tallest of that very tall family,* With a 
sweep of tliis formidable weapon, "Sir Christell 
is said to have done immense execution. His 

f rowess was on one occasion unavailing as regards 
is personal security. He was taken prisoner 
by the English at Dumfries, and put to death, 
for adherence to the cause of Bruce, his brother- 
in-law, who erected a chapel to his memory. 
The patriotism of- Sir OhristeE was emulated by 
bis grandson, Sir Alexander Seton, who, in 1333, 
heroically held out the town of Berwiclc-on- 
Tweed against the forces of Edward III. It is 
related that he stood, on the ramparts and wit- 

* The first of the Setons of Cariston was John, only 
brother of George, seventh Lord Seton, Queen Mary’s 
faitMul adherent; tlieir 7iai/-sister being Mary Seton, the 
maid of honour, who was daughter of George, sixth Lord 
Seton, by his second wife. Mary Seton died unmarried 
at Rheims, and her heir-of-line is the present representa- 
tive of the family of OitriatoH, as lineal descendant of her 
half-brother Jolm. Since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, George has been the prevailing Christian name in 
the Seton family, and was probably adopted in conse- 
quence of the union between John, second Lord. Seton, 
and the daugliter of George, tenth Earl of Dunbar and 
March, one of the most powerful nobles in Scotland. The . 
son of the present representative of the Cariston branch 
is the fifteenth George in nearly dunot lineal descent. 


nessed the deatli of his two sons, ratlier than 
yield that ‘ key ’ of his country to the Engli.sh. 
When things settled down in Scotland umler 
a native dynasty, the family was raised to the 
peerage in the person of William Seton, who was 
created Lord Seton towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. From this time, the family 
branches out ^vonderfully. From tlie first Lord 
Seton, there sprang the Earls of lluutiy, Ahoyue, 
Sutherland, Egliutou, and the .Dake.s of Gordon ; 
the ancestor of each of these Houses being a 
Seton, but ebanging his snrnaino by marriage.® 
numerous baronetcies are traceable to the Setons, 
including those of the families of Pitmeddeu, 
Ahercom, and Garleton, of which the lirst has 
made its mark in our legal as ■well as our 
military annals. The heroic conduct of Colonel 
Seton of the 74th Highlanders — a cadet of tlxe 
Pitmedden branch — at the loss of the Birlcenhead 
in. 1852, will not soon be forgotten. 

We have not space to record the incidents 
worthy of note in w'hicli this remarkahhj family 
historically figured. One circumstance, however, 
cannot he passed over. The disastrous field of 
Elodden (1513) proved fatal to the Lord Seton of 
the day. He left a widow, Janet, Lady Seton, 
a daughter of the Earl of Bothwell. fclhe sur- 
vived him for a period of nearly half a century, 
and ■was celebrated for her exalted and matronly 
conduct, which drew around her, at her residence 
at the Sciennes, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, many 
of the female inemhers of her own and other noble 
families. This aged lady, whose husband perished 
I at Flodden, must have lived to about 'the time 
I when Mary arrived from France to hold court at 
j Holyrood. 

I George, seventh Lord Seton, whose history we 
began with, attended Queen Mary to the battle 
of Langside (1568) ; there he did his best, and 
when all was lost, ho retired to Flanders, where 
he lived for two years in exile, during which he 
■was reduced to the necessity of driving a wagon 
for subsistence. Then came better times. He 
returned to Scotland, resuming his paternal 
property, had himself painted in his wagoner’s 
dress, and in the act of driving a wagon with four’ 
horses, on the north end of a stately gallery in 
his mansion at Seton. A portrait of "his lordship 
in the midst of his family is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott as being to be seen in the fishing 
villa of Lord Somerville, near Melrose. By James 
YI. his eldest son wms created Earl of Wintoun, 
while his fourth son, Alexander* the munificent 
builder of Eyvie and Pinkie, became Earl of 
Dunfermline, and Chancellor of Scotland. Jame."?, 
fourth and last Earl of Dunfermline, grandson of 
the chancellor, forfeited his title in 1690 for his 
participation in the battle of ICiilicraukie. A 
younger son of the third Earl of Wintoun was 
created Yiscount Eungstonby Charles IL, in 1650 ; 

I and his son James, third Yiscount, was attainted 
' nice his chief, in 1715, on account of his adherence 
to the Stuarts. The present heir-of-line of the King- 
ston branch is Colonel Hay of Dunse Castle. Dining 

* Cathorino Seton, sister of George, second Lord Seton, 
married Sir Alan Stewart of Darnley, ancestor of tho 
Earls of Lennox ; while his sou George, third Lord 8eton, 

1 was the husband of Lady Miargaret Stewart, daughter 
and heiress of John, Earl of Bxxchan, and Constable of 
Erance, son of the Regent Albanjq and grandson of 
! Robert II. 
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tlie Commonwealtli, tlie Seton family STiffered fines 
and depressions ; but again there wag a revival, 
and matters w'ere going on prosperously, when all 
at once everything was ruined — titles and estates 
blown to the winds — by the ill-judged political 
escapade of the fifth Earl of Wintoun. 

In tliis remarkable personage, the story of the 
Setons invokes a special interest. George, fifth 
Earl of Wintoun, possessed excellent abilities, but 
I from his early years he displayed strange eccen- 
I tricities of character. Some family misunder- 
; standings caused him to leave home while a mere 
yoiith, and to spend several years in France, 
wliere he hired himself as bellow’-s-blower in the 
workshop of a blacksmith. It w’as a queer whim ; 

I but such oddities occur in the aristocracy. A late 
: Earl of Aberdeen, it will be recollected, sank his 
I high rank and princely fortune, and became an 
obscure and toiling sailor in a merchant-vessel, 
in which position he w’as unhappily drowned. 

, Young Seton. was of this sort. His foible wms a 
I love of bellows-hlowing, in which he excelled. It 
I is a poor art, hut requires tact, to blow' slowly, 

' firmly, and with regularity. Wi th this overpowering 
fancy, the young nobleman did not disdain to take 
a hand at 'the hammer and file, and occasionally 
1 wielding these implements, under the instructions 
! of the blacksmith, he worked wfith might and main, 

I as if his means of existence depended on his physi- 
• cal exertions. We suspect that eccentricities of 
this kind may sometimes arise from the pleasure 
i of baffling the researches of perplexed, and almost 
I heart-broken relations. The family at home, in 
I their palace at Seton, mourned over the loss 
of George, and hearing nothing of him, gave him 
up as lost, vanished from the face of the earth. 
On the death of his father, the next heir, taking for 
granted that the young earl w'as dead, was procecd- 
i ing to take possession of the inheritance, w’hen he 
1 suddenly appeared, claimed, and made good his 
i rights. .Tt was afterwards ascertained that a con- 
; fideiitial servant in the family kept him acquainted 
■ with w’hat was taking place, and had sent him 
intelligence of his father’s death. 

I The Seton family had always been noted for 
' their loyalty, and their attachment to the old 
church, and though George, the fifth earl, had 
: renounced the Eomish faitli, he inclined firmly to 
the political leanings of his ancestors. He wms 
living peacefully at Seton Palace when the re- 
bellion of 1715 broke out. Probably, he would 
in any circumstances have taken part in the insur- 
rection, but his doing so w'as hastened, if not abso- 
lutel}' caused, by a body of the Lothian militia, 
who forcibly entered and rifled his house, as alleged 
through, private pique and revenge. The most 
sacred places, as he said, did not escape their fury 
and resentment. They broke into his chapel, 
defaced the monuments of his ancestors, desecrated 
their sepulchres, tore out the remains of the bodies, 
and treated them in a barbarous manner. This 
unprovoked brutality, which met with no check 
from the authorities, determined the eaid to tlu'ow 
himself into the cause of the insurgents. It was 
from the first a hopeless adventiu'e, and badly 
carried out. As has been mentioned in our story 
of the Countess of Nithsdale, the Earl of Wintoun 
atid other rebel lords rendered themselves prisoners 
at Preston, and w'ere carried to London for trial on 
a charge of high treason. 

The trial of Lhe Earl of Wintoun took place at the 


bar of the House of Lords, and, with tedious for- j 
nialities, lasted from the 15th to the lOtli March ; 
1716. His lordship pleaded not guilty, and in his ; 
defence urged certain extenuating circumstances, 
w'hich W'ere deemed unavailing. The principal 
witness against him w’as the Rev. Robert Patten, 
who, as a chaplain, had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion, and lived to write its history. At the trial 
of the Earl of Wintoun, he cut a poor figure as 
kiu^s evidence. It was clear from what he 
stated, that although the earl only took what 
might he called a mild part in the rehellion;, 
the fact of being present with a drawn sword on 
several occasions W'hen the Pretender was pro- 
claimed, was sufficient to prove liis complicity in 
the affair. Being found guilty, lie was condemned 
to return to the Tower, and thence taken to 
the j)lace of execution, to he hanged, beheaded, 
and quartered. He was accordingly removed to 
an apartment in the Tower, with the pros- 
pect of having only a short time to live. The 
period of his confinement, however limited, 
was not spent in idleness. How', through the 
ingennitj' of his wife, the Earl of Nithsdale w'as 
smuggled out of the Tower on the night previous 
to the morning assigned for his execution, has 
been recently related in these pages. The Earl of 
Wintoun was equally fortunate in escaping his 
doom ; it was not, however, through female inter- 
vention, but by the mechanical sldll which he 
had acquired while working as a blacksmith in 
France. Being secretly furnished with files and. 
other instruments by a trusty servant, he sawed 
through the iron bars of his window, and dropping , 
to the ground, managed to make his escape . to the 
continent. His titles, so far as concerned him- 
self, and any issue he might have, were attainted, 
his estates were forfeited to the crown, and there 
was practically an end of the ancient House of 
Seton. The eail died at Rome, December 19, 1749. 

According to usual accounts, the earl had never 
been married, and the family in the direct lino 
was extinct. An attempt was made to set aside 
the accepted belief on this poiiit within our recol- 
lection, A young man named George Seton, who 
followed the profession of a saddler, at Bellingham, 
in the county of Northumberland, arrived in 
Edinburgh in 1825, and forthnfith proceeded to 
have himself served heir-of-line to the noble 
family of Seton, At that time, the serving of 
heirs before bailies was rather a loose process,^ and 
led to some strange assumptions of dignity. George 
Seton, the saddler from Beilin, gham, succeeded in 
a process of this nature before the bailies of 
Canongate, The evidence he appears to have 
relied on was a traditional belief that George, 
fifth Earl of Wintoun, had been married, about the 
year 1710, to Margaret MTClear, daughter of a 
physician in Edinburgh. Charles Seton, a son of 
this pair, was said to have been born in Northum- 
berland ; as evidence of whicli fact there was pro- 
duced '‘a certificate by Mr Thomas Gordon, 
minister at Bellingham, of the birth of Charles 
Seton, dated llth June 171L’ The birth, of 
Charles Seton ivas undeniable, but no proper 
proof was advanced that he was the son of the 
attainted Earl of Wintoun. Growing ixp, he re- 
sided as a labourer at Dunterly, in the parish of 
Bellingham, and George, the claimant in question, 
was his lawful grandson. From the evidence of 
witnesses, there were probable grounds for believing 
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estate of Winchburgii arose their castle of Nicldry, 
a massive feudal peel, now dismantled ; being the 
house at which. Queen Mary was indebted for a 
night’s lodging on her escape from Lochlevp. 
Another extensive property granted to the family 
in the twelfth century was that of Seton and 
Winton in East-Lothian, on which were built 
Seton Palace and Winton House, which became 
their principal mansions, and by their residence 
here they are best remembered. The family, from 
an early date, was noted for the tallness of its 
members ; the men being freq^uently above six 
feet in height, and the women also of lofty 
stature. A graud-looldng race the;y must have 
been, in the old chivalric times, in their war 
panoply, but not more remarkable for tallne.ss 
than their proud and dignified bearing. ^‘Tall 
and proud, luce the Setons,’ was at one time a 
proverbial saying in Scotland. Till Ibis day the 
Setons are noted for their stature. The family pf 
Colonel Seton, a son of the fifth Baron of Caris- 
toj 3 , who commanded the 88th Kegiinent at 
Badajos and Salamanca, and who was himself a 
tall man, axe all considerably above the average 
height — his eldest son being six feet two inches, 
wMlo at least one of Ms grandsons is six feet four 
inches. With the Avar-cry of Set on. Set on ! and 
a sense of protection from St Bennet, the patron 
saint of the family, the Setons in old times 
rushed headlong like a troop of giants on the 
enemy, carrying all before them, 
j In Barbour’s History of Bt'uce, and Blind Harry’s 
metvical History of Wallace, we bear of one of 
! these gigantic soldiers, Sir Christell or Christopher 
i Seton, who was the companion-in-arms of Wallace 
i and Bruce in the war of Scottish Independence. 

' Sir Christell gallantly rescued Ifing Robert Bruce 
at Methven, and afterwards married the king’s 
sister, Christian Bruce, Sii' Christell, as we leani, 
wielded a two-handed sword, measuring four feet 
nine inches in entire length, and weighing seven 
and a half pounds. It still exists in the posses- 
sion of George Seton, Esq., repre.sentative of the 
Setons of Cariston, whom we presume to he about 
the tallest of that very tall family.* With a 
sweep of this formidable wmpon, Sir CMistell 
is said to have done immense execution. His 
prowess was on one occasion unavailing as regards 
his personal security. He was taken prisoner 
by the English at Dumfries, and put to death, 
for adherence to the cause of Bruce, Ms brother- 
in-law, who erected a chapel to his memory. 
The patriotism o^^Sir Christell was emulated by 
bis grandson. Sir Alexander Seton, wdio, in 1333, 
heroically held out the town of Berwick- on- 
Tweed against the forces of Edward HI. It is 
related that he stood on the ramparts and wit- 

* ’Hhe first of the Setons of Cariston Avas John, only 
brother of George, seventh Lord Seton, Queen Mary’s 
faithful adlierent; tlieii’ Junlf-sist^v hein^ Mary Seton, the 
maid of honour, who was daughter of George, sixth Lord 
Seton, hy his second wife. Mary Seton died unmarried 
at Bheims, and her heir-of-line is the present represonta- 
xive of the family of Cariston, as lineal descendant of her 
half-brother John. Since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Qecffge has been the prevailing Christian name in 
the Seton family, and was probably adopted in conse- 
quence of the union between John, second Lord Seton, 
and the daugliter of George, tenth Earl of Bunbar and 
March, one of the most powerful nobles in Scotland. The 
son of the present representative of ihe Cariston Wnch 
is the fifteenth George in nearly direct lineal desoent. 


nessed the death of his two sons, rather than, 
yield that ‘key’ of his country to the English. 
When things settled down in Scotland under 
a native dynasty, the family Avas raised to the 
peerage in the person of William Seton, who Avas 
created Lord Seton towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. From this time, the family 
branches out wouderfully, Fronr the first Lord 
Seton, there sprang the Earls of lluntly, Aboyne, 
Sutberlaucl, Eglint'on, and the Dukes of Gordon ; 
the ancestor of each of these Houses being a 
Seton, but ebauging his surname by marriage.’'’ 
Huraerous baronetcies are traceable to the Setons,; 
including those of the I'aniilies of Pitmedden, 
Abercorn, and Garleton, of Avliich the first has 
made its mark in our legal as Avell as our 
military annals. The heroic conduct of Colonel 
Seton of the 74th Highlanders — a cadet of the 
Pitmedden branch — at the loss of the IjirJcenhcad 
in 1852, will not soon he forgotten. 

We have not space to record the incidents 
worthy of note in which this remarkable family 
historically figured. One circumstance, however, 
cannot be passed over. The disastrous field of 
Flodden (1513) proved fatal to the Lord Seton of 
the day. He left a widow, Janet, Lady Seto'Ji, 
a daughter of the Earl of Bothwell. She sur- 
vived him for a period of nearly half a century, 
and Avas celebrated for her exalted and matron iy 
conduct, which dreAv around her, at her residence 
at the Scienn.es, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, many 
of the female members of her OAvn and other noble 
families. This aged lady, AA'hose husband perished 
at Flodden, must have lived to about tiae time 
Avhen Mary arrived from France to hold court at 
Hoiyrood. 

George, seventh Lord Seton, whose history we 
began Avitb, attended Queen Mary to the battle 
of Langside (] 568) ; tliere he did bis best, and 
when all AAms lost, he retired to Flanders, Avhere 
he lived for tAVO years in exile, during which he 
was reduced to the necessity of driving a wagon 
for subsistence. Then came better times, lie 
returned to Scotland, resuming his paternal 
property, bad himself painted in his Avagoner’s 
dress, and in the act of driA’ing a AAmgon Avitli four 
horses, on the north end of a stately gallery in 
his mansion at Seton. A portrait of his lordship 
in the midst of his family is meutioiied by Sir 
Walter Scott as being to be seen in the fishing 
villa of Lord Somerville, near Melrose. By James 
, VI. his eldest son was created Earl of Wintoun, 
while Ms fourth son, Alexander, the munificent 
builder of Fyvie and Pinkie, became Earl of 
Dunfermline, and Chancellor of Scotland. James, 
fourth and last Earl of Dunfermline, grandson of 
the chancellor, forfeited his title in 1690 for Iris 
participation in the battle of Killicrankie. A 
younger son of the third Earl of Wintoun Avas 
created Viscount Kingston by Charles If., in 1G50 ; 
and liis son James, third Viscount, aa^us attainted 
! like his chief, in 1715, on account of bis adherence 
to the Stuarts. The present heir-of-line of the King- 
ston branch is Colonel Hay of Dunse Castle. During 


* Catherine Seton, sister of George, second Lord Soton, 
married Sir Alan Stewart of Darnloy, an cos tor of the 
Earls of Lennox ; Avhilo his son George, third Lord Seton, 
was the husband of Lady Margaret Stewart, dangliter 
and heiress of John, Earl of Buchan, and Constable of 
France, son of the Ecgent Albany, and grandson of 
Bobert ’ll. 
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tlie Gommonwealtli, tlie Seton family suffered fines 
and depressions ; but again there was a revival, 
and matters vvere going on prosperously, when all 
at once everything was ruined — titles and estates 
blown to the winds — ^by the ill-judged political 
escapade of the fifth Earl of Wintoun, 

In this remarkable personage, the story of the 
Setons invokes a special interest. George, fifth 
Earl of Wintoun, possessed excellent abilities, but 
from his early years he displayed strange eccen- 
tricities of character. Some family misunder- 
standings caused him to leave home wvhiie a mere 
youth, and to spend several years in France, 
where he hired himself as hellows-blower in the 
workshop of a blacksmith. It was a queer whim ; 
but such oddities occur in the aristocracy. A late 
Earl of Aberdeen, it will be recollected, sank his 
high rank and princely fortune, and became an 
obscure and toiling sailor in a merchant-vessel, 
in which j)osition he w’as unhappily drowned. 
Young Seton -was of this sort. Ilis foible was a 
love of hellows-hlowing, in which he excelled. It 
is a poor art, hut requires tact, to blow slowly, 
firmly, and with regularity. With this overpowering 
fancy, the young nobleman did not disdain to take 
a hand at the hammer and file, and occasionally 
wielding these implements, under the instructions 
of the blacksmith, he worked with might and main, 
as if his means of existence depended on his physi- 
cal exertions. We suspect that eccentricities of 
this kind may sometimes arise from the pleasure 
of hafSiug the researches of perplexed, and almost 
heart-broken relations. The family at home, in 
their palace at Seton, mourned over the loss 
of George, and hearing nothing of him, gave him 
up as lost, vanished from the face of the earth. 
On the death of liis father, the next heir, taking for 
granted that the young earl was dead, was proceed- 
ing to take possession of the inheritance, when ho 
suddenly appeared, claimed, and made good his 
rights. It was afterwards ascertained that a con- 
fidential servant in the family kept him acquainted 
■with what was taking place, and had sent him 
intelligence of his father’s death. 

The Seton family had always been noted for 
their loyalty, and their attachment to the old 
church, and though George, the fifth earl, had 
renounced the Eomish faith, he inclined firmly to 
the political leanings of his ancestors. He was 
living peacefully at Seton Palace when the re- 
bellion of 1715 broke out. Probably, he would 
in any circumstances have taken part in the insur- 
rection, but his doing so w^as hastened, if not abso- 
lutely caused, by a body of the Lotliian militia, 
who forcibly entered and rifled his house, as alleged 
through private pique and revenge. The most 
sacred places, as he said, did not escape their fury 
and resentment. They broke into his chapel, 
defaced the monuments of his ancestors, desecrated 
their scpulcdires, tore out the remains of the bodies, 
and treated them in a barbarous manner. This 
unprovoked brutality, which met with no check 
from the authorities, determined the e.aii to throw 
himself into the cause of the insurgents. It was 
from the first a hopeless adventure, and badly 
carried out. As has been mentioned in our story 
of the Countess of Nithsdale, the Earl of Wintoun 
and other rebel lords rendered themselves prisoners 
at Preston, and were carried to London for trial on 
a charge of high treason. 

The trial of the Earl of Wintoun took place at the ! 


bar of the House of Lords, and, with tedious for- 
malities, Lasted from the 15th to the 1 Olh March 
1716. His lordship pleaded not guilty, and in liis 
defence urged certain extenuating circumstances, 
which were deemed unavailing. The principal 
witness against him was the Pi-ev. Robert Pattmi, 
who, as a chaplain, had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion, and lived to write its history. At the trial 
of the Earl of Wintoun, he cut a poor figure as 
king’s evidence. It was clear from what he 
stated, that although the earl only took Avhat 
might be called a mild part in the rebellion, 
the fact of being present with a drawn sword on 
several occasions when the Pretender was pro- 
claimed, was sufficient to prove his complicity in 
the affair. Being found guilty, he was condenined 
to returu to the Tovrer, and thence taken to 
the place of execution, to he banged, beheaded, 
and quartered. He -was accordingly removed to 
an ■ apartment in the Tower, with the pros- 
pect of having only a short time to live. The 
period of his confinement, however limited, 
was not spent in idleness. How, through the 
ingenuity of his wife, the Earl of Nithsdale was 
smuggled out of the Tower on the night previous 
to the morning assigned for his execution, has 
been recently related in these pages. The Earl of 
Wintonn was equally fortunate in escaping his 
doom ; it was not, however, through female inter- 
vention, but by the mechanical skill which he 
had acquired while working as a blacksmith in 
France, Being secretly fiimished with files and 
other instruments by a trusty servant, he sawed 
through the iron bars of his window, and dropping 
to the ground, managed to make his escape . to the 
continent. His titles, so far as concerned him- 
self, and any issue he might have, were attamted, 
his estates were forfeited to the crown, and there 
■was practically an end of the ancient House of 
Seton. The earl died at Rome, December 19, 1749. 

According to usual accounts, the earl had never 
been married, and the family in the direct line 
ivas extinct. An attempt was made to set aside 
the accepted belief on this point withiji o'ur recol- 
lection. A young man named George Seton, who 
followed the profession of a saddler, at Bellingham, 
in the county of Northumberland, arrived in 
Edinburgh in 1825, and forthwith proceeded to 
have himself served heir-of-line to the noble 
family of Seton. At that time, the serving of 
heirs before bailies was rather a loose process, and 
led to some strange assumptions of dignity. George 
Seton, the saddler from Bellinglram, succeeded in 
a process of tliis nature before the bailies of 
Canongate. The evidence he appears to have 
relied on was a traditional belief that George, 
fifth Earl of Wintoun, had been married, about the 
year 1710, to Margaret M‘Klear, daughter of a 
physician in Edinburgh. Charles Seton, a son of 
this pair, -was said to have been born in Northum- 
berland ; as evidence of which fact there was pro- 
duced "‘a certificate by Mr Thomas Gordon, 
minister at Bellingham, of the birth of Charles 
Seton, dated iltii June 1711.’ The birth of 
Charles Seton w'as undeniable, hut no proper 
proof was advanced that he was the son of the 
attainted Earl of Wintoun. Growing up, he re- 
sided as a labourer at Dunterly, in the parivsh of 
Bellingham, and George, the claimant in question, 
was his lawful grandson. From the evidence of 
witnesses, there were probable grounds for believing 
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tliat George Seton was the great-grandson of the I finest and earliest fruits of the season, 

unfortunate earl ; hut the want of a certificate of the stately elms ’ * 

marriage with Margaret M‘Klear settled the in- 
validity of tiie claim ; and it w'as reduced by the 
Court of Session. Had it been otherwise, w'e should 
have had to record a narrative as interesting as 
anything that has been related in the Bomance 0 / fated ^ 
the Peerage. For some time after the forfeiture, j q^uantity of plate 


unid the 

„„ ^ . 3 in the park remind us that the works 

of Nature outlive: the greate’sthfforts of genius,; > ; ' 
: : Among the legends that float round this interest- 
ing domain, there is one relative to George, fifth 
Earl of Wintoun. Prior to departing on bis ill- 
‘ expedition, he is said to have buried a large 

- -7 jL - other valuable.s, with the 

the representation of the family continued in the assistance of a blacksmith in the neighbourhood, 
knightly branch of Garleton, which ultimately in whose fidelity he jfiaced reliance. The recol- 
became extinct in the male line. The present lection of this buried treasure haunted him in ids 
lineal representative of the baronets of Garleton weary exile on the continent, and he contrived to 
is Mrs Mary Seton or Broadbent, formerly a return to Scotland, in the hope of recovering what 
milliner in London, who was acknowledged by he had so carefully deposited. The search was 
Mr Eiddcll to be luir-of-lim of the great House of fruitless, and he fled in despair. It was after- 
Seton. Such are the mutations in family history, wards observed that the family of the blacksmitli 
In 1840, the late Earl of Eglinton, who deduced became opulent fiirmers in East Lothian, w. c. 

his descent from Eobert, first Earl of Wintoun, 

w'as served lieir-male general, and heir-male of ^ ^ 

provision to George, the fourth Earl of Wintoun, ADVENTUEES Hs THE FEEL CII WAE. 
father of the attainted peer ; and in 1859 he was chapter vi 

created Earl of Wintoun in the peerage of the 

United Kingdom. An important position had been gained. I had 

The Setons were remarkable for their fine taste had my share in the brilliant afiair, and, as 
in architecture and gardening, of which they left requital, had been installed in a place of trust, 
various memorials. "Their old baronial castle of I was to he the custodian of the chdteau. When 
Wintoun, built cliiefly for defence in troublous I arrived at the principal entrance of my do- 
times, was replaced in the early part of the seven- minion, the one that looked on the village, all 
teenth century by a mansion in the Elisahethan was dark and silent within. ^ Facing the door was 
style, erected from designs by Inigo Jones, as a a wide staircase, dividing itself in two, to meet 
jointure-house for Lady Wintoun. This Imnd- again on a spacious wooden gallery, that led to the 
soma structure, situated near Pencaitland in East apartments of the first floor. To choose the best 
Lothian, still exists, but disfigured by modern and position for a strong defence, to place my men in 
•tasteless additions. Its present possessor is the the different rooms, at the windows and loopholes 
Dowager Lady Eutliven. Seton Palace, also in East that opened on the park, was a matter of a few 
Lothian, was the ordinary residence of the family, minutes. I was giving my last instructions to the 
It occupied a pleasant position on the coast of the officers in command of the companies, when a 
Firth of Forth, and within a' mile eastward of the tremendous uproar of voices, of cries in French 
field whereon was fought the battle of Prestonpans. and German, of shots, broke forth from below. I 
The Palace of Seton— and it deserved to be called rushed out, and as I pushed my way to the gallery, 
so — was considered the most magnificent and I found it swarming with Germans, engaged in a 
elegantly furnished house in Scotland — its adorn- desperate struggle with our men. 

ment of towers, pinnacles, and buttresses — its ‘ Bally, and give them the cold ’ Before I 

splendid apartments and its heantiful surroundings, could finish the sentence, a blow, given from 
ail raising an emotion of regret that so much to behind, sent me rolling on the floor, 
make life, pass agreeably had been sacrificed need- When I cam.e to my senses, all was dark around 
lessly and thankle.ssiy in the worthless cause of me. I could faintly hear the buzz of suppres.sed 
(latterly) the most worthless of dynasties, voices, the tread of men above my head, the di.s- 

There is no end of traditions regarding the style tant din of the conflict going on outside. I felt 
that had been kept up at Seton Palace. It had giddy, and my head and left shoulder pained me 
been visited in royal progresses by Queen Mary, by very much. Some one was sponging my face "with 
her son James VI., and by his son Charles I. An cold water; and when I looked, 1 saw, by the light 
account of the masques and ceremonies on these of the burning houses, penetrating through the 
occasions would Sli a volume. But, besides the coloured glass of the window, that the room was 
splendour of the palace, there was the solemn full.of soldiens — all disarmed. We were prisoners, 
grandeur of Beton Chapel, situated in the im- ‘How was it '?’ I inquired of an officer, who was 
mediate neighbourhood. All are things of the bandaging hi,s arm, the blood trickling from a 
past!^ That wonderfully fine ecclesiastical struc- bayonet-wound. 

ture is now a cheerless ruin; and by an act of ‘They came from below, sir,’ he replied, ‘They 
Vandalism, the palace, with its magnificent gal- must have hid in the cellars ; the detachment you 
leries, was swept away towards the end of last had placed at the entrance was overpowered, and 
century, by a person who, for a short time, was before they could give us the alarm tlrey were upon 
possessor of the property. In its place Avas us.’ 

erected a mansion of that plain meaningless char- I got np, and sffaggered to the door, and tried to 
acter that would answer for a boarding-house or open it. It was locked ; and a guttural sound that 
penitentiary. Seton House — ^the term ‘ Palace ’ came from the other side shewed me it was 
being judiciously dropped— is now the property guarded. I looked out of the window' — ^ibrty feet 
of the Earl of IVemyss. _ Damaged by the odious separated us from the ground. All was then ex- 
taste that predominated in the Georgian era, there plained to me ; we were on the second floor, which 
is even now something to command respect in the formed the first one of the facade lookmg towards 
envh’ons. The gardens are still celebrated for the the village ; Avhilst the ground floor, off the park, 
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led to the kitchens and offices. Through these 
they had come back, under the protection of the 
murky night, and surprised us. There ■\vas nothing 
to be done but to wait patiently for the arrival of 
succour, which the general Avould inevitably send, 
on hearing of our mishap. I was too weak, the 
pain in iny head made me feel too giddy to under- 
t;ike any attempt to escape ; so I collected my 
men around me, and told them to be ready for any 
emergency. 

All of a sudden, the fusilade began to crackle 
around us : tlie reports of the needle-guns became 
deafening as they re-echoed along the passages of 
the chateau ; in the distance, we could hear tlie 
voices of our rescuers, as they gallantly advanced 
to our help. We listened and waited in silence, 
with the anguish of men hoping to he delivered 
from ignominious imprisonment, following with 
mental anxiety the progress of the firing, varying 
in intensity as it advanced or retreated. For one 
second there was a lull, and we thought all was 
lost. But a joyous cheer told us that our friends 
l)ad penetrated into the basement of the chateau, 
and that rescue was at hand. Now, our time to 
act had arrived. A thick smoke nearly suftbcated 
tis ; it came in black puffs through the flooring of 
the room which we so unwillingly tenanted, whilst 
streaks of fire, with an ominous crackling and hiss- 
ing, swept along the walls, and lighted up the 
whole. The castle was burning ; the Germans had 
get fire to it from below. There we could not 
remain any longer. We armed ourselves with 
everything that we could lay hands upon— arms 
and legs of chairs and tables, candlesticks, and 
even broken frames of the ancestral paintings of 
the Grammonts. I had been fortimate enough — fox- 
many a blow did I ward off with it — to secure a 
poker, and with it we burst the door open, and 
rushed on the gallery. There the Gei-mans were 
making a last stand, repulsed on that stronghold 
by the sailors of the 18th corps. Oh ! these sailors, 
how they fought, taking one step after another, and 
as they would a ship, boarding-axe in band. A 
jet of flame wound itself along the railings ; a thick 
black smoke threatened to stifle Germans and 
French alike. Petroleum was playing its part. A 
few shots more, and the Germans, hanging to the J 
balconies like large human grapes, hastened away j 
from the park. The castle was ours once more. 

It was twelve o’clock then ; the castle was an 
immense mass of fire. Wild screams could be heard 
coming from one of its wings. When I looked up 
in that direction, I beheld a sight I shall not easily 
Ibrget. At a window of the second floor were 
standing men, their arms outstretched towards ns, 
and imploring us in heart-rending cries to help 
them. They were their own wounded that the 
Badeners thus abandoned to the flames. The xxext 
day we found among the ruins the charred remains 
of nearly fifty of them. 

This was the last incident of that long memor- 
able day. It was then one o’clock, and the whole 
army of Werder was in full retreat towards 
Belfortt • 

The next morning, as we were discussing, after 
breakfast, the events of the previous day, an aide- 
de-camp of General Bonrbaki presented himself, 
and handed a letter to General Segard. The com- 
mander-in-chief was desirous of knowing the names 
of the officers of the third division who Ixad headed 
the storming-party at the barricade, and of the one 


who had been taken prisoner in the chateau, as he 
desired that they should be cUcores with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Thus, as far as I can remember, ran our general’s 
reply, dated January 10, 1871 : 

* I beg to inform you, in answer to your in- 
quiries, that the two actions mentioned in your 

letter were performed hy the same officer, M. , 

a lieutenant on my staff^ and the bearer of this 
letter, I have much satisfaction in hearing that this 
gentleman has at last met with a reward, which he 
has, since his appointment to my staff, more than 
once justly deserved.’ 

Need I add that I was the hearer of this letter, 
and had I not cause to be proud 1 I had seen 
two of the visions that had been flitting before me 
at the beginning of my campaign realised in one 
day : Yictory and Pi,eward. 

From this time, my duties greafly increased. 
Out of fourteen officers, that composed the general’s 
sbiff, four only were able to do duty. The others 
had been either killed or wounded during the 
previous engagements, or were on the sick-list. 
Those whose strength had enabled them to resist 
the effects of the privations we Avere forced to 
endure, or had been spared from the accidents of 
Avar, had to take their places. No one grumbled, 
every one Avorked with a will, the general setting 
the example. 

Since my luggage had been lost, or rather burnt, 
in the Gien Station, during our retreat from 
Orleans, my Avardrobe bad never been of a very 
luxurious description ; and now all I possessed 
Avas on my back, and my uniform presented an 
appearance scarcely in accordance Avitlx regula- 
tions. My kepi Avas shapeless, and, from the 
frequent Avettings, it fitted more like a night-cap 
than any military headj^gear. My tunic Avp sorely 
in want of repair. HoAvever, on the left breast 
could be seen a modest little bit of red ribbon, 
and on my sleeve an extra gold stripe, denoting 
the rank of captain, Avhich made up for many 
deficiencies. My trousers were beyond descrip- 
tion : from red they had turned purple, Avith 
sliades of yellow intermixed with rusty brown. 
One black stripe ornamented one side, half a one 
the other. I possessed one glove and one xnitteu, 
the left hand, fortunately ; the others had been 
lent to a comrade in distress, and he had dis- 
appeared. My boots — long heaA''y top-boots — bad 
been for some time the only part of my attire that 
presented a respectable appearance. At last they 
couid resist no longer the onslaughts of the 
Aveather : one morning, having placed my feet in 
close proximity to some burning charcoal, I got up 
soleless. I bandaged nxy feet Avith strips of a 
flannel shirt, and '"might have been set up for a 
scarecrow. 

For our food, Ave Avere no better off ; it Avas Avar 
fare Avith a vengeance— raAV bacon and frozen 
bread ; slices of old tough horses, and soup made 
of hot water, in Avhich swam crusts of bread ; sour 
Avine and coffee, and such coffee too ! From some 
error of the commissariat, coftee in raAV beans had 
been ser\'ed out, so we had to roast them ourselves. 
My servant had ingeniously turned an old breastr 
plate into a roasting-machine, and ground, or 
rather smashed up the half-burnt, half-green 
beans Avith the butt-end of bis rifle. To this Ave 
Avere allowed to add a small glass of a liquid 
Avhich, from its odoxu’, Avas seemingly related to 
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metliylafccd spirit of -wine. Draxiglxts of tHs were 
somexvliat revolting, bxit they i)rocured us a little 
warmth, transitory, it is true, but it was better 
than, noihing. 

I was superintending one evening the important 
operation of having a bed of fresh straw prepared 
in the corner of the only room of a misemble 
hovel, when the general beckoned me to his side, 

‘ To-morrow morning,’ he said, spreading a map 
of the country on the table, ‘you wiU take a troop 
of lancers, arid you T1 throw yourself on the left, 
and ascertain what goes on in that direction, 
Eroin reports I have received, I conclude that the 
enemy have evacuated Lure. You must therefore 
find out how far he has Mien hack. Your instruc- 
tions have no limits ; act as you think best ; 
but precise information I must have. Good-night, 
and good luc}f.’ 

Six o’clock was striking as we got in the saddle. 
A young and intelligent officer commanded the 
troop, composed mostly of Lancers of the Guard, 
debris of those two heroic but unfortunate cbargcs 
of Worth and Sedan. A cold bleak wind blew right 
in our faces, metaphorically cutting tliem in two, 
penetrating to our very bones, making even our 
beasts shiver, notwithstanding the thick coat that 
Dame Nature had provided them with on the 
approach of the winter. No bugle-call, no sound 
— everywhere the silence of death; nothing to 
brealc it but a few Qui vives, and the tramp of 
our horses, crusliing the hardened snow which was 
grinding under their hoofs. On both sides of the 
road, men were sq.uatting around the bivouac fires ; 
some pressing against each other, to keep a last 
spark of vrarmth ; others outstretched on the bare 
ground, with no other covering than their cloaks. 
Farther on were the guns and their tumbrils, 
covered with the snow tliat had never ceased to 
fall during the night. 

A good trot soon put our blood in circulation. 
The horses slipped on the frozen snow at every 
step, but we scarcely paid attention to it. There 
is always something so exciting, so exhilarating 
in a scouting expedition, that the fatigues of many 
days are soon forgotten. Master of one’s actions, 
fully aware of the responsibility of the undertak- 
ing, proud of commanding the brave fellows wdio 
are rolling silently behind, erect in their saddles, 
on one rides, watcliing every motion, and hoping to 
see uhlans at every turn of the road. 

Having soon got beyond friendly lines, we 
entered into unknown regions. Peasants pressed 
around us, and disputed the honour of giving ns 
information. It was no easy task to sift out the 
false from the true, and form any conclusion from 
the confusion of q[uestions and answers which -were 
poured upon us ; and once they began, there was 
no stopping them. 

‘M. lo Oapitaine, the enemy was yesterday at 
Athesans i ’ ‘ They say that there are ten thou- 
sand of them at Lure ! ’ ‘ No ; let me speak. They 
evacuated Ronchamps yesterday morning, but they 
came back during the night to requisition the 
place ! ’ ‘ They burned Eoye, the gredins, after 

carrying axvay everything they could lay hands 
upon.’ ‘ Is it true, mon capitaine, that Bourbaki 
is marching on Berlin with two hundred thousand 
men 1 ’ And so on. 

Answering all these questions, taking notes of 
every scrap of nevrs, promising the poor fellows 
that we should soon deliver them from the presence 




of the invader, I pushed on. Farther on the high- 
road, I perceived a steeple, a village. I pulled out 
my map, and tried to discover my whereabouts. 
It was Leval. This time, not a soul came out to 
meet us. The neighbourhood aud village appeared 
deserted. 

‘Very suspicious,’ said the lieutenant : ‘the Ger- 
mans can’t be far olV,’ 

I quite agreed with him ; but I have a way of my 
ouTi of ascertaining the presence of the enemy in a 
village. At the turning of the road, I stopped the. 
men,'' to give the horses iu’eathing-time, then at .full 
gaUop, and sword in hand, wc rushed through the 
one long street of the village. Had it been occu- 
pied by the enemy, they would have fired, aud in 
their hurry have missed us. As it was, xve passed 
unmolested. It is the simxolest and surust way of 
obtaining such information. Often I tried it, and 
I was always successful. We halted in the square, 
and by degrees the peasants came out of their 
abodes, into -which they had prudently retired, at 
the sight of a body of cavalry madly riding through 
their village. They had taken us for uhlans. 
Little hands of these had passed through durinp; 
the whole of the previous day, all galloping as -we 
had done, I took a few- more notes, and pro- 
ceeded. 

As we reached the top of a hill, we suddenly 
came upon the ruins of a recently burnt-down 
village. ’Twas Roye ; once flourishing and peace- 
ful, now a mass of charred debris. At the sound 
of our steps, from the ditches on both sides of the 
road, heads anxiously looked up. We had some 
difficulty, at first, in descrying what these white 
phantoms, moving and crawling silently, could 
be. They were women and children, huddled up 
together, and buried in straw, to protect themselves 
against the intensity of the cold ; the children 
crying themselves to sleep from fatigue, for short 
intervals, then waking up again, from hunger and 
cold, to begin their crying again. The women 
seemed too much bewildered and frightened to 
comprehend the extent of the loss they had sus- 
tained. 

On our approach, an elderly man caxrae to meet 
us; he was the mayor. 

‘ You see, sir,’ he said, ‘ some of your men came 
here two days ago, surprl.sed a party of Germans, 
and killed some of them. Yesterday morning the 
Germans returned in force. A stout resistance 
was made by your soldiers. But the Germans 
shelled the village, shot every man found in arms, 
took away all we possessed, and, before leaving, 
set the torch to fi.nish the work of destruction. 
And now, you see, those poor unfortunate people 
are dying, from want of food and slieltcr ; they 
have had nothing to eat since yesterday morning. 
I entreat you to have pity on them i Save them 
from starvation ; speak to General Bourbaki abo’ut 
them. If 'they spend another night thus, not one 
of them will survive.’ 

I promised to do all I could, and that was little ; 
no help could be given them until my task was 
performed. In -ifiie meantime, my men divided 
among the -poov wretches the little provisions they 
had taken with them, I was glad to leave those 
harrowing scenes, and we pursued our way. 

At last, through the mist, we descried a tow.u, 
the object of my expedition. This time, I took 
more precautions. 1 sent two men, belonging 
to that part of the country, to -gather news, 
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and told the troop to profit by this short deLay to 
eat their dinner. They first looked at each other, 
then at their lieutenant, with that air of loiihomie 
which sits so w'dl on men finding their commander 
at fault, I had forgotten that they had parted with 
all their provisions, even the horses’ provender. 
So we tightened our belts, and fed on the faint 
rays of a January sun. We waited impatiently at 
tl'.e corner of a wood; the two sentries I had placed 
farther down, boldly standing out on the snow', 
burying their heads in the collar of their white 
cloaks.'' The snow began to fall, and the wind blew 
keenly against us. At last tbe two men returned : 
Lure had been evacuated that very morning. We 
entered, the trumpeter blowing a joyous march, 
wdiich brought around ns a population happy to 
see friendly faces once more. For four months, 
llie town had been occupied by the Germans, and 
it w'as the first time that they found themselves 
delivered from them. Joy was on every face, and onr 
men were surrounded by the crowd, anxious to 
hear the news. I had some difilculty in extricating 
myself from the throng pressing round, and en- 
deavouring to shake hands with me. Then bread, 
cheese, and wine were offered, tbe men accept- 
ing everything, moved by the knowdedge, taught 
by experience, that they might want it on the 
niorrow. And -whilst they ate, I thought of the 
W'l’etchcs I had left but a short time ago on the 
brink of starvation. Some of that bread might 
save many of them, hut my men must eat ; for 
they had a long day’s march before them. 

As the enemy might have come back any 
moment, I placed sentries at the entrance of the 
sta’eet ; and whilst the men looked after the cattle, 
I closeted myself with the mayor, to get whatever 
information I could from him. 

‘ At last,’ he said, ‘ you have retitmed ! The 
Germans have been constantly passing through 
our town. This morning, we saluted the last 
batch of them, and I sincerely hope we ’ll never 
see them again. They did not seem, pleased at 
all, and threatened to burn and pillage everything, 
if we gave you shelter. They were in such a 
mighty huriy, that they left behind all they could 
not carry — ^provisions, clothing, harnessing, and 
many things else. A precious lot there must he 
of them, as they forced me to give them a receipt 
for a hundred and twenty thousand francs.’ 

‘ Ah, wretch ! ’ I exclaimed, jumping nj), ‘ why 
did you not speak sooner. Quick ! Let me have 
carts, wagons, vehicles of any sort ; I requisition 
one and all. Give me some papers, and I ’ll sign 
yoxu’ 'bo7is’ [authority], 'and will send back your 
beasts later. I must carry off everything ! ’ And, 
seizing the affrighted mayor by the arm, I dragged 
him towards the house -which contained all these 
treasures. 

‘ But, captain,’ lie pleaded piteously as he went 
on, ‘ if they come back, I am lost ! ’ 

‘ They ’ll not come back, when I tell you -we 
are marching on Berlin,’ was the satisfactory- 
answer. 

This reply was given in g«od faith, but ho-w 
illusory ! The Germans did get back, and the 
poor mayor had to pay a heavy fine, for w-hich, 
however, he was reimbursed by the French go-vern- 
ment. , v 

Buoyed up by wdiat -we said, the mayor hastened 
to assist us. Carts, chariots, conveyances of all 
shapes and dimensions, some on two, some on four 


wheels, soon arrived in the market-place. On 
these -we piled up packages of all sorts, containing 
unknown, things-— arms, shoes, provisions, wine, 
harnessing, tools. Every one lent a hand ; women 
and cHldren helped with a w-ill, and my precious 
cargo did not take long to be ready. The mayor, 
who had at first ' given himself up to despair, made i 
up his mind, and shook hands with me, like a man 
wdio feels he is going to pay dearly for the removal 
of his trust. 

‘Adieu,’ he said; ‘I am only sorry I have .so 
little to hand over to you. If I am shot, you ’ll 
say I did my duty.’ 

‘ And have it engraved in your epitaph,’ laitghed 
out the lieutenant. 

And w-e started off, the trumpeter blowung a 
flourish with all his might. We-liad some difliculty 
in advancing ; the carts were heavily loaded ; the 
horses, not being rough-shod, slipped at every 
step. I was getting impatient.^ Darkness was 
coming on, and I was afraid of being surprised by 
the night so far from our Hues. I dismounted 
some of the troopers, and, with ropes, I had their 
horses put to the carts. The hill w'as hard to 
ascend ; every one helped, for all felt that our prize 
would rejoice the hearts of those poor Mobiles, -who 
were scarcely clothed, and had to march barefooted 
in the snow, thanks to the patriotism and honesty 
of the Republican army contractors ! At last wc 
reached the heights ; then I left the convoy under 
the charge of the lieutenant, and choosing one of 
the wagons in w'hich I had placed food and warm 
clothing, followed by a few men, I branched off in 
the direction of Roye. When I reached this vil- 
lage, I found it as 1 had left it ; only the cries of 
the children, the moans of the women, had ceased. 

I did not stay to inquire -what had become of them ; 

I dared not do it. X handed my provisions to the . 
mayor, who, in exchange, gave me a small saddle- 
bag, which belonged to a uhlan killed on the pre- 
vious day. 

‘ l’'ou’Il find in it some letters which may con- 
tain useful information,’ he added ; and I left, 
foUdwed by the .blessings he poixred on my head. 
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The people inhabiting the beautiful and flourishing 
islands of the Azores, -which lie in the Atlantic, 
opposite the coast of Africa, were terribly alarmed 
in the summer of 1867 with the outbursting of a 
volcano in the sea. As a sort of preliminary to 
w'hat might be expected to happen, the island of 
Terceira W'as shaken -with gpme violent earth- 
quakes, the maximum of whose intensity was 
manife.sted near the sea-shore; the houses in a 
village were cracked, some overthroxvn, and the 
roads were blocked up with the wrecks of the 
inclosing walls. 

At the beginning of Ma}--, tbe inhabitants of many 
villages on the western side of the island had left- 
their houses, and encamped in gardens under tents. 
Every shock seemed to 'be vertical from beneath to 
above ; as if in the depths of the earth a sharp 
stroke suddenly raised the lower strata of the 
ground. This vertical motion was immediately fol- 
lowed 'by a horizontal oscillation, much prolonged 
in the direction from north-west to south-east, 
Every day the poor people met together before 
the church, doors, and whenever a ne-w shock came, 
a scene of terror followed. 
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At eight in the morning of the l6t of June, a 
much more severe earthquake was felt, Tvhich 
knocked down most of the buildings that were 
still standing. Fissures were made in the sides of 
the xa\daes, and blocks of stone, detached from tire 
moiuitain of Santa Barbara, rolled down the slopes. 
It was calculated that eighty houses fell on that 
day, hut happily the iuhahitants suliered little, 
owing to the precautions they had taken, _ a few 
only receiving slight wounds. Suddenly, during the 
next night, eight powerful detonations, like dis- 
charges of artillery, were heard ; and when the 
dawn appeared, the surface of the sea presented, 
to a great distance, a yellowish green colour, and , 
about three miles olT the shore, au intermittent ' 
boiling, which gradually increased for the next 
few days. About nine in the evening they saw 
the water rise to a great height in a vertical | 
column, three limes in a quarter of an hour._ This ! 
phenomenon was often repeated, increasing in size 
as each day passed, until, on the 5th of June, six 
or seven enormous columns were observed simul- 
taneously, composed of Avarm water and steam 
rising violently from the level of the sea, and only 
bending under the action of the wind at the height , 
of many himdred yards, offering the appearance of i 
a thick cloud of white smoke. 

These emissions of steam and w'ater were always 
accomparded with masses of black scoriai, their 
deep colour contrasting strongly with the brilliant 
whiteness of the water-spouts. Some of these 
blocks seemed to be of the uncommon size of 
many cubic yards, but the greater part of the fr^- 
ments were not larger than the hand. Those which 
. happened to he in the middle of the water rose 
very high, under the pressure of the elastic fluid 
which surrounded them ; but when near the edge, 
^ they fell out, describing a small curve to the sur- 
face of the sea, and forming a ring at the foot of 
the fountain. The place wdiere these grand phe- 
nomena appeared was not always the same, as the 
white column rose sometimes here and sometimes 
there, but within a limited elliptical space of about 
six miles in length and one in breadth. Sometimes 
all the jets appeared at once distributed on the 
same line, but at unequal distances, *A sharp 
whistling sound, and terrible detonations like 
claps of thunder, redoubled by the echoes of the 
rocky coast, added to the awful character of the 
scene. To a distance of more than ten miles the 
sea was coloured with a great variety of tints; 
green, yellow, and red in every shade, due to the 
presence of iron in dissolution. The penetrating 
odour of sulphuric ajgid was very apparent, and the 
people affirmed that they saw .sulphur floating on 
the water in the form of a yellowish white pre- 
cipitate. It was remarkable that there was no 
trace of flame or incandescence even in the dark- 
ness of the night ; the noise of the explosions could 
alone reveal the exi.stence of the eruption. 

Though such a large mass of scorite had been 
thrown out, it did not rise to the level of the 
sea, and thus form a new island, owing, ijrohahly, 
to its great dej)th at this jioint, and also to the 
short duration of the phenomena. After the 
2d of June, the earthquakes ceased entirely; 

, and from the evening of the 5th, no more large 
stones were sent up. On the 7th, about 10 

I n.M., the vapour had disappeared ; thus, the active 
period of the volcano only lasted seven days. 
The people were most unwilling to approach the 


scene of the tumult ; hut at length the captain of 
a boat consented to take M. Fonque, who gives a 
description of the event, towards the spot. The 
sounding-line was frequently let down, but no 
modification of the sea-bottom could be discovered ; 
nor was a trace left in the colour or temperature 
of the sea. After spending an hour, in the hope 
of discovering the object of search, they were 
returning in despair, when a boatman pointeil 
out a slight boiling in the wave.s. A few yards 
square of the sea were evidently agitated by some 
gaseous bubbles, which broke on the surface of 
the ivater. It was thought that if the gas could 
he secured and retained, a chemical analysis of 
it would not he impossible. 

By means of a suitable apparatus, the gas was 
collected, and found to consist chiefly of hydrogen. 
It was wonderful to see this gas, the lighteiat of all 
known bodies, coming out from the depths of the 
earth. ^Yhat mighty force had shut it up there '? 
What molecular action had presided over its birth ? 
The chemical properties of hydrogen place it at the 
head of metals, he.side mercury and platina, between 
which, however, its pliysical properties divide it so 
far. The fact that great beds of hydrogen exist, 
like those of metals properly so called, in the bowels 
of the earth — a fact which is evident from these 
submarine dislodgments — confirms the bold in- 
ductions of chemists, and tends also to establish 
a certain relation between the constitution of the 
terrestrial globe and that of the sun, which, 
according to the discoveries of the spectroscope, is 
an immense reservoir of hydrogen. 

If the visitor to the Azores ascends the summit 
of Mount Brazil, the large volcanic cone, he will 
there see the effects of the amazing force of erup- 
tion in former days. It is evidently the produc- 
tion of a submarine volcano, as the burning 
matters have been projected mixed ' with the 
existing soil, with sand, and with sea-i3hells. All 
these materials have been welded together in fall- 
ing back, forming layer after layer round the 
point of emission ; and now that time has dried 
and solidified them, they are transformed into a tufa 
(tuff) sufficiently compact to form excellent stone 
ibr building purposes. The mountain rises steeply 
on all sides from the sea ; against it the waves beat 
furiously during the friglitful storms of winter, 
and detach large fragments every year, forming an, 
immense rampart of jagged rocks, the re.sort of a 
variety of birds. 

It is not very difficult to ascend to the edge of 
the crater, where the eye plunges to the bottom of a 
cavity about a mile in cliaiueter : the highest points 
being about one hundred and .seventy yards above 
it. There are two depressions of unequal depth, 
as if the volcano had burst out at different mouths. 
Now fields of maize cover the lower part of the con- 
cavity, thousands of beautifully bright amaryllids 
adorn the interior slopes, and in the autumn form 
splendid decorations with their rosy corollas. Tlie 
roads are formed of a vitreous sand with yellowish 
green reflections, and black crystals whicii sparkle 
in the sun. This ijjch garden, such a contiust to 
the same scene thousands of years ago, is some- 
times visited by a fearful enemy, when bands of 
locusts settle down upon it, Aniving from the 
African shore, when the wind blows from tlie 
south-east, they land on this ad winced pi’omontory, 
carrying devastation with them, without even 
touching the adjacent country. 
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The many volcanic cones which are found in. the 
interior of the island vary in some respects from 
those on the coast The debris consist of dry 
scorise, sometimes in large fragments, sometimes 
reduced to a fine gray powder like ashes. All the 
lava is more or less vitreous, because it has been 
produced by fusion, and solidified rapidly ; it is also 
filled with bubbles, having been dilated 'by gas and 
vapour. Tunnels of lava are very common ; some 
short, others extending from one to many miles. 
They are owing to the hardening of the lava out- 
side, whilst the melted matter continues to flow 
within ; when it is at length emptied, the channel 
may be entered and examined. One of the finest 
is near the to-wn of Angra, to which there is a 
descent through a narrow orifice. After walking 
some little distance through debris, there is an 
almost regular gallery, ten yards wide, and five or 
six high ; the calcined roof is ornamented wuth 
black stalactites, which hang across like dark 
draperies with festooned borders. The sides are 
furrowed with mouldings, corresponding to the 
height of the lava as it was gradually cooling. 
Some are so finely traced that they might have 
been drawn by the engraver’s pen, wdiilst others 
have a broad thick entablature. The whole 
extent is very damp, the rocks are porous, and 
w'ater drops through the holes. These tunnels do 
the work of an immense system of drainage, with- 
drawing the excess of humidity from the land 
above. In one on the higher plateau of the 
island, the water is so abundant that it forms a 
large stream sufficient to turn the corn-mills in 
the town of Angra. 
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CHAPTER SXIX.— AKXE’S RESOLUTION. 

Beyond the confines of the rose-garden upon which 
the windows of Miss Cairnes’s favourite sitting- 
room opened, there was an old-fashioned straight 
■walk, cut in the green-sward, and bordered on 
each side by thick hedges, full at the summer 
season of honeysuckle and eglantine. An arched 
green trellis covered in the space between these 
hedges, over which climbing and creeping plants 
were trained, after the fashion of the herceau which 
is a common feature of gardens in France. Anne 
■was fond of this quiet resort; the arch at either 
end framed a beautiful glimpse of green lawn 
and fine trees ; and. she would often take her 
books thither, and pass some silent hours sitting 
on the low garden-bench, niched into a corner of 
the flowering hedge, with a table in front of it. 
She had introduced Sir David Mervyn to this 
favourite retreat of hers, and it was Cyril West- 
land’s especial delight. Whenever he had any- 
thing very particular to talk to Anne about, he 
always persuaded her to go and talk about it there ; 
there he smoked the unrehuked cigar, which, at 
least when his mother was at Bromley Park, was 
inadinissihle within the house ; there he did all 
sorts of puzzling things with fishing-tackle ; and 
there he was given to fits of -reminiscence con- 
cerning the adventures of that one marvellous year 
which he had passed in India, where his experiences 
in tiger-shooting had rendered all the paltry doings 
which men call ‘ sport ’ in the United Mngdom, 
contemptible in his eyes. 

What wonderful stories the young man had told 
the quiet English lady, whose life had been so 


narrow, whose imagination was so strong and vivid ! 
Stories of the terrible Mutiny, of the strange civili- 
sation, so little comprehended by the conquering 
race, the marvellous buildings, and the ‘ big game ; ’ 
stories for the most part hearsay to him ; but in all 
of them ‘the Colonel’ figured. How well he told 
them too, with what enthusiasm and picturesqueness, 
with what hearty, honest, boyish admiration ! Sir 
David Mervjm liad left a great name ‘ with tigers ’ 
behind him in India ; and'when he came to Brom- 
ley, and Cyril appealed to him for confirmation of 
his ahoun^ng narratives — assuring him that his 
cousin Anne ‘ adored ’ tiger-stories, though he. was 
sorry to say they bored his mother — David told 
Anne in his quiet forcible way, many an anecdote 
of sport on the mighty scale of the East, of tiger, 
and leopard, and rhinoceros hunting in the dense 
jungle of Assam, and of the gallapt parties who 
set forth, mounted on their elephants, to war •\vith 
the deadly beasts of prey which harass the un- 
happy native villages, Anne had listened, with 
fleliglxtcd excitement, her imagination kindling, 
her nerves thrilling, but her heart full all the 
time of thankfulness that he liad escaped these 
horrible dangers, and that she had never known 
of them, never pictured them to heraelli •while he 
was actually incurring them. Sometimes, after she 
had bidden them good-night, she caught glimpses 
from her window of her boy and his colonel, as 
they walked up and down, talking and smoking in 
the green arcade, and she caught the distant tones 
of their voices. After David’s visit, Bromley Park 
had seemed to Anne more home-like ; the image that 
occupied the interior of her life was associated with 
its exterior also ; she experienced great peace and 
calm. It was so much, to the quiet concentrated 
mind of this woman, to hear about David’s post ; 
to be able to muse upon his life in all the years 
that had parted them, as well as upon her own. 
Her memory was peculiarly clear and trustworthy in , 
all things ; and the history of her heart was simple 
and undeviating. Anne Cairnes remembered every 
incident in which David Mervyn had been asso- 
ciated with her, as clearly as if they had all been of 
yesterday ; and she had many times excited his 
momentary wonder, when, in recapitulating past 
events, for the satisfaction of Cyril’s curiosity, she 
helped him with reminiscences which turned the 
vague into the positive. The green arcade in which 
in winter she found shelter, and in summer shade, 
had been more than ever a favourite resort with 
Anne since that bright and happy time. 

It was the evening of a day^almost the last of 
that beautiful June, and the still, perfumed loveli- 
ness of the summer was at its height. All the 
windows and doors of the house were open, and the 
delicious air was stirring in the rooms, which had 
been darkened all day, in order to temper the heat. 
Anne Cairnes came out into the rose-garden, and 
took her way slowly towards the green arcade. 
She had been very thoughtful all day, and she was 
determined to settle the matter in her mind — to 
take a resolution upon it, that night ‘ I will 
think it out in the arcade,’ Anne said to herself, as 
she sat at her solitary dinner ; ‘ I will think it out 
fairly ; and state the case as fully as I can against 
myself. But I will make up my mind to-night’ 
She entered the arcade, and began to pace it slowly 
from end to end. After some time, she seated her- 
self on the garden-bench, took a large envelope 
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from her : pocket, opened it, and spread, some 
sheets of paper which it contained upon the table. 
They were closely written over in pencil, and con- 
tained, in fact, tile memoranda which Anne had 
made diirhig her last vigil at Mrs Allen’s death- 
bed, 

_Aime read her memoranda with deep attention, 
and her face was more troubled than it had been 
yet, though her servants had commented upon its 
gravity, which they found quite reasonable. Every 
one knew how much Miss Cairnes thought of her 
Old Ladies, and of Mrs Allen in particular ; and 
this was the evening of the nest day after Mrs 
Allen’s burial. ‘ It is so hard to know what is the 
best for Mary’— thus ran Anne’s tlioughts — ‘and 
an error now would be so cruel, so irrevocable. To 
trouble her mind, to disturb all her belief, to de- 


risks to run. And yet, is it fair to keep her in 
ignorance ? It would not be, if an investigation, 
which would be possible, I suppose, however diffi- 
cult, should result in anything wliich could mate- 
rially change her condition ; hut there is no indica- 
tion here sufficiently clear to make that a sound 
basis' for argument. I don’t think I run any risk 
of committing an injustice, by keeping all this 
secret for the present, and leaving it to the future 
to guide me about revealing it or not. But I do 
think that I may regard it ’as a reason, or at least 
an excuse, for taking the step against which, I dare- 
say, many wise people would warn me. I don’t 
know the wise people, and therefore I shall not 
consult them; I shall consult no one hut Miss 
Thoxpe. After all, she is the most sensible person 
whom I know, and quite disinterested ; and she 
knows Mary even better than I do. I don’t think 
Mary would ever disappoint me ; and I don’t think 
I should be very unreasonable in my expectations.’ 
Then the anxiety of her thoughts went out of 
Anne’s face, and only their seriousness remained. 
She had not much doubt of the result of her con- 
sultation with Miss Thorpe, though she was quite 
honest in the intention to receive her opinion with 
re-spect ; and she went on weaving a plan in her 
mind, and adding little bits of ornament to the 
pattern, in a fanciful way that had grown on her in 
her loneliness. She thought about that loneliness 
too, as she had never thought about it before ; 
rather pleasing herself by dwelling on it in her 
fancy, and recalling how, many years previously, 
after, her father’s death, she had been looked upon 
with much gravity, and even lectured once or 
twice, because she not provide berself with an 
official companion, after it became evident that she 
and her aunt were not going to live together per- 
manently. She also recalled how ineffectual the 
grave looks and the lectures proved, and how she 
had succeeded ultimately in impressing her neigh- 
honrs wdth a belief in her capacity to take care of 
herself, and to he her own heat companion. She 
was comparatively young then, Anne thought, and 
no doubt she did not so much mind loneliness ; but 
it was different now, 

Mary, with whom her constant friend, Miss 
Thorpe, had remained since Mrs Allen’s funeral, 
was quiet and submissive. Her bereavement had 
been long expected, and she bore it courageously. 
Anne, when she drove oyer to the Homes, on the 
following day, found her in the sitting-room, work- 
ing at some portion of her mortming-^ess, while 


Mi s-s Thorpe read to her. The young girl rose and 
received her kindly greeting wdth tolerable com- 
posure. The carriage waited, and there was a lady 
in it." .. ■ 

‘Mary,’ said Anne, ‘I want to talk, to Miss 
Thorpe, and I wish you to go nut for an hour ; 
you requite some air ; I called in at Mrs Burt’s, 
and asked her to go with yoix. Put on your 
bonnet, my dear.’ 

Mary -svent to get her bonnet, and in a few 
minutes the carriage took her away, and Miss 
Thorpe waas alone with ‘ her earthly Providence,’ 
as she called Anne, but never in Anne’s hearing, 

‘I want your advice,’ said Anne, as she placed 
herself by "Miss Thorpe’s side. ^‘I have been 
thinking a great deal about Mary.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Thorpe, laying aside her spec- 
tacles, and crossing her hands in an attitude of 
attention ; ‘ I will give yon the best advice I caxi ; 
but is there anything more to say than we have 
said? We have long expected this occurrence, and 
the question of Mary must have been present to 
ns both.’ 

‘ Nothing new has happened ; but I have an 
idea, a plan, that I had not before, IMary is very 
beautiful P 

‘She is very beautiful, poor child !’ 

‘I have not forgotten all your wise words on 
that point ; and then, she is so clever, so good, 
so sweet, and of so refined a nature, that it seems 
doubly bard she should have a teacher’s life before 
her.’ 

‘ It is doubly hard indeed ; for I, who bad no 
beautjq and no sweetness, and no cleverness, can 
tell you how bard it is, even lacking them all. 
And Mary would hate it so ; she has not the 
smallest vocation or fitness for the task,* 

Anne smiled ; she bad been right in not fearing 
Mi-ss Thorpe’s advice. The ■worn-out teacher was 
full of compassion for the girl who might one day 
he a worn-out teacher too. 

‘ Supposing I could secure her from the necessity 
of ever encountering such a life ? I am quite in- 
dependent, you know, my own mistress; and I 
have thought of taking Mary to live -xvith me,’ 

The entire and delighted approbation -which 
Anne looked for -was not forthcoming, bliss 
Thorpe said nothing but ‘ Hum ! ’ 

‘You don’t approve!’ 

‘I don’t quite understand, Ifow would Mary 
live with you ? As a humble companion V 

‘ No,’ said Anne quickly ; ‘ I detest the very 
sound of the horrid word. Mary should live with 
me as my friend, my eqxial, the only difference 
being that of age.’ 

Miss Thoqre laid her wrinkled hand on Anne’s, 
still so white and smooth, and shook her lumd. 

‘ Don’t think that any such thing could bo,’ she 
said ; ‘ you are young stiU in comparison ■with me, 
and in some ways not half so wise. Yoxi cannot 
establish an equality which docs not exist ; you 
cannot alter facts. You are a lady, of fortune, 
position, and importance, Mary’s benei'actre.ss ; and 
Mary is a poor girl, the* daughter of humble folks 
whom you befriended. Nothing that you can do 
can change those relative positions ; they are not 
influenced by Mary’s beauty, Mary’s talent, Mary’s 
grace. A position in your house which woixld 
imply that they were changed, would be a false 
position, wMch must always be a misL'ortune. 
Think well what you would do, if yon brought 
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this girl, with her tastes and her aptitudes, to he 
ail inmate of your home, to li.ve in the atmosphere 
of ease and wealth, to discard her habits of thrift 
and industry, by being removed from the need of 
them ; to lose the idea of wmrk and eifort to which 
she has been trained ; to grow accustomed to luxury, 
at the age most susceptible of impressions, so that 
the future deprivation of things whose very existence 
she does not now* suspect, would become a hard- 
ship. Eemember that you would make yourself 
morally resrjonsible for all her future, if you 
change the face and bearing of the present thus ; 
and that you would not be justified by any short- 
coming of hers for caprice ’ in your treatment of 
her, as regards the present or the future. It is a 
very serious thing, Miss Gairnes, to change the 
groove of a human life, and it ought not to be 
done hastily.’ 

‘ You are right, my dear old friend,’ s.aid Anne, 
with tears in her dark eyes : ‘all this had struggled 
incoherently in my own brain, and now you 
have put it in words. And j^et, I think I can 
make you take another view of it. I am a lady, 
as you say, hut I have no very near relatives ; and 
my origin is not much more distinguished than 
Mary’s. I lead a quiet life, and I have few ties, 
except of the order to which Mary herself belongs. 

I am very fond of her, and I suffer keenly at the 
prospect before her, let it be ever so good of its 
kind. I would not take her to live with me, and 
allow her future to be uncertain, allow her to run j 
the risk of being obliged to begin the life from j 
wliich I wish to save her now, at my^ death, which ' 
may be far off, but may equally be very near. I 
would protect her against that.’ 

‘ Do you mean that you would give Mary the 
position of a relative 'i’ 

‘ Yes, of an adopted daughter ; if that w'ere not 
an absurd phrase for a single woman to use. I 
have seen her grow up from a little cHld, and I 
know her qualities and her capabilities. Mary : 
deserves to be happy, and well cared for ; she 
will not disappoint me, nor, I think,' shall I 
expect too much from her ; I am too old to be 
unreasonable, or to look for perfection in anybody. 
Mary must live in somebody’s house, in a position 
of more or less restraint, and with only compara- 
tive freedom to frame her life for herself ; I think 
she would be best off in mine.’ 

‘There can be no doubt of that,’ said Miss 
Thorpe, still seriously. ‘ But there is another side 
to the question than Mary’s — there is yours. If 
you place her now in such a position, and render 
her independent of her own exertions in future, 
there is nothing to be said on hers ; it seems to 
me she will be quite exceptionally favoured among 
mortals — ^^the happiest of women', except perhaps 
myself. But this step would involve you in 
many cares. Have you ever pictured to yourself 
what the charge of a grown-up daughter would 
imply 1 I suppose not j and no doubt it is laugh- 
able that I should olfer you an old maid’s views 
on the subject ; but, dej^end on it, such a charge 
is a very serious one, even* when there is the 
natural tie, and what theologians call the grace of 
state to strengthen it. It won’t be all pleasure, 
Miss Gairnes ; and you will have to- look forward 
to losing Mary, if she proves to be all you hope, 
just when she will have become most dear and 
indispensable to you. You would not wish her to 
remain unmarried, would you ?’ 


‘Heaven forbid!’ was Anne’s reply, uttered with 
earnestness, which made Iffiss Thorpe look at her 
with a sudden doubt an& apprehension. ‘ Heaven 
forbid V she repeated. ‘ She will, I trust, know all 
a true w-oman’s happiness ; but she will have a 
nutch better cbance of marrying, with me, than in 
the teacher’s life we feared for her. Don’t you 
remember how we agreed that such a prospect 
was almost i>recluded in that life ? ’ 

‘ I remember ; and again I am not speaking for 
her, but for you. You may be happier for her 
presence in your home, wiiere she will be im- 
mensely spoilt, I make no doubt, but it will be 
only a transient happiness.’ 

‘ Is any happiness otherwise 1 Let us take for 
ourselves, let us make for others, all %ve can. I 
■wBl do my best for Maiy, and I hope the future 
may pirove that I have befriendet], her in the right 
way. If I live to be an old woman, I shall be 
saved from the loneliness of an old maid’s old age 
by Mary.' 

‘ As I have been saved from the loneliness of an 
old maid’s old age by you — only that the rdles 
are reversed.’ Again Miss Thorpe laid her hand 
on Anne’s, and clasped it closely. ‘ My dear,’ said 
the old lady, with a sudden change of tone, ad- 
eb’essing Anne as if she were a young woman, 

‘ something about you makes me think, as I never 
have thought before, that it is a pity you have not 
a husband" and children of your own ; that you 
have not the happiness which is, after all, the 
surest and the least transient known to this life. 

It never came into my head before ; tliough I have 
seen your goodness and your tenderness many a 
time, Heaven knows ; it conies now from seeing 
your motherly heart fully revealed. My dear, is 
it too late V ' ) 

Anne Gairnes blushed, very literally ‘celestial* 
rosy red,’ like a young girl ; a beautiful vivid 
blush, not painful, as blushes, liice tears, are apt i 
to be when youth is over. ‘ Too late I ’ she re- ; 
peated. ‘ At forty ! Why, I have not remembered 
the' possibility that I could marry, for seventeen 
years past, at least ! ’ i 

Not another word in allusion to the subject ivas 
said by her loyal old friend ; but Miss Thorpe was 
satisfied in her mind thenceforth that there had 
been a story in Anne’s life, and that it had come 
to an end seventeen years ago. 

^ . ‘ Well, well,’ she said, ‘ I suppose there remains 
not much to be discussed ; and as for my “advice,” 
it meets with the common destiny, only more gently 
administered. You would hardly have taken niy 
advice, if I had adliered to my opinion ; but, as it 
is, yon have turned my opinion inside out. What 
do you think of doing about Mary immediately ? ’ 

‘ I think of putting my wishes before her ; she 
must choose, you know ; I don’t claim to dispose 
of Mary, even in my own favour ; and if she 
chooses, as I think she will choose, to come to me, 
then I think it would be well for me to take her 
to the Tor’S, there to begin her new life, rather than 
to Bromley Park, just at first ; she would feel it 
less, and there would be time for the people — ^who, 
no doubt, will find something to say on the subject, 
though it has no earthly ’concern for any one but 
myself and Mary — to get used to the notion of my 
new inmate.’ 

‘ That would be a very wise proceeding indeed,’ 
said Miss Thorpe ; ‘and as a mere matter of change 
of air and scene, would be good for Mary. May I 





aak you wlictlier j^ou said anything of your inten- lierself, looked round the room forlornly, and said : 
tion to her poor mother?’ ‘ Oh, ^vhat shall I do without her ? What shall I 

‘ No,’ replied Anne, with a slight momentary do without her 1 ’ 
hesitation ; ‘ I had not formed it before she died ; Anne Cairnes made a sign to Miss Thorpe to 
hut she was satisfied with such assurances as I follow her, and led the way out of the room, 
gave her, tliat Mary’s future should be my care.’ ‘ I cannot speak to her now,’ she said to her old 
‘ This is far better than anything she could have friend, as they stood in the passage. ‘ Let this 
hoped for, or dreamed of,’ said Miss Thorpe. ‘ It natural feeling have its way ; it is due to the 
has one particularly fortunate feature to recom- mother’s love and care she has lost ; _and T sliould 
mend it : Mary’s curious superiority in manners have no right to breathe the possibility of _ a snb- 
and looks, as well as in mind, to her origin. It is stitute for them just now. She is not mourning out 
•well for the exception that she has found such a of fear, or care, or anxiety about herself— that is not 
sure haven as your heart and home ; it w'onld not what she means by “ What shall I do without 
do for all the daughters of railway-station- her ? ” It is the cry of natural human grief, and 
masters to be as like ideal princesses — I never all that I could say wmuld he no answer, I am 
lieard that real ones are much to look at — as glad she has broken down in this way; let her 
Mary Allen is. Your severely wise people would have it out.’ 

condemn me for admiring the child so openly as I ‘Yes ; that will he best. Will you come agaiir 
do, and prophesy her turning into a vain minx in to-morrow ? ’ 

consequence ; but there ’s no spoiling Mary in that Anne thought for a few moments, then answered : 
respect at least ; she is too absolutely beautiful to ‘No ; I think not, I have another idea. You shall 
he vain, as girls with a smattering of good looks tell her for me ; you shall put the case to her ; 
are. It is odd, when you come to think of it ; she will feel more free with j’-ou ; and no idea 
she is not at all like her mother — different eyes, will cross her mind that there is a contention 
different complexion, different voice ; and though between an old tie and a new. She will he loss 
Mrs Allen was a good woman, and too shnple and agitated ; it will all he settled more simply. You 
tnie to be vulgar, there ’s another stamp upon will tell her to-night, if she is able to listen ; if 
Mary. 1 wonder what her father was like : the not, to-morrow, and. then you will send me a note, 
beauty and refinement may come from that side. Don’t you thinlc this will he the host plan ? ’ 

I have sometimes fancied— for I am rather aristo- Miss Thorpe assented, privately resolving that if 
cratic in my notions, you know— that Mrs Allen’s ever a young person could he made to comprehend 
husband must have been something out of the the extent of the good done for her, and of the 
common.’ ^ gratitude which it deserved, Mary Allen should he 

‘Your fancy was quite correct,’ said Anne that young person. And, as she stood at the door 
^ with a smile, which slightly quizzed her old while Anue got into the pony-carriage, and saw 
friend’s notions, ‘ Mrs Allen’s husband was some- her drive away, she asked herself, half-aloud, 
thing out of the common : he was an upright, these questions : ‘ I wonder who the man was ? 
'‘kind-hearted, generous, sweet-tempered man ; hut I wonder was he within a thousand degrees of 
he was not a “ gentleman,” who toolt an inferior being worthy of Anne Cairnes ? ’ And then she 
place in society because he had got into a scrape added, as she shut the door, and returned to the 
in his own— if your fancies chanced to take that parlour: ‘No; I don’t, though. I’m sure he -was 
. direction— and that he was not in the least not,’ 

handsome must have been true, because his wife 

admitted it. But,’ Anne continued, as she rose chapter xxx. in the green arcade, 
and approached the window, ‘ here comes Mary. A week had elapsed. Preparations for the de- 
I sec she has put Mrs Burt down at her own door, parture of Miss Cairnes from Bromley Park were 
I will go and let her in.’ going on. She was going to her iilace in Scotland 

‘ One word,’ said Miss Thorpe. ‘ Your mind is much earlier that year than usual. The house- 
quite made up ?’ hold at Bromley Park had been informed that 

‘Quite.’ Miss Allen would in future reside with Miss 

‘ When will you tell her ? ’ Cairnes, and that Miss Cairnes had, as they cx- 

‘Now.’ pressed it, ‘made a lady of her,’ The intimation 

Miss Cairnes opened the house-door, and ad- had not, on the whole, been ill received ; though 
mitted Mary. Miss Thorpe heard her kiss her, in there were some disparaging remarks about ‘ some 
the passage ; and when they came into the parlour people’s luck ’ and ‘ beggars on horseback.’ The 
togetheV, Anne had already taken oft’ the girl’s Old Ladies had, however, been always treated v/ith 
heavy mourning-bonnet, and was carrying it in her respect by Miss Cairnes, and she had quietly but 
hand. firmly exacted respect ior them from all undc-.v 

‘You have liked your drive, Mary, haven’t you?’ her authority who had come in contact with 
said Miss Thorpe. ‘It is such a beautiful clay.’ them, so that the daughter of one of the Old Ladies 
‘ Yes,’ said Mary ; ‘ hut — but— it seems so hard, had little to fear. Anne Cairnes, too, though 
■ when everything is so beautiful, and so alive, that the gentlest and sweetest of women, was emo 
— that mother should he in the grave 1’ whom no subordinate ever thought of disolieying, 

She sat down on the sofa, turned her head to the and the few words'' in which she annonncect the 
arm of it, covered her_ face with her hands, and fact that Miss Allen was to accompany her to 
cried as she had not cried yet. The testimony of Scotland, were, to all -^yhoin it concerned, signili- 
the outer world had roused the answering life cant and conclusive. It had been a busy week ; 
within her to this first revolt of her youth against but its business was completed. Miss Thorpe 
the universal Law. Her friends, did not speak to was installed in the house that had been Mrs 
I her; they moved away from her,^ and let the' Allen’s, and Anne had filled Mary’s heart full to 
j paroxysm have its way, After a ■while, she raised overflowing with gratitude by presenting her old 
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friend witli the whole of the furniture — even in- 
cluding the piano — which was much superior to 
Miss Thorpe’s own possessions, which Anne asljed 
Miss Thorpe to give to her, in wliat she called 
an exchange. The vacated house ivas then 
arranged, ready for occupation by another Old 
Lady. ‘I am to come and play for you, when 
we return to the Park,’ Slary said, explaining 
about the piano ; ‘ Miss Cairnes says so, and 
nothing is to be altered.’ The servants, who 
migrated yearly betrveen Eromley Park and the 
Tors, had preceded their mistress ; everything 
was packed up, and Anne had gone to the 
Homes in the morning, taken leave of her Old 
Ladies, and brought Mary hack with her to Brom- 
ley Park. They were to travel by night, and 
had a little delightful leisure before the hour of 
departure. 

During that week, the bonds had been drawn 
close which united Anne Caimes and Mary. The 
womanly tenderness which was the richest and 
most pervading cpiality of Anne’s beautiful nature 
overflowed towards the motherless girl. Instincts, 
which one might have supposed only real mother- 
hood could have awakened, set themselves in 
action, and tanglit Anne how to console her, with- 
out seeming to wish for a diminution of her grief — 
taught her the little tasks to set her, the interests 
to arouse, and the expectations to excite. Before 
that W'eek expired, the motherless girl loved Anne 
Cairnes as a daughter might have loved her, 
and with the same absence of any restraint or 
sense of dependence. They had gone together 
through all the rooms in ordinary use at Bromley 
Park, to see whether everything which Miss 
Cairnes wished to take with her had been packed 
up ; and as Mary now saw many of those rooms for 
the first time, she examined them with an alert 
curiosity, which nothing w-as likely to escape. 
The inspection was satisfactory : nothing had been 
forgotten ; but Miss Cairnes, in answering Mary’s 
questions about the pictures which adorned her 
own bedroom, had her attention drawn to one 
which suggested a wish to take it with her. It 
■was a highly finished pencil-drawing, prettily 
framed. 

‘I wish I had remembered to tell Eainsay to 
pack that drawdng,’ she said : ‘ it is too late now ' ; 
the heavy things are all gone. I particularly 
wanted to shew it to a friend in Scotland — I forgot 
it w'hile he was here. There’s no room for it 
now.’ 

‘ Let me put it in my trunk,’ said Mary eagerly : 
^there’s plenty of room, even with .all the nice 
things you have given me. I could easily put the 
picture under the tray, and it would he quite safe.’ 

Anne gave Mary leave to do this, and .she went 
off to tlie hall wdiere the trunks were standing, 
with the picture under her arm, Anne following 
her. Anne took a parasol from a table in the hall, 
and bidding the servant who was about to remove 
the cover of Mary’s trunk, to shew bliss Allen the 
way to the green arcade, when she was ready to 
come to her there, wmnt out df the door into the 
garden, to exchange a few last words with Davis. 

Mary packed the picture, re-locked her trunk, 
and the servant shewed her the way to the green 
arcade. But when she reached it, she did not find 
Miss Cairnes there ; so she placed herself on the 
garden-bench, and waited. The afternoon was very 
hot, but there was a pleasant shade under the 


t reeu roof. Bees hummed outside among the 
ower-beds ; the myriad sounds and scents of 
summer were abroad on the still air. Mary re- 
moved her broad-leafed hat, and laid it on the 
table. She pushed hack her clusteiing, waved 
hair, nestled her head into the angle of the 
bench, and drew her little feet up on the seat. ^ A 
branch of eglantine sprang from the hedge just 
beside her head, a rich tuft of honeysuckle almost 
touched her brow. She lay with her blue eyes 
raised to the arch of shimmering leaves upon the 
trellis, listening idly to a .sound of wheels. There 
was a carriage in the avenue, she supposed, for the 
noise was nearer than the road. In a few minutes 
she forgot the sound, .she forgot that she was wait- 
ing for Miss Cairnes, and that Miss Cairnes was 
slow of coming ; she fell asleep. 

For how long Mary had slept, she did not 
know, when she was awakened by the mysterious 
influence of another presence. She opened her 
eyes, sat up hurriedly, and looked about her. On 
the opposite side of the table, within a few yards of 
her, stood two gentlemen, each with his hat in his 
hand. One of the gentlemen was a middle-aged 
man with a bronzed complexion and gray hair ; 
the other w'as a young man with a bright face, and 
his left arm in a sling. ' As Mary looked at them, 
in indescrihahle confusion, and they looked at her 
in undisguised astonishment — a state of things 
which lasted only a moment — Airne Cairnes pre- 
sented herself, calm and unsuspicious, at the 
opposite end of the arcade. 

‘ Here she is ! ’ exclaimed the young man ; and 
ran impetuously to meet her. But the middle- 
aged man did not run; he stood still, looking 
steadfastly at Mary, who rose, and tied her hat on. 

‘ Cyril ! ’ cried Anne, as the young man caught 
hold of her with the arm which was not in a sling, ' 
and kissed her emphatically. ‘ Is it possible ^ ’ 
‘Quite possible, Cousin Anne; and not only 
Cyril, but the Colonel too.’ 


A HOVELTY IN COLOHR-PEINTING. 
A EEMARKABLT ingeuions method of printing with a 
number of colours at a single movement, has lately 
been discovered, and applied to the manufacture of 
prints with a variety of colours, lights, and shades. 
As it is a singularly clever invention, we shall try 
to give some little account of it. When we say 
that any number of colours, or varied shades, can 
be printed by one imjiression, without the use of 
the ordinary jarmting inks, oi*the engraving of any 
plates, blocks, or stones — the prints so executed 
being dry in a few minutes — the thing looks like 
an impossibility, yet it is not. Before this new 
process can he understood, or its merits fairly esti- 
mated, it may be well to say something of the 
older methods of printing in colours. 

There is a well-known method of printing two 
colours, say red and black, by one impression. The 
process is effected by having two blocks, one of 
which, on being inked, is projected upwards 
through openings in the block above it, and then 
the impression taken. This method, however in- 
genious, is not suitable for pictorial delineation, 
which, as is well known, is effected by chromo- 
lithography— the required picture being produced 
by successive printings in different colours. 
Everything of this kind is likely to be thrown 
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into the shade hy the mw process of poly- 
chromy, wliich may he said to he a conihin- 
ation of portions of two systems— lithography, 
lo put in the blade outlines, shading, &c, ; and 
coloiiT-priiiting, to put in aE the tints at one 
impression. The novelty consists mainly in print- 
ing on paper directly from solid cakes or slabs 
of coloured ink, witliout the intervention of any 
engraved blocks, plates, or stones of any kind ; 
and equally without the aid of an inking-roller 
or other inking-apparatus. Tlie inks, paints, pig- 
ments, or colours— call them which we may— are 
made of the ordinary mineral-eoloming substances 
—such as ochre, umber, Prussian blue, red lead, 
vermilion, and the like, mixed up with gum- 
water. The choice of the colourants, the choice 
of the gum, the degree of moisture, and the mode 
of mixing, have «,11 been made matters of repeated 
trial and experiment. 

Let us suppose that a coloured map of England 
is to be got up, with a sufficient number of coloiu’s 
to distinguish the counties well one from another ; 
this number would probably be from six to eight, 
say, seven as a medium. Seven slabs, of seven 
different colours, are selected. These slabs _may 
be rolled to any thickness while the eornposition 
is moist ; for whether this thickness be as small 
as a quarter of an inch, or as mneb as two or three 
inches, the modus o^srmidi is just the same. All 
the seven slabs for the map must be of equal 
thickness, which we may suppose to be half an inch. 

Then coines the curious preparation, of a com- 
posite slab. The outlines of the counties are 
printed with black ink on a sheet of tin or other 
thin metallic foil. The foil is cut up into pieces, 
each for one county, the outlines being carefully 
followed in the cutting. Those pieces which are 
'^for counties of one colour (say yellow) are fixed 
down slightly and temporarily' on a slab of solid 
yellow ink, wherever there may he room for them, 
without any attempt at order or juxtaposition. All 
the foil-pieces for another group of counties are 
'similarly affixed to the surface of a red slab ; a 
third, to that of a blue slab; a fourth, to that 
of a green slab ; and so on. The several counties 
being thus provided for, the slabs are cut up 
into pieces. This is done neither with a saw nor 
with a knife, but with a very fine steel wire. The 
wire, stretched vertically in a frame, receives a 
rapid up-and-dowm motion by suitable luacbiueiy ; 
thp edge of a slab is pressed against it, wuth 
constaut twisting and turning to follow tlie out- 
lines of tbo foil-pieces ; and the slab is thus cut 
neatly and cleanly info pieces, each for one county. 
All the seven slabs are; cut up in a similar way, 
rtntil the county-topography of England is pro- 
vided. ' The waste, or what a glass-cutter would 
call the cuUd, can (we presume) be worked up 
again into new slabs. The pieces of solid ink 
then have the bits of foil removed from them, and 
are fitted together, to form one composite slab. 
This process speaks for itself ; seeing that the 
pieces are of uniform thickness, and of exactly 
defined shape, which enables them to he dropped 
into their proper places just in the same way 
as a child puts together his puzzle-map. A proper 
backing being provided, the surface of the com- 
posite slab is ground perfectly regular and smooth, 
presenting a mosaic of seven colours. The device 
or design may be any one of many different kinds, 
instead of a map ; and the colours may bo as 


few as two, or as many as a score; the mode of 
proceeding will be just the same. 

The press employed has been devi-sed for the 
p\xrpose, giving a to-and-fro rolling pressure, not 
from a complete roller or cylinder, but from a 
segment of a cylinder of very large radius. The 
, composite slab of ink, adjusted iu a metal frame, 

' is fixed down face uppermost oxx the bed of the 
press. A sheet of paper, moistened with some 
land of turpentine, is laid down on the slal) ; the 
' press does its quota of work, and a printed impres- 
sion of the map or picture is obtained. The slab 
is not wetted with anything ; the moistened ]xaper 
I simply takes up an extremely thin layer of ink 
from the whole surface ; for the composition and 
consistency of the ink, and the degree to xviiich the 
paper is moistened with turpentine, are adjusted 
with direct relation to this end. The ink transfers 
clearly and uniformly each colour in its proper 
place, and without interfering with any of the 
otlxcrs. The picture is dry in a few minutes after 
being printed ; and (we presume) the smell of the 
turpentine will disappear soon. The colour doe.s 
not rub off, and there seems no reason why it 
should not be permanent. The economy of ink is 
unquestionable, for there is no inking-roller on 
which it can be wasted. It is found that eight 
thousand impressions can be obtained from a slab 
half an inch thick, before it is quite worn down to 
nothing ; each sheet of paper takes off a film of 
extreme tenuity, one-sixteenth thousand of an inch 
or loss, and yet the film presents much solidity 
of colour. 

So far the map or design is only a medley of 
coloured patches. Einish is now given by passing 
each impression over a lithographic stone charged 
with black ink, to impart outlines, lettering, 
details, and shading. There are thus two printings 
of each sheet of paper ; one from the party-coloured 
slab, the other from a lithographic stone' 

So far as can at present be conjectured, this 
singular mode of polychromy will be available for 
commercial printing, school-maps, and the like, 
but not for artistic pictorial work of a high 
character. It must tell its own talc, however, in 
the future. 

CHAMBERS’S ENOYCLOPiEDIA. 

It is now about a hundred and fifty years since 
Ephraim Chambers, an enterprising young English- 
man, a native of Kendal, who served an apprentice- 
ship to a globe-maker in London, conceived the 
idea of compiling a Cyclopoedia, or Dictionary of 
Knowledge. He is said to have been a man of 
moderate attainments ; but to compensate for 
scholarly deficiencies, ho was an indefatiga'ble 
worker, and at all events he had the merit of 
striking out au original idea, which he had the 
tact to carry to a practical issue. His Gyclopmdia, 
a work in two large folio volumes, now occasionally 
seen on book-stalls, ^was amazingly successful as a 
speculation ; it w'cnt through several editions, and 
was, the precursor of all the encyclopaxlias wliich 
have appeared in Great Britain or other countries. 

We think that Ephraim, whatever may be 
critically said of him, must have beeu a man of 
genius. After all that has been done in the 
cncyclopEodic line, no one has improved on the 
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structural cliaracter of Ms IjooIc, '\vMc1i embodied 
an alpbalietie arrangement of subjects treated in 
a brief dictionary form, ready to be consulted for 
any special piece of information. All honour to 
Ephraim, -who died in 1740. We may call Mm 
the great pioneer in Ms peculiar department: 
Succeeding e.iicycloptedists wandered away from 
the original idea. They were too ambitious. They 
assembled huge dissertations, not under a variety 
of specific heads, as they commonly occur to 
our minds when information is required, but as 
formal treatises, fit to be issued as separate 
books. In some instances, as in the famous 
French Encyclopcodia, such treatises were little 
else than speculative and no^el theories of no 
practical value, which was clearly a perversion. 
The most complete and valuable of those encyclo- 
pecdias on the grand scale is the great national 
work, the Encijcloiioiiia Britannica. But in having 
recourse to an encyclopindia, one docs not, as a 
rule, want to read a book, or ponder over a new 
philosophic theory. What we want is some pre- 
cise information regarding a definite fact, as, for 
example, when a noted king, statesman, or other 
distinguished personage lived and died; when 
dynasties were founded and expired ; explicit de- 
tails in natural history, geography, general science, 
the useful arts, and so on. In short, an encyclo- 

E sedia ought to he nothing more than a compre- 
ensive dictionary, handy in dimensions, easily 
purchased, and conveniently accommodated in a 
library. The Germans were the first to bring back ! 
the enoycloptedia to its original and proper pur^jose, 
by their publication of the Go^iversations- Lexicon. 
Yet, even that meritorious work has its defects. 
It is rather costly, and iu many of its articles there 
prevails a certain hazy dilfuseness. Any attempt 
to make it popular in England b;^ means of a trans- 
lation would be hopeless. The thing has been tried 
and abandoned. 

Fifteen years ago, W, & E, Chambers, the pub- 
lishers of the present sheet, bethought themselves 
of emulating their namesake, Ephraim Chambers, 
by constructing an encycIoj)a3dia, copious as regards 
distinct heads, but precise iu details, handy in 
shape, and issued at a price which would bring 
the work within general reach. Hence, followed 
ChaMBEUS’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, A DiCTIONAKY OP 
Univeksal Knowledge por the People, illus- 
trated with maps and numerous wood-engravings. 
With the assistance of Andrew Findlater, LL.D., 
who was constituted acting editor, the work was 
commenced in 1859, and brought to a close in 
1868 — the ten royal octavo volumes of wMch it 
was composed, forming the most Comprehensive, 
as it certainly is the Cheapest, Encyclopcedia ever 
issued in ■ the United Kingdom. In cai-rying 
through this formidable undertaking, the editor 
received the assistmce of more than a hundred 
writers qualified to treat the respective subjects 
submitted to them. 

The work, designed as the crowning effort of the 
publishers in cheap and useful literature, met with 
a success beyond expectation. Up to the present 
time, about fifty thousand complete sets have been 
disposed of, exclusive of an edition issued in the 
United States, of which something will be said 
presently. It is commonly understood that an 
encyclopEedia has an existence of only ten or 
twelve years. To be permanently available, it 


must from time to time be renewed with such 
changes as altered circumstances demand. Aware 
of this inherent character in encyclopedias, Messrs 
Chambers endeavoured, iu the successive reprint- 
ing of sheets, to keep the information fresh ; so 
that, in point of fact, alterations were continually 
effected. At length it was considered desirable 
to give the work an entire revision. Within the 
last eighteen months, therefore, the whole of the 
articles have been thoroughly revised, and have 
been brought up to the present time ; not a few 
of them, having been entirely rewritten. Thus 
dtered, so as to be virtually a Kew Edition, CJiam- 
lers^s Encyclopcedia is now issued. It is proper to say, 
that the revision has been effected under the careful 
superintendence of Dr Andrew Findlater, who 
has throughout takeu charge of the -work, and im- 
parted to it that practically nseful <iharacter which 
has rendered it so universally acceptable. No 
change has been made in the price. It remains 
the Cheapest and most Comprehensive Encyclo- 
ptedia ever offered to the public. 

A word now regarding the American edition. By 
an arrangement with Messrs Lippincott of Phila- 
delphia, they were furnished with duplicate stereo- 
type plates of the work, in order that it might 
he simultaneously printed and issued in the United 
States, After a time, the American publishers 
began to make extensive alterations in the articles, 
a thing wliich had not been contemplated in the 
agreement. Had the alterations been confined to 
bringing the information up to a more recent date, 
or correcting errors of fact, nothing need have been 
said about it. But it is a serious matter, when, in a 
re-issue of a work, statements and opinions are in- 
troduced which are repudiated by the original pro- 
prietors, their name all the while appearing on 
the title-page. That this was taking an umvarrant- " 
able liberty, will be admitted by any one who wUl 
look at the following alterations, selected from 'a 
number that could have been noted. 

Free Trade (original edition). ‘This term, 
when used so late as twenty years ago, expressed 
a disputed proposition, and was the badge of a 
political party ; it now expresses the most import- 
ant and fundamental truth in political economy. 
From its simplicity, it affords, to those who expect 
to make political economy an exact science, the 
hope that tlxey have obtained an axiom. But it 
has in reality been established as the result of a 
double experience — the one being the failure of all 
, deviations from it, the other the practical success 
' of the principle during the short period in which 
I it has been permitted to regulate tlie commerce of 
I the country.' 

Free Trade (American editmi), ‘ a dogma of 
modern growth, industriously taught by British 
mauufacturei’S and their commercial agents. For 
many years certain political economists have 
laboured to establish this theory upon a reliable 
basis, and have asserted that the doctrine represents 
an important truth; but no nation has. attained 
substantial prosperity except by protection to 
native industry, whether avowed or disavowed. 
The doctrine had no foothold in the policy of any 
civilised nation, and had no legislative birth uixtil 
put forth by Sir R. Peel in 1846, While it was 
the interest of Great Britain to protect her industry, 
she imposed sufficieut duties ; and when, by this 
means, her producers of wealtli became strong, a,nd 
able to compete with those of other countries, 
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protection, yielded to reciprocity ; and even at the Messrs Ciiani 
present time, the nations most clamorous for free sity of taking 
trade rely upon it in theory tmlj, reciprocity in 
fact, and protection in principle. Even the most 
strenuous advocates of the theory dare not put it 
to the test of experience in its fulness. The 
teachers, therefore, remain self-deceived. The 
cloistered sophists of their schools, and the pro- 
pagandists of free trade, are doirbtless as learned 
as the sophists of any age, and practically as use- 
less. Tree-trade expressions need Americanising, 
as they are utterly hostile to our prosperity, and 
subversive of scientific truth. Whenever an advo- 
cate of this dogma, schooled in their errors, has 
found devolving upon himself the responsibility 
of dealing "vvith practicaT questions, he finds their 
supposed cardinal truths as groundless as the myth- 
ical Arcadias and. Utopias of romance. The sophis- 
tries of iree trade are put forth to lull the suspi- 
cions of the deluded purveyor's to the wealth of 
England, and are advocated most strenuously by 
agents of British manufacturing houses and foreign 
residents in our cities, whose chief aim is the 
accumulation of wealth by extensive sales of foreign 
products, regardless of the injury they may inflict 
on American interests.’ With a great deal more 
to the same purpose— -an entire perversion of the 
orMnaJt 

Protection— Peotection Duty (original edi- 
tion), ‘in Political Economy, terms applied to a 
practice, now in disuse in Britain, of discouraging, | 
by heavy duties and otherwise, the importation of ■ 
foreign goods, under the notion that sitch a 
practice increased the imosperity of the country at 

Protection — Protection Duty (American edi- 
tion), ‘ in Political Economy, terms applied to a 
" practice, found necessary in the United States, of 
discouraging, by heavy duties and otherwise, the 
importation of foreign goods, it having been proved 
that such a practice increases the prosperity of the 
countiy at large,’ 

We come to a much more serious perversion 
in YoL IX. It occurs under the article ‘ Victoria 
I.,’ when referring to the prosperous condition of 
the United Kingdom during her reign. 

Original Edition . — ‘The progress made by the 
nation in the various elements of civilisation, 
especially in that of material prosperity, has been 
unparalleled (see Great Britain);; and perhaps 
during no reign has a greater measure of political 
contentment been enjoyed.’ 

Amencan Edition.-^‘ The progress made by the 
nation in the various elements of civilisation, 
especially in that of material prosperity, has been 
unparalleled (see Great Britain) ; but a growing 
discontent under her unequal institutions, and 
a progress towards republicanism, are plainly 
apparent’ Here follows a slanderous imputation 
concerning His Eoyal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, which we should he ashamed to copy. 

Was there ever so flagrant an abuse in the 
reprinting of an English work in the United 
States ? The name of Messrs Chambers, proprie- 
tors of the original work, is maintained on an 
American reprint, which, without leave asked, and 
' without their knowledge, interpolates opinions 
entirely opposed^ to those they have always advo- 
cated, and sentiments as indelicate as thejr are 
reprehensible. For this injury, so. far as is at 
present to be seen, there is no competeftt redress, 


By Mrs Tiglie, an Irish poetess (1.773-lSlO). 

How withered, pcrislied seems the form 
Of yon ohscxire unsightly root ! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no grace. 

No beauty in tbe scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 

Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 

The lily wraps her silver vest, 

Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 

Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The nndeligbting slighted thing ; 

There in the cold earth buried deep. 

In silence let it wait tbe spring. 

Oh ! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While still, in undisturbed repose, 

Uninjured lies the future birth ; 

And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come J 
Tlie promised verdant shoot appear, 

And nature hid her blossoms bloom. 

And thou, 0 virgin queen of spring ! 

Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string. 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shod ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave. 

And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered w<avo. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 

And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 

And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 

And bear her own degraded doom ; 

And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
Eternal spring ! shall burst the gloom. 
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]\Ir White was a mau of broken health and con- 
siderable physical weakness, but it was his pleasure 
to devote his hours of leisure and retirement to the 
education of the child, who was placed by early 
misfortune under his care. He enlisted also in 
the service a friend who resided hard by, Mrs 
Graham, a woman highly gifted and accomplished ; 
and Eliza, by the united efforts of her uncle 
and this lady, was early taught those accomplish- 
ments which made her in future years an orna- 
ment to society. A ruthless destiny, however, 
seemed to pursue Eliza, for in her ninth year a 
sudden calamity bereft her at once of a second 
father and kind instructor. 

It was Eliza’s daily habit to visit her uncle 
early to awake him, and, as her custom was, she 
went to his room on a certain morning for this 
purpose. What was the child’s dismay to find 
Mm cold, pale, and regardless of all her fond utter- 
ances ! Her affrighted cries drew the family about 
her ; remedies were attempted, medical aid was 
procured, but in vain: his spirit had departed, 
and the poor girl was again desolate. 

Acting as Eliza’s guardian, Mr Graham informed 
Mrs Steel in Madras of Mr White’s sudden death, 
and that his small property had been left entirely 
to Eliza ; and asked advice as to her relative’s 
, wishes regarding her future. A speedy deci- 
I sion was made that the little Mrl should return to 
reside at Madras, and make Mi-s Steel’s house her 
home. Many and various plans had been formed 
for her suitable and comfortable convoy, when 
at last a Captain Cooper appeared, who was about 
to sail to Madras in charge of one of the Com- 
pany’s ships, and being a particular friend of Mr 
and Mrs Graham, they ventured to consign their 
little ward to his care, althongh there were no 
female passengers on hoard, rather than put her 
into the hands of strangers. Unfortunately, there 
were among the crew some Portuguese sailors, 
men of desperate and unscrupulous character, 
bent on any enterprise, it mattered not how 
cruel, if thereby they might increase their for- 
tunes. These wretches formed the shocking 
design of tBrowing the captain overboard, along 


ELIZA W A RICK: 

A HEEOINE IN OHBINAEE LIFE. 

In the year 1750, Edward Warick, a captain in 
the East India Company’s service, married a young 
and accomplished orphan lady, then resident with 
her cousm, Mrs Steel, in Madras. The union was 
a singularly happy one, each possessing that 
amiability of nature which is conducive to domes- 
tic felicity. Four years after, we see them with 
a little daughter named Eliza, and an infant 
son ; their worldly affairs prosperous, and happy 
in each other, they looked forward to the future 
with hopeful anticipations ; but their happiness 
was brief as bright. An epidemic fever raged at 
Madras : many Europeans fell victims, among 
them were Captain and kirs Warick; and thus 
the children were reduced to the condition of 
orphans. Left to the care of Mrs Steel, that 
lady considered it her duty to apprise Mr White, 
Mrs Warick’s brother, then resident in Sumatra, 
of his sister’s sudden death, and the orphan con- 
dition of her cliildren, and to ask his wishes as to 
their future disposal. 

It was Eliza who particularly engaged Mrs 
Steel’s thoughts, as Captain Warick’s brother, then 
on the eve of departimc for America, was ready to 
take charge of his imant nephew, and bring him 
up along Avitli his own family. This fact Mrs 
Steel intimated to Mr White, and added that, did 
lie feel the charge of a female child too mucli for 
his declining yearn, she would with great pleasure 
adopt the little Eliza, and, as she had no family, 
devote herself to her right upbringing and culture. 
The reply from Mr White arrived without delay. 
He expressed his deep sorrow at the death of his 
amiable sister and her husband, and said he con- 
sidered it would be for his comfort to have this 
precious -relic of his departed sister near him ; and 
thus the little orphans w'ere provided for : the boy 
sailed for America ; and Eliza, under the charge of 
a careful attendant, accomplished the voyage to 
Sumatra in safety, and was received by her uncle 
with every demonstration of affection and joy. 
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■with the surgeon and mate, thereafter seizing 
the vessel, and selling the remainder of the 
crew as slaves. This harharous design they con- 
trived to execute, and one evening, overpowering 
Captain Cooper, they murdered him and the other 
officers, and thus became undisputed masters of 
the vessel. This fearful tragedy was enacted 
before the eyes of the terrified Eliza ; and the 
villains being exasperated by her cries and plead- 
ings, resolved to throw her into the sea after her 
slaxightered friends, when one, more humane than 
the others, ■was actuated hy a feeling of remorse, 
and seizing the little girl, saved her from his ruth- 
less companions. Eliza cUrng to her protector in 
despair, and only believed herself safe when in his 
immediate neighhourhood. 

Two days after this outrage, the pirates held a 
high festival, at which, by their xvild excesses, 
they were reduced to a state of helpless intoxication. 
Some lay insensible on the deck, others riotously 
moved about, creating noise and confusion. While 
this scene of tumult continued, the few sailors 
who had been saved to navigate the vessel held a 
council regarding the possibility of retaking the 
ship, and avenging the death of Captain Cooper 
and their other countrymen. But they were desti- 
tute of weapons. Arms were slung round the cabin, 
but these were beyond their reach, and the case 
seemed hopeless. Suddenly, one of the men 
exclaimed : ‘ Can the child not help us ? ’ Eliza 
was called apart, the plan explained to her ; and 
at the same time she was told her own life was 
the penalty if these villains discovered the plot. 
Eliza, although so young, was possessed of a noble 
courage and fortitude, as well as strong affections. 
She promised to risk her life to avenge the 
captain and retake the ship, stipulating as the 
► only condition that the life of her protector 
should be spared. Accordinglj'-, she returned to 
the cabin amid the intoxicated pirates, and whilst 
skipping, as if in sport, along the benches, took 
the cutlasses and pistols from their several places, 
and, without observation, handed them out to the 
sailors. These men, thus armed, rushed amid 
their foes, soon despatched the Portuguese, who 
were incapable of resistance, and, whilst fired with 
revengeful hatred, forgot their promise, and killed 
Eliza’s protector among the others, although she 
used every effort to save him. The bodies of the 
pirates were thrown into the sea, and in an ecstacy 
of joy the crew found themselves masters of the 
vessel, and once more free men. But scarcely had 
they realised their novel position, when an un- 
looked-for difficulty Xjccurred. No olficer was left 
to command the crew; they were all sailors in 
the rank of common seamen, utterly uneducated, 
and ignorant of the science of navigation, and 
none of their number had ever been at the port 
of Madras. All were perplexed how to proceed 
on their voyage, and their frequent consultations 
seemed but to make the case more hopeless. 

The little Eli2a was present on these occasions, 
listening attentively. She was intelligent far 
beyond her years. Her uncle had made her the 
partner of his studies, and often in.structed her 
in subjects which girls seldom acquire. Among 
these, she had learned, partly as an amusement, 
the ■ use of sea-charts. Now came a proof that 
knowledge, though seemingly ill adapted to a cer- 
tain course of life, and hid away 'iu the storehouse 
of memory, may yet find a use, and the light 


again, to bless and benefit its owner. Eliza, hear- 
ing the sailors’ difficulties, at length asked them to 
shew her their charts, as she believed she could 
point out to them the port they had left, and that 
to which they were bound, as well as explain the 
degrees to north and west towards which they 
had to sail. In despair, the men placed themselves 
under her guidance ; and by her direction, the vessel 
reached its destination in. safety. This wondeafnl 
^ instance of youthful precocity was related in a 
I Memorial to Lord Clive, then governor-general of 
' India. The fact was without dispute. The sailors’ 

' testimony, that to her alone they owed the recapture 
, and subsequent safety of the ship — the death of 
' Captain Cooper and the other officers — Avere public 
I evidence of the fact. But though the Memorial 
explained that a female child of nine years of age 
had saved a Company’s ship, and every effort Avas 
made by Eliza’s friends to obtain for her some 
reward for so rare a service, Lord Clive disregarded 
these applications ; the youthful heroine received 
no sort of recompense. 

Eliza Warick noAv found herself again resident 
in Madras, under the roof of her kind friend, Mrs 
Steel, by Avhom slie was treated as a daughter. 
The proceeds of her uncle’s property, to Avhich she 
had succeeded, Avere transmitted from Sumatra, and 
this, joined to the kindness of Mends, made hen 
circumstances comfortable. One subject engaged 
her sad thoughts — namely, the fate of her brother, 
of Avhom and her imcle no intelligence could be 
procured. Years passed on, and no tidings came to 
apprise her if they yet lived. It was conjectured 
that some terrible misfortune had overtaken the 
family: perhaps they had fallen into the hands of 
saAmge tribes, and perished. 

Eliza’s groAving years served to develop the 
natural talents and amiability of her nature. Mrs 
Steel procured for her the best masters, and 
spared no effort to cultivate and adorn her mind. 
She quickly acquired several oriental languages ; 
she excelled also in the fine arts, particularly 
painting and music. At this juncture it Avas hei* 
lot to Avin the love of a youthful and altogether 
worthy admirer, an officer in the royal navy. 
The suit being pressed, Eliza returned with ardour 
the devotion of the youug officer; and, thoiigh 
their united fortunes were comparatively small, 
Eliza’s friends consented to their union. Mrsi 
Steel, on the occasion, gave the wedding banquet ; 
and AvliUst the guests assembled in honour o.i;‘ 
the young pair Avere offering their congratula- 
tions, and merrily enjoying the festhm scene, 
an unlooked-for messenger arrived Avitli a packet 
for the bridegroom. Its contents were unexpected, 
and Avords cannot well depict the distress it occa- 
sioned, as therein was contained an order to the 
young lieutenant, for scarce one hour a husband, 
to proceed AAithout one minute’s delay to join his 
ship, on the point of sailing. 

Lamentations Avere vain, for the command of 
duty _ brooked no delay. With many nviituai 
promises of frequent communication, and the 
assuring confidencii> of a not distant meeting, the 
newly-married pair parted. Alas ! the darl” des- 
tiny of Eliza still unflinchingly pursued her— 
they parted, no more to meet. Her husband 
never again returned, nor Avas the vessel again 
heard of. The general supposition was, that it 
had foundered at sea ; and days, ■ weeks, mouths, 
years drearily rolled over the head of poor Eliza, 
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■without bringing to her one trace of her husband^s, 
brother’s, and uncle’s fate. Such a complication, 
of singular misfortunes luessecl heamly upon, her 
spirit. She brought to her aid all the comforts of 
religion and the s^ipports of principle. Still, life 
was very dreary. Exhausted by anxiety and sorrow, 
the sorely-stricken being retired from society, and 
led a secluded life till ber thirtieth year. At 
this date, a fre.sh misfortune fell upon her, for in 
that year she lost her dearly loved friends, Mr and 
Mrs Steel. This last blow seemed to fill her cup 
of sadness to overflowing. Ixi despair, she resolved 
to leave Madras, and go to reside in Calcutta, 
hoping that change of scene might help her in the 
pur.sxxit of patience. Her worldly circumstances 
also now required the efforts of her own industij'-, 
aud she resolved to exert her talents for her future 
support. 

It was a noble resolve, worthy of imitation. 
She laid aside half of the small property left 
by her parents and uncle, as the hope of her 
brother’s return still clung to her heart; and 
having made all necessary arrangements, moved to 
Calcutta, which she henceforth made her home. 
After her settlement, she began to consider the 
manner in which she might most advantageously 
exert her talents ; and as she excelled in drawing, 
the idea presented itself to her of hiring native 
women to work muslins, while she drew the 
patterns. The singular elegance of these designs 
speedily engaged attention, and procured an exten- 
sive demand, so much so, that, after some time, 
Eliza found she had acquired a little fortune. 
Still possessed of much personal beauty, talented, 
and rich, this accomplished lady found herself 
courted and admired. But, yet brooding over the 
uncertain fate of her husband, and possessed by a 
deep melancholy, she shunned notice, and abstained 
from mixing in gay life. Her active mind, how- 
ever, required employment, and, mistress of those 
means which her o-wn talents and industry had 
acqui,red, she regarded herself as a stewardess for 
the poor. Her piety and benevolence, however, 
took a wide and high range, and she looked in all 
directions for plans by w’hicb best to benefit her 
fello'w-creatures. Among other things, her atten- 
tion was, soon directed to the situation of the 
young European officers whose health suffered j 
from the climate, to which they were ixot inured ; | 
and when sickness seized them, far from their 
friends and in the land of strangers, they often | 
suffered much misery and neglect. Seeing this, j 
Eliza Warick hired a large and commodious house, ; 
and divided it into numerous apartments ; she j 
hired sick-nurses, and publicly intimated that she | 
was ready to receive invalid youths whose health : 
required care and nursing, and that her time and j 
her attention would be devoted to their recoverj’-. | 
This generous scheme succeeded in a remarkable j 
manner. Many young officers were restored to . 
health 'who otherwise would have fallen early I 
victims to the diseases of the climate, or sowed ! 
the seeds of protracted suffering and inaction. ' 
Sim was as a second mother to*many, and became ' 
an undying memory to all who were privileged 
to look upon her. We wash it could be added 
that this unselfish and heroic being lived to enjoy 
the sweet consolation ^ of having been a public 
benefactress. Long life was not her destiny. 
In the midst of' her usefulness, she died, at a 
comparatively early age. Her demise was looked 


on as a public loss ; and the friends who mourned 
her departure felt that the world ■was indeed poorer 
to them since she had gone. 

The facts of this history are strictly true ; the 
incidents are not imaginary, but real. The cir- 
cumstances were known toT many wdio beirefited 
by this meek heroine’s kindness : and one of her 
youthful proteges, a Scottish gentleman, to whonr 
sbe left her fortune, performed the noble act of 
restoring it entire and unasked to Eliza’s long-lost 
brother, who, a little time after her death, appeared 
at Calcutta, and proved his identity. 

MY ADYENTURES IN THE EBENOH YLiR. 

CHAPTEB VII— COKCLUSrOX. 

Rescued from dying in the snow, I was not out oC 
trouble. The night was dark, the wind blew in 
wild gusts, and the cold w-as intense. There were 
dangers ahead. Stopping to listen, I thought I 
heard a shout, then another, which was followed 
by a fusilade that betokened brisk work with the 
enemy. Immediately, a man came galloping furi- 
ously up to us, shouting at the pitch of his voice 
that the convoy was attacked. Retracing our’ 
course, we rolled briskly along. We could see jets 
of fire issuing from a wood ; it was there that 
the enemy awaited our passage. I ordered the. 
men to dismomit, for it was impossible to charge 
in that thicket. But as suddenly as it had opened, 
the firing stopped, and a shadow glided out of the 
wood, waving a white handkerchief, and shouting : 
^Franco! Friends!’ 

It was a party of franc-tireurs, who had taken 
us for the enemy. Fortunately, no one was killed * 
— only a few scratches, I congratulated their 
captain on the vigilance of his men, and more 
particularly on their skiU as marksmen. To 
make up for their mistake, they put themselves to 
the carts, and a shoulder to the wheel, and this 
time we were fairly off. It was past nine o’clock 
when we reached our destination, and I reported 
myself at headquarters. After giving an ac- 
count of my mission, I produced the property of 
the departed uhlan. The letters contained no 
information as to the enemy’s movements ; they 
were the production of a tender-hearted maiden to 
her fiance. But these papers were not the onl'y 
contents of that bag, which reminded 'iis, as eack 
article was pulled out, of those ■^’onderful bottles 
exhibited by conjurers. I Mt much the better 
for the merry time we spent over that bag, 
being also not a little refreshed by a good supper 
on Westphalian ham and a bottle of Rhenish 
wine. 

On the 13th of January, the enemy made 
another unsuccessful effort to stop our advance in 
the neighbourhood of Arcey, and once more our 
division had to bear the brunt of tbe engagement. 
But our previous success had given confidence to 
our troops, aud, with a vigour scarcely expected 
in such young soldiers, they repulsed the enemy. 
At last, on the evening of the 14th, we slejxt on 
the heights overlooking the right bank of the 
Lisaine, facing the hills which protected the 
approaches of Belfort, and on which the Germans 
had strongly fortified themselves. From this day, 
we began to feel anxious as to tbe issue of our 
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expedition. Two essential conditions were neces- 
saiy to insiire its success — approvisionnements 
and rapidity. The latter we had never Lad, the 
former were getting exhausted ; we had scarcely 
enough to heep life in our bodies. The transport 
was becoming more and more difficult as Ave 
removed farther from Glerval, the last station we 
could use on the Besun con line, and the commissariat 
entrepot. When the horses fell on the ice which 
covered the roads, the Avhole convoy was delayed. 
After Villcrsexel, Ave had lost two days waiting for 
food, instead of pursuing the defeated enemy, and 
giving him not a moment to rally. As it Avas, 
Werder had lost no time ; he had AvithdraAvn his 
forces on the hills close to Belfort, in order to 
provide a permanent help between the operating 
army and the investing corps ; and even pieces of 
siege-artillery were temporarily withdrawn, and 
used to fortify the principal points of the line of 
defence. Next came the batUe of IlGricourt, 

The two armies AA'ere only separated by the narrow 
valley through Avhieh runs the Lisaine ; on the 
left bank, the enemy occupied a series of positions 
cleverly united and protected by that river. There 
they Avere aAvaiting us. Early on the morning 
of the loth, the cannon resounded through the 
frozen atmosphere on all sides, and Avoke up the 
hopes of the heroic defenders of Belfort. ^ The 
action, engaged along the Avhole line, Avas continued 
far on into tlie night. Gallantly, Clinchant led his 
division doAvn the valley and up the slopes ; but 
there we were checked by the plunging fire of 
artillery and musketry, and forced to retire. Three 
times the attempt A\'as renewed with great slaughter ; 
three times we Avere repulsed; and, when night 
arrived, we had, in our turn, to stand our ground 
against the onslaught of the enemy. On the right, 
the I5tli corps had carried tlie town of Mont- 
heliard ; but the Germans had intrenched them- 
selves in. the citadel, from AAdiich they threatened 
the toAvn. It Avas, to save it from utter destruc- 
tion, eventually evacuated. 

On the 16th, the struggle was reneAved, more 
sharp and desperate than oa the previous day. 
The most energetic efforts, in Avhicli chiefs and | 
soldiers vied Avith each other in bravery and 
endurance, were made to break the enemy’s lines. 
The serious attack Avhich AA^as to decide not only 
the fate of the day, hut also of the campaign, was 
to take ifface on the left. It had been intrusted 
to Billiot and Cremer. They Avere to turn the 
German positions by Chagey and Cheunebier. 
But that had also failed,; they had begun their 
turning movement fbo late in the day, and night 
had closed in before any important results could 
he arrived at. The issue of the battle remained 
uncertain, the enemy being on no point thrown 
back. The next day, the fighting, Avliich had gone 
on with little intermission during the night, ours 
having had to repulse tAvo attacks, Avas renewed. 
We fought and maintained our positions, hut we 
could not advance, and the Germans still remained 
in their strongholds and fastnesses. This prolonged 
and sanguinary struggle, with all its hardships, had 
a disastrous effect on our poor soldiers. The 
sufferings they had to endure Avere frightful. The- 
weather Avas inconceivably cold ; during the night 
of the 17bh and 18th, the temperature was eight 
degrees below the zero of Ealmenheit— -a degree of 
cold with which the people of .England are un- 
acq^uainted — ^Avith no other means of saving our« 


selves from being frozen to death but a fire of 

S x Avood, When the sun appeared over the 
fir-trees, a large Avhite glolxe, a Avintcr sun 
more dismal and colder tlian the night itself, 
struggling through a lieaA'-y mist, the men ineclmni- 
cally fell in, Avhile here and there lay bodies stiff- 
ened and Avrapped in that Avhite winding-sheet, 
that covered tlie earth two feet deep. They did 
not answer the calls of the bugles ; their fate 
Avas sealed in death, A sharp cutting Avind hlcAV 
across the plateau, j)ushing before it clouds of 
snow, forming the little heaps in Avhioh Ave Avere 
buried up to our knees. And this Avas only the 
first act, the beginning of that terrible military 
drama that was being played in the eastern part 
of France. 

Late on the evening of the 17th, Avheix returning 
to our bivouac from a brisk engagement Avith the 
enemy, Avho had tried to expel us from Ilericourt, 
I Avas told that our general had been suddenly 
summoned to headquarters. 

‘Anything ncAV, sir V I asked, as he dismounted 
on his return. 

‘Yes,’ he replied — ‘yes, there’s news!’ Tlie 
tone of his voice Avas so unusually solemn, 
that I anxiously looked at his face, lighted up 
by the flickering flame of a miserable fire. 
There Avas a combined expression of sadness, 
bitterness, and despair depicted on his counte- 
nance. It seemed as if the brave soldier fore- 
shadoAved all the misery that Avas to folloAV. 
There Avas a pause, and then he broke out: 

‘ All is over ! Hoav dreadful to see our poor 
country reduced to this — our last hopes crushed ! 

I What can we have done to deserve such a chastise- 
ment? We Avere Immlous, vain, enervated, cor- 
rupted, if you like, but seldom has such a disaster 
' befallen any nation. Our fathers were in some 
degree prepared for the Beresina and Waterloo ; 
but Ave had no preparation ibr the terrible disasters 
that culminated in the capitulations of Sedan and 
Metz, So rapidly do bloAVS fall upon us, that 
one is at a loss Avhat to think. Do you know what 
I have just hoard ? Mauteuffel Avith a noAV army 
is marching on our rear. Bourhaki has now hut 
one thing to do, and that is, to retreat on Besangon 
as fast as possible, before our communications are 
' completely cut oft!, That last plan he has decided 
I upon. To-night, the retreat begins ; Ave remain 
! heue to cover it. There Avill he some more fighting, 
so plenty of chances of getting our heads broken.’ 
There Avas another pause. Then he added, passing 
his hand across his brow: ‘It Avill not do to be 
doAvneast. W^'e must struggle to the hitter end. 
We are intrusted Avith a difficult but honourable 
task. Let us prove ourselves Avortby of the occa- 
sion.’ : 

I have not space to describe the horrors of our 
retreat in the direction of the Swiss frontier. And 
I must pass over the dismal attempt of the brave 
BourbaM on his own life, the act arising from a 
mixture of despair and madness. Our army, 
reduced as much by famine, disease, and cold 
as by the enemy’s bullets, presented a most 
lamentable spectacle. A final attempt had been 
ordered to save the miserable remnant of the 
army from the shame of a capitulation. But the 
men, broken down and dispirited from iniseri,e8 of 
all sorts, which had followed them ever since 
Hbricourt, bitterly deceived by the false ncAvs of 
an armistice, had refused any longer to listen and 
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a siixiilar message, but lie bad never reached our 
bivouac. I shall not stop here to narrate the 
different ruses I employed to evade the vigilance 
of the enemy’s scouts, the many difficulties I 
encountered and had to overcome on my way 
back, which I had to undertake partly on foot. 

I was again in Dampierre by five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

As I approached the little village, I was struck 
by the complete absence of bivouac fires ; there 
were no sentries, no challenges. AE was deserted, 
dark, and silent. I made my w-ay towards the 
inn, which, during our stay, had been elevated to 
the high rank of headquarters, and boldly walked 
into the kitchen. 

At the sound of my steps on the stones, the land- 
lord of the Oroijy-hlanehe turned round with an air 
of surprise, which, as he recognised me, changed 
into one of terror. 

‘ Is it you, rtion cwpitaine ? ’ he exclaimed, drop- 
ping a frying-pan he held in his hand. 

‘The same, dear Monsieur Feron. Can you 
explain all this to me 1 Where is the general ? 
Where is ray division ? ’ 

‘ Gone ! Gone, sir ! ’ he replied. ‘Went away 
long ago. An hour after you had left, an officer 
on horseback arrived, and soon after, the division 
started off in the direction of Frasnes. There 
must have been some fighting, as I heard firing in 
that direction.’ 

I was amazed. 

* But you, mon capitainc, you ! ’ he went on — ‘ you 
cannot remain here ! You must go. Fly ! Read 
this ; ’ and nervously he snatched a paper from the 
table, and handed it to me. ‘ There ! ’ he added ; * I 
j just got this.’ 

It was an order from the German headquarters 
to prepare lodgings for a general and his staff, and 
stabling for his horses, &c. 

‘ They will be here in twenty, in ten minutes ; 
you caunot stay. What will become of you ? ’ 

‘Dear M. Feron,’ I broke in, ‘I thank you 
heartily for your wishes for my safety ; hut go 
now I cannot, happen what may. I have not 
tasted food since that excellent omelet you served 
us this morning. Eat and rest I must ; we’U see 
about my safety afterwards. Come, think a little. 
Have you not got some corner about your house 
Avhere I can remain unnoticed for half an hour or 
so?’ 

The worthy man looked at me with blank 
astonishment, and seeing hut himger and deter- 
mination depicted on my features, he comprehended 
that nothing could make me Change my mind ; he 
beckoned to me to follow him, which I did, 
through his room, and then through the yaitl to 
the stables, up a ladder to a hay-loft. He moved 
aside two or three bundles of straw, and opening a 
door, we found ourselves in a small room, looking 
towards the fields. 

‘ That was my son’s room, before he left us for 
the war,’ he said with a sigh. ‘ There is no danger 
of being found here. But in case you were dis- 
ceftrered, you can jump out of the window, a few 
feet from the ground, and make for the fields.’ 
And placing his napkin under his arm, and taking 
an attitude befitting his position as innkeeper and 
waiter, he added: ‘And now how can I serve 
you?’ 

‘ Anything you have ready in your larder, M. 
Feron, and the sooner the better.’ 


obey. All turned tlieir looks and hopes towards 
the" mountains that stretched out on their Teft. 
CoiEd they arrive there, they would find a people 
on whose kindness, hospitality, and benevolence 
they could rely. There they felt they would meet 
with all the comforts that had so long been denied 
them : food, warmth, sympathy, safety, and rest. 
Then would end that succession of sufferings, that 
long Calvary, which they had been daily and 
hourly ascending for the last six months. 

Geneiul Olinchant, on seeing that all his efforts 
to cut his way through the circle of steel and iron 
tliat surrounded us had been fruitless, had hut 
one anxiety — to escape the grasp of the enemy, 
to steal away from them his soldiers, his arms, and 
his materiel, by taking refuge over the frontier. 
During the night of the 31st of January to the 1st 
of February, in the dingy room of a poor cottage, 
was signed the convention by which the French 
army was allowed to pass into Switzerland. But 
long before this, the men, shoeless, ragged, and 
famished, had begun to flow towards the defiles 
which separated the two countries, without order, 
and, sad to say, even without chiefs to lead them. 

On the evening of the 28th of January, at about 
six o’clock, aheavyfusiiade had broken out suddenly 
on our left ; and an hour afterwards, we heard that 
the Germans, protected by a thick fog, had sur- 
prised one of the divisions, and driven it back on 
Pontarlier. One of the roads which had been 
chosen for our retreat was thus lost. There 
yet remained the one from D61e, and passing i 
through Frasnes. That village was occupied by 
Cramer’s division, and we felt secure on that side. 
But early the next morning reports came in, stating 
that it had also fallen back, according to orders 
received from headquarters, and that the village 
had at once been occupied by the enemy. Our 
position was anything but pleasant. After a hasty 
breakfast we held a council of war. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said General Segard, on whose 
features you could read the anxiety of a man 
whose reputation and honour were at stake — 

‘ gentlemen, there is no doubt a mistake, a grave 
mistake ! Orders ought to have been sent to us to 
follow the example of our wings. General Clin- 
chant is not, cannot he aware of our critical posi- 
tion. He must he informed of it. One of you 
must start for Pontarlier, and obtain instructions. 
The safety of my division is in jeopardy ; I am 
left here unsupported on both sides : the enemy is 
gradually closing round us, and yet, I cannot 
desert the positions intrusted to me.’ 

I stood up and offered my services. 

* Good,’ went on the chief. ‘ But one of yon is 
not sufficient. Two liiust start : one by the 
Cliaffrois Road ; the other, by the railway line. 
The enemy has scouts all over the country ; if 
one is taken prisoner, the other may escape.’ 

Captain de Bussieres walked across the room, 
and stood by my side. When our preparations 
were made, and the horses ready at the door, the 
general gave us his last instructions, and wished 
us success. : * 

Like turn arrows sped from the same how, we 
started ofl' in different directioirs. 

Some few hours afterwards, I had reached 
Pontarlier, seen General Clinchant, and was the 
bearer of orders for our division to fall back at 
once. It had been as we had expected — an aide- 
de-camp had been sent the night before, hearing 
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Axid. off lie went. I put down mj sword and 
revolvers at arm’s-lengtn, and sitting down on a 
broken chair, I began to think of the critical 
position in which I was placed. The conclusion 
1 came to was, that it was anjrthing hut agreeable. 

M. Pcron soon arrived, bringing with him mj 
meal, consisting of half a cold chicken, gome 
bread, cheese, and wine. 

‘There!’ he gaici apologetically; Hhat is all I 
..have.’.' 

‘ That wall do. And now, go and get me ready a 
good strong cup of coffee, and do not forget the 
cognac.’ 

I did honour to his poultry-yard, as the hones of 
Ms departed chicken could testify. Coffee and 
cigar followed, and yet M. Feron did not return. 
A low distant noise of voices conld he heard com- 
ing from belowf and made me feel anxious. I was 
buckling my sword, ready for any emergency, when 
the owner of the Groix-blanclw, looking more like 
a ghost than a human being, pushed his corpulent 
body through the door. 

‘ Hush ; listen ! ’ he exclaimed, his voice shak- 
ing with terror. ‘ They are here ; they have come. 
You have no time to lose. This way and blow- 
ing out the candle, out of the window he went. I 
followed. We alighted on the snow, and taking 
unceremoniously my arm, he crossed the garden, 
and led me to the back of the village. ‘You 
have no choice of roads, man capitaine. You 
must make your way through this,’ he whispered, 
pointing towards the long dreary white plain. 

‘ You see yonder blue mass ? It is a clump of trees. 
Make straight for it ; when you get there, keep to 
your left, and you’ll find the village of Les Granges. 
Once there, you are in Pontarlier.’ And calliiig 
down upon me the protection of all the saints, he 
held out his hand, which I shook heartily. 
‘Good-bye 1’ 

‘Good.-bye !’ and I plunged into the snow. 

At that moment, the quaint old church of Eam- 
pierre pealed out eight. 

The night was cold and dark. A bitter blast 
came sweeping direct from the Jura Mountains 
along the frozen steppes, and blew right into my 
face, blinding me with the snow it whirled along 
and drifted np against me. It required a stout 
heart to battle on against the storm, that wus 
' adding its pitiless might to what would have 
already been looked upon as a miserable enough 
condition. Wow and then, I had to turn round, 
to give myself breathing-time, and I could then see 
the bright glow of the watch-fires of the enemy,, 
who had already Stablished themselves in the 
village I had just left behind me. There was a 
dull sound of artillery on the march. The dark- 
ness was frightful ; at times, a flash, a signal from 
the enemy, lighted up the country , before me, 
leaving darkness still darker than before. On 
I went, sometimes feeling my way cautiously, to 
avoid holes ; sometimes falling neck high into a 
ditch, or stumbling over tbe trunk of a tree. 

Then I would stop and try to pierce the ob- 
scurity ; hut I could see nothing before me hut 
that long, silent, and deserted plain in its pure 
white shroud, with the blue line in the distance, 
which seemed to remove farther on as I advanced. 
From time to time I felt that fatal sleep, the sleep 
of death, overpowering me. But I got up, aud 
shaking myself, I pushed on. 

’ My limbs, weary with their day’s long march, 


were getting benumbed ; tbe snow, infiltrating 
itself into my long boots, rendered my walking 
more and more diifioult. Suddenly I stopped"; 
there were, there on my right, black and gbastly 
silhouettes, coming out on tlie snow like, hideous 

f hantoms. They were t;hlans scouting the country. 

heard their ‘ JFer da ? ’ repeated from one to 
another, and which the wind carried back to me in 
that appalling silence. I lay down, and crouching 
on the snow, I waited till they wore out of sight. 
Once or twice, my courage failing me, I was on 
the point of beckoning to them, of shouting to 
them that within their reach there was an easy 
imey, incapable of defending itself. But a struggle 
took place within me. 

‘ Shall I go farther ? Is there not a limit^ to 
duty 1 Why go on ? Is there not, close by, lire, 
food, shelter, and life ? But although instinct 
said ‘Yes,’ a stronger voice replied ; ‘Duty.’ 

And gathering the little strength loft me, I got 
lip and pushed on. I was gradually feeling more 
and more stupefied with cold, with fatigue, with 
sleep, and the sufferings of hunger were getting 
terrible. My limbs refused to carry me any 
farther, my legs were stiff, my hands cut and 
bleeding. I had been obliged to unloose my bolt, 
and leave my trusty sword behind me. The wind 
was getting colder as the night advanced, and the 
snow of heaven and the snow of the earth, mixed 
into one mighty whirlwind, were blinding me 
completely. 

On I went ; a voice still, though feebly, repeat- 
ing : ‘You must join your general ; duty is there I’ 
But stiff, bruised, and faint, I could continue no 
longer. I made a last effort, but it w^as unavailing. 
I slid down utterly exhausted at the foot of a fir- 
tree. Sleep instantly overpowered me. I sank 
into a profound slumber. How long I remained in 
this deadly sleep, I cannot tell. When I ivoke 
up, I was ivalking along a road ; there were fires 
burning dimly in the distance, and a low rum- 
bling, like a bee-hive in motion. I could hear 
close by me the tramp of soldiers. It was day- 
light. ^ A strong arm was linked into mine, 
supporting my tottering steps. Then a voice 
spoke : ‘ You are all right now, and with friends.’ 

‘ Who are you ? Where am I ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Sergeant of the 3d Zouaves, 1st Brigade, 2d 
Division,’ answered the man proudly. ‘ And you 
are near Pontarlier, Yonder fires are those of our 
men.’ 

Pie then explained that, being sent with his com- 
pany on outpost duties, he had come across me ; 
and seeing that life was not extinct, he and a com- 

r inion had rubbed me with snow and brandy till 
had revived, 

‘ You gave us no end of trouble,’ added the brave 
fellow. ‘ But I knew you would come back. Those 
who have fought as you did at Villersoxul, ought 
not to die miserably in the snow.’ 

There is little more to be said. The army of the 
East, to which I belonged, had in its disordered 
and miserable state no other resource than to take 
refuge in Switzerland, every one, of course, laying 
down his arms, and trusting to the hospitality of 
strangers. About eighty thousand men passed 
over the frontier at Verriores, With a small 
party, I was left to cover the retreat, and it was 
with difficulty we escaped the enemy lyhich hung 
on the rear. After wandering for a whole day and 
two nights in deep snow, following uncertain tracks, 
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(‘"Who the deuce is shel’ Cyril was thinking, 
sufferings ! How ‘ I suppose she 's only a mortal Sliss Allen, but she j 
ts of rest, the first looks rmcominonly like an angel.’) ! 

bed being a bare ‘ And aU. our preparations are made. Our heavy 
nd my socks with- luggage is gone on with the servants, and the 
lept, notwithstand- trunks you saw in the hall are merely a remnant, 
here, the remnants Ho wonder Watson looked a little dismayed. But 
, hy the Swiss with nothing is easier, and notliing could be more 
. which is xemeni- pleasant, than to put off orrr journey for as long as 
ly of refugees was Sir David can stay here.’ 

Switzerland. By a ‘On no account; pray, don’t think of such a 
lc dilapidated state thing ! ’ said Sir David, who had also been looking 
> retire to Geneva, at .Mary, but not furtively, and who spoke rather 
id me, and there I hurriedly. ‘ It would be ciuite absixrd to alter your 
ce were signed. plans. On tbe contrary, we will change ours, and 
Adventures in the have the pleasure of escorting you and Miss Allen.’ 

His eyes reverted to the girl’s face, and Anne’s 

followed them. What did she, to whom every 

I? A "NT ATnB expression of David Mervyn’s countenance was 
tj Aijwij. important, see there? Admiration, tinquestion- 
2HOES. interest, and curiosity. The former two 

Sir David Mervyn would have been aroused by Mary’s beauty, youth, 
ly Park was easily and grace, in any man ; and it was natural that her 
jone to London on position should inspire the latter. But Anne 
his arrival, in the saw something more than these in the steady 
nediately come up observation which Sir David bestowed upon the 
im ; but Cyril had girl, in the expectant manner of Ms listening to the 
ing-Echool, and was few sentences she spoke as the party were retum- 
id bridle-arm. Sir ing to the house. Cyril contrived to detain Anne 
on Court, and pro- when they had emerged from the_ arcade, and^ to 
for leave, and go put to her several impetuous q^uestions concerning 
DU as the business Mary, interspersed Avith ejaculatory comments 
London shoixld be upon her beauty, which might have suggested a 
nsented, and had, doubt to Miss Cairnes of the advisability of throw- 
osed a modification ing these young people together under sixeli inti- 
se we look in on macy-indticing circumstances. But Anne answered. 
If all’s right there, Cyril’s questions without thinking of Cyril or of 
few days. I want Mary either ; Anne’s thoughts were full of David, , 
d from her lately; as full of the agitating pleasure of seeing him thus, 
her, or my mother, unexpectedly, as if she had been twenty years 
suggested a prepar- younger. 

0 'had not outlived It was agreed that Sir David’s suggestion should 
surprise, would not be carried out ; and this an’angement threw C^B 
3 a proceeding. into a state of redoubled activity. So little time 
Anne,’ said Cyril, was afforded Mm for a general inspection of things 
Avhich he dashed, at Bromley, that he had to set about it at once, 
led Sir David, and and thus Anne, Mary, and Sir David were left to 
ists to Mary Allen themselves. CyrO. would have immensely liked 
'St impression, is a to secure Mary’s company on his rounds, on upre- 
not wanted ; sng- tence of bidding good-bye to the dogs and horses, 

: the two , servants the poultry-yard, the gardens, and the greenhouses ; 
pile of trunks and but as he ascertained, during,the improvised dinner 
le hall. " Sir David which accompanied the ladies’ tea, that her own 
said I to Watson ; acquaintance with them dated from that morning 
ms.” “Oh, indeed, only, he did not venture to .suggest _a general 
rliss Caimes?” said adjournment. Mary was tolerably bewildered by 
ircacle,” replies, for the events and emotions of the clay, and -was natur- 
puUing the trunks ally constrained and shy in the presence of the 
•tr ibr-the-first-time- strangers, of whom one obsen'’ed her ivith a grave 
ble threshold (I’ve kindness which did not embarrass her, though she 
I, we came to the could have wished to catch that thoughtful, liali- 
aand an immediate puzzled glance less frecjiuently ; and the other 
made her feel herself 'absurdly important, _ She, 
iourse, which he had wdio was hut yesterday only Mary Allen of Miss 
/e glances at Mary. Oairnes’s Homes, a nobody of nobodies, Avas to-day 
d it Avould not haAm made much of by this handsome^ young gentle- 
Sir David’s advicej’ man — who looked so interesting Avith his arm in a 
going to Scotland .sling — to an extent which might have turned her 
must know, Cyril, head, if she had not known, and been careiul to 
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keep steadily in her memory, that Mr Westland 
^vas thus exceedingly ‘kind’ to her, out of consid- 
eration for his coxrsin, Miss Cairnes, who had done 
such wonderful tilings for her. Mary, it will be 
seen, was very much behind the age, thanks to the 
narrowness and seclusion of her former life ; very far, 
indeed, from rating at their proper value the claims 
of her youth and beauty ; and she had been warned 
against" head-turning by Miss Thorpe. The brief ex- 
planation of Mary’s position which Anne had been 
able to give Cyril had not by any means satisfied his 
curiosity ; and Sir David Mervyn had no notion at 
all of who she was, when he found himself seated 
opposite to her in the carriage which conveyed the 
four travellers from Bromley Park to the railway 
station. Cyril’s inspection had been prolonged 
to the last moment, until it became rather an 
anxious question about their catching the train ; 
and Anne had ^ been obliged to have the dinner- 
bell rung violently from the door-steps — a familiar 
signal which Cyril was accustomed to obey. He 
came running up, with a numerous escort of dogs, 
and took his place in the carriage, out of breath, 

‘ What a tremendous hurry you are always in,’ 
he said, as they drove olf; ‘Ave shall be ever so 
much too early. Do listen to Hector ! It’s a |)ity 
to leave them; isn’t it? — Do you like dogs, Miss 
AHen?’ 

. ‘Yes, I-^T think I do,’ said Mary, with serious 
honesty. ‘ I never had one of my own.’ 

‘ Hadn’t you? What a shame! I know where I 
can get you a capital Skye. In Wigtownshire. I’ll 
go and letch him on Monday.* 

Mary, Avho had not the remotest notion of the 
distance between the present residence of the 
capital Skye and their own destination, thanked 
him quite simply, looking serenely beautiful, and 
not at all surprised. Anne did not hear a Avord 
that either of them said. She aa^s silent and 
happy during the drive — silent and happy, w'hile 
Six David rendered her all the little services — in 
settling her and Mary in the empS Avhich had been 
reserved for them — Avhicli are so delightful to the 
least fussy and self-occupied Avoman Avhen she re- 
ceives them from the man Avhom she loves— silent 
and happy Avhen the train Avas speeding north- 
w'ard through the summer night, and she .-sat 
gazing on the flying landscape, unmindful of the 
hours ; while Mat}’' slept soundly. 

When Sir DaA'id Mervyn and Cyril were snugly 
ensconced in an adjoming compartment, Cyril’s 
colonel said : ‘Who is Miss Allen ? I never heard 
of her before,’ 

V ‘ And I iiardZy eve?? heard of her. She is the 
daughter of one of Anne’s Old Ladies, who died 
quite recently, and she has come to live Avith 
Anne,’^ ' ' ^ 

‘ Indeed. She is a very superior sort of person 
—I mean, one hardly expects to see ’ 

‘No, does one!’ interrupted Cyril. ‘ I knoAV ex- 
actly AA'hat you mean ; and it is extraordinary ; for 
she is a perfect lady, and I think the loveliest girl 
I ever saw ! Did you ever see such a beautiful face V 

‘ Hardly ever, indeed,’ replied Sir David slowly, 
as if he Avere revolving the proposition Avith some- 
AA'hat nncalled-for seriousness — ‘ I think I may say, 
never, quite so beautiful There is a clergyman’s 
Avidow among Miss Caimes’s Old Ladies, I re- 
member, whom I saw AA'hen she took me to the 
Homes, hut I cannot recall her name. Is Miss 
Allen her daughter ?’ 


‘ Not at all : the clergyman’s AvidoAV is Mrs Burt. 
Mrs Allen Avas only the Avidow of a man Avho Avas 
station-master at some place near Manchester ; and 
though she Avas a superior sort of AA'oman for 
her position in life, she Avas notliing remarkable — 
nothing at all like Avhat her daughter is. I have 
heard from time to time that my Cousin Anne 
had an immense notion of the talent of the 
daughter of one of her friends, and Avas giving 
her a first-rate educatioii ; my mother thought 
Anne exaggerated and romantic about it, and has 
harped on it from time to time ; hut I hardly knew 
the girl’s name, and certainly did not remember it 
Avhen I saw her to-day.’ 

‘Is music among her accomplishments ?’ 

‘I don’t know; hut I should think so. She 
looks as if she could sing like an angel, and I ’m 
sure she speaks like one,’ 

Sir David smiled. It was not very AAuse of him 
to be pleased, hut he Avas pleased to find tliat there 
existed a young man who could employ the old- 
fashioned phraseology of admiration — a man avIio 
did not describe a young lady who had the 
good fortune to Avin his approval as ‘ stunning’ or 
‘ awfully jolly.’ ' 

‘ Which of the Homes did Sirs Allen live at ? ’ 

‘ The end one, at the corner of the street ; at 
least I know she lived there years ago, Avhen I Avas 
a boy. I have not been at the Homes for ever so 
long.’ 

‘Then,’ said Sir David, ‘I can tell you that 
music, instrumental music, at all events, is aihong 
Miss Allen’s accomplishments, for I have heard 
her play on the piano beautifully.’ 

‘ That ’s delightful 1’ said Cyril ‘ What a differ- 
ence she Avill make at ijie Tors ! * 

They dropped the ^bjectjj|jjnd each subsided 
into his cigar ; hut Sir DssiMiWiElr'vyn’s reflections 
did not shift themselves from the topic, Avithout 
having included a brief meditation ^that opinion 
of Mrs Westland to AAdiich Cyril had referred. He 
Avas by no means of a rigidly conventional turn of • 
mind, and in certain respects he could not be said 
to know much of the Avorld ; but he had a dim 
sort of misgiving that Mrs Westland might he 
right ; that Anne’s kindness was probably not so 
judicious as it Avas generous ; that the ‘Imlf-and- 
half sort of position,’ as he expressed it in his 
thoughts, in which this beautiful girl was noAv 
placed, Avas neither safe nor happy. And he had 
also a misgiving, Avhich passed much beyond the 
stage of dimness, that Mrs 'IVestland Avould be 
anything hut gratified by the knoAvledge that the 
object of Anne’s ‘ exaggeration ’ — ^rioAV a ]Aerilously 
lovely girl of seAmnteen — Avas to be Avithin daily 
reach of her son for a month to come, .aud that 
Cyril had already frankly declared her to be ‘ an 
angel* But Sir David soon passed from this train 
of thought about Mary to another Avhich she had 
suggested, and which in its turn gave place to 
meditations upon his recent acquisition' John 
Grainger’s legacy would go a good Avay toAvards 
the fulfilment of one of the dearest Avishes of his 
mother’s heart ; onfc''Avhich he shared, though per- 
haps it would never reach in his case the in- 
tensity Avith Avhich Lady IMervyn had formed and 
cherished it. This wish referred to the repurchase 
of the Tors. The sale of that fair slice of the old 
'Barrholme estate had been a sore grief to Lady 
Mervyn, a grief Avhich time did not heal After 
the first pangs of mortification, after the first 
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speculations aipon -what people were probably saying 
about it, and how lar the necessity had aiforded, 
to spiteful observers, an insight into Ms pecuniary 
affairs, jiassed away, Sir Alexander suffered very 
little from the reduction of his boundaries and 
Ms importance. The conclusive narrowing of his 
life within tlie limits of a few rooms, and of its 
interests to the vicissitudes of Ms own health, had 
come so raindly upon the culmination of bis em- 
barrassments, that the lighter was forgotten under 
the weight of the heavier blow of fate. Not so 
with Lady Mervyn ; her pride and her natural 
tenacity made it impossible for her ever to pass out 
of the gates of Barrholme without a recollection 
more or less bitter of the time when those gates 
were set so much further away; without a vain 
aspiration for its return. She had never passed one 
thoroughly happy unconstrained hour at Victoria 
Lodge. Anne Cairnes had always felt that such 
was the case, and from simply wondering at it in 
her girlhood, she had come to impute it to Lady 
Mervyn’s pride, believing that she resented the 
demands of intimacy with peoi>le who were her 
inferiors in the social scale. Afterwards, she under- 
stood Lady Mervyn better, and made allowance for 
a feeling which, as she expressed it to herself, did 
not belong to her ' caste.' 

Lady Mervyn never visited anywhere now ; she 
claimed the privilege of her years, which was freely 
accorded to her ; but she had not surmounted her 
dislike to Victoria Lodge ; and she was much 
annoyed when Anne discarded the new name, the 
‘Manchester brand,’ as Lady Mervyn called it, 
and resumed for her house the old one. ‘ Mervyn 
of Tors had sense and sound in it,’ said the proud 
old lady to her son, when he remarked on the 
change ; ‘ but Cairnes of Tors is too absiu'd.’ Per- 
haps Sir David -was more strongly of her way 
of thinking than he acknowledged himself to 
be ; he timied the subject off then, and he had 
not since resumed it ; but it had dwelt in Ms 
mind ; and he was thinking of it with a good deal of 
concentration in the 'wakeful hours of the journey, 
the hours during \vhicli Cyril Westland slept, as 
soundly as the girl whose fair head rested on the 
other side of the partition between the carriages, 
within a few inches of his own, and Anne Cairnes 
thought of David as she had been thinking of him 
for considerably more than half her life. 

Sir David Mervyn had gone down to the village 
in Sussex, which he had never seen since the day 
oil which Lucy Grainger took leave of it for ever — 
the day on which she went to London, under her 
brother’s charge, to become David’s -wife. The 
sight ©f the old farmhouse and the trim fields 
brought back the past vividly, but without acute 
pain to him ; that was over now ; it had come for 
the last time with the reading of John Grainger’s 
letter. He had ascertained that it would not be 
possible for Mm to fulfil John Grainger’s wish. 
The farm had been purchased from Grainger’s 
former landlord five years previously, and was 
flourishing in the hands of the jiroprietor. There 
was nothing to be done towards keeping the 
memory of the last of the Graingers green in 
those parts, beyond the putting up of a tablet 
ill the village church. Sir David Mervyn gave 
directions for the speedy doing of that, and sent 
a copy of the design to Mrs Ferris. Then began 
possibilities with regard to the legacy to present 
themselves to Ms mind. Barrholme was clear ; 


Ms income much exceeded his^ expenditure ; ■ 
here was ■ a large sum which he might pay down 
at once towards the purchase-money ; the re- 
mainder might easily be paid %vithin a fair time. 
He wondered ivhether Anne Cairnes could be 
induced to sell the place, and then he reflected 
that the decision on the matter would probably 
rest with Cyril Westland. He was, it appeared, 
to he Anne’s heir, and if he was particularly 
attached to the Tors, of course Anne would not 
sell the place. 

The journey was safely accomplished ; and the 
following evening found Anne and Mary installed 
at the Tors, and Sir David and Cyril at Barr- 
holme. 

To Mary, the novelty of the scene, and the new 
interests of the life which had begun for her, were 
of great service. She was too young, too ignorairt 
of the truths of life, she had been too well 
sheltered and cared for hitherto, to have suffered 
much apprehension about her own material future, 
and, therefore, she had not the sense of rescue in 
the good fortune that had befallen her, which it 
conveyed to Miss Thorpe. Mary felt gratitude 
without amazement, and loved Anne with all her 
heart, but with a simple, spontaneous aflection, 
which owed little, if anything, to the contrast 
between what might have been with what was, for 
Mary did not half comprehend that contrast. Tine 
sea and the hills, the house and the garden, and 
the woods, were all sources of delight to Mfiry — tem- 
I pered at first by the loss of the mother with whom 
i she would fain have shared all these things — and 
Anne, with spirits cheered hy youthful companion- 
ship, told herself that she had never been so happy 
in her life before. The experiment which mi^it 
have proved dangerous, •^vas prospering ; day by day ^ 
she felt more confidence in its success ; the girl’s * 
I nature, in wMch she had trusted, was responding to 
her confidence, and the burden she had laid upon 
herself was proving light and pleasant. 

CHAPTER XXXII.— ‘ BEN BOET.’ 

The way of life into "wbich Anne Cairnes and 
Mary fell Avithin a few days of their arrival at the 
Tors included a good deal of intercourse with 
Barrholme. Cyril had, naturally, presented him- 
self at Anne’s breakfast-table on the morning after 
their arrival, and proposed that the ladies should 
accompany him in his investigations into the state 
of things ‘about the place;’ after Avhich, he ivas 
commissioned by Lady Mervyn to invite them to 
lunch at Barrholme. Lady ^Sfervyn Avanted to see 
Anne particularly; she had said more than once on 
the previous evening that she had not heard such 
I good ncAvs for a long time as Anne’s coming to the 
Tors, and that she had missed her greatly. Anne 
; prepared to meet Lady Mervyn’s questions about 
Mary Avith some trepidation ; she expected the 
wise, but conventional and narrow-minded old 
lady to take a vieAv of her conduct Avith regard 
to the orphan girl someAvhat similar to that for 
Avhich shew'as prepared on the part of Mrs West- 
land; and she entertained a profound respect, 
partly from habit, and partly from conviction, 
for the opinions of Sir David’s mother. Ajine 
wondered whether Cyril had told Lady Mervjm 
who Mary was, and all about her, and took the 
first opportunity of asking Mm Avhether he had 
, done so ; Avhereupoa Cyril laughed at her without 
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ceremony. ‘ Wliat an. unreasonable rock of sense 
you are ! ’ said be, 'You ask me if I have told Lady 
Mervyn a lot of things which I don’t know. Sir 
David and I are still profoundly mystified. I have 
only a general notion that this beautiful creature 
— isiiH she lovely ?—is the daughter of one of your 
Old Ladies, whom you have saved from the horrors 
of governessing. That’s something like it, is it not 1 ’ 

‘ Something,’ replied Anne. 

'Quite enough for her,’ said Cyril. ‘She said 
you ought to liave had “a companion ” long ago, 
and that only your own exceptional character and 
tastes had made it possible for you to live alone as 
you have done. And, what do you think, Cousin 
Anne ! I am persuaded the old lady is under an 
absurd delusion, and imagines you have got hold 
of a staid spinster, like Wirt, you know, in Vanity 
Fair. So we thought it best to leave it to you, 
or Miss Allen herself, to enlighten her. But, in 
the meantime, I wish you would enlighten me,’ 

Anne complied. She told her cousin Mary’s 
story, and explained the motives which had led her 
to hike the girl’s fate into her hands. It was 
inexpressibly delightful to her to receive the en- 
thusiastic approbation, the hearty praise of Cyril. 
His impulsive nature responded to all Anne told 
him ; lie was full of sympathy, and Avould not 
believe for a moment that anybody could consider 
tliat Anne bad acted rashly, TJie idea of not saving 
a heautiful girl like Mary from, the life of a gover- 
ness — ^where she would have had stupid cluldren 
to plague, and jealous women to snuh her— when 
one could, was an idea unworthy of human beings. 
It is only due to Cyril to state that he would have 
approved of Anne’s proceedings, on principle, as 
sincerely, though perhaps not so -warmly, it Mary 
^ had not been beautiful. 

The little party rambled about the Tors all the 
morning, and arrived at Barrholmo at one o’clock. 
Mary -was speecldess with admiration of the old 
house with its esplanade, of the hold sea-wall, the 
, long stretch of rocks, and the wide sea lying still 
in the sunshine. Sir David Mervyn met them at 
the little gate in the boundary-wall between Barr- 
holme and the Tors, and witnessed with pleasure 
the young girl’s unaifected delight 

‘We must take her to the platform, by-and-by,’ 
said Sir David to Anne, as they followed Mary and 
Cyril along the narrow path ; ‘ she will he delighted 
with the view. When you and my mother have 
had your talk out, you might come do-wn and meet 
me there. Will you 

‘With pleasure,’ said Anne ; and there flashed 
into her mind the remembrance, accurate in every 
detail, of the last time David Mervyn had asked 
her to meet him on the rock-platform at Barrholme. 
Out of the whole of her life, that long-past day 
stood forth in incomparable prominence, as that 
on which the one love of that life had seemed 
about to blossom into hope, as that on which the 
unborn hope had died ! ‘ Seventeen years ago ! ’ 
she thought, as her eyes rested on the graceful 
f7gure of the girl who trod the path in front of her 
with so light a step ; on her bright fair curls, and 
the delicate profile turned eagerly to the sea — 
‘ seventeen years ago » the whole length of the life 
of that child. I am growing very old ! I wish I 
could see myself as I was then, but I can only see 
Mm’ And he was there, by her side ; the secret 
of that old time a secret still, her ignorance of his 
life at that time as profound as ever, her love for 


him just the same. ‘ That lasts,’ thought Anne j 
‘ thank God, that lasts ! ’ She hardly heard what 
he was saying to her ; she answered almost at ran- 
dom. Mary looked back, and addressed liim ; he 
advanced a few steps beyond Anne, and talked 
with the young people. Anue was at liberty to 
dream through the few minutes longer that their 
walk lasted. On its termination, she was warmly 
received by Lady Mervyn, to whom she presented 
Mary as her ' yorxng friend.’ That Lady Mervyn 
•was as much surprised and puzzled as he liad 
expected her to be, Cyril perceived with somewhat 
mischievous amusement ; but she -was kind and 
gracious to Mary, whoso timidity was not awkward, 
and whose constant association with old people 
had taught her the little ways which please them. 
Before luncheon was over, Anne wa.s relieved 
of much of her apprehension, by perceiving that 
Mary had unconsciously pleaded her own cause 
with Lady klervyn with success. When Anne 
was left aione with her old friend in the drawing- 
room (while Cyril exhibited all the dogs belonging 
to the establishment to Mary, on the esplanade 
before the windows, Sir David standing by), the, 
subject of Mary was dismissed in few words, 

‘ You have taken a serious step, my dear’,’ said 
Lady Mervyn, when Anne had concluded her ex- 
planation, ‘and laid a heavy responsibility on 
youi’self. But I never knew you to^ fail in _ any 
duty yet, and I am not at all afraid of your failing 
in this one. If I had only heard all the circum- 
stances, but had not seen the girl, I probably 
should have thought you very foolish and very 
■wrong, and that you were attempting to confound 
the ^ferent orders in society in a -way which I 
never could approve of ; but I am ready to aclorow- 
ledge, having seen Miss Allen, that this is q^uite an 
exceptional case.’ 

Anne had never seen Lady Mervyn in such good 
spirits, in such good-humour with everybody as 
she Avas at this time. The fact wns that it was 
only now, at the eventide of her life, that 
Lady Mervyn had come into possession of peace 
of mind ; and the usufruct of that great gain 
was amiability and Itindliness. The intelligence 
of John Grainger’s legacy had not broken the 
silence respecting _ the past between her and her 
son — the past, which she hardly ever thought of 
now, and which had been temporarily revived in 
so welcome a form. Sir David had briefly ex- 
plained to his mother the identity of .John 
Grainger, and there the matter had once more 
dropped — this lime, assuredly, for ever. It would 
have been impossible to find a more prosperous 
and contented housebold, considering that its con- 
stituents were an old woman and a middle-aged 
man, than that to which Mary Allen was introduced, 
as her very first glimpse of the world. 

When, a few days afterwards, Sir David Mer^iyn 
hinted to his mother that, if Miss Oair.ues could be 
induced to sell the Tors, he did not think Gyrii 
Westland would at all object, and that ‘it might 
be contrived,’ he w;as surprised by Lady M'ervyir's 
reply : ‘ Of course, ""l should be only too glad if you 
eould get the Tors into your possession again,’ 'she 
said; ‘but if it cannot be clone, it is, after all, 
a great comfort to have Anne for our neare.st 
neighbour. The longer I live, the more clearly 
I see there’s nobody like Anne.’ 

When Sir David Mervyn bade his mother good- 
night, and left her for his invariable ‘ turn ’ on the 
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platforitij wMle lie smoked kis cigar with, Cyril, , 
■vflio had gone off to tlie Tors on some pretest or ,: 
other, there came to him a remembrance of the ; 

f iast as, on, that first day after her arrival in Scot- ^ 
and, a remembrance had come to Anne — a remem- , 
hranee of the letter from his mother, ivhich he 
read at his club, ^vhen Lucy was recovering from 
her nearly fatal illness, and in which she told 
liim the secret she had surprised from Anne. It 
was so far off ; it had all happened so long ago ; it 
could not harm, or offend her, even if Anne could 
know it, that he should ponder these things in his 
mind now j that he should ask of the mysterious 
past, whether, side hy side with the beautiful, sad, 
brief story of his early love and rnmniage, it had 
ever really held for him a hidden treasure, for 
which he "had not cared to look — ^the treasure of 
Anne’s love? He recalled his return from the 
Crimea, the incidents of his stay at home, the 
honourable precaution she. had taken, the resolu- 
tion witli which he had guarded against the com- 
plications which might be involved in her ignor- 
ance of his marriage, and the sole possession of his 
heart by one dead woman. He recalled his first 
return Irorn India ; he remembered how he had 
recognised in Anne the finished grace and dignity 
of womanhood, the perfect fitness for her jjosition ; 
and how he had denounced himself as a coxcomb, 
because he had once supposed himself in danger of 
injuring the peace of her serene and lofty mind. 
Had that danger ever existed? What a long 
look backwards it was that David Mervyn took 
that night, while he walked to and fro, smoking 
his cigar, upon the rock-platform ! It stretched 
back to the time of his own boyhood, when Anne 
and his sister Marion were children, and he used 
to be so much with Anne’s mother ; it searched 
with a strange, long unaccustomed clearness into 
the dens and dusty corners of his past !_ From 
reminiscence, Sir David Meiu-yn allowed his fancy 
to run into speculation. What if he had asked 
Anne to marry him, when he came back, the first 
time, from India, when they were both compara- 
tively young still ; having told her his story, and 
dsaid; 


she 

have 


had said yes ? What a different life his might 

e been — ^though it was a very happy life,, this 

which, he led, among his own peojde, in his reha- 
bilitated ancestral home, with his old mother— and 
what a different life Anne’s ! She ought to he a 
haj^py woman, honoured and useful as she was, 
and with the two strong interests, of which that 
fine bright young fellow Cyril Westland was one ; 
and iMary — that beautiful Mary, whose face had a 
look in it that fascinated, almost appalled Sir 
David-— was the other. Her life at least had a 
fulue.S 3 wanting to Ms. He should he a lonely 
mail, indeed, when his mother should have left 
him, the last of his race, no son of his succeeding 
him. Was Anne Cairnes a happy woman ? Eatl 
sli& ev&r lovod him ? Sir David Alervyn smiled to 
himself, at himself^ as he asked the question, 
smiled at the notion of a gray-headed old soldier 
pondering over such things ; and then smiled at 
the shallow wisdom which ho?ds ‘ such things ’ to 
be folly, at any time of life. - . 

‘ 1 have been set thinking of all this,’ he said to 
himself, ^ by the spectacle of Cyril and Mary, who 
are falling in love with each other as fast as they 
can ; I presume, with Anne’s concurrence, for she 
can hardly have done what she did without beiuf 
prepared for this result’ , , . ; 


In this reflection, Sir David was partly right, 
hut partly wrong : Cyril and Mary were not falling 
in love with each other ; they had completed the 
process; they were ‘fathoms deep’ already, a, 
fortnight after their first meeting ; and Anne had 
not talcen such a contingency into her calculations 
for a moment 

A daily meeting of the ladies at the Tors vdtii 
the gentlemen at Barrhohne had become a matter 
of course. They drove and walked together ; they 
>assed long evenings on the esplanade, Lady 
-leiuyn being of the party ; they sat on the plat- 
form, looking at the moonlit sea, and listening to 
Mary’s singing. Mary had made a conquest of 
Lady Mervyn hardly less coinplete than the young 
lady’s metory in another direction ; her rvinning 
ways, her gentleness, and her patient appreciative 
attention, had entirely ■won thp heart of the 
old lady, whose age "was far more open to kindly 
and tender impressions than her middle life had 
been. Anne, rememhering Lady Mervyn as she 
■was when she herself and Marion were girls, could 
hardly believe the eyes which shewed her Lady 
Mervyn with Mary. The orphan girl possessed 
that gift, which is of all the gifts of Pro^vidence the 
most precious, and the most impossible to analyse, 
the gift of winning human affection. It is totally 
apart from, and it frequently does not coexist wdth 
a capacity for captivating the hearts of the male 
sex ; hut Mary combined both. She ■was dangerous, 
mthout a particle of coquetry, ■without, indeed, 
knowdng ■^vhat coquetry meant ; and deadly, -^vitli 
a heart too tender and compassionate to suggest 
the doing of harm to any living creature. 

The third week of Cyril’s leave had nm out; in 
another, it would have expired. His arm -was 
restored to its former condition of usefulness, his ' 
health was ijerfect, and his spirits were in their* 
usual vivacious state. Hot a shadow of any sort 
had fallen upon the peaceful happiness of the 
friends. Mary, who was in almost equal request 
at both houses, was recovering, with the blessed 
elasticity of youth, from her first sorrow.- 

Miss Cairnes and Mary had dined at Barrholme, 
and, as usual, the party had adjourned to the 
esplanade; hut Lady Mervyn, who was fatigued 
after a long drive, retired early, and then a Mrther 
adjournment to the rock-platform was proposed. 
The moon was at the full ; Mary was to sing all 
her best songs; and Sir David and Cyril were to 
escort the ladies home, hy the sea-walk. 

The jneture the full moon looked upon was a 
very pretty one. The rocks were draped with 
bright-coloured shawls, and Anne sat in the well- 
known. angle — -which used to he called ‘Anne’s 
arm-chair,’’' in the old time, when the platform 
was the scene of Marion’s confidences respecting 
Gordon Grteine — looking very hand.soiue, with a 
crimson mantle over her shoulders, and t-wo rich 
crimson roses set low in her glossy black hair. Sir 
David stood near her, hi.s hack to the face pf the 
sea-wall, looking towards the sea, Cyril had 
stepped over the edge of the platform, the tide 
being low, and perched himself upon a jutting rock, 
from whence he could contemplate Mary undis- 
turbed. Mary’s figure, in its simple dress of black 
crape, and Mary’s face, with the ‘ curls pushed 
back from it, a wild-rose tint on her. cheek ; her 
blue eyes, brighter and softer than ever, he 
thought, on that still evening, when there w’-as 
a great hush on everything, so deep that the ear 
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i cauglit the least sound from the distant coast of 
' the bay, -when even the great waters kept silence ; 
as if, indeed, 

The restless heart of the ocean was for a moment ' 
consoled^ 

She sat on a flat slab of rock, in the front of the 
platform, beyond the semicircular sweep of its 
sides, full in view of the other three— an exquisite 
unconscious picture ; and at their bidding she sang. 
The notes floated out on the still air, over the still 
waves, without the slightest effort, as if she merely 
breathed ; solemn music, brilliant music, anything 
they asked for. Well as they knew ‘and loved 
Maiy’s singing, they felt as if they had never 
heard it before this night. She had ceased, and 
there was a silence. Sh David broke it. ‘ Mary,’ 
he said, rising her name quite naturally, though 
for the first tim», ‘ do you know any old-fashioned 
songs — simple songs— old things that people sang 
before you were born ? ’ 

^ Yes,’ she answered ; ‘ I know several I have 
found some, with Mrs Grmme’s name written upon 
them, at the Tors. I will sing you one now.’ 
She turned her face to the sea again, and began, 
with a voice in which memory made its most 
touching, plaintive appeal : 

Don’t you remember sweet AKce, Ben Bolt ? 

Sweet Alice, with hair so brown. 

She sang the song through to the end; Anne 
Caimes looking at her, and listening with an 
intensity which could not have failed to attract the 
attention of Sir David Mervyn, if he had not been 
looking at her and listening with equal iatensity. 
When the last notes died away, no one spoke a 
word, and Mary looked round surprised., Cyril 
rose, stei)ped up on the platform, and boldly 
''wdii spared something to her ; not a few words, but 
a long sentence. Sir David came out of his fit of 
abstraction with a sigh, and Anne came out of hers 
with tears standing in her dark eyes. 

‘I have made you all laelanc'holy,’ said Mary; 

‘ let us go home.' 

‘You have given me more pleasure, my dear,’ 
said Sir David, with grave gentleness, which be- 
came him well, ‘ than I have had, from music, for 
many years,’ 

Anne sent Cyril to the house, to fetch her 
bonnet and Mary’s, and they began their walk 
home ; she and Sir David leading the way. The 
pair in advance said little to each other, and nothing 
of importance, until they had entered the walk 
leading through the shrubbery to Anne’s house. 
Then Anne said : ‘ The power of reviving asso- 
ciations by sound has never been made so evident 
to me as to-night. Mary’s singing of our old songs 
has enabled me to trace a likeness in her face 
which has dimly suggested itself to me many a time, 
but which I never could catch and identify before/ 

‘That is a curious coincidence,’ said Sir David, 
‘for, though I have traced a likeness in Mary’s lace 
to one I used to know very well — a likeness which 
struck me when I saw her first— it has never come 
out with such force and completeness as to-night/ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Anne quieldy, and with earnest- 
ness, ‘May I venture to ask you, Sir David, to 
whom this likeness exists 1 I don’t put the ques- 
tion out of curiosity merely ; the answer may 
mean much to me, and to Mary/ 

‘No, no,’ he said; ‘there’s no' chance of that. 
The likeness I see could not involve- any matter of 


importance to any one. Nevertheless, I will tell 
you, some day, the story of the person whom 
Mary is like/ They -were nearing the house, and 
Cyril and Mary -were nearing them. He lowered 
his voice ; he pressed her hand, lying on his arm, 
closer to his side, and he added : ‘ I had made up my 
mind, before to-night, to tell you that story, Anne/ 
At the same moment, Cyril and Mary came up, 
and Cyril took hold of Sir David’.s arm, excitedly, 
almost rudely. ‘I can’t go in this line night,’ he 
said ; ‘ I ’m off for a long walk.’ Without a word 
to Anne, ho turned away, and was out of sight 
in a moment. In that moment, Mary had also 
disappeared. 

‘ What does he mean V said Anne, astonished. 

‘ I can’t imagine, I will follow him, and find out. 
And I will come and tell you early to-morrow.’ 

Sir David left her; and Anne entered the house, 
where her maid met her with a message from 
Mary. It was to the effect, that .she had so bad 
a headache, she had been obliged to go to bed 
at once. Anne went up to Mary’s room, and 
found the door locked. She called gently, and 
after three appeals the door was opened. There 
stood Mary, with no article of her attire removed, 
her face pale, and her eyes swollen with crying. 
Anne threw her arms round her, ‘What ails 'you, 
my child 1 ’ she exclaimed, ‘ Are you ill ? ’ 

‘No, no,’ , she said. ‘Not ill. I cannot — lam 
not able to tell you to-night. Leave me to myself 
now, and I will tell you all to-morrow.’ 

Anne did as she entreated her ; she left her to 
herself, and went to her own room, there to wait, 
through a sleepless night, for the coming of to- 
morrow. 


IN M A M B I-L AND. 

Wb talk commonly of , Cuba, and geographically 
we are quite right ; but, from another point of 
view, there are two Oubas, Spanish Cuba and Free 
Cuba : the latter is the Mambi-land. ‘ Spaniards,’ 
we are told, ‘call it the Manigua, or Los Montes ; 
Americans talk of it as Free Cuba ; and those who 
dwell ■within its confines, Cuba Libre, or the 
Mambi-land/ Thither, in the last month of the 
year 1872, proceeded from New York, in the mail- 
steamer City of Havana, an adventurous Hiberuo- 
American, Mr James J. O’Kelly, who has lately 
recorded his experiences in a volume entitled 
The Mambi-land, or Adventures of a Eerald 
Gorres'pondent in Cuba. It appears that ‘towards 
the close of the year 1872, the Herald, wish- 
ing to throw light on the Cuban insurrection, 
sent a correspondent to Cuba, with orders to see 
Cespedes, the President of the Cuban Hepuhlic 
but ‘the correspondent found the mis-sion so 
hazardous and full of danger that he abandoned 
it.’ Into the breach thus created stepped, •with 
true Irish dash, Mr Janies J. O’Kelly, to wliom 
the well-known. Mr James Gordon Bennett, pro- 
prietor of the Herald, gave ‘ the following charac- 
teristic instructions : “ Go into the Cuban lines ; 
see Cespedes and other important leaders ; give a 
fair account of their position ; and bring back 
reliable information of the prospects of the insur- 
rection : draw upon the office for whatever funds 
you maj’’ need.’” And from the language in which 
Mr O’Kelly describes the country into which he 
was about to penetrate, he might have been ex- 
cused for drawing upon the office for funds of 
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something cliiFerent fcorn what was contemplated 
by Mr Bennett Mamhi-land, Mr O’Kelly tells 
ns, ‘ possesses no cities, no pomps, no splendours ; 
it is bathed in sunshine, and yet bedewed with 
tears — often tears of blood. Indistinct it rises on 
the horizon, phantom-like it fades at the approach 
of the traveller, who yet feels and knows that its 
territory surrounds him on every side. Onl;y in 
the depths of the silent forest does this mysterious 
land take tangible form, and express itself in 
organised communities. Its limits may be vaguely 
marked by the shores of Cuba j for even in the 
Spanish strongholds the dominion of the Mamhi 
is spread over Cuban hearts. ... But, few from the 
outer world have crossed its shifting frontier, so 
full of unknown perils and awe-inspiring mystery. 
Like the fabled garden of the Hesj)erides, the 
frontiers . of the Mamhi-land are _ guarded by 
monsters ready to devour the rash intruder. ... 
Death is the doom decreed by Spanisli law against 
whoever dares to cross the borders of the mystic 
Mambi-land. Some have doubted its very exist- 
ence, and declared it to be a creation evoked from 
the rank imagination of an evil- working race called 
Laborantes. Before me, no impartial witness from 
the outside world had ever crossed the mysterious 
frontier to lift up the cloud that hid from view 
the strange land. Alone, among the bookmakers, 
have I visited the forbidden region ; moved and 
dwelt among the inhabitants of the silent forests, 
the new nation growing into life ; partaken of 
their cheer, joined in their revels, assisted at their 
deaths, accompanied them to battle, and witnessed 
their constancy in defeat, their exultation in the 
moment of victory.’ 

Such, diction may, in the estimation of simple 
.folks, appear to savour of what Americans call 
‘tall talk,’ and to be rather bewildering than ex- 
planatory; and it may, therefore, be desirable to 
clear the way for what is to come by making in 
plain English a short statement of a few prelimin- 
ary facts, .so far as diligent search has been rewarded 
with discovery. There is good reason to believe 
that the Mambi-land is not, as might have been 
supposed, a mere fancy of the brain, such as the 
Inferno of Dante, but a mountainous district, 
having a real existence, and serving as an almost 
inaccessible asylum for the enemies of the Spanish 
rule in Cuba, who formed themselves into a 
republic under the ‘semi-fabulous’ President 
Cespedes. The inhabitants of that region are 
called by Mr O’Kelly, and perhaps by them- 
selves, Manibis, whateVer that term may mean ; 
but, though they would like to he spoken of as 
‘]3atriots,’ or, at the very worst, as ‘insurgents,’ the 
Spaniards ajtpear to stigmatise them all, whether 
white or coloured, under the comprehensive name 
of ‘ runaway niggers.’ Eurthermore, those Cubans 
who, though sympathising with the Mambis, and 
ready to promote their cause by any underhand 
means, cannot make up their minds to quit their 
profitable business, and comfortable homes in the 
towns, for the rough and perilous life of Mambi- 
land, or even think that they can be of more 
service to the cause by remaining where they are 
and keeping the ball rolling by means of intrigue, 
seem to be known by the appellation of Laborantes. 
So much by way of preliminary exposition ; and 
now to return to Mr O’Kelly. W e left him on board 
the City of Havana, which in due time arrived off 
the city whose name it had received at its chris- 


tening. It is soon made evident that ho will put 
down the Spaniards in his black bonks. The time 
he had to wait for a ‘permit to land’ lcad.s him 
to reflect upon ‘ the cavalier manner in which mere 
Americans were treated,’ and to observe satirically 
that ‘ even a Spanish official cannot well remain 
at breakfast all day.’ Ilis next little grievances 
occurred on the short passage by "svater from the 
vessel to the custom-house, when he and his 
fellow-passengers, incliidiog a lady, were nearly 
run clown by a Spanisli man-of-war’s boat, in the 
stem whereof ‘ a nabob of an officer was seated, 
whose white hair ought to have been a guarantee 
against such an outrage ; but the hidalgo sat 
quietly and unconcernedly by, as if it were a 
matter of sublime indifference to his decorated 
soul whether or not some halt-dozen mere civilians 
were sent to the bottom.’ ^ 

On landing, there arose a difficulty about getting 
a safe-conduct, to enable him ‘ to pass freely 
through the Spanish lines.’ Unable to procure a 
passport of this nature, he set out, regardless of 
warnings, and at his own risk, to seek for a needle 
in a bundle of hay — that is, for Cespedes in. 
Mambi-land. Even the laborantes either could 
not or would not give him any helpful infor- 
mation ; and his earliest efforts, apparently, 
resulted in nothing more than a not very mo- 
mentous journey by rail through occasionally 
splendid scenery to the toAvn of Yilla Clara. 
Thence, Mr O’Kelly proceeded to visit some sugar- 
plantations, worked by negro slaves or coolies, and 
said to belong to owners ‘ dwelling in Havana, 
Madrid, London, New York, and Paris,’ who are 
described as ‘ Christians of the first water ; ’ and he 
saw enough to rouse his indignation, especially on 
behalf of the imported Chinamen, whom he con- 
siders to be grossly deceived, cheated, and cruelly ■ 
overworked ; but he found himself no nearer to 
Mambi-land. Not a guide could he obtain; ‘it 
was useless to offer the most tempting bribes, no 
one could be induced to face what was esteemed 
certain death in venturing into the mysterious 
region of Cuba Libre,’ and ‘ the mirage-like fron- 
tier advanced and receded like phantom-lakes in 
the desert.’ In the end, Mr OKelly was obliged 
to, as it were, change his front altogether, and, 
rather than lose an opportunity of getting at least 
upon the track of the Mambisj to accept an offer 
kindly made to liim by Brigadier-general Morales 
‘to accompany a Spanish expedition against the 
insurgents.’ He started with the Spanish column, 
marched as far as ‘ the apex of the triangle formed 
by the range of mountains laaown as Dos Bocas,’ 
■ivhere a halt was called for the night, and waited im- 
patiently for the dawning of the next day, on which 
a plunge was to he made ‘ into the mysterious land 
of unknown dangers,’ What a night may bring 
forth, however, is proverbially astonishing ; and Mr 
O’Kelly’s astonishment -was mingled with, disgust 
to find next morning that orders had been received 
during the night for the return of tlie column. Thi.s 
retreat, Mr O’Kelly says, ‘has always been a puzzle 
tome.’ 

There was clearly no course open for this inquir- 
ing traveller but to rely upon his native talents 
and courage, and ‘run the gantlet.’ He ‘sought 
no confidences,’ and * without asking to know who 
were laborantes, or who were , not,’ he ‘simply 
whispered in ears tbat seemed friendly ’ his ‘ sur- 
prise that no sign was made by the patriots, no 
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■word of advice or anonymous hint sent ’ to place 
Hm on the right road, * At last came a vague 
hint that in the direction of Ti-Arriha it might be 


possible to open communications with some of 
fKp niiii.m ihrofts;’ and for Ti-Arriba, between 


the Cuban forces, - . , 

which and Santiago de Cuba there is no place 
of any consequence, save one little town, the 
correspondent ‘ at once set out alone/ finding, as 
one can readily believe under the circumstances, 
that ‘the utter loneliness of the road, and, at 
times, the awfnl grandeur of the solitude, produced 
in the soul a feeling of awe not unmixed with 
terror.’ It will be sufficient to say that the end of 
this jaunt was scarcely more satisfactory than such 
trips had hitherto been, save only that the enter- 
prising correspondent found an opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with certain ‘coloured ladies 


ingratiating 

and gentlemen/ as well as with ‘white men and 
civil and military authorities,’ by ‘giving a ball 
and free whisky/ and that he received some 
information which enabled him to incur a risk of 
being shot as a spy. But patience and persever- 
ance surmount all difficulties ; and one clay fading 
hope was renewed in a mysterious fashion worthy 
of the land which has been described as mystic 
and wonderful. On the floor of Mr O’Kclly’s room 
was discovered ‘ a letter in a strange hand,’ written 
in Spanish, without signature, and stating that ‘ if 
Mr O’Kelly wished to put himself in communica- 
tion with the Cuban forces, he would proceed on 
the morrow, alone, and without having notified 
any one of his intention, to a point indicated.’ An 
hour was appointed, an hour at which it w^ould he 
dark. Was it, then, a trap ? Time would shew ; 
hut it would never do now to draw back. At the 
appointed hour, therefore, nay, considerably before 


it, and at the appointed place, might have been 
■' .rkuess had allowed, Mr O’Kelly 


seen, if the darkness 
mounted upon his good horse, Old Harry by name, 
and having his machets (cutlass) and his revolver 
‘ ready for instant use.’ A while, *aud then there 
was heard a low ‘hist,’ The Cuban challenge was 
at once given and answered] and a black man, 
black to a degree that made him scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, ‘so much did he appear a^part of 
tire general gloom/ advanced, took Mr O’Kelly by 
the hand, exchanged explanations, and proceeded 
to lead the way, gliding along like an incarnate 
portion of the very night itself. The guide and 
Mr O’Kelly were, on the road, joined by other 
‘ patriots and the party then dashed once more 
into woods ffiom wdiich they had temporarily 
emerged, the machete being found very serviceable 
against ‘the brier and cactus,’ that nevertheless in- 
meted severe punishment, and even threatened to 
exact the tribute of an eye. 

To woods succeeded mountains, which ultimately 
proved too much for OldHarry. He had climbed like 
a member of the Alpine Club, and had as many falls 
as a learner of skating ; hut, though he had been 
dismounted, and either led or allowed to follow as 
he best might, the prospect was at last too much 
for him, and, ‘ after a few preliminary kicks/ he 
‘ started down the mountain-side/ and was reported 
‘gone to Santiago on his own hook.’ The march 
had been, not only up-hiU hut down-hollow, and, 
moreover, past Spanish posts } but on the second 
day Mr O’Kelly ‘ came on a number of tracks in 
the woods running in different directions.’ At 
length he was in Mambi-land j and after the stories 
he had heard ‘ about savage 


ferocious, wandering naked in the wood.?, respect- 
ing no law,s, liumau or divine, aiid merely stopping 
short of cannibalism,’ he was much relieved to find 
himself ‘ surrounded by persons of gentle, and even 
polished, manners. It is true that clothing w;is 
rather scanty, but there was enough for decency, 
and in this 'favoured clime little more is needed. 
The women wore all adequately clothed, and, in 
many instances, were even able to exhiljit a certain, 
amount of coquetry in their dres.s, which no true 
woman, having an opportunit}^, would be likely 
to omit to do.’ A simple hospitality was exer- 
cised ; a dance was extemporised ; the children, 
before they -went to bed, crossed their hands upon 
their bosoms and, according to their invariable 
custom, asked ‘ the evening blessing from, all the 
grown-up people;’ and Mr O’Kclly, who describes 
hinrself as ‘not a religious man in any sense of Iho 
word,’ was much afte'eted at the novel position he 
was required to assume as a bestower of benedic- 
tions upon a suppliant little maiden in a ‘ Madoniui- 
like posture.’ And he may well have been im- 
pressed by a picture ‘so much in contrast with the 
wildness of Mambi life, and so foreign to the. scenes 
of slaughter and outrage, Avhich make up the daily 
history of this suffering people.’ But there yet 


remained the great object, which was to ‘interview’ 
the ‘semi-fabulous’ 'Cespedes. Mk O’Kelly was 


determined to do so, and his determination ^ras 
seconded by many influential Mambi.s, of whose 
guerrilla warfare he became an eye-witness, and 
ho convinced himself how deadly was the hatred 
between Spaniard and Cuban in their merciless 
war to the knife, > The Mambi who struck Mr 
O’Kelly ‘as the impersonation of heroic patriotism’ 
was a ‘ strapping brown man,’ whose ‘costume con- 
sisted of the rim of a straw hat, through which 
appeared the crown of a woolly head ; ’ whilst 
‘ .something resembling a ragged and scanty dish- 
cloth w'as bound around his loins,’ and a rifle and 
cartridge-box completed the equipment. So nearly 


allied, in the same person, may be the sublime anl 
s. The Mambis, knowing that no 


the ridiculous, 
quarter Avili be given, never, if the mo,st'’ancrediblo 
efforts can prevent it, suffer their wounded com- 
rades to fall into the enemy’s hands ; hnt this must 
sometimes be but cruel kindness, seeing that the 
disabled are ‘ dragged through the brambles, and 
over the rough ground fall of thorns mid protrud- 
ing stumps of rotted trees,’ and that ‘ oftentimes, 
in these fearful courses, these rushes for life, the 
arms are wrenched from the sockets, or the bones 
snap unheeded.’ 

At length, the wished-for day arrived ; Mr O’Eelly 
had, with his escort, ‘ penetrated the inoixntuin 
regions of Jiguani ; ’ and orders came for them ‘to 


proceed to the camp where President Cespedes and 
.dqi 


members of his cabinet had their headquarters.’ 
This Mr O’Kelly, of course, did Avith alacrity; and, 
having been introduced to the ‘semi-fabulous’ 




president, aa'Iio sai.d very distinctly, in English : 
‘ I am A’^ery glad to see you,’ intervicAved Inm on 
the spot. ‘President Cespedes,’ he says, ‘aa'us a 
small man with a ^od deal of iron in his composi- 
tion, stood remarkably erect, and Avas nervou,s iti 
action and in temperament. His features Avere 
small, with a claim to regularity. The forehead high 
and well formed ; the face oval, and a little Avorn 
by time and care ; his eyes, gray Avith a tinge of 
broAvn, were bright and jienetratmg. His mouth 
and the lower part of his face being concealed by a 
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moiistaclie and "beard of ixon-gray, ivith. a few Hack 
hairs interspersed. When he smiled, he shewed 
his teeth, which were extremely white, and, with 
one exception, remarkably well preserved.’ Ces- 
pedes so far tried to turn the tables upon hlr 
O’Kelly, that the latter had to hint that he ‘ came 
to interview him, not to he interviewed -where- 
npon, ‘a compromise being effected,’ Mr O’Kelly 
discharged his duty, as a free inquirer, to his 
newspaper, and, having staid some little time with 
Cespedes in. Mambi-land, and having found, sad 
to relate, that ‘ except beef, which could not 
always be Inad, and coffee, neither the food nor the 
luxuries agreed with’ him, returued withia the 
Spanish lines, arrived at Manzanillo, and was 
speedily .arrested, lodged in Fort Gerona, and left 
to ponder over his ‘foolish confidence in the 
honour and faith of Spanish oificials.’ The only 
chance of escape which at first presented itself was 
not at all to Mr O’Kelly’s taste, though it would 
have made his fortune at the same time : it was, in 
fact, proposed to him, he says, to betray his kind 
friend, President Cespedes, for the consideration of 
‘ two himdred and fifty thousand dollars, or perhaps 
half a million.’ Mr "O’Kelly, without insinuating 
a doubt whether the Spanish government was 
solvent to that extent, did not, of course, accept 
the dazzliag offer; and wms accordingly detained 
in prison, suftering, at first, great inconveniences, 
which w’^ere, however, afterwards alleviated through 
‘ the timely arrival of the British gun-hoat Plover,’ 
From Manzanillo, the adventurous correspondent 
was removed to Santiago, from Santiago to Havana, 
where he was immured in a pestilential dungeon, 
thence to Santander, and thence to Madrid, where, 
on the representations of the United States 
minister, he was ‘ permitted to go at liberty.; ’ 
and, a few months later, he was allowed to leave 
Spain, carrying with him, no doubt, rather 
checkered reminiscences of Ms visit to MamM- 
land. 


LAST CEHTUBY ITEMS. 

It was with a sense of delight such as only an 
antiquary can experience, that Sir Walter Scott’s 
famo\ts Jonathan Oldbuck exhibited to his young 
friend Lovel ‘ a bundle of ballads not one of them 
later than 1700, and some of them a hundred years 
older, which he had wheedled an old woman out 
of, who loved them better than her psalm-book ; 
tobacco, suxift^ and the Gompleta Syreiij being given 
as an equivalent.’ 

Ko one whose time has not been passed in. the 
society of antiquaries, can form any idea of the 
intense degree of pleasure that they feel in secur- 
ing relics of the past-— in becoming the actual 
possessors of some ancient ballad — ‘ Am Account of 
a Dreadful Apparition,’ or the ‘ True and Authen- 
tic History of how Dame J uggins was burnt in her 
heel, when no candle or other inflammable material 
had been near .her to cause the flames to arise.’ 
They love these records of former days as truly as 
an alderman does his' turtle, or ‘ My Lady ’ her 
lace and diamonds. 

My father was an antiquary, and I can even 
now, though many a long year has passed since 
that day, see Ms eyes sparkle with delight as he 


produced a volume of newspapers, Ipsioich Joiirnah 
of 1745, 1746, 1747, and 1748, wLich he had just 
purchased from a grocer at fourpence per pound, 
the worthy tradesman being glad to get rid of 
them at that price, as their age rendered them, 
unfit for wrappiug-up purposes. They contain a 
complete history of the Scottish Bebellion, besides 
much which is curious on various matters ; .and not 
the least interesting portion is the sheet devoted 
to advertisements, % studying w'hich one becomes 
strangely identified with the every-day life of our 
great-grandmothers and grandfathers. 

Among the amusements which are announced 
are Concerts, Balls, Assemblies, Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, Cricket-matches, Horse-races, Cock- 
fighting ; ‘ Performances of the Young Gentlemen 
at Holt School at their public breaking-up;’ 
Flower-shows — ^Auriculas at IpsMch, Bury St 
Edmunds, Wickham; Tulip-shows, and Carna- 
tions. In the Journal for April IS, 1747, appears 
the following advertisement of an auricula-show : 

‘ This is to give notice that the annual show of 
auricixlas will be at the house of Mr John Wards, 
at the White Lion at Hadleigh, on Friday the 27th 
instant, when all lovers of these pleasing produc- 
tions of nature wiU meet a hearty welcome, and a 
kind reception from their humble servants, Peteb. 
Norman, Jacob Price, Stewards.’ 

On August 2, 1746 ; ‘ The Sons of Flora will 
hold their annum feast at the Maid's Head, in St 
Simon’s, Norwich, on Wednesday, the Gth day of 
August next, when all gentlemen who are admirers 
of the beauties of nature are deshed to come and 
view the greatest number of new and well-blown 
carnations that the year produces. 

^ Note - — There will be a venison feast, and stewards 
are provided for the year ensuing, Tickets to be 
had at four shillings each.’ 

Cricket-matches are announced to be played 
at various places, for bucksldn gloves, velvet caps, 
holland w'aistcoats, and other articles of wearing 
apparel. They were advertised in the following 
manner, under the date September 13, 1746 : 
‘On Monday next will be played for at cricket, 
on the Lamb-fair Field, at H'audfred Hall, eleven 
black velvet caps, of ten shillings value each, by 
twenty-two men, each man to pxxt in foxxr shillings. 
The wickets will be pitched by one o’clock. N.B. 
— The Ipswich men are determined to play.’ 

Cock-fighting, if one may jxidge from the num- 
ber of notices given of the fights about to take 
place in all parts of the coimty, was looked upon 
as a most agreeable xecreatioji, as they are made 
more frequent mention of than alnxost any other 
form of amusement.- Under the date May 11, 
1745, we have as follows : ‘There -will be a main 
of cocks shewn at Joseph Tweed’s, at the Spread 
Eagle Inn, in the Butter Market, in Bury St 
Edmunds, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of this 
instant May, being the time of the races, between 
the gentlemen of CambridgesMre and the gentle- 
men of Norfolk, to shew forty-five cocks on each 
side, and to fight foxxr guineas a battle, and twenty 
guineas the odd battle, where there will be a very 
commodious pit, and all gentlemen shall be kindly 
used by their humble servant, Joseph Tweed.’ 

‘Trials of maxxhood’ were also of most frequent 
occurrence, and the Tom Sayers of that day was 
one Ellis Goddard, a farmer of Mellis, in Suffolk, 
One of his advertisements, under date July 26, runs 
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,s follows ; f Notice is hereby given, that on Monday 


the 28tli of this July instant, again, will be a severe 
trial of manhood, between Ellis Goddard and Mr J ohn 


trial of manhood, 

Slack, the Norfolk champion, for ten pounds each, 
at the Castle in Buckenham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, at which time and place I doubt not but to 
shew the spectator's that this “ Norfolk Hero ” (as he 
terms himself) is not invincible. However, it is 
resolved to be the determinate battle between iny 
antagonist and myself. Ellis Goddabd.’ 

Advertisements of a similar character appear in 
numerous new'spapers till towards the end of last 
century; but even within our own recollection, 
prize-fights -were reckoned fashionable amuse- 
ments. 

The advertisements of horse-races are too much 
like those of our own day to require introducing 
here, but this one of a foot-race may be worth 
mentioning: ‘On Thursday the 1st of May next, 
1746, at Blahmliam Glmqxmr, a hat and wig of half a 
guinea each will be run' for by men, to run twice 
round the course to a heat, the best of three heats 
to run fair, and no less than five to start. Half 
a guinea to be given free, to enter their names at 
eleven o’clock, and to start at three ; any person 
to pay double entrance at the post,’ 

Theatrical entertainments must also bo passed 


over, as they would greatly increase the length of 
this article if mention were made of even a few of 


them. The inhabitants of Suffolk and the adjacent 
counties were evidently great admirers of histrionic 
performances. The following advertisement (Sep- 
tem'ber 28, 1746) of the time when Sadler’s Wells 
was in'the height of its fame, is an interesting one : 
‘ By Eayner’s Company from Sadler’s Wells, at 
the great Musical Booth, opposite the Post-office, 
on Angel Hill, dining the time of Bury Fair, will 
be performed the usual diversions of Sadler’s 
Wells, consisting of rope-dancing, tumbling, 
postures, singing, balancing, and variety of stage- 
dancing, both serious and comic; particularly a 
wooden-shoe dance by Mr and Miss Rayner ; also 
a new tambourine dance by the celebrated Miss 
Rayner, who, for truth and height of dancing, is 


allowed by all to be the greatest performer extant ; 
’ ide 


to conclude with several pieces in grotesque char- 
acters, called Harlequin’s Masquerade, or tlie DouUe 
Intrigue. And the said Rayner hopes that gentle- 
men and ladies will honour him with their good 
company, and doubts not of giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Boxes, 2s.; pit, Is.; gallery, 6d. To begin 
every day at two o’clock, and end at nine. N.B . — 
There will be new diversions every day.’ 

Concerts -were of njost frequent occurrence. We 
copy the following advertisement of one of 
them, under date . December 27, 1746: ‘For 
the Benefit of Signor Pizzolata, ivho had the 
honour to TOrform the first-violin at York, in the 
Assembly^ Rooms, during the years 1743, 1744 ; 
and coming from Dublin to take care of his 
daughter, whom he had left there, had the mis- 
fortune to be taken by a French privateer, called 
MirapoM, and was stripped of all his effects, and 
remains quite destitute of subsistence. Therefore, 
begs that ladies and gentlemen will, through charity, 
favour him with their company at the grand con- 
cert-hall of vocal and instrumental music, Ipswich, 
on January 6th. Tlie first-violin 'by Signor P. 
assisted by all the hands in Ipswich, with several 
solos,’ &c. 

Very few' books are mentioned in the old papers, 


but the following are amongst the scanty supply 
of literature : ‘This day is published, July 12, 1746, 
A pretty little Pocket-book, intended for the instruc- 
tion of little Master Tommy and pretty Miss Polly ; 
with two letters from Jack the Giant-killer ; as also a 
ball and pin-cusbion, the use of w'hicli will infal- 
libly make Tommy a good boy, and Polly a good 
girl. Price sixpence.’ 

In the whole foiu- years, tliere were only two or 
three advertisements for domestic servants, although 
in almost every paper mention is made of servants 
absconding from the service of their masters. 

The insertion of advertisements apologising for all 
kinds of slanderous accusations was most general ; 
one of them runs as follows (October 26, 1745) : 
‘Whereas, about the second day of October last, 
I did, by misunderstanding what they said, falsely 
assert that Mr Thomas Gorsuch and Mr John 
Fearchild, both of Stoke Ferry, in Norfolk, drank 
the Pretender’s health : I do, in this publick man- 
ner, clear the said Messrs Gorsuch and Fearchild 
from such a calumny, and I do declare it was the 
offect of liquor, in which I was at the same time 
deeply concerned, and I verily believe tiiore are 
no persons better affected to the present hap])y 
government, and to His Sacred Majesty King 
George II. than they are. John Woetley, of 
Eastmore.’ 

One more quotation from this most curious 
collection must bring it to a close ; it is from 
the Journal of December 17, 1748: ‘Whereas, a 
mad bull of a sandy colour, clumsy made, wall- 
eyed, full chop’d, and of fierce appearance, has for 
some time infested the grounds of a farmer near 
Bishop’s Stortford. in Hertfordshire, and freciuentlv 


Bishop’s Stortford, in Hertfordshire, and frequently 
runs roaring anerfoaming about the said town, to 
the great terror of children and weak-minded people, 
this is therefore to advise all such to avoid the said 
beast, or, if he unavoidably falls in their way, not 
to.be terrified or dismayed, for, on being opposed 
with the least appearance of resolution, the dastardly 
animal will, with hideous bellowing, turn tail. Tlie 
said farmer also hereby gives notice that he will 
give all reasonable encouragement to such as will 
promise him bull-dogs of the pure English breed, 
capable of baiting and driving him out of these 
parts, as he has been out of the counties of Essex 


parts, as he has been out of the counties of Essex 
and Kent.’ 

If the weak-minded persons and children of the 
middle of the last century were likely, on receiving 
this advice, to oppose this running, roaring, and 
foaming mad bull, w'ith resolution, and by their 
disiffay of heroic courage cause him to turn tail, 
W'hat emergency must not the strong-minded have 
been equal to ! It is very doubtful w'liether many 
members of the society which advocates women’s 
suffrage, although that is supposed to embrace the 
most strong-minded of the sex, ivoiild, in 1874, feel 
comfortable in resolutely confronting so nnamiable 
ananimal. 


On Saturday, January 2, 1875, will be co'mnrniced 
in this JoujsNAL, a Novel, entitled 
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of tlie ordinary management of an immense terri- 
tory, the organisation of a body of Volunteers, 
which embraces the whole strength of the county, 
and the maintenance of a splendid hospitality, 
not confined to the Duke’s palatial residence at 
Dunrobin, but carried on at Stafibrd House, Tren- 
tham, and LiUeshall, where industrial works of 
scarcely less magnitude than those in Sutherland, 
have His Grace’s constant attention and supervision. 
That supervision is not a fiction : early and late 
His Grace is on the move : as other people order 
their carriage round at a certain hour, the Duke 
bespeaks his private engine at the Dunrobin sta- 
tion, and he likes to drive it himself. 

Improvements in Sutherland are not all of ' 
recent date. Much had already been done by the 
late Duke and his predecessor. Roads were made ; 
farms adjusted and let on lease ; good dwelling- 
houses and farm-steadings had been erected where 
required ; the old castle of Dunrobin, the family 
seat for many centuries, had been converted into 
a palace worthy of royalty ; and the county was 
in a settled, prosperous, and easy-going condition, 
but cut off from the world, inasmuch as it lacked 
railway communication. This desideratum has 
now been supplied. A line of the ordinary four 
feet eight and a half inch gauge penetrates the 
county, and communicates with the two principal 
towns of Caithness, so that garriages can he sent 
literally from the Pentland Firth to the British 
Channel without interruption. The construction 
of part of the line— Golspie to Helmsdale' — was 
undertaken in a great measure for the relief of the 
people of Sutherland, who had had two or three 
l>ad fishing seasons, and were in distress. Without 
waiting for an act of parliament, or calling for 
contracts, the Duke broke ground at Golspie for a 
continuation of the Highland Railway, and at once 
offered employment to the people of the district. 
He was his own contractor, bought his own ballast- 
trucks, the timber for the sleepers came from his 
own estate, was sawn at his own saw-mills, and 
the stone for the bridges came from his own 
quarries. The men were paid by weekly wages ; 
and when the work was done, and seventeen miles 


DUKE OF SUTHERLAND’S 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

A LARGE portion of the energy and enterprise that 
distinguished his illustrious relative, the great 
Duke of Bridgewater, seems to have been in- 
herited by the present Duke of Sutherland. 
During the thirteen years that have elapsed 
since he acquired possession of the property, the 
county of Sutherland has been well-nigh revolu- 
tionised, and a great many works are in progress 
which may have a most important effect upon the 
future well-being of the people, W e may enumer- 
ate some of the works in which the Duke has in 
late years engaged : Railways in the Highlands at a 
cost of upwards of three hundred thousand pounds. 
Opening lime-quarries, and building lime-kilns at 
Lairg and Erribol. Placing a steam-barge on Loch 
Shin for goods-traffic. Reopening and working coal- 
mines at Brora. Erecting a large brick- work and 
manufactory of tiles, draining-pipes, fire-bricks, &c. 
Reclamation of laud on a very large scale at various 
places, especially at Lairg, by means of steam-ploughs 
of novel construction and remarkable power. In- 
troducing road-locomotives and portable thrashing- 
machines. Providing steam-ploughs for hire. Lay- 
ing oyster-beds. Breeding salmon on a large scale, 
and trying the effect of introducing the breed of 
such rivers as the Tweed, the Tay, and the Thurso, 
into the small rivers of Sutherland. Gas-making 
from peat : and testing the value of peat as fuel 
for domestic purposes, for engines, lime-burning, , 
&c. Experiments for improving the qxiality and : 
durability of bome-growm timber. Trying the 
effects of pure-water irrigatioxi on lawn and moun- 
tain grasses. Extensive planting. Division of shoot- ! 
ings and building lodges, with view to increasing 
the number of resident shooting tenants. Erec- 
tion of saw-mills axid steain-carpentiy works cap- 
able of turning out every kind of w'ood-work 
necessary for building houses, &c. ■ Workshops for 
repiiiring steam-ploughs and machinery of every 
kind. 

All this, it must be remembered, is irrespective 
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of railway constructed on this principle, the Duke 
had the ktisfaction of knowing that he had not 
only helped the people at a pinch, but had made 
the very cheapest railway that has yet been 
opened in the kingdom. To complete the notice 
of this peculiar piece of work, the government 
inspector said it was as good a railway as could he 
constructed ; and when the Duke opened it for 
traffic, he drove the engine himself, and on the 
foot-plate with him were the Prince and Princess 
Christian, and the Duchess of Sutherland. 

As far as Helmsdale, the construction of the line 
was easy. Between the mountains and the sea lies 
a belt of flat land, for the most part of sharp good 
soil, that hears fine crops of barley and potatoes, 
and yields as excellent early grass as any in the 
north. This is the only part of the county in 
which there is any population to speak of, and the 
railw'ay thereafter passes through a tract of land 
such as it is hard to associate with the idea of 
traveUiug iu the Highlands of Scotland. There 
are miles and miles of the most dreary moorland, 
as flat as the palm of the hand ; not a tree or a 
hush is to he seen, not even tlxe fragrant hog- 
myrtle ; but there are multitudes of sliallow lakes, 
which hold splendid trout and give good angling. 
Peaty water and good fish seem incompatible, but 
may be reconciled by the fact, that where the 
railway here and there cuts deeper than the growth 
I of peat, the soil on which it rests appears to be of 
a marly clay, and where there is plenty of maxi in 
water, the fish generally are pink like ' salmon. 
The termini at Wick and Thurso are both places 
of interest in their way— the former, the great 
centre of the horring- fishing ; and the latter, a well- 
built, gentee], county capital, at the mouth of one 
of the finest salmon rivers in the world, and 
' within easy reach of firm yellow sands by the sea- 
shore, such as are in themselves an inducement to 
sea-bathing. In the Highland Eailway, the Duke 
holds L.100, 000 of stock: the line from Bonar 
Bridge to Golspie cost him L. 11 6,000 ; from 
Golspie to Helmsdale, L.60,000 ; and his contribu- 
tion to the Sutherland and Caithness Eailway was 
L.60,000: in all, L.301,000. The Highland Kail- 
way system now extends to 410 miles. 

If peat is ever to he converted into an article of 
commercial value, the vast deposits around Eorsi- 
nard — one of the stations on the Sutherland and 
Caithness line— should count for much. Not only 
is the extent enormous, but the quality is good— 
for peat, it seems, differs almost as much as soil in 
its capacity for growth, and its usefulness as fuel. 
It grows like a sponge in some places, so loose, 
we^ and porous as to be almost worthless ; at 
Forsinard, and generally on the confines of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, it is of close, firm texture, 
very black in, colour, and taking a long time to 
grow. Many expensive experiments have been 
made to utilise this abundant growth, hut there 
has always been some hitch. Sir James Matheson 
made splendid paraffine caudles from it, hut it was 
no sooner at the paying-point than some invention 
was made by which tlie Lews candles were under- 
sold in the market;- a large manufactory has 
sprung up at Arisaig, in the west Highlands, but 
its success has yet to be tried. The Duke of 
Sutlierland has experimented upon peat in a 
hundred ways ; he tried to work it up with saw- 
dust and coal-tar into fuel for engines^ mixed it 
with coal-dust, the debris of the collieries, and 


compressed the compound into the shape of 
bricks. He took common peats from the moor, 
and, by an ingenious process, forced boiling 
pitch into every pore of the mould, so that it 
must burn. And so it did. All the experiments 
suited very well, they were quite successful ; hut 
they could not supersede materials iu common 
use. His Grace is now engaged in one move 
experiment Near Forsinard, iu the heart of the 
peat-moss, he has constructed machineiy for con- 
verting peat into carbon. The process is inexpen- 
sive, and is perfectly successful. The consistency 
of the carbon, its great value for _ manufacturing 
purposes, and for the production of gas, cannot be 
gainsaid, and it costs only about 16s. per ton ; 
but, unfortunately, it costs L,2, 10s. per ton to 
cany it to places where it would be useful. 

The completion of the raihvay to Helmsdale, 
and the high price to which coal was rising 
shortly after that event, directed attention to a 
coal-field which was well known to exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the village of Brora. 
The seam crops out upon the sea-shore, and after 
a heavy north-easterly gale, the fisher-people 
used to gather hasketsful of coal at low-tide for 
use at home. About seventy years ago, a shaft 
was sunk ; the mineral was easily found, but the 
quality was inferior, and good coal was then cheap. 
For local consumption, it had to compete with 
that same peat of which we have been speaking, 
which was really valuable when labour was at a 
discount. After much expense had been incurred, 
the mine fell into the hands of an insolvent con- 
tractor, who fled from the country. It was aban- 
doned ; and operations for emptying the shaft of 
the accumulated rain-water of forty years were only 
begun late in 1872. The mine is'now in working- 
order ; it is by no means an extensive one, and 
the product is only twenty-five tons to thirty tons 
a day ; but as many as fifty tons have been raised 
in a day ; and the supply could be increased if 
the demand were greater. It is good serviceable 
fuel, and the quality is steadily improving, the 
further the mine is worked. Some bituminous 
shale has been discovered, and is now used at the 
gas-works at Thurso. From two hundred and 
fifty tons to three hundred tons of coal per month 
are consumed by the Duke at his various works 
throughout the county, and at Duurobiu, where 
it is in daily use. Tramways lead from the mouth 
of the pit to the Brora Eailway Station, and to the 
harbour, which is capable of accommodating vessels 
of light draught. 

At Brora, has been discovered a magnificent bank 
of brick-clay, and on the shore an endless supply 
of excellent fire-clay. Both these kinds of clay 
have been utilised. A very perfect brick-work is 
now in operation. All that is competent: to the 
material is here turned out, apparently of the best 
quality and make, under the superintendence of 
skilled workmen from England. The shedding 
covers a fifth of an acre, and can protect a hundred 
thousand bricks ; about seven thousand a day can 
be turned out easily ; but tile-pipes, chimney-cans, 
roofing-tiles, wall-coping, &:c., which are compara- 
tively more in demand than the bricks themselves, 
take more time for production. The fi re-clay manu- 
lacture is of importance in the Highlands, as there 
is no other work of the kind ; and Brora manu- 
factured goods have proved in analysis very nearly 
equal to those of Stourbridge. So many works are 
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against a bonWer or a big root in the ground. ^ To 
remedy this, side-wheels were put on, which lifted 
the idough over impediments, and men came behind 
with pick-axes to remove the difficulty. This was 
unsatisfactory, for much time was lost. It was the 
Duke himself who suogested a remedy— namely, the 
attachment of a trailing hook following the plough, 
and penetrating anuch deeper into the soil. This 
great hook grapples with stones that it would give 
immense trouble to hand-labour to loosen from 
the earth, and turn up on the surface. When even 
this cannot dispossess the obstruction, a cast of 
strong chain is thrown round it, and attached to 
the pulling- wire. It must then yield, whatever 
may he its weight, if the strain be such as the 
steel wire can bear. But the trail-hook does 
much more than pull out stones and roots in the 
work of reclamation ; it thoroughly disturbs, with- 
out displacing, a considerable depth of subsoil, 
while the plough proper only turns over the good 
earth, and when the seed is sown, it finds loose soil 
below, from which to derive air and sustenance. 
Another important invention was made on the 
field, by, we believe, Mr Henry Wright, the Duke’s 
private Secretary. All along, great difficulty had 
been experienced in steering the plough straight. 
Mr Wright suggested a revolving disc, by means of 
which it could be guided as one guides a bicycle, 
with two very clear advantages: the disc would 
out through the turf like a knife in front of the 
coulter of the plough ; and where an obstacle 
occurred which was too much for either the disc 
or the plough, it would rise up, and pass over it, 
helping the plough at the same time to do 
so likewise, and leave the difficulty to be dealt 
with by the trail-hook. When the field has been 
thoroughly ploughed from end to end, the 
engines are applied to the task of clearing it of 
stones. This is also done by means of tlie two 
coils of steel rope. Instead of the plough, a cradle 
is attached, capable of holding four or five tons of 
stones. When it is filled, one engine drags it to 
the end of the field, and with it the wire-rope of 
the other engine, which then begins to pull, and, 
tilting the cradle, drags it back, to where a fresh 
load of stones has been accninnlated. Many other 
ingenious contrivances have been applied here to 
the saving of labour. About two hundred and 
fifty men are employed, at wages of Ss, fid. to 
3s, 2d, a day ; many skilled artisans receiving 
much more. At the coal-fields, most of the work- 
men are natives of the district, and obtain higher 
wages than have ever been paid in Sutherland. 

It will be seen frGiu these few notes how large 
a field of usefulness the Duke of Sutherland has 
opened for himself], and wha't great change.^ the 
county is undergoing. It is often a question, 
whether it is well for the pation that vast fortunes 
should be vested in the hands of individuals ; but 
without enormous means, it AVould be impo.ssil)le 
for the Duke of Sutherland to embark in works of 
improvement such as we have described, without 
embarrassing his estate, and possibly cutting off 
the means of usefulness of his successors. Whether 
they all yield a profitable return, is happily not a 
matter of serious concern to His Grace ; hut in the 
meantime, he has the satisfaction of creating new 
industries in Sutherland, familiarity with which 
must influence the fortunes of hundreds of his 
people. He increases the resources of the county 
in many ways, gives wholesome employment to 


numerous workmen and their families, and all 
this by using the means placed by Providence in 
his hands for purposes which also serve to in- 
dulge his own hearty love of doing good. There 
is apparently good cause for repeating the words of 
an old traveller : ‘ May that family continue and 
prosper ! ’ was the pious wish of Pennant, speaking 
of the Earls of Sutherland, when he narrated his 
famous Tour in the Highlands, just a hundred 
years ago. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. — Mary’s resolution. 

When Miss Cairnes came down on the following 
morning, she found a letter from Mrs Westland 
among those which awaited lier. She opened it 
without interest or misgiving, her mind entirely 
absorbed in the occurrences of the previous night ; 
and she read, hardly understanding them at first, 
the following lines : 

It is impossible for me to address you ivith any 
of the customary forms of politeness or alfection. 
You have taken an unfair advantage of the posi- 
tion in which my unfortunate circumstances have 
Xflaced me, to enable my son to violate, with your 
connivance, all the principles I have ever striven, 
to inculcate in him. Your careful concealment 
from me of the extraordinary step you have taken 
in bringing into your house the daughter of a 
common station-master, and of a former dependent 
of your own, and treating her as an equal, proves 
that you knew it vvas one which society would 
condemn. I am not, however, surprised at that ; 
you have accustomed me to see you despise the 
opinions of society, and yon are never communica- 
tive towards me. But the fact which you con- 
cealed from me has reached me through the 
metlium of my maid’s correspondence with your 
maid ; with the dreadful addition, that Cyril, having 
mot this young pensoii — who is probably as design- 
ing as she must be vulgar — at Bromley Park, and 
accompanied you and her to the Tors, is quite 
openly paying her attentions, which she is receiving \ 
in your presence, and w'ith your encouragement. 

I never was so shocked in my life as by this intelli- 
gence, I should have written to Cyril by this post, 
and put his conduct before him in its true light, 
but that I had more consideration for you than you 
have had for me, and hesitated to point out to him 
how far, by ever permitting him to meet a person of 
this kind in your company, you have departed from 
proprietj'- and self-respect. Conceive my feelings 
when I discovered that your servants actualiy 
think it likely ‘ there will soon be a wedding at the 
Tors,’ and that ‘ Miss Cairnes had done finely for 
her young friend and Mr Cyril.’ Of course, you 
are prepared by the foregoing for the request, 
indeed, I am entitled to say tlie_ demand, -wliicli I 
am about to make — that you will undo as far as 
jxjssible the mischief which your violation of the 
'decent and proper laws of society has done, by at 
once dismissing this young person. I have, un- 
happily, no power to control Cyril’s movements, 
and cannot, therefore, snatch him'^from the danger ; 
but I can, and do, require you to remove from him 
the temptation for which you are accountable. I 
am really too much agitated to write more at 
present ; but I expect to hear from you that my 
just demand has been complied with*; and 1 don’t 
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think, however far you may carry your own eccen- 
tric views, you will extend them to encouraging my 
son in setting his mother at defiance, and in taking 
a step which those only who know the world— of 
, -which yon have cliosen to remain ignorant — can 
! estimate the ruinous nature. C. Westland. 

Anne Cairnes was reading the last words of her 
aunt’s astounding letter, when Mary came into the 
room, and advanced to her with her usual morning 
greeting and kiss. Mary noted the flush of anger 
on Anne’s cheek as plainly as Anne saw Mary’s 
pale luce and dimmed eyes ; hut there was a 
servant in the room, and not a word -was said, 
beyond the ordinary phrases which accompanied 
tlieir several attempts at eating their breakfast, 
until they were alone. Then Anne took Mary to 
her morning-room, and bade her tell her what was 
grieving her. The letter she had read with such 
profouiid disgust had helped Aime’s perceptions, 
and she waited for the girl’s explanation with a 
heavy heart. Mary made a convulsive elTort to 
speak ; no words came. 

Anne laid her hand on Mary’s arm, and said 
very quietly; ‘It is something about Gyril. 
Cyril loves you, and he told you so last night’ 

‘ Oh, Miss Cairnes, how — how did you know it ? ’ 
cried the girlj gliding suddenly from her seat, and 
kneeling beside Anne, with her face hidden in her 
hands. 

Anne drew her close to her with one arm, and 
answered : ‘Never mind that Tell me, my child, 
what you told hivi. Tell me what you said to him, 
that sent him off, not like a happy lover, but 
wildly, like a man who has had a blow. Tell mo 
what you said to Cyril, when he asked you if you 
loved him.’ 

‘I told him — I told him that I did. But oh, 
Miss Cairnes’ — here Mary took her hands away 
from lier face, and met Anne’s gaze steadily— -‘1 
told him I had not known it until then, until a 
lew minutes before he asked me the question. I 
told him I could never, never cease to love Mm 
— and that is true indeed, I hope you will not 
blame me too much for it, but I must love Min all 
my life— though I shall never see Mm any more, 


fer- 


‘What do you mean, ]Mary ? Why should you 
never see Mm more ? ’ 

‘Because it will he better for him ; because he 
will leave off thinking of me, and fretting aboj.it 
me sooner, if there is no chance, no danger of our 
meeting ever again. But I did not tell Mm this ; I 
kept tiiis to tell to you, when I should be able, and 
could ask you to help me. I only said to him that 
I never could be bis wife ; and tbeu he grew very 
angry with me, and said I liad tempted and trifled 
with him, to make Mm wretched, and his life 
worthless to him. It was only a few minutes, but 
it seemed like years ; and I don’t know where I got 
the w'ords, and the strength to say them.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Anue, raising 
Mary from her knees. ‘ Sit here beside me j calm 
yourself, and let me knoiv yoqr meaning. Is it 
that Cyril has asked you to become bis wife, and 
you, acknowledging that you love him, have re- 
fused Mm 1’ 

‘ That is my meaning, I have refused him.’ 

‘ In Heaven’s name, why 1 ’ 

‘For yonr sake, for that of my dead mother, 
and of my duty I Ch, Miss Cairnes, I am only 
a girl, and I know very little, but I do know 


what I owe to you ; I do know what Mr West- 
land is to you, and what his place in the world 
is. Miss Thorpe taught me how these things 
were, and how I must regard myself with respect 
to every one but you. To you, I could be what 
you chose to make me, but to every one else 
I am what I seem ; only a poor girl, the child of 
humble parents, Giving everything to your bounty ; 
never by any possibility to be your equal. I knew 
it all, but I did not know how soon I might need 
to apply the knowledge ; and there was no one, 
there was nothing to remind me of it here, but 
my^ own heart. But when he said those words to 
me’ last night, I knew the time had come, and 
that it was over. Not over, that I should still 
owe everything to you ; but over, that I should 
not remember'’ the truth about myscdf. And so, 
and so’ — here Mary’s moinentaiy calmness for- 
sook her, and she wrung her hands wildly — ‘ I 
said good-bye to him last night ; and you must 
help me to make it good-bye in earnest’ 

(‘And this is the girl his mother pronounces, 
without seeing her, to be doubtless as designing as 
sbe is vulgar’ — this thought came to Anne, amid 
a multitude of other thoiiglits, as she listened.) 

‘ Then it was for his sake, and mine, that you 
refused Cyril? There was no motive for it, but 
your sense of duty to him and to me ; no doubt 
about your own feelings ? You are quite sure 
that you would like to be his wife, Mary, that you 
love him well enough to give all your life to him V 

‘I am quite sure,’ replied Mary, in a slow, low 
voice, ‘ that I love him ivell enough to do wliut I 
have done, for his sake, and yours. Please, don’t 
say any more to me about that.’ 

She spoke with clearness and decision that 
might have become a woman twice her age. ^ 
Anne wondered at the strength of character she | 
had never befoi'e detected, because she had never 
looked for it. She had taken Mary’s submission 
for general gentleness hitherto ; here she was 
shewing all those qualities which are supposed to 
he peculiar to the ‘ thoroiighbred,’ by shallow 
thinkers, from whom we accept definitions that 
are frequently merely jargon. 

‘ Very well, I won’t. Now tell me, my dear, 
what it is you wish me to do. Suppose I accept 
all you hWe said, and what you have done; 
supjiose I tell you, fully acknowledging my own 
want of foresight and of observation ’ (how keenly 
Anne felt, as she spoke, that she had been absorbed 
in her own feelings, while this drama of young 
love was being acted before her unheeding eyes), 

‘ that no such probability as an attachment spring- 
ing up between you (jnd Cyril ever occurred to me, 
■when I took you home ; that, according to the 
judgment of the ivorld, Cyril would be imprudent 
to marry you, and that you have behaved very 
well, fully done your duty by refusing him, anil 
resolving to part with liim — what do you wish me 
to do?’ 

‘ I wish you to send me away.’ 

‘Only to avoid Aim, Mary? It is his place to 
avoid you ; he is only to remain another iveek 
here, you know, at all events. I had better send 
him away, I think.’ 

‘No,’ replied Mary, with the same decision of 
tone ; ‘ I don’t mean this lor a few days only. I 
mean that you must send me away, to lead my o-wu 
life, the life my mother destined, and you have 
fitted me for. This is a false position, mid I see 
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now that all your generoiis kindness cannot make 
it a true one. He must not find the remembrance 
of me between him and his home ; and I must not 


live whei ’0 everything and every person must he 
associated with him. Dearest and best of friends,’ 


she pleaded, as if she were the w'oman of mature 
judgment, and Anne the girl, ‘let us he in earnest. 
There is only one way of keeping myself from a 
itseless, pining life : it is by going back to my 
own sphere, and to ray appointed work. Let me 
go— let me go at once, without the delay of a day, 
and let him stay here, in his proper place. Send 
me to Miss Thoipe, until I can begin my destined 
life ; and never let Mm know where I am. He is 
as angry as he is sorry even now ; and if you will 
do what I ask you, he will he more angry still’ 

‘ I wonder whether he has said anything to Sir 
David?’ muttejed Anne with unconscious irrele- 
vance. 

‘ If he has,’ Mary answered her unintentional 
ntterance, ‘ Sir David Mervyn will have told him 
that such a tiling coxdd never be. What would he 
think of a friend of his marrying beneath him ? 
What would he think of me, if I could have so far 
forgotten myself as to believe for a moment that it 
could be ?’ 

‘Do you think so very highly of Sir David, 
Mary 1 *Do you prize his good opinion very much V 

‘ indeed, I do. I have no know! edge from which 
to draw comparisons, hut Sir David seems to me to 
be the truest and noblest gentleman in the world.’ 

‘Then, you would be satisfied to act by his 
advice, if, as I feel sure is the case, he is acquainted 
with what has occurred. You would let me 
■consult him, before we decide on anything ? ’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ answered Mary, hut with evident 
■surprise. 

‘ My dear,’ said Anne, ‘ you have observed that 
I have said nothing about my own view of the 
matter. And now I am going to tell you why : 
it is because I am much to blame for what has 
happened ; it is because I have not been quite 
true to my trust. I ought to have seen, perhaps 
I ought to have foreseen this, hut I did not either 
.see or foresee it. Now that I know it, and that 
you have acted as you have done, you have cut 
me to the heart, my child, with the conviction 
that where I hoped to secure your happiness, I 
have perhaps brought a great misfortune on you 
— the misfortune of a hopeless love. I suppose life 
has no greater.’ 

‘0 yes j I think it has,’ said Mary quickly : 
‘ an nnretumed love must be worse ,* I shall 
remember always that he loved me.’ 

Anne continued, speaking low, and with a very 

I ale face ; ‘ If I cotild give yoTi to Cyril as his wife, 
would do so, with all my heart, and the convic- 
tion that I had given him a precious and blessed 

S ' ft.’ Mary started, and reddened. ‘But I am not 
.e person to be consulted ; and I am not blame- 
less towards Cyril’s mother. Take all the comfort 
which my assurance can give you, and do not 
make up your mind that you are never to he 
Cyril’s wife.’ 

‘ It is impossible, it is impossible tliat you’ 

‘ It is quite possible, and quite true. 1 tbink my 
cousin Cyril could make no happier marriage, and 
I have a right to an opinion, having known you 
two-thirds of your life. I don’t say tMs can be, 


Mary; I don’t tell you to feel confident; I only say 
don’t despair ; and remember this— if anything had 


been wanting to my love and esteem for you, your 
conduct to-day would have supplied it.’ 

Mary listened to her in trembling bewilderment. 

Anne continued : ‘ Now, will you be very reason- 
able, and very good 1 Will yon leave me by my- 
self, and go away — to occupy yourself, mind, not to 
mope? I expect to see Sir David to-day — if he 
knows about this, he will probably come here early 
— and I -want to put my tb oughts well in order 
before I consult him. Will you go tliis very 
minute, Mary, and xvithont saying a word more ? ’ 

Mary rose ; but before she could, speak, a servant 
came into the room with a message for Anne. Sir 
David Mervyn was without, and wished to know 
whether Miss Cairnes could receive him. Anne 
answered in the affirmative, and said to Mary, 
as the footman left the room : ‘Go through the 
drawing-room ; you will not be seen. Stay one 
moment ! Where is the picture jmu put in your 
trunk for me at Bromley ? ’ 

‘In my room.’ 

‘ Put it in the drawing-room ; I may want it.’ 

They spoke hurriedly. Mary passed through 
the folding-doors ; and a moment later, Sir David 
Mervyn was shaking hands with Anne, whose 
first glance at him satisfied her that he knew what 
had occiuTed. 

‘ Where is Cyril ? ’ inquired Anne. 

‘ Gone to Diimfrie.s, at my special request. I 
promised to come here and speak to you, irrovided 
he would keep out of the way until I had done 
so. This is a serious matter ; and I feel that I am 
rather to blame in it, for I saw what was coming, 
some days ago, and I ought to have spoken to you ; 
but it never occurred to me that you did not 
notice it.’ 

‘ I did not, however ; indeed, I did not.’ 

‘What could, you have been thinking about! 
Cyril was infatuated from the first. — I beg your 
pardon.’ Anne’s sudden intense blush could not 
be passed over unnoticed, ‘ I did not mean that as a 
reproach. Now, the question is, what is to be 
done ? Cyril declares positively that nothing shall 
induce him to give Mary up ; not her own refusal, 
repeated a hundredfold, because he knows she loves 
him, and has refused him only on grounds wliich 
he will not admit ; her inferiority of birth and 
position. As for fortune, Cyril says there can be 
no question of that ; he has nothing that yon have 
not given him ; she has nothing that you have not 
given her ; they are perfectly equal in that respect. 
‘‘ We are both Anne’s pensioners,” was his way of 
putting it.’ 

‘ Absurd hoy ! ’ said Anne, trying to smile. 

‘ Not so absurd either, for it’s true enough. He 
is very desperately determined on making Mary 
change her mind ; and — I don’t think he entertains 
much apprehension about your behaviour in the 
matter — he actually sent me to see you in the first 
place, and to see Mary in the second’ 

‘Yon I Do I understand you ? Do I interpret 
your tone rightly ? Sir David, is it pos,sible that 
you would approve of this ? ’ 

‘ That I woul(P approve of Cyril’s marrying 
such a girl as Mary, so beautiful, and so noble 
as her conduct — for he told me all — proves her to 
be — a girl whom you have thought worthy of a 
place in your home and heart ! Of course, it is 
possible. If Cyril be happy enough to win her, 
I shall think him a very fortunate man. Has she 
not admitted that she loves him ! ’ He rose, and 
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walked about tke room, aud spoke with earnest- 
ness which held Anne spell-bound. * Is there any- 
thing in the world against her except a humble ' 
origin ? Is she to be made wretched because of | 
that, wretched as she must be, if parted from the ; 
man she loves ; and is he to have his life per- ; 
verted, embittered, perhaps ruined, out of defer- 
ence to a chimera ? I tell you, Anne,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I should despise Cyril if he could be 
influenced by sucb arguments as might be used 
against his marrying Maiy, as much as I honotir 
the girl for those she used to explain her refusal. 
You know what they were V 

Anne was almost confounded by his earnestness 
in pleading Cyril’s cause. He was ]>leading it with 
a keen remembrance of his own love, and his own 
mairiage ‘ beneath him,’ She answered : ‘ The 
poor child told me. They are briefly — his mother 
find myself. As for me, you have judged me 
rightly.” As for his mother, this will shew you 
what lie has to fear, and expect from her.’ 

She handed him Mrs Westland’s letter. He 
read it, and flung it down impatiently. ‘ Disgust- 
ing !’ he said. ‘ Worse even than I should have 
expected from her. The pride, the worldliness, 
and the inhumanity of that old woman are intoler- 
able ; and here, ridiculous ! But they offer a for- 
midable obstacle, for, as she says, it would not do 
to encourage Cyril to set his mother at defiance.’ 
Here he paused, and a short silence ensued. He 
crossed the room, and seated himself by the side of 
Anne’s writing-table, 

‘ Excuse the question,’ he said ; ‘ but has Mrs 
Westland any right to be so peremptory on this 
matter of birth She is your mother’s sister. 
Your mother had no nonsense of this kind about 
her ? ’ 

‘ My mother and my father were both of obscure 
birth, as you know/ replied Anne, * and not in the 
least ashamed of it. My aunt is very proud^of her 
husband’s family; but I suppose her chief objection 
to Mary is her position, which she represents to 
herself as that of my paid companion, for she pro- 
poses to me to “ dismiss ” lier.’ 

‘That, and the fact, that her mother was a de- 
pendent of yoni's, and Mary herself brought up in 
your alms-houses. After all, we must not judge 
hfrs Westland too harshly ; we nu;st bear in mind 
that she does not know Mary, while she does know 
the circumstances of her birth and rearing.’ 

‘Sir David,’ said Anne, unlocking a drawer of 
the table on her right liand as she spoke, ‘the 
circumstances of Mary’s birth are not what they 
are supposed to be by berself, and by every one 
except me ; for few people knew the truth at the 
time, and those who remain of that few, if any, 
have probably forgotten it,’ 

‘ What do you mean 1 ’ 

‘ I mean/ she answered, taking from the drawer 
a few sheets of paper, closely written over, and 
pinned together-— the same memoranda she had 
read in the green Jircade at Bromley Park, ‘ that I 
am about to confide a stor;;^ to you, and to ask 
your advice. It may, or may not, have some con- 
nection with the story of the likeness I mentioned 
to you last night. If it have any such connection, 
you may possibly lielp me to trace it ; if it have 
not, we shall be in no deeper darkness than before. 
May I confide the facts to you? Will you give 
me your advice ? ’ 

‘Assuredly/ said Sir David : ‘ I will listen to the 


facts, and give you the best advice I can. From ; 
whom did you hear the story ? ’ ? 

‘From Mrs Allen. She told it to me, on the 
last night of her life. Her mind was quite calm ; 
her memory was perfectly clear ; and I 'i^'rote the 
details down, when she fell asleep, in the room 
with her, with every one of them fresh in my 
mind. She told me the story in the first person ; 

I wrote it in the third ; that, I am most positively 
certain, is the only difference between the two nar- 
ratives. After a brief statement of the circum- 
stances which have led to my writing them, I find 
my memoranda proceed thus : 

CHAPTER XXXIV,— AXRE’s MEMORANDA, 

“In 1854, Mrs Allen and her husband %vere 
living in a small- bouse close to -^le railway station 
at B , near Manchester. James Allen was sta- 

tion-master at this place, wdiere there was a good : 
deal of responsible duty, on account of its being 
the junction with a branch-line on %vhich there was 
considerable goods-trafiic. James Allen was in 
feeble liealth, and much older than his wife ; he was . 
a man of excellent character. They had been ten 
years married, but had only one child, a girl, who 
was a year old when they came to live at B — 
Mrs Allen w'as a quiet wmman, \vho kept the 
house, and made few acquaintances. She was an 
unusually well-educated woman for her position in. 
life, having been brought np in a gentleman’s 
family, where her mother was housekeeper ; and 
she was skilled in various kinds of needlework ; 
which led to my after-acquaintance with her. In 
the early spring of 1854, the child died, after afew 
days’ illness, and the shock turned the mother’s 
brain for a while. She was for some time in a state 
of insane despondency, and she believes that som» 
of her husband’s friends tried to induce him to place 
her in a madhouse. He would not do this; but 
had her taken care of, during his own absence, by 
a person named Susan Miller, who, I have since 
ascertained, died seven years ago. Mrs Allen had 
been slowly improving during the autumn, and at 
the beginning of winter was well enough to be left 
alone. She formed tbe habit of going to the 
railway station two or three times a day, and gen- 
erally was present at the arrival of the late train 
from London ; after which her husband’s daily 
duties were over, and he would return home with 
her. One night, in November 1854, an accident- 
happened, at a short distance from the station.” — 
It is a curious coincidence/ Anne said, interrupt- 
ing her reading, ‘that I had. a distinct recollection 
of this occurrence, the moment Mrs Allen referred 
to it. I was reciSling the account of this very 
accident, from the Tmes, to yoim hither, when 
your mother startled us by tbe attack of fainting, 
which was the heginntag of that dreadful fever she 
had while you were in the Crimea. So that, 
though it had happened so long before, my 
memory was clear about the circumstances to 
which Mrs Allen referred. 

‘ “ It was a serious accident ; the sufferers were ; 
numerous, but it was especially remarkable as an 
instance of the wonderful preservation of an infant. 
In a compartment of a second-class carriage, which 
was almost knocked to pieces, three passengers 
were found dead. They had evidently been killed 
instantly. One was a man, afterwards recognised 
as a commercial traveller ; the other two were 
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women. The position in which the dead bodies familiar feeling of the baby in lier arms, through 
were found was a point of particular iirterest. the long hours of the night, had been too much for 
They faced each other, on opposite sides of the Mrs Allen, and when they came to fetch her, she 
compartment ; and one, that of a middle-aged was wholly unfit to appear. Her Inrshand attended 
■woman, -vvas upright, with an infant, apparently the inquest, and stated all ho knew — that the child 
about eigliteeu months old, clasped to her bosom, had been in his wife’s charge all the night, and 
The child was dead. The other was that of a that she was ‘ driven off her head again,’ by the 
young woman, decently clad, evidently of the same occurrence ; but that she had no kriowlcdge of the 
class as the middle-aged woman who was at first mother, or of any passenger by the unlucky train, 
suj^posed to he her travelling companion. Her The result of the inquiry was as follows Hie 
dead body was found, the feet downwards towards body of the commercial traveller was identiffcid. 
the carriage-floor, hut the upper portion stretched The body of Susan Gale was identified. The body 
sideways along the seat ; and lying under it was a of the young woman, the_ mother of the two infants, 
living female infant, of apparently the same age as one dead, the other living, of the same sex, ami 
the dead baby on the other side. The living child apparently the same age, therefore presumed to be 
was but slightly injured. She had evidently been twins, was not identified, and -was buried, together 
undressed, and laid on the seat by the mother, with that of the child, after a proper deday. A 
while the other ’^oman opposite took charge of the minute description of the woman, the twin children, 
second baby, for she had on simply a little night- and their respective clothing, ivas circulated all 
gown, and a white silk handkerchief round her through the united Kingdom, without any result, 
neck ; she was also wrapped in a warm woollen There was one other circumstance connected with 
shawl, which was recognised as the property of the the accident, which it is right to record. The 
middle-aged woman who liad been killed, when her inquiries made at the King’s Cross Railway Station 
Imsband identified the body, on the' following in London respecting the passengers by the train 
morning. The name of the middle-aged Avoman who had taken their tickets there, elicited these 
•was Susan Gsde, and her hmshand, a respectable facts concerning the female occupants of tho 
man, for Avhom my father had procured employ- second-class ‘ through ’ carriage. Ko one had 
ment, stated, at the inquest, that she had gone remarked their entry into the station ; they rriight 
up to London two days before, on business with have come in separately, they might have come in 
AHiich he was unacquamted; that she had travelled together. But the guard had seen them on the 
to and from London alone ; that she had no child ; platform side by side, each with an infant in her 
that he had no knowledge whatever of the young arms, had admitted them to the carriage at the 
woman, who had been killed at the same time as same moment, and had heard them exchange a few 
, his poor wife, and that he did not believe she had sentences relative to their respective luggage. He 
any knowledge of her either.” ’ could not say what those sentences were, but he 

Again Anne interrupted her reading. ‘You see,’ could say that the older woman had Avith her a 
she said, |that I had more than one reason for carpet-bag and a neat black box, for a porter 
remembering the circumstances of this railway bx'ought them upon a truck, and put the bag into 
' accident. Susan Gale’s hu.sband Avas a protege of the carriage, at her request. The box he Avheeled 
my dear father’s, and Susan herself Avell knoAvn to aAvay to tho luggage-van. The carpet-bag AV'as 
both Marion and me. You must remember her, found among the ruins of the railway carriage, and 
Sir David ; she Avas J aines Thompson’s sister.’ . identified by Thomas Gale as the property of his 
‘ Of course I remember her perfectly ; my father wife ; and it resulted from this recognition that 
told me about her death, and hoAV it coiiqfficated the guard must have been mistaken about tho 
the distress of my mother’s illness. But that Avas black box. Gale stated that his wife had no such 
a sad time for me in many ways, and I forgot all thing in her possession; she had no intention of 
about poor Susan. Go on, pray.’ making purchases in London, and no money 

‘ “Mrs Allen was at the station at B Avhen beyond that necessary for her travelling expenses ; 

the dead and the injured were carried in from the the black box Avas therefore clearly the property of 
blocked-up line, and she rendered all the assistance the woman Avho had been killed. On examination 
-she could to her husband and the ofher officials, of the battered luggage-A’-an, no box ansAvering to 
In the confusion, tjiey put the living infant into the descrqxtion Avas to be found, and it became 
her arms, and her first care was to feed and warm evident that several robberies had been perpetrated 
it, and see to its hurtif. They were very trifling ; during the confusion. All trace of the identity of 
but one of them was a cut on the neck, which had the young mother Avas lost, and the survivor of the 
stained the handkerchief with blood. She removed presumed twin-children remained in the woik- 
the handkerehiet^ and Avith it a piece of narrow house nursery ; after a certain nuixiber of advertise- 
libbon on AAffiich a little silk bag hung over the ments had been inserted in the papers, to Avhich no 
baby’s breast. She put the two objects, as she answer was received.” ’ 

thought, into her pocket, and gave her Avhole Again Anne interrupted her reading. ‘I can 
attention to the child. There was a fire in the remember,’ she said, ‘to have read some of those 
waiting-room, and she remained there all night, details at tho time in a newspaper, daring Lady 
her husband having barely time _ to speak a few Mervyn’s illness. ]\|arion and I looked out fur 
Avords to her and a doctor having come in in- them, on James Thompson’s account, 
speeted the child, and directed her to stay there, ^ “ Mrs Allen rallied, and finally recovered, but 
and keep it until she should be sent for. In the she never forgot the infant whom slie had held in 
monung, the child was taken from her, and handed her arms throughout that winter-night; and her 
over to a nurse from the workhouse; and her hu.shand, to whom she constantly talked of the 
husband sent her home to rest, .telling her she child, thought at first that she had an insane fancy 
woTild be required to be present at the inquest, that it was her own come hack to her. But she 
latigue, terror, excitement, and the dear old was under no such delusion, as he recognised 
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quickly. One day. he proposed to her that they had their own reasons for keeping quiet/ was ]ier 
should adopt the child, then neaidy, as they answer to this ; ‘ depend upon it, Mary is a gentle- 
guessed, two years old. The idea enchanted her ; man’s child.’ This is the substance of the revela- 
slie became a new creature under the influence of tion which she made to me, a few hours before her 
the hope. There was no difficulty with the work- death, and which I only am in possession of.” ’ 
house people ; they were too glad to get rid of a Here Anne’s memoranda ended, 
burden, and James Allen’s respectability was ‘A very strange story !’ .said Sir David, 
indisputable. The child was handed over to them, ‘You can see in it," I am sure, my motive for 
with the necessary precautions for her being traced, acting as I did/ said Anne. ‘ If Mrs Allen’s inter- 
in case of a claim being made by her parents or jiretation was correct, then fate had been doubly 
relatives. No such claim has ever been made.” ’ hard on Mary. Now, the question arises on which 
Amie again interrupted her reading, and said : I have asked for your advice, and you have 
‘ Mrs Allen, lost her husband seven years ago, I jn-omised to give it to me. You and I know that 
had known her three years before, having been Mary is not Mrs Allen’s child ; are we to tell her 
referred to her by some people in a shop in so, and to allow Cyril to put it to his mother, that 
hfaiiehester, on a question of Spanish embroidery, in Mary may be his equal, or his superior in birth V 
which she was an adept, and I esteemed her highly. ‘ Or that she may be, in the saddest sense, “ no- 
She brought up her adopted daughter admirably, body,” for that is the other side, the more probable 
and the child loved her dearly. I offered her one of side of the hypothesis '? No ; I think not. Your 
my Homes, and I undertook the expense of Mary’s knowledge of these circumstances explains much 
education, perceiving her talents, and proposing to me ; but until we can hit upon some way of 
thus to enable her to support herself by teaching. clearing them up, they are useless ; and it would 
“‘After James Allen’s death, it happened one he a ^-eat shock to Mary to tell her the truth, 
day that Mrs Allen gave an old gown of her own especially as she is suffering under oire form of 
to the child, desiring her to unpick the skirt, that agitation already. No,’ repeated Sir David, thought- 
it might he dyed, to make a mourning-frock for fully; ‘ this must all he an after-consideration;, for 
Mary. When Mrs Allen came into the room to the present, we must thinlc only of what is to be 
see how she was getting on, she fo\md her looking done about Cyril.’ 

at something like a rag covered with flue, which ‘ Let me say one word more about this story/ 
she said she had found at the bottom of the gown, be- said Anne, putting her hand again into the drawer, 
tween the stuff and the lining. Mrs Allen examined and taking out a small parcel, which she laid on the 
the soiled ra" : it proved to be a small silk handker- open blotting-book before her. ‘ The chances of 
chief, with faded blood-stains upon it ; and there finding out whose child klary is are of the vaguest ; 
dropped from it a faded bag, a couple of inches but they are not utterly desperate, and such as 
square, attached to a piece of narrow ribbon. In they are, I have thought of them pretty steadily, 
a moment it flashed upon her— in a moment she I see two— dimly, but there. The first is the chance 
understood it: she _ had pushed the handkerchief of tracing out the likeness which we have both.i 
she took off the child’s neck, on that awful night perceived. If it he associated with the same 

in the station at B , not, as she thought, into person, of which'*! am tolerably certain — for you 

her pocket, hut into a hole in the lining of her were acquainted with the person whom I mean — 
gown ; it had worked down to tlie bottom, and she then the chance will take form. I struck the right 
had never remembered it again. She washed the chord of association last night only. The face 
handkerchief, and laid it by ; she e.xamined the which Mary’s brings to my mind is the face of a 
bag, and laid it by ; and the examination of both, Mrs Martin, the wife of that Captain Martin who 
combined with certain recollections which it sug- was killed, you told me, at Inkermann, shortly 
gested, led her to a conclusion different from after he had heard of her death. I saw Mrs Martin 
that which had been reached on the inquest. She a few times at St Leonard’s that year : she was a 
remembered that the night-dress which the living most lovely creature, with the most exquisite 
infant had on w'as of fine lawn ; while the clothes voice I ever heard ; the first song I heard her sing 
of both the dead women and of the dead infant was Ben Bolt, and Mary’s smging of it last night 
were, though decent, of the most ordinary descrip- supplied the link my memory had long been 
tion ; she remembered that the young mother was seeking. She had with her at St Leonard’s an 
of a swarthy complexion, with black hair, and infant child, a little more than a year old. Mrs 
that the dead child resembled her strikingly. The Martin was certainly not older than I was myself 
stained handkerchief was of fine India silk ; the then ; indeed, I think she was younger ; and I 
little bag was of white satin, with a tiny festoon was twenty in that year.’ 

of embroidery upon it, and it contained a thick Anne had spoken rapidly, earnestly, without 
chased gold ring, without any inscription ; nothing remarking the blank expression of Sir David’s face, 
to afford an indication of its owner. From that ‘ There is some mistake,’ he said. ‘ I have no 
liour, Mrs Allen ceased to believe that Mary was notion whom you are talking oh I never saw 
the child of the yoimg woman, and the sister of Martin’s wife. She was much" older than he was, 
the inflmt who had been killed in the accident and a confirmed invalid ; she died in Devonshire. 

at B ; and persisted in ioelieving that she I remember his telling me about it ; she had 

was the child of persons of condition ; a notion not been out of the house for a year previously ; 
which Mary’s natural grace and distinction, the and they never had any children. The lady you 
mark t of ‘race,’ as people call it, so strongly set allude to must have been another person, and I 
upon her, confirmed. The obvious consideration, suppose I made some blunder when you asked me 
that those persons of condition, whose child had about Martin.’ 

been confided to a nurse or other attendant during ‘ It is very strange/ said Anne, looking much 
a journey, would have identified the woman and disappointed, ‘for you said at the time there was 
child, did not weigh with her. ‘They may have no other Captain Martin in a line regiment, serving 
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ill the Crimea ; and the hushaad of the lady whom 
I knew at St Leonard’s was thej®, beyond all 
doubt It is equally certain that Mary, though 
handsomer, is remarkably like her.’ 

‘How can you trust your memory about a 
likeness at such a distance of time V 

‘ I will tell you jn’esently. But let me ask you, 
first— as my hope that wo may be thinking of the 
same person is vain — is your association with a 
likeness in Mary’s face a distant or a near, a dead 
or a living one V 

He hesitated visibly, and had a strugjgle with 
himself. She saw it, and her heart heat fast with 
an inexplicable fear. She had forgotten herself, 
she had almost forgotten him, in the subject of 
their discussion; hut she felt certain now that 
there was ct story in the life of the man she had 


loved for five~a»d-twenty years, and that she 
was near to hearing it. He 


recovered himself, and 
said very calmly ^‘My association with the like- 
ness in. "Mary’s 'face is a distant and a dead one. 
It is one which cannot possibly lead to a solution 
of this difficulty; for the dead womau whom 
Mary is like, has but one relative living, a child- 
less sister, in Australia.’ 

‘ The chances grow more vague and dim,’ said 
Anne sadly, rising as she spoke. ‘ You asked me 
how I could trust my memory of Mrs Martin’s 
face. I win shew you how, though the evidence 
has no direct interest for you, as I fancied it might 
have. I shall be back in a moment ; meantime, 
look at tbia. It is the second of the chances.’ 


through the folding- 
seeking by a brief absence to still the nervous 
thrill which shook her. Sir David Mervyn broke 
"the seal of the little packet, and took out of 
the paper a tiny, faded, satin^ bag, which lie 
shook above his extended palm. A gold ring 
dropped from it — a thick ring, of the old-fashioned 
pale-yellow colour, ■with a wreath of laurel leaves 
elegantly carved in dead gold, surrounding it. 

When, a minute later, Anne Cairnes cWo into 
the room, holding Lucy’s portrait, with the face 
turned towards him, between her bands, bo looked 
up at her — the circlet still lying on his extended 
palm— stupidly, like a man half-blind, and said 
in a thick voice : ‘ This is my wife’s ring I ’ 


A VOYAGE WITH GOLD-DIG GEES. 


A NUMBER of years after the discovery of gold in 
Australia, and when ''the finding of nuggets was 
becoming rather' difficnlt, a cry was got up about 
the gold-fields of Tuapeka in lYew Zemand. Then 
took place a rush of miners from Victoria and New 
South Wales to this new scene of operations. The 
old diggings were almost completely deserted. Dig- 
gers in their big boots, flannel shirts, and many- 
shaped hats, crowded the streets of Melbourne. 


Ship after ship was put on the berth ; the ’tw^’cen 
decks ■ . 


:s w^ere fitted up with rows upon rows of bunks, 
six feet long by two feet ■wide ; innumerable shij)- 
liing-agents started into being; and the owners of 
marine stores had their warehouses nearly emptied. 


let, the good khip was despatched thirteen hundred 
miles across the sea. I wms in Melbourne at the 
time, and am not likely to forget ih© scene that 


wms enacted day after day : such, indeed, w'as the 
excitement, that almost every free man became 
infected ; and being myself free at the time, I 
resolved to take passage, and run over to the new 
Eldorado. The first-c<abin fare from Melbourne 
to Dunedin, the capital of the province of Otago, 
New Zealand, was ten guinea.s ; but the diggers, 
accustomed to ‘roughing it,’ did not dream of voy- 
aging in style : they took passage in the steerage, 
and paid sums varying betu'cen L.3, 15s. and live 
guineas. No fewer than two thousand left hlel- 
bourne in one wnek ; and at various times, ships 
were despatched containing numbers from 250 to 
832. The distance between Melbourne and Dun- 
edin is 1360 miles, and the fastest run between 
the ports was made in four days and twenty 
hours by a steamer : sailing-vessels took between 
eight and twelve days. Not very much luggage 
had to he transported across the sea, for diggers 
carry all their worldly goods in what they call a 
‘ swag ; ’ that is to say, in a strong, coarse blanket, 
which they roll up and .sling across their shoulders. 
Spades and the like implements are, of course, 
carried loose. 

The time fixed for the departure of my ship was 
2 P.M. on Saturday; and hours before that time the 
pier at Sandridge, the port of Melbourne, ■was 
crowded with diggers and their friends, iit noon. 


they began to crush and squash on board, the pro- 


cess of progression up the narrow gangway ladder- 
being by no means an easy one. The men pushed 
and shoved, shouted and growled, toes and heels 
being trodden upon at all stages ; and some tried to 
climb np by the main-chains, hut were sent back 
again, as tickets had to he shewn at the top of the 
ladder, hluch time necessarily was occupied in 
the passage of 832 diggers up the ship’s side — of 
course, under the eyes of the detective police. 
At length the last passenger mounted the ladder, 
and the last ticket was shewn. Then, when all 
friends had been ordered on shore, and after the 
emigration officers had satisfied themselves that 
food, ventilation, and sleeping-accommodation were 
good, the stout old ship, amidst loud cheens, moved 
slowly from the pier with qrassengers, officers and 
crew — in all, 910 souls. 


Very soon after breakfast next morning, the 
bar ’ was opened, said bar being under co^ver at 
the top of the companion-ladder. At the bottom of 
the staircase stood the purser, surrounded by cases of 
wine, beer, and spirits ; and at the top, for the sake 
of something to do, I posted myself, and acted as 
barman. During our eight days’ run, I sold about 
three hundred pounds’ worth of tobacco, spirits and 
beer, prices being little, if at all, above those cur- 
rent on shore: excellent cavendish or honcydew 
tobacco was Ss. Gd. per pound. A few of tlie 
ladies on board used to sit near ■the bar for amuse- 
ment, and their presence had. the happy e^JIcct of 


keeping some of the diggers in order. 

Miiy ’ ” 




All went on smoothly and well until the third 
day of the voyage, and then some of my strange 
fellow-travellers turned very restive. Happily, 
the good ship was S, large one, 2035 tons registm-, 
285 feet long, and 32 broad, so that noises made 
in one part of the vessel were not necessarily hoard 
in every other part ; but on the third day there 
was a disturbance, which in a very little while 
became general. 

Slung up to the cross-trees of the mizzen-mast, 
in huge canvas bags, were several large pieces 
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of raw beef, piircbased for consumption, on the 
voyage, at a cost of L,151, Unfortunately, in con- 
sequence of tlie great beat of the weather, some 
of this beef became bad, and diffused over the 
sliip a most unsavoury odour. The scent was 
detected first by one digger, then by another, and 
gradually an idea went abroad, that the purser was 
going to serve out putrid meat, and that a pesti- 
Itmce would naturally follow. About half-a-dozen 
diggers at once constituted themselves a deputa- 
tion, and came aft to remonstrate. 

The badness of the meat had already been 
discovered by the captain, and he had ordered the 
butcher to cut away every atom that was tainted, 
and pitch it into the sea. This order was at once 
carried out, and what was good was returned to 
its sailcloth, and hoisted again to the cross-trees. 
Those facts were told to the deputation, and they 
retired, to all appearance satisfied. In the even- 
ing, however, they came aft again to say that the 
ill savour still offended their noses, and to request 
the chief officer to pitch the rest of the meat into 
the sea. He refused, saying that what they smelt 
was the trail of the bad portions already cut away, 
not the meat hanging in the canvas, and that the 
best thing they could do was to go forward and 
think no more of the matter. They declined to 
follow this advice, and presently had the satisfaction 
of hearing the captain order the mass to be again 
lowered, that the batcher might cut away every 
scrap which was unlikely to remain good for the 
next twenty-four hours. Even this, however, did 
not finally satisfy the men ; and while the butcher 
was busy cutting and carving, they demanded that 
every bit, without distinction, should be pitched 
into the sea. The captain, not understanding dic- 
tation on the deck of his ship, left the deputation 
without an audience by quietly walking away ; 
]3ut the deputation was not to be done, and the 
spokesman thereupon went up to the chief officer, 
and told him, that if he did not hurl the whole 
mass overboard, he would be hurled overboard 
himselfi 

The situation was now more interesting than 
pleasant, for the man spoke in a defiant, determined 
tone j and had he and his mates carried out their 
threat, or made an attempt, there might at once' 
have ensued a very serious disturbance. The chief 
officer treated the situation very coolly, and pre- 
tended not to hear what was addressed to him; 
but presently seizing a huge quarter of beef which 
the butcher condemned, called out : ‘Now, mates, 
lend ns a hand, and let’s bury him decently.’ 
So the spokesman and those thus appealed to 
lent a hand, dragged the ponderous mass to 
the vessel’s side, and heaved it overboard. So far 
so good. Some men, howevez', still continued to 
grumble; but the chief officer, finding himself 
master of the situation, shortly silenced them, 
and satisfactorily brought to a close the beef 
difficulty. It was very soon followed by another, 
one that arose out of defective cooking arrange- 
ments. Elour, according to stipulation, was offered 
to tlie diggers ; but none wns actually served out, 
liecause there happenfid to be no small bags 
on board. By way of compensation, a double 
allowance of meat and potatoes was distributed— 
an arrangement perfectly satisfactory to a maiority 
of the men. Unluckily, however, amongst the 
minority were some iiard-to-please and discon- 
tented souls, who, grumbled much and loudly. No 


grumblers, however, could deny that the method 
of cooking the potatoes was a particularly^ iugeni- 
OU3 one. It w’-as accomplished in this way The 
contents of a large bag used to he shot into a huge 
butt or hogshead placed in the middle of the 
deck, and into the bottom of this butt was fixed 
a pipe, covered by a perforated lid, and con- 
nected wfith a donkey-engine ; steam being then 
turned on through the pipe, the potatoes were 
very soon cooked The noise the diggers made 
when the purser drew near to the butt for the 
purpose of sendng out the contents, was terrific. 
They stinggled and pushed as they had struggled 
and pushed, wdien coming on board, up the ship’s 
ladder; and further, to confound the confusion, 
sacks, pieces of sailcloth, hoops of barrels, and other 
loose articles, used to be flung in all directions, 
some of them alighting on the purser’s head, aud 
smothering or bonneting him, ’ Then came the 
moment for removing the lid, and when it was 
olfi up shot a great volume of steam, enveloping 
everybody round the butt, and adding considerably 
to the confusion.' More struggling, hustling, and 
bustling followed ; some were getting a treble allow- 
ance of potatoes, some half an allo\rance, some not 
as much as a mouthful, while dozens of potatoes 
were upset upon deck, and trodden under foot. 
The quiet orderly men came off badly, and the 
disorderly not unfrequently enjoyed very much 
more than their share. Of course, all this seems to 
point to very defective discipline, and to suggest 
that the purser and his subordinates were not np 
to their work ; but the fault really lay mth the 
diggers. They had been divided into messes, and 
the president only of each mess had been in- 
structed to come np, but a general rush was made, 
and hence the noise and confusion. 

When we had been about six days at sea, a 
new sensation w'as started in the shape of auctions ; 
and articles of all sorts, guns, rings, knives, 
boots, books, pistols, &a: yyere offered for sale. 
Nearly every man had something to sell ; but one 
man, remarkable for bis quiet demeanour and 
orderliness, told me he had nothing in the world 
either in money or kind: his pocket had been 
picked the day before he came on board, and he 
would laud in Now Zealand without a sixpence. 
Some other diggers were not much better off, but 
they were far from low-spirited, as all had such 
infinite faith in their luck. Only let them reach 
the Tuapeka Fields, and they would envy nobody. 

We had now come within sight of land, Otago 
Heads being visible on our port hand, and every- 
body began to look forwsrrd to the pleasure of 
landing. We were only about twenty-Wo miles 
from our destination; but the wind being light, our 
progress \vas slow, and we had to remain for some 
hours outside the Heads. Nobody -was idle, how- 
ever, for the diggers at once got up a fresh dis- 
turbance. Their tickets would only take them to 
Port Chalmers, and they insisted that they should be 
conveyed free of cost to Dunedin. In the midst of 
this disorder, the vessel could not get over the bar, 
and two small steamers were signalled for. In about 
an hour they made their appearance, and again there 
was noise and confusion. It was obvious that all 
the diggers could not possibly find room in two 
such little crafts, so there was a general rush for 
the gangway, everybody trying to make sure of 
getting off at once. About five hundred and sixty 
men did get off, and right glad were we to see 
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them take their departirre amidst almost deafening 
cheers, htit so overloaded M^ere the steamers, that 


not a few left ou the ship congratulated themselves 


on being kept ou board till morning. Word had 
been brought by the steamers that the fare from 
the ship to the port was half-a-crown each passen- 
ger — a sum tlie captain agreed to pay — and that a 
further sum of half-a-crown would be demanded 
for conveying each person from Port Chalmers to 
Dunedin, At hearing this second piece of infor- 
mation, the diggers became restive again, and, 
saying they had been cheated, told the captain he 


ought also to pay the second half-crown for them. 
He declined, but i' 


in order to quiet the men, told 
them he would speak to the agents in the morning. 
His promise had the desired elfect, and peace was 
restored. 


While the pilot’s boat was waiting, one or two 
men in it occupied themselves with fishing, and 
never before had I seen fish so rapidly pulled out 
of the water. The rod was simply a stick like the 
handle of a broom, the line a piece of string, and the 
bait a hit of red rag or hunting : yet, with these 
very commonplace materials, tweh'-e fish, known in 
these parts as harracoutas, were caught in twenty 
minutes. We had some for breakfast next morn- 


ing, but pronounced the taste not at all agreeable. 
At about nine o’clock, one of the steamers re- 


turned for the rest of the passengers, and in due 
course all were transferred on' board. The diggers 


made another effort to induce the captain to pay 
the second half-crown, but M'ithout success ; how- 
ever, he said he would follow the steamer in his 
own boat, and ‘speak to the agents.’ His boat, 
manned by four sailors, was accordingly lowered ; 
at his invitation, I got into it, and, when it had 
been fastened by a rope to the steamer’s stern, oft' 
ft'e went in tow. 

Some of the diggers, in consequence of not 
seeing the captain on board the steamer, fancied 
he did not really mean to .speak to the agents, and 
the idea that his head ought to be punched was 
revived : when, however, they saw him following 
in his boat, their hopes revived, hut it was very 
evident they thought it necessary to keep an eye 
on him. 

As, in course of time, wo drew near to the port, 
the attention of the diggers w.as wholly directed to 
the huts, houses, and landing-stages, to be made out 
a'head, and to the new scenes which started into 
view on all sides. The captain was apparently for- 
gotten, for I did not notice any men direct their 
eyes to his boat. When the steamer came within 
about half a mile of P(?rt Chalmers pier, it took a 
sweep round to the left, and niade straight for 
Dunedin, ten miles further on, the diggers’ desti- 
nation ; and just as it made this .sweep, a sailor in 
our little boat let go the rope connecting us with 


the steamer, and in a second we dropped some 
er at lu 


distance astern. On went the steamer at lull speed, 
and it was not until she had gone quite three 

bnudred varda that tbe. ^'ai'ntnin’a hnnt waa mfc-ooril 


hundred yards that the captain’s boat was missed. 
" 'of diggers crowd aft, and 


Then I saw a number 

demonstrate tlieir evil intentions, of which we took 
no accomifc. Directly we parted company, the sailors 
got : til out, an'd pulied us comfortably to 

Port Chalmers, and in a little while we were in the 
hotel enjoying a good basin of soup. Later in the 
day, we went up to Dunedin, and the captain duly 
spoke to' the agents; but it is needless to say he 
extracted no h^-crowns from them. We met a 


few reasonable men, wiio congratulated the captain 
on tlie sharp way in whicli he had given the 
steamer the slip ; and nothing more was seen of 
the rest of my 832 strange companion.s, for they 
had all made tracks for the diggings, I fear, some 
of them met with little luck : at all events, thirty- 
five came hack in the ship on her return voyage 
to Melbourne. 


PALL OP THE AHGLO-SAXOK. 


Isr England and in America, fur some time past, men 
have talked and ivritten, to an extraordinary extent, 
about the force of character of the Anglo-Saxon ; 
and to that force of character it has been the 
fashion to attribute memorable successes in arts, in 
arms, in commerce, in production, in colonisation. 
But at length the avenger has arisen ; he calls 
upon the Anglo-Saxon to lay aside his borrowed 
plumage, and bow bis diminisbed head, certainly 
before the Norman, and, probably, before the 
Dane, This avenger is the anonymous author of a 
work entitled The Norman People and their existina 
Descendants in the British Dominions and the United 
States of America ; and the work is a daring and a 
startling attempt to make us reconsider,' if not 
completely throw over, the generally received 
ideas concerning the preponderating influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon. That the anonymous author, 
whoso ‘ dedication,’ inscribed ‘ to the Memory of 
Percy Viscount Strangford,’ is a sort of proof that 
he ‘knows w'hat is what,’ will meet with some 
rough liandling from historical and other critics, is 
more than likely ; but it must be borne in mind 
that no criticism will be attempted here ; nothing 
more than an exposition of his views, and the 
method whereby he arrived at them. 

Most of us have, no doubt, been in the habit of 
holding with Gibbon, that ‘ the adventurous Nor- 
mans who had raised so many trophies in Prance, 
England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the 
East, were lost in victory or servitude among the 
vanquished nations ; ’ and with Preeman, that ‘ in 
Old England the Noxauan .race has sunk beneath 
the iniiuence of a race less brilliant, hut xnore 
enduring than his own.’ We are now called upon 
to revise our creed, and to learn that ‘ as far as it 
appears, the Nornxans have at least as much pre- 
ponderance in the peerage at the jnesent moixient 
as they had in the time of William the Conqueror 
and in the following century ; ’ that, “ contrary to 
what we might have supposed, it is rather in the 
peerages of modern creation than in those of 
ancient standing that we find the lineal xnale 
descendants of the early baronage ; ’ and that ‘ the 
same Norman nobility which surrounded the 
throne of the Conquerox-, continues, in its remotest 
posterity, to occupy the same place in the reign of 
the Conqueror’s latest descendant, our jxreseut 


sovereign — continues to occupy its baronial ]xlace 

dicial 


in parliament— continues to preside on the judicial 
bench — continues to lead our armies and navies ixx 
battle, and contixmes' generally to control and to 
direct the affairs of the English empire,’ And xiot 
only BO, hnt the very ‘ mechaui.sts and inventors,’ 
if our axxonymoxxs author’s inquiries may Ixe 
trusted, have, in the great majority of instances, 
been of Norman origin ; ‘ Uie ance.sti'y of the 
intellectual aristocracy of England’ will'be found 
to have been ‘ generally Noiman,’ with the vaunted 




FALL OF THE AHGLO-SAXOH. 


Anglo-Saxon ami the Dane ‘ in a hojjeless minor- 
ity,’ and ‘ considerahly outnumbered by the Celt;’ 
and, to cap all, it a]jpeai‘s that ‘ even now, agri- 
cultural labourers and coal-miners cannot combine 
for objects which demand the exercise of practical 
ability without finding themselves led by those 
wdio, though in humble stations, hear names of 
undoubted Noriuau origin.’ One of the persons 
thus alluded to is unquestionably the celebrated 
Mr Joseph Arch, whose descent is traced back, in 
what his enemies may be inclined to denounce as 
a somewhat arbitrary and dogmatic manner, to the 
‘De Arches or De Arquos, viscounts of Arques 
and Eouen.’ No special mention is made of the 
name of Odger, hut a hint may be here thrown 
out, for what it is worth, to the effect that the 
name of Oggier occurs very early in Frencli 
history, though it would be rash to assert, without 
further investigation and verification, that the 
said Oggier was of Norman extraction. 

To sum up briefly our anonymous authoi'’s 
views : he maintains that ‘ the Norman race in 
England now amounts to at least a quarter of the 
English population, and probably to a third or 
more ;? and that, so far is the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment of our composite English nation from having 
performed the part of Aaron's rod amongst the 
other rods, and swallowed up, to a considerable 
extent, the other elements, that, in all probability, 
‘the mass of the Saxon population remains 
amongst the less influential and wealthy part of 
the community, because there is reason to suppose 
that the superior energy and enterprise of the 
Danish and Norman character have in general deter- 
mined the relative position of races in England.’ 

What, then, was the method whereby he arrived 
at these views ? To begin at the very first step : 
he listened to a wish expressed some years ago 
by a relative ‘that some of hi.s leisure hours 
might be given to investigations on the origin of 
families in which they were mutually interested 
. by descent.’ This difficult and laborious task 
‘continued at intervals for year.?,’ and when it 
was ended, ‘ the results were — the complete estab- 
lishment of the fact, that certain families, supposed 
to be English, were originally Norman ; the re- 
covery of their original Norman names after a 
disuse of six centuries ; and with those names the 
recovery of their early history, both in Normandy 
and England, and the overset of sundry received 
heraldic pedigrees.’ He then resolved to apply the 
proces.s which had been, as he considers, so success- 
ful in what was personally interesting to himself, 
to that which would be important and interesting 
to the whole world. He sifted not only the peer- 
age, but ‘ numbers of the older families amongst 
the baronets, many of the older families of landed 
gentry, and many other families which were no 
longer in possession of their ancient patrimonies 
and lie came to the conclusion, that ‘ the Normans 
were in a great majority, the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes in an insignificant minority.'’ Dnt he pro- 
ceeded further. J3e found reason to believe, as he 

E rosecuted his researches (let Jiot a smile curl the 
p, if it he said chiefly ‘ in the Post-office Directory 
of London’), that there is an error in the ‘ current 
notion’ which prevails ‘ that the people of England 
after the Conquest were Anglo-Saxon, while the 
aristocracy was Norman.’ A light flashed upon 
him : the names he had examined for special 
purjioses in his special lists were ‘greatly out- 


mimhered by Norman names entirely new and 
the test of date.s shewed that this phenomenon 
could not be accounted for by ‘ the emigration of 
the Huguenots in the reign of Elizabeth, or at the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or at the period 
of the French Revolution,’ but was as old as ‘ the 
English, records of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries;' and he ‘opened his eyes to the fact 
. . . that the Normans . . , had consisted not 
only of an aiistocracy, hut of a people : they had 
come as a nation to England.' He was iissisted to 
that conclusion by the following consideration ; ‘ If 
we are entitled to infer that the Loudon Directory 
is not more Norman in character than the Direc- 
tory of all England would he, but that the same 
proportion prevails throughout the kingdom, we 
are to infer further that about 22,500 .surnames 
in England are at this mon],ent Norman.' It 
remains to be added, that he was ‘ enabled to 
refer to the Crreat Rolls of the Norman Exchequer 
in print, as edited by Mr Stapleton for the Society 
of Antiquaries about thirty yeans since,' and to 
bring that valuable authority ‘into juxtaposition 
with the English records of the twelfth century 
by which means ho considerably fortified his 
position. Such is an outline of the method where- 
by he has endeavoured to attain his object of 
proving, by an application of genealogy to eth- 
nology, ‘the fallacy of some generally received 
maxims as to the composition of the English 
nation and it is scarcely necessary to remark 
that, if he have attained his object, he will not 
only have put the Aiiglo-Saxon to a perpetual 
shame, hut have also reduced historians, ethnolo- 
gists, and other scientific and unscientific persons, 
to the necessity of revi.sing their doctrines and 
their creed. 

Let ns conclude with two specimens of the* 
ingenious manner in which, hearing in mind that 
‘in numerous instances families have preserved 
their armorial under all the changes which their 
names have undergone in the course of ages,’ our 
anonymous author has wrought out, to his own 
complete satisfaction, an identification of names 
and families. 

‘The name “Eidler,"’ we are told, ‘presented 
itself for examination.’ An ordinary mind would 
at once conclude that ‘ this name was merely that 
of an humble occupation ; ' and, if the antiquity of 
the family were in que.stiou, would probably be 
content to trace it back to the days of the fabulous 
King Cole. But our anonymous author,’ ‘on ex- 
amination, was of (ypinion that the name “ Fidler ” 
was merely a form of the tiame “Fidelow,” pro- 
duced by one of the ordinary laws of corruption. 
On referring to Robson, it was found that the 
arms of “Fidelow” were three wolves’ heads. 
Afterwards it was ascertained that “ Videlow”_ bore 
the same arms. It next appeared that “Vis-de- 
low” bore the same three wolves’ heads ; and thus 
it was at length ascertained that Fidler, Fidelow, 
Videlow, and Vis-de-iow were one and the same 
name, the earlier form of which was De Visdelu, 
or Vis-de-loup, probably from a place so named in 
Normandy, and to which the wolves’ Ixeads of the i 
arms bore allusion.’ Criticism has been altogether ! 
disclaimed here ; but it is impossible to avoid 
observing that the author’s argument commences 
with a bare opinion. I 

The name of ‘Toler’ caused our anonymous 
author much trouble. He ‘formed several tkeorieSf 
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all of ■vvliicl'i lie was eventually oliliged to relin- 
quish, At length no clue remained except the 
arms. Those arms consisted of a cross fleury, sur- 
mounted hy another cross, between four leaves 
erect. These arms were at first presumed to he 
of no great aiiti(iuity, as in their actual shape they 
do not present the simplicity which is character- 
istic of the ancient armorial. It appeared, how- 
ever, on further inquiry, that the leaves had not 
originally been included in the arms, for families 
of “Toller” and “Towlera” were ascertained to 
have borne the same arms without any leaves, so 
til at it was clear that the leaves -were merely the 
emblem of a particular branch of the family. The 
inquiry was continued with the aid of this armorial, 
and the family was traced in different parts of 
England, in former ages, xmder a name continually 
varying in foxm--r5ometimes Towlers, then Tolers, 
then Towlowes, Towlons, Tolouse, until at length 
it appeared clearly that the latter form, which was 
coeval with the Conquest, was the oiiginal. This 
pointed to Toulouse in France as the place from 
which the family had originally come ; and . . . 
the volume was accordingly opened which contains 
the history of the Counts of Toulouse, when, to 
his extreme astonishment, the author recognised 
the arms of the English Tolets and Towlers at the 
head of the history of that great house ! * 

It is not without a feeling of awe that one can 
't think of the time and pains which our anonymous 
author must have bestowed upon his work, or ' 
without a feeling of respect that one can regard ; 
the earnestness of purpose with which, he was 
evidently inspired; the 'alphabetical series’ of 
names is of itself sufficient to cause a gape of 
astonishment, and a hope that so much labour may 
not have been thrown away. 


A LIVING STATUE. 

Iw the height of the Exhibition season of 1862 , 
there was a great deal of xmpleasantness, mystery, 
and suspicion generated in the Industrial Palace, 
hy a constant succession of petty robberies, which 
took place nearly every night at the best stalls. 
Articles of value were stolen from drawers axrd 
boxes ; money left by stall-keepers often went, un- 
less very securely stowed away ; bxit the depredators 
did not venture on taking any bulky articles, or 
on breaking open any receptacle which would 
require great force. They knew their risks, that 
was evident ; and that the thefts were committed 
some person or persons connected with the 
-Exhibition, was also beyond a doubt. Watches 
had been' set, traps had been laid over and over 
again, but all in vain. When Coo much had been 
done in the way of planting watchmen, no rob- 
beries took place at all ; and xvhen articles had 
been purposely left, apparentl;^ forgotten, but in 
reality fixed by the minutest wires to beUs xvHch 
sounded at the slightest touch, they were left 
untouched. The thief, if only one, always stole, 
too, from places in the shade, so that he could 
command a view of Ike more open spaces, while 
he himself was unseen. 

One morning, as the sergeant of police was going 
his early round before the building was opened 
for the day, he came upon an exhibitor and his 
staff of assistants, who were grouped round a box 
- xvhich was open before them, and at which they 
were looking vrith apparent interest. 


‘ Good-morning, Mr Baselton, said tlie officer ; 
' a very fine day we are likely to have.’ 

‘ Fine day, sir ! And a very fine night xve have 
had too, I suppose,’ retorted the exhibitor, in a 
tone far less pleasant than that in xvhich he had 
been addressed, ‘ Here ’s a pretty affair ! Seven 
pounds worth of Scotch pebbles set in silver — 
broodies, earrings, and so forth — the whole of them 
clean gone.’ 

The sergeant, xvltli expreasions of regret, said he 
would see''the officer who had been on dixty. Mr 
Baselton professed to have lost all confidence in 
the police, and asserted that if ho were to xvatch, 
the thief xvoxxld certainly he discovered the very 
first night. 

‘ I wish you would try, then,’ said the sergeant ; 
' I xvould obtain permission to watch xvith yoxx ; 
and if yoxx can suggest anything fresh, I xvili 
gladly support you.’ 

Although, when he made this last assertion, Mr 
Baselton probably meant nothing at all, yet, after 
a little talk with the officer, the desire of finding 
the thief], and his belief in his ourn superior acute- 
ness, were strong enough to mixke him volunteer 
to xvatch ; and it xvas agreed that the sergeant 
should join him just as the palace xvas closing at 
night, when they would he on the look-out 
directly, for it was impossible to say at what time 
of the night tho robberies were committed. 

Strict silence was enjoined on cither side, and 
observed by tbe sergeant entirely, and by Mr 
Baselton pretty well, as he only mentioned his 
plan to Mr Chatenoux at the French stall just by, 

, and to his neighbours, Mr Hynks axxd Mr Oarrables. 
Mr Oarrables, by the way, waa not there that 
morning; so Baselton told IMr Glisser, Mr Car- 
rahles’ foreman, instead, who, in a. becomingly 
sympathising tone, wished him success. 

The evening came, the spies met, and hung 
about the passages of the vast building until 
deepest txviiight, and until Baselton was pretty 
nearly tired of being on his feet. 

‘Now,’ said the sergeant, unconsciously drop- 
ping his voice as he spoke, ‘ we will take up our 
quarters. If we can only get there unperceived, 
I have arranged what I think you xvili find a 
pretty good corner.’ 

‘All right,’ returned the exhibitor, in the 
same guarded tone ; and they stole noiselessly 
on, passing, once or txxdce, a constable ; but the 
presence of the sergeant of course prevented any 
questioning. Some large boxes left, apparently by 
accident, at the angle of a stall, were in reality so 
placed that they formed an almost perfect screen ; 
and, xvithout any reason to suppose that they had 
been noticed, they slipped in, and sat doxvn. 

Presently the moon rose ; and as it climbed 
higher, and its light grew stronger, the building 
became visible throughout with a light xxdiich was 
most unearthly and ghostly in its character. This 
imptressed itself very much upon Baselton. 

‘I had no idea, sergeant,’ he whispered to the 
officer, ‘that the place was such a sti'atige, ceme- 
teryish sort of spot as it is. I must oxvn, I should 
not like to be on duty" here all night. Hoxv- 
ever, I |have brought some little refreshments 
with me, so let us make ourselves comfort- 
able. In silence, they ate and drank ; and 
in silence, save for the chiming of the clock, 
or the occasional tread of a policeman, the 
hours crept on. The policemen passed within a 
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couple of yards of the watchers repeatedly, hat ‘Yes, sir/ replied the man firmly ; ‘lean. You 
■whether they hne-w of their presence or not, have a good deal of influence -vvitii the authorities, 
Baselton could not judge. The length and -weari- and if you will ash, 1 shall be taken off regular 
ness of the hours grew at last intolerable to him, duty, and detailed for special service ; and I can 
and, seeing that the sergeant -u’as as cool and "wide- then catch him.’ 

awake as when they first entered their lair, he ‘ Well, tell me your plans,’ said Baselton ; ‘ and, 
•whispered ; ‘ I feel terribly drowsy, sergeant ; I in xetuni, I 'will tell you this ; you know there 
always do about this time. Five minutes’ nap "will are fifty pounds offered on the quiet for the appre- 
inake me as fresh as a daisy. Rouse me up, if hension of the thief. Find him, and I will make 
you hear anything before that time.’ it a hundred.’ 

His companion "smiled, and, in the same subdued The constable smiled, and, lowering his voice, 

tone, gave the promise, spoke to the exhibitor in wdiispers. When he had 

Nothing did happen requiring Mr Baselton’s finished, Baselton slapped his hand on the counter 
presence either before or after the expiration of with a force that jarred every article around, and 
five minutes, although the officer stealthily looked exclaimed: ‘ You are right. Are ^on on duty V 
out a hundred times during the night. At last, the ‘ No, .sir,’ said the man. 

darkness thinned away, and then, after a short ‘ Then, you shall be.’ 

gray twilight, dawn came ; and the sergeant shook The application for the constable’s change of duty 

Baselton by the shoulder. • was doubtless made, for he disappeared from his 

‘Yes, yes; I’m ready/ stammered the exhibi- accustomed patrol, 
tor, then opened his eyes very wide indeed. During the next day or two, Baselton became 

‘ Why, it’s daylight ! I must have slept’- loquacious on the subject, and in conversation with 

‘Yes, of course you have,’ interrupted the other; Mr Glisser, who took a very kindly intere.st in 
‘ but let us get out quietly. I don’t mind our the matter, owned that he had changed his opinion 
men seeing us, of course ; but others need know about the manner of the robberies. He was con- 
nothing of our watch.’ vinced, he said, that if the thief came by night, he 

‘I think the less your men or anybody else would have been caught long before, but that 
know about the way ' we kept our watch, the evei^body was on the wrong scent, and that the 
better,’ said Mr Baselton, as they left the counter ; thefts were really committed in the bustle of 
‘ in fact, I shall regard it as a friendly thing if you closing for the evening, and then, not being found 
say nothing about it.’ out till the morning, it was naturally supposed 

The seigeant smiled, but kept his own counsel ; that the thief came in the night. Mr Glisser was 
and it may be hinted that Baselton "was a very very much struck by this view, which he corn- 
liberal fellow, although somewhat hasty. It turned mended highly, and urged increased vigilance about 
out that no pilfering had taken place that night ; the time spoken of. _ 

nor did any occur for two or three nights after, a While this Avas going on, there had been no 
fact which Mr Glisser attributed to the infl^uence fresh depredations from the counters, and Con- 
of Mr Baselton’s vigilance. He took great interest stable Lowclift'e had been absent from duty„ 

in the exhibitor’s plans, and paid him several although no one .seemed to have noticed it. When 

compliments, which the latter received with hut the ■visitora departed at the close of day, all 
indifferent grace, having reasons, that the other the interior of the building became depressing 
knew not of, for thinking but modestly of this . enough, as the light faded away, and there Avere 
same vigilance. no places more spectral in their aspect than those 

One morning, a little while after the fruitless Avhere clustered most closely the Avhite statues, 

watch, Mr Baselton Avas in a A’ery bad temper, Avhich were plentifully sprinkled about. Nymphs, 

for he had sustained a fresh loss. He was leaning Venuse-s, Bacchuses and Apollos, Grecian hunters, 
against a pillar, some short distance from his counter, scriptural and mythological figures, all looked 
thoughtfully biting the end of his pencil-case, when equally ghostly in their dim Avhite, Avhen the 
a man spoke to him. He looked round at the twilight or night had_ fallen upon them. So, in 
sound, and saw a police-constable, Avhom he very the gray of the evening, all the statuary looked 
muLch disliked for his apathy and unbusiness-like mystic and unearthly^ enough, as the stony figures 
ways, standing close by him. He groAvled out looked doAvm from their pedestals ; but none looked 
some hardly civil words, and tirrned from, the more sepulchral than did a tall sheeted figure 
man, but the latter was not to be daunted. which occupied a pedestal Rightly screened— -come 

‘I am afraid you have had a loss, sir,’ said the from AA'hich direction the visitor might- — by tAvo 
man, ‘ and hope it is not very serious ; but at any- or three large groups. This figure might have 
rate I should like a word or two with you.’ been taken in the distance, and in the dim light, 

‘ What for 1’ retorted Baselton. ‘I have lost a for a JeAvish priest, or a Druid, or anything of the 
gold watch, and as I have not breathed a syllable kind; but had any one come near enough to 
about it to a' soul, I don’t see hoAV you could IcnoAv inspect, it Avould have been seen that the long robe 
anything of it, unless some of your lively “ force ” Avas of linen, not stone, and that the lace Avas less 

}iave ’ that of an ancient hero than a modern one. And 

‘ You are too severe, Mr Baselton/ said the what aa'us rather strange, this particular pedestal 
other’, finding he stopped ; ‘you are indeed, sir. was empty all day, and only occupied at night. 
Now, sir, I have my opinion about these robberies, Standing at this particular spot, auy one could 
and I think I have found out the order the thief see in every direction for a considerable distance, 
AA'orks in, and can pretty well guess in Arhat and there w'as scarcely any hiding-place near ; the 
quarter lie Avill next try. I believe I can catch him.’ Druid on his pedestal had^ no doubt reckoned on 
‘ Yoxr ! ’ exclaimed Baselton, Avith an emphasis these facts having great weight Avith the marauder, 
which -was anything but complimentary to the Several nights had gone by, and no discovery 
officer. made, yet Ned Loweliffe crept silently to his 
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KOPFS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Oxu autumn not long since, I was staying witli 
my tainily at Brighton ; and as I strolled along the 
beach, enjoying the fresh air, and the sight of 
the e(.j[uipages that dashed along, I -was accosted by 
a gentleman with whom I had made a slight 
acrjiiaintance in London. I knew little of ]\Ir 
Kopp — such being his name — further than that he 
.seemed perfectly re.sj^ectable, find wa.s spoken of as 
being in business in the City. On the pi’csent 
.occasion, he was lively and chatty, making remarks 
on the fashionables who were driving along in 
their smart carriages. Drawing my attention to a 
haud.some phaeton, driven by a man showily 
dre.ssecl, he said : ‘ That’s a smart fellow. He was 
once a clerk in .some government office, but getting 
disgusted with the dnrdgery, he watched his o 2 >por- 
tnnity, attached him.self to a good concern in the 
City, and is now making his three or four thon- 
saud a year.’ In this intelligence I felt a degree 
interested. I was nut ill oil) for I had a fair 
competence ; but why might not I, like the ‘ smart 
fellow’ in the jduioton, get into ‘a good concern 
in the City ?’ 

‘ What sort of a concern i.s the gentleman con- 
nected with ? ’ I inquired of my companion. 

‘ Oh ! he is a promoter of companies, and a 
managing director in one of them, and 1 don’t 
know what besides. You must have heard his 
name — “ Eitzbarton.” He is a rising man, a 
member of two or three clubs, and will probably 
soon be in parliament.’ 

On ])aiiing with my acquaintance, I thought a 
good deal of Eitzharton, and the easy way in 
which he had glided into a fortune, I got restles.s, 
and made up my mind to ask .Kopp if he could 
jjoiut out any way hy which I might follow the 
successful exumjde of EitzhartSn. At next inter- 
view, Kopp expressed himself delighted with the 
iiK[uiry. 

‘ It is very curious you should have mentioned 
Ciis to me ; for only this morning I was tlunking 
of yorr in connection with an affair I am shortly to 
bring out ; and it is just the thing that is likely to 


suit you. Gome and sit down here, and I will 
explain the nature of the undertaking — a splendid 
piece of business, if I am not greatly mistaken.’ 
We sat down, and Kopp opened his budget, 
‘It is,’ he continued, ‘a joint-stock concern to 
six 2 )ply a want which every one must have experi- 
enced more or less in life, and which has for its 
intention to offer aid to our fellow-men, as much 
as to put profit in our own pockets. It is to raise 
a ca^ntal of about fifty thousand pounds, which is 
to be lent to small trade.'^meii, to officers in the 
army or navy wlien they require outfits, to help 
clergymen to buy livings — to give assistance, in 
fact, to every person whose position and oluiractor 
render .such an investment a safe one. At 2 >re.sent, 
a man may be ruined for want of fifty pounds at'’ 
short notice, or he may miss making a fortune for 
want of a few hundreds. The business in this 
way is done now by Jews, money-lenders, and 
extortioners, who charge their .sixty and eighty 2)er 
cent. ; whereas we, as a Company, would be content 
with ton or. fifteen. You see, the extent to wliich 
our business could be carried is luiliiuited, prac- 
lically, and our success is certain, provided we 
have bnsine.ss men on our Board. Hero is a pre- 
liminary pros 2 iectus ; look over it, and let me know 
to-morrow what you think of it.’ 

I looked over the 2 >rospectus ; its statistics, com- 
piled apparently with great care, were really most 
promising, and the aflair sesmed likely to succeed. 
What my po.sition was to be in connection with the 
Compam', I was yet’to learn; but on the following 
day I Avas enlightened. I met Mr Kopp in tlie 
aftenioon, ami lie told me that though he was 
beset, by a2q>licant3, yet he would take care I had 
a seat on the Board, and should commence my 
experience as a director. ‘ The Directors’ fee.s,’ he 
said, ‘will amount to something con.siderablo — 
probably to five hundred pounds a yuiar ; and the 
work will be very light, because I shall do nearly 
all the work.’ 

I knew hut little about Companies then, yet I 
Avas aware that I must pos.sess some sliares in 
order to he qualified as a director, so I asked my 
generous friend Avhat sum. must be invested by me. 


‘ If you work hard/ lie replied, ‘ I will tell you 
wli^it I ^Yill do — but you must not mention this to 
the other directors— I will hand you over five hun- 
dred pounds wortli of shares fully paid up, and you 
can repay me for these out of your director’s fees. 
I will make that all right’ 

I now began to see before me very bright 
prospects. I was to be a co-director with some 
very ivell-known names— a Scotch peer, an M,P., 
a general officer, an admiral, and two City men. 
All the preliminaries being settled, I found that 
Kopp was going to supply all the money for the 
preliminary expenses, and that none of us had 
any risk. "Such a safe affair was very satisfactory ; 
and as I found I should not have to attend the 
Board meetings more than once a week, I could 
spare sufficient time to be a director of two or 
three companies, and might, therefore, net above 
one thousand poiuids per annum. 

It was by no means unpleasant to see one’s 
name in the papers as director of so flourishing a 
Com;pany as ‘ Kopp’s Company (Limited),’ and 
associated with the respectable names on our 
Board. I was congratulated by many acquaiiit- 
artceSj but cautioned by one or two over-prudent 
friends, who no doubt meant well, but whom I 
dared not tell that I incurred no risk, in eonse- 
c],uence of being qualified as a director by my 
friend Kopp. "VVe took offices in the City, and 
had Board meetings, at. which, howevei’, our M.P, 
rarely If ever attended ; and I soon found that 
nearly all the work devolved on me. We ad- 
vertised in every paper, and we had five thousand 
five hundred pounds subscribed by the public, 
which Kopp assured me was quite enough to 
begin upon. 

During six months, I attended Board meetings, 
which took place once a week ; the City men 
now and then came, the general was a regular 
attender, and we waited for business. The Scotch 
peer rarely made his appearance, for he lived a 
long way off. I-Iow his lordship might have been 
induced to enter the concern, was not quite clear 
' to me, and I could only fancy that some special 
inducement had been held out to him, for the sake 
of his title, which looked well in our directorial list. 
Two loans were made to people whose references 
seemed to ns satisfiictory, and who undertook to pay 
us twenty per cent. ; but we soon found tliat the 
demands upon ns for rent for offices and incidental 
expenses left us but a very slight balance at our 
banker’s. As time advanced, and no business came 
in, Kopp seemed to cool in his friendship to me, 
and more than once he hinted that he was much 
disappointed at my not having found more cus- 
tomers; but as among my friends there were 
none in business, or in difficulties, to whom a 
loan could be more than a temporary staving-off 
of the evil day, I could not recommend that money 
should be lent them even on the chance of their 
paying twenty per cent; 

At onr first general meeting, we made out what 
we believed was a very tolerable statement of 
accounts, and shewed that, although up to the 
present time we had not actually made any profit, 
yet we hoped shortly to be able to give a more 
favourable and satisfactory account of our trust as 
directors. Unfortunately, one of our shareholders 
was 'himself a money-lender, and he was unmerci- 
ful on us. He spoke well, and he' carried other 
shareholders with him. He declared we never 
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come on tlie next day at the Vice-chancellor’s 
Court, and that he had no doubt I should gain 
my cause. It -vvas my first law-case, and I did nob 
sleep a wink the night before. I attended the 
court, and hoped I might soon be freed from my 
liabilities, but received a fresli surprise. I was 
di.sposed of in about ten minutes. It was shewn 
that I had never paid a farthing for m;^ shares, 
that I had acted as director, and was, from the 
formation .of tlie Company, on the Board. A some- 
what severe censure was passed on me, and an 
opinion expressed, that me'u holding such positions 
as I had done ought not to act in the manner 
shewn by the evidence. I must pay live hundred 
piounds, and L.215, Gs. 8d. costs. I left that 
court a miserable man ; but there was yet a chance. 
My solicitor advised me to apipeal ; the case would 
not stand for a moment ; he could upset it at once; 
and I should he wrong to submit to the decision. 
Such was the advice ; but I decided to ho rid of 
the affair, and he a wiser, although a poorer man. 

I did so, and paid my liabilities. ' 

Kopp had returned to town ; he was busy with 
another Company — a Patent Fuel Company, and 
could spare me hut little time. He owned that he 
had been wrong in his opinion as regarded my 
qualification as a director, but he could not help 
it. He himself was almost ruined by the con- 
founded business, and he must say the failure of 
the Company was in a great measure due to my 
not having exerted myself enough to procure share- 
holders, and so nothing could be done. 

I left my friend Kopp with a feeling of depres- 
sion ; I was not the man I supposed myself to have 
been ; I knew nothing of law, nothing of business, 
and certainly nothing of Companies, at least not 
much ; but 1 had gained most valuable experience, 
at least experience that had cost mo L.715, Gs. 8d. 

1 had, however, yet much to learn, and much to 
endure. Soon after paying this amount, I met an 
old friend, a City soUcitoi’, to whom I conlided my 
troubles. Having stated my ease, he remarked 
that Kopp, no doubt, had made a good thing out 
of it. 

‘ Far from it,’ I replied : ‘he %vas nearly ruined.’ 

My friend smiled, and said : ‘ What capital was 
subscribed ?’ 

‘ Nearly six thousand pounds.’ 

‘ What was paid for la'iv expenses, advertising, 
rent of offices, &o. '?’ 

‘ About two thousand pounds.’ 

My friend smiled, and said : ‘ I would bet odds 
that at least a thousand pounds of this went into 
Kopp’s pocket ; and probably the official liquidator 
and lie were not entirely unknown to one another. 
Liquidation is, of course, expensive, and some one 
gets the money. I don’t fancy Kopp has made a 
bud thing out of it, nor has the lawyer of the 
Company. Are you not aware of the. fact that 
joint-stock companies, limited, are .sometimes got 
up by parties for the very purpose of getting the 
job of winding them up— -to say nothing of the 
pickings that may be otherwise secured ? ’ 

‘Never heard of such a tffiiig,’ said I, ‘It is 
clear I have got a lesson in affairs of this sort.’ 

‘Just so. Do not, however, iniiigine that all 
those companies rest- on a visionary foundation. 
All you have to do is to be cautious. I recommend 
you in future to consult me before you join as a 
director of another Company, and I will give you 
advice gratis.’ i 


My troubles were not yet over. My family 
heard I had lost heavily in this speculation, and 
hints and innuendoes innumerable were uttered iu 
condemnation of those who could afford to throw 
away hundreds in reckless speculations, but were 
so stingy as to refuse a few pounds for a trip to 
Paris, or another fortnight at Brighton ; if I could 
I afford the one, surely I could the other. 

I have meditated lon.g and patiently over my 
experience, and I have, after due deliberation, come 
to the conclusion, that men in my position should 
not hastily become directors of Limited Liability 
Companies, with a view to increasing their in- 
comes. This advice has been bought at a price 
already named, and is now given to the reader, 
who pays a small sum only for it. If I receive a 
fair sum for this article, I shall put it carefully 
away, and label it, ‘Change out^of L,715, Gs. 8dv 
paid on account of Kopp’s" Company ;’ and if the 
reader, seized with a fit of generosity at finding 
himself saved from a similar experience, likes to 
forward in a tangible form his thanks to the 
Editor, no doubt it will he duly handed over to 
the author of this brief history. 


‘PLAIN’ PEOPLE. 

Eobespikrre, the Incorruptible, with his green rt;d- 
spotted eyes, and Marat, the hideous Frieud of the 
People, were fully qualified by queerness of aspect 
for admission into the ranks of the Ugly Club, 
supposing that ill-favoured fraternity ever ex- 
isted out of the pages of the 82 }eGkitar ; hut 
if it had come to a contest, Kohespierre would have 
been run hard by the cadaverous-coinplexionod 
singer of the Pleasures of Memory, who, when lie 
.sported a yellow coat, was dubbed the ‘deadi 
dandy ;’ and to whom Lord Alvanley once said : 

‘ llogers, you are rich enough ; why don’t you 
keep your hearse ? ’ Another likely candidate foi- 
a seat under iEsop’s portrait was Mr Dunning^ 
afterwards Lord Ashburton. LordThurlow, looking 
iu at Naiido’s one evening, when Dunning was 
playing whist there, asked the waiter to take a 
note up to his friend. The waiter said he did not ' 
know Mr Dunning. ‘Take the note up-stairs,’ 
said Thurlow, ‘and deliver it to the ugliest man 
at the card-table — to him who most resembles the 
knave of spades.’ The waiter Iiad no difficulty ia 
executing his mission. 

Heidegger, King George IL’s master of the revels, 
whose furrowed face was lilcened to a map with a 
great many rivers on it, had the reputation of being 
the ugliest man of his time. Of course he aiibrdcil. 
rare sport for the caricaturists, but he wisely toulc 
all in good part, and was ready enough to jest at 
himself, even to wagering that such auotl'ier set 
of features was not to be found in London. Jolly, 
the fashionable tailor of tliat day, once pressed a, 
noble customer for a settlemeut of Ids little 
account. ‘Begone!’ exclaimed his ducal debtor; 

‘ I ’ll not pay you till you bring me an uglier fellow 
than yourself.’ Jolly knew of hut one man uglier 
than himself, and wrote to Heidegger to say His 
Grace wished to see him next morning upon par- 
ticular business. Heidegger was there at the ■ 
appointed time, and so was the tailor. The Duke 
acknowledged himself beaten, and paid xq3 like a 
, man, Jolly must have felt as grateful to Heidegger 
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as Soderhii the singer was to Baiiar the ballet- 
niastex. The first time the latter appeared at re- 
hearsal, Soderiui, after contemplating the new- 
comer lot alew moments, accosted him with : ‘Eet- 
me thank you a thousand times for ’‘coming among 
us ; command me in any way, for I can never suf- 
ficiently repay you for the happiness you have 
conferred upon ine.^ Astounded by such a wel* 
come from a man he had never seen before, Fanar 
inquired to what he was indebted for it. * To your 
imparalleled ugliness, my dear sir, V said. Soderini; 
“for, before your arrival, I was considered the 
ugliest fellow in Great Britain.' A still better 
story is told of a Delaware justice of the peace who; 
had long been regarded by common consent, his 
own included, to be the ugliest umn in the county. 
While out shooting one day, the justice met a man 
beyond all que.%tion even -worse-looking than he 
was, and immediately levelled his gun at the as- 
tonished pedestrian, who cried out to him not to 
shoot. ‘Stranger,’ gravely said the justice, ‘I 
swore, ten years ago, that if ever I met a man 
uglier than myself, I ’d shoot him, and yon ’re tiie 
first I ’ve come across.’ Surveying Ids odd assail- 
ant from head to foot, the stranger answered : 
‘Well, captain, if I do look any worse than you 
do, shout ; I don’t want to live any longer ! ’ How 
they settled matters is not recorded, but no doubt 
the arrangement was amicable. 

. In 1835, a young Frenchman was so foolish as to 
kill himself in disgust of his own unhandsonieness, 
leaving behind him a letter, saying ; ‘ I leave my 
remains to my father and mother, regretting that 
they should have allowed the growth and deyolop- 
ment of a creature of so di.?agreeable a conforma- 
tion as their son.’ Eoyal Mirabcan, as Carlyle calls 
him, who -vvTote, ‘Imagine a tiger marked with 
the small-pox, and my portrait is complete,’ like 
j our own Wilkes, found no difficulty in making 
j headway with the fair sex. Every one knows 
how the fair Danphiness kissed the ugly Alain 
as he slept ; in much the same spirit Sir 
Joshua’s sister, although she considered Goldsmith 
to he the most ill-looking man of her acquaint- 
ance, after hearing the Traveller read aloud, 
declared she should never think the doctor ugly 
again. She was more generous than Soame Jehyns, 
who wondered that anybody so ugly as Gibbon 
could write a book ; a strange thing for him to say, 
considering that he too was a writer of books, 
although he bore an immense wen under his head, 
and had eyes protruding like those of a lobster, 
yet allowing room for another wen between them 


Queen Bess, we are told, could not endure the 
company of men to whom natut’e had been unkind, 
and her guards were careful, when she went abroad, 
to disperse from before her eyes all those whose 
appearance was calculated to shock Her Majesty’s 
beauty-loving eyes. When the Duke of Anjou 
.proposed for her hand, and sent her his portrait, 
Elizabeth informed her suitor that she would engage 
herself to no man until she had seen his person. 
Thus: challenged, the Duke came to England, to be 
seen, but not to conquer. The object of his aspira-. 
tions saw a man with a swelled neck, an ill-shaped 
nose, a face deeply pitted with small-pox, and 
pronounced that such an ugly gentleman would 
not do for her. The famons queen was almost as 
bitterly disposed towards qukr4ooking folks as 
a Persian Shah, who, while hunting, came 




s-nddenly face to face with a man so ugly, that 
even the monarch’s liorse was horrified, aud shy- 
ing, all but brought his master to the ground, in 
his rage, the Shall ordered the obnoxious bead to 
be struck oil' its owner’s slioulders. The unlucky 
peasant asked what was his crime, ‘ Four crime,’ 
cried the Shah, ‘ is your horrid ccmnleiuiueo, which 
ia the first object to meet my eyes this morning', 
and has neaiij'' caused my horse to throw me.’ 
‘ Alas ! ’ replied the ugly one, ‘ by that reckonin.g, 
wliat must I call your Majesty’s oounteiuuioe,, 
since looking upon it is to bring about my death ?’ 
Fortunately, the Shall apjireciafced ready wit as 
much as he detested ugly faces, and so the. peas- 
ant’s tongue saved his ofi'ending head. 

A lady to whom Nature luid been as niggard 
as Fortune had bee.n liberal, told a friend she was 
glad, for the honour of mankind, to be able to 
say she had never had an ofl'er in her life. We do 
not know how plain she may have been,- but 
Sycorax herself would not have daunted the man, 
who advertised in a London newspaper some tliirty 
years ago, to the following effect : ‘ Skurkcv. — ' 
A single gentleman, aged thirty-one, of a resjiect- 
able family, and in whom the utmost confideiico 
may be reposed, is desirous of explaining his 
mind to the friends of a person who has a mis- 
fortune in her face, but i.s prevented by want of 
an introduction. Piis intentions are sincere, 
honourable, and firmly resolved,’ The fortune- 
hunter never had a chance of explaining hi.s sordid 
mind, for the lady was a myth. had come 
across a catch-penny publication, giving an account 
of a twenty-year-old pig-faced damsel, wealthy and 
high-born, wlmsc friends were anxious to see her 
comfortably settled as a wife — a mere modernised 
reprint of a pamphlet i.ssued in .1641, desciihing 
the charms of Tanakiu Skiuker, of Wirkhatu on 
the Ehine ; a well-portioned dame, alilioted with a 
hog’s no.se, which made her so loatlisome to the 
sight, that, although gallants had come I'rom Itul.y, 
France, Scotland, England, and Ireland, temptiai 
].>y a dowry of forty thousand pounds, not one 
offered to marry her ; each fleeing in his turn at 
sight of her snout ! 

An American publisher who brought out a 
little book called TJsefid Hints for Ughj Girls, 
did not find the venture a remunerative one. And 
we dare wager the jealous-minded lady who lat(}Iy 
advertised fora ‘really plain’ governess— ‘ brii- 
liancy of conversation, fascination of manner, and 
symmetry of form objected to, as the lather i.s 
much at home, and there arc grown-np sons’ — 
was not troubled with many candidates for the 
vacaTicy in, her establishment. A gentlcnnau iu 
want of a housekeeper tried an odd ex])eriment j 
he sent out two advertisements, one for a lady 
of education and elegant manners, qualified to act 
as couipanioti as well as hnus{'.keepc'.r ; and was 
overwhelmed with replies. The only requirauieut 
in the other advertisement wu.s, that the lady 
should be plain in features ; but nut a solitai'y 
applicant appeared to answer that apptial. I)o nol', 
howcA^er, let it be Supposed that women of plain 
apiJeanuicc are generally tloomed cither to {udiiaicy 
or to a narrow-minded exclusion from domestic 
management. Nature ia full of tlio most kindly 
compensations. With plain features it may give 
U’arnithi of aflectiou and good common-semse. 
Looking around on the Avorld of married women, 
we see that, on the whole, they have been selected 
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as liclpinatcs less for their personal beauty thaw 
for otlier valuable qualities. Therein — all anec- 
dotes to the contrary notrvithstaiKling — lies the 
conirorting reflection for multitudes of young 
spinsters. : 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

CHAPTEK XXXV.— 'MOTHER AND SON, • 

Lady iMwEVYN had waited a reasouahle tiihe for 
Sir Davidj had tlien oaten her lunch, without him, 
and settled herself in an easy-chair close by one of 
tlio windows of the library, whence she could see. 
him as he approached the house. A newspaper lay 
on her knee, bitt she was not reading ; she was 
thinking — thinking in the old groove, so long aban- 
doned. Lady Mervyn was not far from seventy, 
and she looked no younger ; hut she was a stately, 
line-looking old woman, and the expression of her 
face was softer, more pleasing than it had ever been 
in her youth or middle age. It was tender, gentle, 
and dignili(3(l, as she thought of her son ; tliought 
of her own age, and the parting that could not be 
long deferred ; of her former hopes for David — all 
mure than fulfilled in one direction — and of the 
single estrangement which had ever come between 
him and her. She had accomplished the purpose 
of long years : her son was an imembarrixased, a 
moderately wealthy man ; but he was also lonely. 
She thought of the time when she hud hoped he 
might marry Anne Cairnes — when all that painful 
old story was over — and how that hope had sub- 
sided quietly out of sight ; not dying the violent 
death which had befallen frO many of her hopes, 
and she had remembered it no more. Had she 
been mistaken, in the far-distant days, when she 
' believed that Anne Cairnes loved David ? or in the 
! less-distant days, when she believed that Anne re- 
mained single for his sake ? How had it been with 
Anne? she asked herself, with tlie innate interest 
in a love-secret which women retain at every age, 
and in every condition short of second childhood. 
Aline was the best of women, and the least old- 
luaidlike of old maids, and tliat Mary of hers was 
the brightest and loveliest of girls — with a glance 
like her own David’s and her own Marion’s when 
they were young. While Lady Mervyn was think- 
ing thus, two figures crossed the Iwown turf before 
the library windows, ‘ Anne and David ! ’ said 
kiady Mervyn ; ‘how provoking, just as everything 
is cold ! •’ Presently Sir David entered the room, 
alone. 

‘ 'What have you done with Anne ? ’ said Lady 
klei'vyn pleasantly. Her sight was still good for 
her age, but she could not sec across the wide 
room the pale^ disturbance in her son’s face. 

‘ 'Won’t she have some luncheon ?' 

‘ Siie has gone down to the platform.’ 

Lady Mervyn leaned forward, and looked at 
David ; she detected the hoarse disturbance in his 
voice. * 

‘What is the matter, David? Has anything 
happened ?’ 

‘Nothing, mother. I want to have some talk 
with yon — upon that matter of Grainger’s legacy.’ 

He approached her, and placed a chair a little 
behind hers, so that she could not see his face. 


‘Yes,’ she answered, doiibtingly. ‘Have you 
been sounding Anne about the Tors, and is there 
no chance that she will sell ? ’ 

‘It is not exactly that. It is — in short, mother, 
there’s a question about my right to the money— 
about whether ’ — — 

She turned completely round in her chaii*, and 
now she observed the unconquerable agitation in his 
face, and quiver in his frame. She caught him by 
the shquldei’, and, in her old tone of command, 

. bade him tell her instantly what had happened. 

‘ If it is anything to alarm me, don’t mind that,’ 
she said, ‘ You are safe, and you are with me ; 
what is there to frighten me ' 

‘Mother — ^my dear mother,’ her son said, very 
gently, very low, ‘we have never spoken of my 
child, you and I. It is time there should he no 
reserves between us. Tell me ’-••he took one of 
her hands tenderly in his, as the other fell from 
his shoulder, and she shrank away, still looking at 
him — ‘ tell me into whose charge you put my child, 
when you went to London, and found Lucy dead ; 
and tell me where and how she died,’ 

She answered by a low cry, and a terrible 
movement, as though she were about to drop on 
her knees ; but her son was too quick for her ; he 
was kneeling at her feet in a second, had drawn her 
arms round his neck, and held them tliere. His 
lace was white and quivering, but he strove to 
smile at her with the eyes which made all her sun- 
shiue still. ‘ Tell mo,’ he pleaded — ‘ tell me. Did 
you give the baby to Susan Gale, that she might 
take her to Manchester ? Did Susan Gale take her 
that same night, and was Susan Gale killed in an 
accident to the train V 

: ‘ Good Heaven ! How have you discovered it ? ’ 
Her voice came in tlie faintest wliisper ; her son’s 
hold upon lior ann.s alone kept her from falling. ' 
‘ It is true, then ? ’ 

‘ It is true. 0 David, my son, my son, can you 
over forgive me ! ’ 

‘There is no siicli word between j'ou and me, 
mother. Take comfort, and courage, .for I have a 
wonderful thing to tell yori,’ 

She was speechless, and tremhling. He rose, 
and seated himself by her side, holding her firmly 
Vt'ith his .strong arm. Then he told her, with 
merciful brevity and directjiess, concluding with 
these words: ‘The ring which was hung on the 
child’s neck was the ring which you gave me, and 
I placed on Lircy’s finger when we parted. Here 
it is.’ 

She had not spoken a word while he was .speak- 
ing; nor did she speak notv, when David took 
the ring out of his waistcoat pocket, and held it 
np before her eyes-A)ut she still trembled. 

‘ Try to compose yourself,’ he continued, ‘ or I 
shall not venture to tell you the rest ; and you 
will not be able to rej oice with me. Tliere ; that is 
better ; you are steadier now,’ 

She was steadier ; the shock, the astonishment, 
the mingled terror at the revival of the past, and 
strange Uncertain joy, were pas.sing into the tran- 
quillity which comes easily to old age, under the 
blessed conviction of her son’s pardoning love. 
She had almost forgotten now the motive which 
had prompted the concealment of the child’s fate, 
but she took it for granted that her son had dis- 
cerned and forgiven it. He told her the details of 
there.scued child’s after-fortunes, and by degrees she 
understood that the baby who had been saved, and 
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tlic ’beautiful Mary, who had found so much favour 
in her sight from the first, were identical. 

‘ Mary ! ’ she repeated, ‘ that sweet' Mary, your 
child ! No wonder the look in her eyes reminded 
me of you, and of Marion. It is you that she is 
like ! I have often wondered, looking at her, who 
fit: was.’ ■ ' ■ 

* 0 no,' he said ; ‘ she is not like me : she is the 
living image of her mother.’ 

Lady Mervjm had not courage, yet, to speak of 
his wife to David. 

‘Her name is not Mary,’ he continued; fiier 
name is Lucy. And now, mother, that I have 
told you this wonderful history, let me bring 
Anne to you — Anne, to whom I owe a debt of 
gratitude that I can never repay. It is amazing to 
think of the Providence that watched over my 
child, and brouglfi; her home to our old friend.’ 

‘Is— is Mary here also ?’ 

Sir David perceived in a moment that his 
mother was shrinking, as old people always do 
shrink, from a fresh cause of agitation. The emo- 
tion she had esperieuced was strong, but transient ; 
she would be able to talk quietly over the matter, 
and to discuss the details of the necessary family 
arrangements, before the first vehemence of his 
feelings and of Anne’s would have subsided. 
Though he perceived this facile acceptance of 
the facts with some surprise, Sir David saw the 
opportuneness and the good-fortune of it. 

‘No,' he replied to Lady Mervyii’s nervous 
question; ‘Mary is at the Tors, and as yet, of 
course, in ignorance of what has been discovered. 
IVe will not let her come here, my dear mother, 
until she has become a little accustomed to the 
truth— until you can receive her with composure 
. as your grand-daughter.' 

‘Quite right, David, quite right,’ said Lady 
Mervyn, who could liavo received Mary witli the 
requisite calm at that moment. Life had so far 
W'orn her out, that there was only one subject on 
which she was still capable of much feeling ; that 
subject was her son, hjs own individual seif; tliat 
feeling did not take e-Ktensiou by rellection ; she 
had gone through an agonising though brief par- 
o.^ysm on his account, and it was over. Slie was 
tired; she would like to lie down and sleo]) a 
while. Her fragile aged frame was exhausted, bub 
hcii' mind was easy and quiet. Sir David walked 
to the other end of the room, to a window from 
whence ' the sea-wall was visible, and looked out. 
There was Anne, leaning on the low parapet, with 
her face to the sea. „He raised the window-sash, 
and she turned at the signal, and approached the 
house. Sir David stepped over the window-siii 
and went to meet her. Her glance met his nerv- 
ously, with a question in it. 

‘ Yes,' he replied ; ‘ she knows everything. She 
has horne it wonderfully well, I have no doubt 
everything happened exactly as we supposed. ’Will 
you come to her now with me 1 ’ 

Anne hesitated. ‘I thinlc, perhaps,’ she said, 

‘ I had better be alone with her for a little. It 
might distress her less,’ 

‘ Of course it would. - You think of everything. 
I shall wait for you on the platform.' 

How had the hours been passing with Mary 1 
They had been passing heavily enough. Anne 
had dismissed her with words' of encouragement, 
but Mary’s own heart was against her, and she 
listened to its warnings with all the ready de- 


spondency whicli is as natural an attribute of 
youth as its quick hopefulness. Such happiness 
was too bright, too beautiful a vision for her. 
She had been living in a dream ; abc had sufiered 
it to cheat her into forgetCulness of lier grief, and 
the awakening was her puniahmout. The niothcr 
who had left her only a feav weeks ago, had she 
indeed been almost forgotten, in this wonderful, 
new, unexplained, unexamined bliss ? Then Mary 
reproached herself bitterly, and underwent a re- 
newal of the sorrow’ which love and nature had 
united to soothe. She could not luqxg she would 
not hope, though Miss Cairnes bade j)or ; she was 
wicked, unnatural, ungrateful, and the straight patli 
of duty in which she must walk lay before her, 
unadorned by any roses of love and hap])iness. 
Miss Cairnes’s goodness w’as beyond belief, but it 
W'ould not avail. How long Sir David wais staying 
wdth Miss Cairnes ! Were tlieyall this time talking 
of her '? Where w’as Cyril ? Wliat had he done i 
She lieard voices under her wnndow, and she 
.opened it. The voices were only those of tw'o 
servants, but they w’erc talking about Cyril. He 
had taken the dog-cart, wdtli a paii’, to Dumfries ; 
and it was not known wdien he was coming back ! 
He had gone awmy then ; ho had done well. But 
Mary fell back from the window, feeling I'aiut and 
giddy ; she laid herself down on her bed, worn 
out with the keen sulVering of so many hours, and 
the sleeplessness of the preceding night — an inflic- 
tion unnatural aud intolerable to the young — and 
long before the conference between SLss Cairnes 
and Sir David ^lervyn came to an end, she had 
cried herself into the deep slumber of exhaustion. 
She w'!is still sleeping w’heh Anne’s maid, by Anne’s 
directions, entered the room noiselessly, drew the 
blinds down, and placed a tiny sealed note on the 
bed, close to the sleeper’s hand. It was late in the 
afternoon before Mary aw’oke, and read the note. 
It was written by Aiinc, and contained merely a 
line : 

‘I have gone to Barrholmo, but shall be back 
by dinner-time. Take heart. All W'ill be well, 
and that speedily.’ 

EefresUed by sleep, and revived by the words of 
Anne’s note, Mary rose, changed her dress, aud 
w’ent dowm to the drawing-room. Miss. Cairnes 
liad not yet returned. fShe opened tlio piano, aud 
resolutely applied hcr.so.lf to the playing of a dilli- 
cult piece of music. The effort steadied her ; she 
played ill at iirst, but by degrees her wonted skill 
revived, and she was iilling the room and the 
outer air with delicious melody, when, at sunset, 
Anne returned to her house tlironghthe shrubbery, 
accompanied, as she had been when .she left it, 
by Sir David Mervyn. The windows of the 
drawing-room opened to the ground, and they wiu-e 
open now. Anne and David approached, aud 
looked in. Mary, unconscion.s of their pre.sence, 
played on, until she had finislicd the piece of 
miijSic, when she turned, to take ahoLlnn’ from the 
stand, and saw them. 'Blu.shiug deo]i!y, she ad- 
vanced to them, .‘i^id held out her hand to Sir 
David, He took it, and, to her great surpri.se, 
held it. She glanced at Aime. 

‘ Sir David is of my owii way of tliinking, Mary. 
He knows all you have told me, and lie has some- 
thing to say to you, from Cyril, and from himself. 
Cyril has gone away for a day or two, until Sir 
David shall desire him to come back.’ 

■Mary was puzzled. No effort on Anne’s part could 
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subline the agitation she was feeling ; and the quick 
instinct of the girl detected that it had a new 
origin. Anne had boon calm, and had bidden her 
to be calm, in the morning ; she. had jnat now 
spoken words of fresh encouragement. Why, then, 
did h.er breath come quickly, and why did tears 
start into her eyes ? Sir David, too, what did 
tbi.s pointed reference to Sir David mean ? Why 
had the matter on which all her hope, all her life 
•was hanging, apparently drifted into Sir David’s 
hands ? These questions passed through her mind 
in the few seconds daring which she stood in front 
<if the two, and Sir David retained her hand. She 
drew back a step ; she tried to withdraw her hand ; 
she looked nervous, and she stammered out ; ‘ I 
am iVighteiiecl. There is something wrong.’ 

‘No, darling,’ said Anne, as she kissed her; 
'‘there is notliing wrong. You remember what 
YOU said to me this morning about Sir David V 
He released her hand now, arid turned away. 

‘ I remember.’ 

‘ Then, Mary, you will not hesitate to listen to 
all he has to say to yon. It is nothing painfixl, my 
clear ; it is the best news that could be told to any 
one. But lie wishes to tell it to you himself, and 
by yourselves.’ 

Mary caught at her gown, but Anne drew it 
away, and crossing the room with a swift step, 
went out at the opposite door. She sat down in 
the hall for a few minutes, to recover herself, and 
then proceeded to give so unreasonable an order, that 
the sense of ‘something up,’ which had already 
spread itself through the re.spective householrls of 
Barrholine and the Tors, acquired double I'orce of 
conviction. She ordered dinner to be kept back 
•for an hour ! and it was half-past six already ! The 
.cook wondered what ladies supposed the cooking 
(.if a dinner meant, and whether they imagined an 
hour or so signified a.s little to joints and entrks 
ns it signilied' to tkevi; and the butler remarked 
to the footman that ‘ things of that kind ’ never 
happen where a gentleman is the head of the 
house. Only women disregard the serious duties 
<if life, when any tiling ‘ juits them out.’ 

Arme went to her room, and remained there, 
lost in thought. These were her first moments 
of solitude, since the secret, wdiich had lain 
hidden for so many years, the secret which had 
had such influence and meaning, all undiscerned in 
her own life, was revealed to her. These were the 
■iivst moments in which she could contemplate it, as 
•It affected herself. All day long her mind had been 
full of Sif David, his mother, and his daughter — 
■of Cyril only incidentally. Now, while Sir David 
was speaking, for the first time, as a father to 
Ins child — an interview so solemn and so sacred 
■that Anne would not allow her imagination to in- 
trude upon it Inr a moment — she was free to direct 
that imagination, to her own part in those events. 
So directing it, she put Mary and the later days 
a.ffde ; she sunuuoued up the long-dead past. David 
IMervyu had loved, aiul mariieiX and lost that fair 
woman whose face she remembered, the tone of whose 
voice she could recall, a.s tlioif|fh slie had seen the 
face and heard the voice*but yesterday — and it was 
seventeen years ago ! — while she was loving him 
with all her heart, and sometimes believing she 
might lie loved in return. If she had known it — 
if lie, had fcohl her the truth on the day after Marion’s 
wedding — sire had gathered from his agitated con- 
fessiun of that morning that he had then intended 
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to reveal it to her-— would the avowal have changei,! 
her whole life ? Would sire, knowing that ho -vva-s 
not free, have ceased to love him with the love 
that barred her from .inaTriage and motherhood, 
the love that bound her life to his by an irnseen 
bond, as surely as any vows taken at the altar / 
Who could tell ? What did it profit to ask herself 
the question now, wlreii, in full possession of tire 
truth, she was conscious that she loved him still, 
■with fervour and devotion, compared with which 
those of the distant days had been rveak and 
wavering? So Anne honestly believed; but the 
truth was she had always loved him with all her 
heart, in every phase, and it was only the vivkD 
ness of the present which made the past seem dim. 
She smiled, rather sadly, as she thought over the 
recent time at the Tors. No young girl, not 
Mary herself, could have been more carried away 
by her own feelings, and the influence of the 
surrounding circumstances, than she had been ; 
more blind to every one and everything except 
David. The occasions in her Ufa \vhen it was 
blessed and glorified by his presence, w'cre so 
scanty ; this one had so much ease, liberty, and 
companionship in it, that she had been carrieil 
away by the rare e.Niquisito delight of it, into tlic 
ideal world, over whose borders the feet of youth 
only are su).iposed to tread. Anne knew better ; 
she knew that love like hers is immortal, ami 
eternally young. How truly blest it was, also ! 
though it had always been urircturned, and what 
file world would call hopeless. Hopeless ! when it 
had brought her the exceeding groat reward which 
every true woman rates highest — the power of con- 
ferring happiness on the beloved one! When mys- 
teriuiis, beneficent, compensating Providence llad 
given back to him his child, preserved from all 
evil and danger, from all sorrow and humiliation, ii? 
herself all his heart could desire, by her unconscious 
Jiauds! A wordless song of wonder and praise 
ascended to high heaven from Anne’s heart, in 
which there was no room for one selfish thought 
of the isolation to which the events Avhich iiad 
occurred, and those to be anticipated, must lirmlly 
condemn her. 

She hardly thought of Lad}’^ IMervyu, her inter- 
view with whom had, however, been embarrassing. 
The old lady kne'w well enough what Anne must 
tliink of her conduct in tlui far past, and she was 
chiefly anxious to leave it in safe and convenient 
obscurity. She took a readyq practical view of 
the. present aspect of matters, and she astonished 
Anne byi^ her questions and suggestions. How 
was David to set himself Tight with the world ? 
How was the acknowledgment of David’s marriage 
and the recoguitioil of Mary as his daughter to be 
accomplisbocl with the smalie.st amount of awkward- 
ness to them all 1 After the brie!’ interval of oraolion 
and avowal was over, the dominant wtu'ldliness of 
Lady Mervyu came iutoqflay wnth aurprisiag vigour. 
It was plain that the world could 'not be kcqit in 
ignorance of the main fact, Imt surely tlui details 
might be concealed ? On this point, Anne had 
beem able to reassure Lady Mervyn. Her grand- 
daughter would he made known to ‘ tlie county ’ as 
the affianced bride of Mis.s Gairnes’s cousiii ami 
heir, as well as in the character of Sir David 
Mervyn’s daughter, an'd the ‘ county ’ would he left 
to fill’ in the outlines of that surprising history by 
its own. taste and ingennitjn She hardly recalled 
all these di-scussions, ■^vhen her long musing, with 
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evening drawing on arotind lier, reverted to the 
present. She began to arrange her plans for Cyril 
and Mary ; and she remembered with a smile how 
Cyril had said they were both ‘ Anne’s pensioners.’ 
They should liave the Tors. She did not think 
Sir David would take Mary from her ; Mary shonld 
be married from the Tors, and should return thither, 
as her own home, close to her father, and actually a 
portion of the former estate of Barrholme. This 
was a strange coincidence, among the many marvels 
of the time. How often Anne had talked with 
Marion Grmme about Lady Mervyn’s resentment at 
the sale of the Tors ; how often Anne had secretly 
sighed for the power of restoring the land to the 
Mervyns! And now, it had at last become valu- 
able beyond price to her, because that power was 
hers— the Tors should he Mary’s dowei", and the 
condition by wliick Mary’s son shonld succeed to 
the possession of it shonld he his taking the natue 
of Mervyn. ‘At my death, there will he Bromley 
Park for Cyril’ — thought Anne, for once on this 
line of speculation, her fancies travelled fust — ‘I 
shall live there, ^yhel^ they are married, and take 
care of my Old Ltidies,’ 

Her reverie had been already interrupted by her 
maid— wdio received her portion of the household 
conviction on being told tliat Miss Cairnes did not 
intend to change her dress for dinner, and did not 
wish for lights ; it W’as again interrupted by the clos- 
ing of a heavy door below, and the sound of footsteps 
on the gravel-path. She looked out : Sir David w'as 
walking guiokly away towards the shrubbery. She 
set the door open, and listened for Mary’s tread. 
It came presently, rapidly on the stairs, hesitating 
at the door of ilary’s room, then on to Anne’s, 
which was in twilight. In another moment Mary 
was in Anne’s arms, holding her tight round the 
£eck, as a young child holds its mother, and 
whispering rapturously to her about her ‘ father ! ’ 

‘Is Sir David coming to-morrow morning?’ 
Anne asked, as they went down the stairs arm in 
arm to the dinner which Avas served under protest. 
She had already changed places with Sir David’s 
daughter, as her own question made her feel. 

‘My father,’ replied Mary, with a beautiful blush 
and smile, ‘said he was going to Dumfries to- 
night, to bring Mr Westhinil back to BaiTholme.’ 

‘They cannot arrive until late to-morrow,’ said 
Anne. ‘ Does he wish you to see Lady Mervyn in 
the meantime ?’ 

‘He said I Avas to do in that and every other 
respect AvhateA^er you thought best.’ 

The stillness Avhich fol'loAVS a great crisis, the 
guiet which succeeds strong emotion, rested upon 
Anne and Mary during tlie ff^lloAving morning. 
They spoke rarely to one another — they enjoyed 
the strange happiness of the time,, as happiness is 
ahvays most deeply enjoyed, and sorrow most 
deeply felt, in silence ; but they frequently ex- 
changed a tranquil, satisfied smile. At noon, Anne 
received a note from Lady Mervyn, Avhich strongly 
illustrated the truth that ‘oft ’in our ashes live 
their wonted fires.’ 

The note Avas as characteristic of the firmness, the 
reserve, and the decision of the old lady, as one 
AATitten forty years previously might have been. 
It merely begged that her dear Anne would bring 
‘ Lucy’ to see her, in the afternoon, and that she 
would assure ‘Lucy’ that the affection she had 
already won from an old friend would be still 
more readily accorded to her by her old grand- 


mother. It added that ‘ Lucy ’ Avonld iiud nothing 
to agitate her at Barrholme ; ami Anne rightly 
interpreted the intimation to meiui that Lady 
Mervyn expected that nothing should be .said or 
done "to agitate herself. Anne made Mary under- 
stand this, and hlary readily promised obedience. 
At three o’clock they Avallcctl up to Barrholme, by 
the sea-Avalk, Avith many a recollection of the 
clay before last. Could it be .so short a time 
ago ? Mary a.sked ; and all the Avorld, all the iiast, 
present, and future be so utterJy changed? Anno 
thought she bad never seen tlic girl look .so beauti- 
ful. The hall-door was opencct before Anne laid 
time to ring, andtAvo se^A^•mt3 AA’ore in the hall — an 
unu.siuil piece of .state, which she quhddy, under- 
stood, for she perceived A\dth amused admiration that 
Lady MerA’'yn had already disposed of one of her dilli- 
culties. 'The second seiwant tlire.AV open the draAV- 
ing-room door, and announced ‘Mi.s.? Cairnes and 
Miss IMervyii.’ With the irre.pros.sil)le start caused 
by the sound of her OAvn name for the first time, 
Mary found herself in her grandmother’s presence. 
Lady iMervyii aaus standing near the door ; she 
stepped foiAvard aiAcl kissed Mary, before it av as 
closed. 

‘I am very happy to see you, my dear,’ she 
said ; ‘ I am sure you Avill be a groat comfort to me, 
and to your father. Give me a kiss.’ 

Mary kissed lier. ‘Lady Mervyn’ — she stam- 
mered. 

‘You Avill call me grandmother, if you please, 
my dear.— -And, Anne,’ she continued, turning 
towards Mis.s Cairnes as she resumed her seat, 
‘I think it Avill be AVtdl to remember henceforth 
that her name is Lucy.’ 

‘I think so too, though it Avill be difFioult at 
first — Ave are so accustomed to think of her as 
Mary.’ 

‘ No doubt ; and under any other circumstances, 
it Avould not matter ; she might retain the name 
she has been known by. j3ut Lucy aww her 
mother’.s name, and I tliink it is right that it 
sliould be used in this liouse.’ 

In tho.se Avords Lady Mervyn made the only 
atonement in her poAver to her sou and to tlie 
dead ; and then she dismissed the subject in 
anotlier sentence : ‘ I have informed the servants of 
all it is necessary they should knoAV'. Have you 
done so at the Tors ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Anno ; ‘ but I Avill do so immediately.’ 

Ten minutes later, Lucy ]\tervyn aaois putting lier 
grandmotlier’s knitting to rights Avith industrious 
composure, ns ii' that occuiiation had been hers by 
prescription from her chiltihood. 

CHAPTER XXXA’I.— -THE BLOSSOMINH OP AN ALOE. 

At seven o’clock the .same evening, Sir David 
Jfervyn and Cyril Westland, arrived at the Toi-.s. 

Three happy day,s AA'cut over very (juiekly at 
Barrholme and the Tors, and, Cyril’s haave. being 
on the eve of expiry, he Avas about to rejoin his 
regiment. Anne had^AVrittcu a reply to her aunt's 
letter, Avhich Sir David pronounced to be. infinitely 
too kind and forgiving, and Avhich elicited from 
Mrs Westland an outburst, on jiaper, of .sutdi exub- 
erant joy and effusive gratitude, that Sir David 
declared it wa.s even more ‘disgusting’ than the 
former production. Anne said nothing'about either 
of the letters to Cyril or to Jme.y, and she excused 
MrsWestland to Sir David as much as possible. The 
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lovers 'woroj like all lovers of tlieir respective ages, 
entirely and unaffectedly devoted to themselves ; 
jiroibundly lia])])y, and very beautiful to see, in 
the eyes of those who love to read sttch living 
poems. The parting impending on the morrow 
was not to last long, for it had been arranged that 
their marriage should take place in October, on. 
tlie Soth — ‘ llahiklava Day/ according to a fancy 
of Cyril’s, whose devotion to his ‘colonel’ was 
not; a whit abated by his devotion to his colonel’s 
daughter. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
actually or metaphorically. Would not this he a 
good time, a happy opportunity for taking leave 
of them ? They are in fairyland, tliat heautiful 
3’(mug pair, who.se mortal ieet are treading the 
crisp sands at the extremity of Barrholrne Point, 
Avhose eyes are bright Avith hope and joAg Avho.se 
voices Avhisper low those mmttcrable things too 
secret and preciou.s to bo intrusted to the common 
air, those unutterable things Avhich all the sons 
and daughters of men have Avhispered and heard 
from the beginning of time ! 

Following the figures of the happy young lovers, 
dim in the distance, Avith loving eyes, Anne 
Gaimes and Sir David Mervyn, sitting on the sea- 
verge of the rock-platform, in the still August 
evening, are talking gravely of the past, and of 
the future of the two who ai'e so dear to them. 
Sir David has a telescope in his hand ; it is Anne’s 
old glass. She has ju.st been reading a long letter 
from Marion, in Avhich Sir David’s sister expresses 
lier satisfaction with the extraordinary intelligence 
she has received, Avith an earnest di.siuterestediie.ss 
nndeniably noble on tlie part of Sasha’s mother. 
The old as-sociations with Marion’s Avedding-(la.y, 
and the chain of snbsiujnent events, are so vivid 
in Anne’s mind, that she can hardly follow Sir 
David, AA'ho is giving her certain details about 
the e.state of Barrholme. 

*.I don’t knoAv,’ he saA's, ‘Avhetlier my mother 
has told you aiiA'thiug about the legacy I have 
recently received from John Grainger, my wife’s 
brother ? ' 

‘ No ; I liaA'O not heard of it.’ 

Sir David tells her 1;hc story, and hoAv he liad 
gone to the old farm, to ascertain Avhether John 
Grainger’s wishes could be carried out ; he ahso tells 
her the unsuccessful result of his inquiry. ‘ tie was 
an odd man,’ continues Bir David ; ‘ hut very just. 
He provided against my heirs coming in for this 
money, in case I had not been living when he died. 
No doubt he kncAv nothing about the lapsing of 
legacies under such circumstances. How pleased 
he would have been to knoAV that it Avill go direct 
to Lucy’s child ! Tara glad I had not invested the 
money'; it will be better for Cyril to cUoo.se an 
inA’o.stiuent for himself.’ 

Amic rouses her Avandering attention. This is 
lier opportunity of l(‘lling Bir David what she 
nK;avi.s to do for the ‘ iien.sioner.';,’ as tluiA’' habit- 
ually call themselves. Bo she tells him that the 
Tors is to be lii.s daughter’s doAver, and Bromley 
Park her own home for th^ I’utiire. Sir David 
protest.s ntterly against such lavish generosity. 
The liaudsome allowam^ Avhich she already gives 
Cyril, and the portion which Sir DaAud himself can 
give Lucy, Avill be quite enough for the young 
cample, ami he argues that Cyril must live Avith 
his regiment, .and therefore could not manage 
or ro([uirc; a country place. Sir David reiniucls 
her that all he posse.sses will e\mntually be Lucy’s 


— the entail of the entailed portion of the Barr- 
holme property coming to an end Avith him — and 
that there can he no reason for such, an arrange- 
.meiit as she proposes. It avouIcI, in fact, be only a 
temptation to Cyril to abandon M.s profession, and 
become an idle man ; a prospect abhorrent to Sir 
David. ' He shews her that he is a little surprised 
she has not suspected her own project of un- 
reasonableness ; and she let,s Iiim see that there is 
some other motive, beside lier genero.sity to Cyril 
and Lucy, in her intention respecting the Tors." 

_ ‘ Do you not care for the place ? Do ycui not 
like Imiig there?’ he asks, looking at her euri- 
Gusly. Then Anne tells him the trutli. 

‘1 do care for the place ; I do like Ihuiig there ; 
hut it has distres.sed me always to know how your 
mother grieved OA^er the sale'^of the Tors ; to kiioAV 
that she has always felt it a Avr»ug and a humilia- 
tion ; and now that, for some time past, I have 
been certain, if it Avere to do over again, the Tors 
Avould not be .sold, I have been most anxious to 
restore it to Baniiolme. The posse, ssion of Ihc 
Tors and of Bromley Park too, is only a burden to 
me. My dear father loAmd the adding of house to 
house and laud to laud, hut I clon’t ; and it Avoukl, 
long ago, have been a great relief to me to put the 
Tors back into the hands of its rightful owners — 
ye.s, its rightful owners : we could not buy the old | 
associations Avhich are, after all, its highest value,’ ' 

‘ Hardly a marketable coAumodily, though,’ said 
Sir David, with an underlying agitation in his 
light tone ; ‘ and seldom included in such bargains 
as my poor father, and those like him, make. It 
is strangAily pleasant to me to hear yoAi saj^ the.se 
foolish aiul unpractical tilings ; for it sheAvs me in 
Avhat spirit you Avoulfl h.-ive met a projiositiou 
Avhich I shoidd have made to you, if the late 
Avonderful events had not so changed everything* ' 
that there is nothing left for me to Avish in the 
matter.’ : 

‘ What was the proposition ? Prajq tell me,’ .she 
said, Avith a self-betraying eagerness in her tone, a 
revealing light in her eyes. 

‘ I Avas thinking of asking you to let me purchase 
hack the Tor.?, Avith John Grainger’s legacj^ for 
a fii’.st instalment of the purcliase-money ; and 
I had actually begun to sound Cyril, in order to 
find out wbcLluir he set much store by the place. 
Now it is all right, for it will he his and Lucy’s 
some day,’ 

‘Take it hack,’ said Anne, .stretching out her 
clasped hand.? towards him—' lake it hack, I pray 
nud entreat you ; not for Mary and Cyidl, but 
for T/oii. Take it back, and give me the fir.st, the 
one solitary taste of happiness that has come to 
me from my useless wealth in all these Aveary 
yeans ! As for them — AAdiat can Cod give them, 
what can life give them, that is not their, s ? Let 
me have this one reAvard, if I have done anything 
for them, if I have been anything to them — let me 
have this one great consolation for my oavu self, 
that I have undone some of the injustice of your 
fate. Tell me that you Avill lake back the Tors.’ 

She had spoken, in a tone he had never heard in 
her voice; in her face,. in her large dark eyes, there 
wa.s a look he had iiever seen ; and in that hjok, 
Sir David Meivyn read the stoiy of her life — read 
it Avith profound a.uiaKement, and a great humility, 
such as a man of lofty soul must feel in the pre.s- 
ence of a woman’s holy, lifelong, steadfast love. 
The past Avas there, 'in the eternity-revealing 
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swiftness of tlionglit— the past, in which she. had 
loved him, when ho had doubted, then believed, 
and afterwards forgotten it. The present was 
there, with the full conviction that the woman 
to whom he owed his child, who had told him of 
his beautiful young wife after they liad parted for 
ever, and had drawn the portrait of his Lucy, which 
came to him like a gift from the other world— the 
w'oman whom he had long regarded as the highest 
type of womanhood within his knowledge— sweet, 
wise, hrave, gentle, and self-forgetting, had loved 
him only all her life. And the future glided into 
view, with a beautiful light upon it, a sacred vision 
of gratitude and love and peace. ] 

He rose, walked to the end of the rock-plat- 
form, and stood there, looking along the coast- 
border of rocks to the strip of sliiniug sand 
beyond the Point, jvitb its setting of sea. In the 
profound stillness, a sound of laughter could be 
heard — the happy laughter of his child and her 
young lover. After a few moments, he turned and 
came towards Anne. She had not moved ; her 
face still wore the look of expectation and entreaty. 

‘ Won’t you answer me ? ’ she said. 

He placed himself on a slab of rock at her feet, 
and answered her : ‘ I will tell you that I will 
take back the Tors, if you will tell me just one 
thing, in your turn.’ 

‘ And that is V 

He loosed her elapsed hands, and took them in 
his own. (She left them there ; she was struck 
motionless. 

‘ That you love me j that you will take from 
me the loyalest love of a man’s heart: you wiU 
tell me that, Anne ? ’ 

She could not tell him. For a few moments she 
thought iier sullbcating emotion must kill her; 
Thit she strove with it, and he waited. The first 
intelligible words she spoke Avere ; ‘ After all these 
years ' ■ , 

The real parting between Cyril and Lucy took 
place withoixt witnesses, and Avas, no doubt, a 
very affecting one. But they enjoyed a second 
fareAA-ell Avhen Sir David and Cyril escorted Anno 
and Lucy, according to established custom, along 
the sea-walk to the Tors, in the light oi' the yellow 
harvest-moon. For it happened, .somehow, on this 
occasion, that Cyril and Lucy, contrary to custom, 
had gone on before, and Avheu they reached the 
house, the others were not yet within sight. Tliey 
remained ibr a few ininute.s in the vacant hall, and 
then Lucy Avent aAA'ay up the stains to her room, 
and, Avhen she had gives him a last nod from the 
landing, Cyril came out of the house, closing the 
door, and went to meet Annff .and Sir David. 
They were Avalking very slowly along the shrub- 
bery path, but they quickened their steps Avhen they 
saAV Cyril, He took a cheerful leave of Anne, on 
the spot, and lighting a cigar, strolled on. It Avas 
oiily a few yards to the house-door, but the tAVO 
had these few yards tO' themselves, and perhaps 
they prized them as highly as they would have 
])rized them twenty yeans earlier. Any one would 
have thought so, Avho had seen Anne’s face in the 
moonlight, Avhen she said: ‘ Good-night, David ;’ 
and he, laying his first kiss irpon her lips, answered : 

* Good-night, my OAvn, own love.’ 

A letter addressed to Anne was lying on a table 
in the hall. She read it, by the l^p-light, there. 
It contained those Avords ; 


IIoNoamiiA Madam — T his fr to inform you that 
the great aloe blossomed ye.sterday, ,1 tliought 
you Avould like to knoAV at onc.e. I knew we 
should heat Shottesley.— Your obedient servant, 

W. Davi,^. 

TIIM END. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANNERS.* 

A NUMBER of years ago, two Bcoi.(:h, ladies paid a 
visit to Paris, accompanied by their lirotho.r, avIiosc; 
business led him to go thither every ye.er. _ He 
was slightly ac(|uainted Avith several .Parisian 
families, but, not speaking French llueutly, he 
had Hi tie domestic iutercounse Avith them. The 

tAVO klisse,? D , on their arrival, expected that 

their brother’s acquaintances would call on them, 
as they had been made aAvare of their arjival ; but 
not a soul came near them. They did not knoAV 
that in France the etiquette is ibr tlic .stranger to 
call first — precisely the reverse of Avhat is the 
practice in England ; besides Avhich, they Avcrc 
ignorant of the fact, that the French, generally do 
not cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners, and 
rarely giAm them invitations to their houses. 

Receiving no attentions, the ladies found Paris 
to he rather dull, their only aiuu.sement being 
sight-seeing. One daj’-, AAmlking Avith their brotliof 
in the Champs-Elysecs, he introduced them to a 
lady AAdiom they chanced to meet. Talcing pity 
on their isolation, she invited them to dine Avit'h 
her on the IblloAving day. Here Avas something 
good at lust. The invitation Avas accepted. Ne-st 
day, they took care to he iu good time, equipped 
in their” best, in Ioav pink silk dresses, short 
sleeves, and Avhite satin shoes, to the great astoni,sh- 
inent of their hoste.ss, who took it for granted that 
they Avere going to a hall afterwards. They Avere 
equally suiqu'isell to find her in the same high dark 
.silk Avhicli she had Avorn Avhen out walking. 
Dinner Avas served, and commenced Avith the 
national pot au feu soup, and honilli (the beef from 
which the soup is made), and whieli the lady 
caiwcd iu shapeio.ss lunqis, not in thin slices, as iu 
England ; stewed beef with macaroni, vol au vevt, 
fricandeau, and roast turkey, Iblhnved iu quick 
succession. Tlie lady caiTcti small jnecos of each 
dish, and put them on a pl.ate, AA'ith a jbrk, Avhich 
Avas handed round to each gue.st to help them- 
Kelve.s. The Scotch ladies, accustomed to eat 
potatoes Avilh every dish, Avere puzzled to find 
none forthcoming. After the me.nt, came a dish 
I of green peas, and the salad. The French luse the 
' same knife and fork for every dish, and keep them 
; when their plates are changed ; and the Mis,sc.s 

■ T) AA'ere horrified to see tluit the .servant avIio 

took their plates coolly put their knife ami folk 
on to the cloth beside tiieni, and did not give llieiu 
a clean one until the (les.sert Avas served. T'liey 
Avere greatly perjilcxwl by the variidy of dishes 
served, the absence of potatoes, and the arrival of 
green peas after the meat had been taken aAvuy ! 
The dinner Avas good,|)ut (he oddity of Urn arninge- 
meut was incomprehensible. It was a violatdou of 
all ordinary couceptioms, After dinner, the gentle- 
men led the ladies back to the drawing-rooitn, and 
caf6 noir Avas served. Strong black coffee, witliout 
milk or cream, Avas not very pal{,it,ihle to the ►Scotch 


* Tlii.s article i.s ■writtau by an English lady Avho hag 
been long resident in Erunce. 
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ladies, tlioiigh they found the liqueurs which sue- no further notice is taken. A Eveuch girl would 
cecded it — cr^.me de moheo and ereme de mnille^ he thought very mal elevPe if she owned a pref- 
excellent. erence for any young man to whoiti she was not 

" After sitting chatting for about half an hour, the fiancSe. Love is supposed to come after marriage, 

hostess astonished the Misses D hy_ announcing or, at anyrate, that sort of trancpiil attachment 

lier intention of going for a walk, it being summer, which arises between people whose interests are 
4 uk 1 the dayvS long ; and, said sh.e, looking hesita- similar, and who are united by tender aifoction for 
tingly at the evening costumes of her visitors : their children. On the whole, I think there will 
As i presume you are going to a sow^e, I am sorry he found quite as many happy couples in Frmice 
T cannot liavo” the pleasure of your company.^ as in England, and fe\vo.r discontented old maids ; 
The Scotch ladies were too sh3’’,'' and too little for the girls who feel disinclined to marry, or 
accustomed to converse in French, to ask for. whose fortunes are so slender that they cannot 
explanations, Imt they thought the lady very rude expect to meet with a suitable parti, generally 
to turjn them out of her house in this cool way ;; retire into a convent, or join one or other ot those 
they had not ordered their carriage imtil half-past religions societies _ which enable them to devote 
ten, so they begged her to allow her servant to themselves to charitable^ occupations, and visit the 
fetch one for tliem ; and returned to their hotel, poor and sick, while living at home with their 
marvelling at the unmannerly impudence of French friends. ^ 

ladies. They did not know that a casual invita- TJnequal marriages are almost imknown in ^ 
lion to dinner does not necessarily imply .spending France, and a young man without fortune, lioiy- 
the evening ; and no French lady would wear a ever nobly born and attractive, would never dream 
low drciss for cvcii a very cexciinoiaioiTs diuiier-party. of tlie possibility of laarryiug au heiress. In like 
Full dress is only de ripwmtr for a ball or a very manner, a lovely girl without a fortune has w,ry 
large soiree, and then only for young girls. Ladies little chance of making a good marriage, ihe 
dross more according to their age in Ifrance than French papas a,nd maminas look to the mam 
in England ; and you never see old, or even middle- chance. Beauty has no melting iniluence on tneir 
n-'-ed, ladies dressed like young ones ; oriljmudo, hearts, whatever it may have on those of their 
you may be sure tliey are not French. sons ; but in general the young m,en are quite as 

In France, there are generally only two meals reasonable on that subject as their parents, ana 
a day: dfieAner, consisting of hot or cold meat, are affected by no weakness for a doweiiess bride. 
vevp'tables, dessert and wine, concluding with a cup An obligation to have the 'consent ol parents to 
oi‘ cafe an lent ; this is usually served ahout ten or render marriage valid, is a source ot considerable 
^ileven; and there is no other meal until diuuer, trouble and perplexity. Even li the parents be» 
about seven. Some people have a cup of coffee dead, there are lornis to be attended to, that are 
and a roll brought to them in their rooms early very annoying. 

ill the morniuf', but this i.s by no means general The French arc said to he the pohto.st people m 
The two Scotch ladies returned home witli a poor the world, and in some respects they; are so. i.iie,ir 
opinion of French people and French maimers; politene.ss niay be only skin-deep ; it imy be 
Iho truth being, that they made, no allowance for a stilted etiquette, without liearllelt emotion. But 
a perfectly agreeable state“ of things dilferent from on the ivhole it is better than studied indifference 
that to whicli they had been accustomed. and rough incivility’-. If not absolutely sincere, it 

French children— especially girls— are more has the external appearance ot being .so, and saves 
brcnudit forward than EuglLsli ones. They take- the feelings from a sense ol outrage. A frenchman 
all tlieir meals with their parente, and see all the always takes off his hat on entering a shop, ot an. 
company that comes to the house; coii-sequently, omnibus, or any other public coiivcyaiioe. He xs 
they arc loss troubled with .shyness than English expected always to bow first, to a lady ot Jus ae- 
childreu. But a girl of seventeen or eighteen is quaintance ; it ivould be tlmugjit quite out ot place 
much fos.s iudepeudont than an English girl of the for the lady to take the initiative. On entering a 
same a<m ; she must never go out alone, nor with drawing-room, French people how to eyery one -vvuo 
other vOTUig girls, without a chaperone or a female may be in the room, wbetlier they are acquauitea. 
sOT'vant usually known as a honne ; she must never with them or not. The omission ol. these trilling 
siieak to a gentleman, unless he should be especi- civilities by the English, causes them to be con- 
aJIy introduced to her by her mother. sideved rude and boorish. _ i „ 

The French plan of negotiating marriages is very The line of demarcation %et\veen different classes 

much criticised in England, but it has its advan- of society is less strongly defined in 1 * ranee than , 
ta-ms. A young Freiichmaii who wishes to marry, in England. Serllunts comsidcr thmnsehcs pietty , 
rouuests hiH parents, or his nearest female relatives, nearly upon an equality with their masters mia 
ti) look out for a suitable wife for him. She must mi.sti'esse.s, and their inaiiners are marked by a line 
Im in an equal rank of life to his own, and possess and easy cooliie.ss, which would bo coriHiderea tlie 
ii 'dot, or dowry, similar to the fortune he himself height of impertinence in England. ^ iiiey wish 
can furni.sli, so that they are assured of having, you ‘ good-inormiig and good-iiiglit, as a 
something to live upon. 'The p.-ircnts of the young might do, and expect to he thanked whenever they 
liidy inquire carefully as to tl^e character he bears open the door lor you; a Frenchman of eu. y clash 
amongst his I'rieiuls ; satisfy themselves as to Ms touches Ins hat to the servant who opens the doo 

family antecedents aud*good health ; and if these,’ forhim.^ ™ 

and the amount of fortune, or salary, are .satis- French children are almost always ox er-mdul^cd 
factory, the young couple are introduced to each and spoilt by their parents. Every one in ' 
01,110.1’"™ soci'W, but they are never ]iermitted to house is expected to yield to theni ; tliey are raidy 
I see each other alone. If they are mutually pleased reproved for crying; nor m seli-demal oi . * ~ 
j wiLii each ot.her, the marriage takes place ; but if restraint seriously inculcated, bervaiils 


the inipressiou is nob satisfactory on either side, j proved for not obeyiu{ 


CHAMBEES’S JOEEKAI;. 


done to induce them to fancy themselves the 


most important persons in. the honse. Ihis mis- 
tahen system of education renders them selfish. 


tahen system oi eaucatioji. lenucio lucuj. owiunn, 
overhearing, and conceited. Prohably a good deal 
of this egotism is knocked out of them at school 
and at college ; hut early impressions are never 
entirely oiraced, and the feeling remains, only to 
he transferred to their own children when they 


have any. , . , * . 

It appears to me that this early indulgence, this 
indisoriininating worship received in childhood, 
exercises a permanent influence on tlie_ Erencli 
character, and predisposes Prenclimen individually 
to entertain a higher opinion of themselves than 
they would if, as children, they were trained in 
more suhinission and liuuiility ; this is also prob- 
ably the reason why they are almost univmally 
destitute of self-command. Of course, in all 
descriptions of habits and character, there are 
many exceptions. French parents may he found 
who do not spoil their children, Frenchmen who 
are rude and unpolite, young people who marry 
for love, and families who invite strangers to their 
houses ; hut these are the exceptions, and the 
contrary prevails in general. 

The lower classes in France live much more 
frugally and inexpensively than people of the 
same rank in England. . Soup and houilli form the 
usual dinner and supper of the_ upper class of 
farmers, workmen, and servants in French fami- 
lies. The richer farmers have the fot ctu feu 
every day, others only once or twice a w'cek ; and 
dive on bread and, sowpe aux chouv on the other 
days, with a relish of cheese, salt-fish, and some- 
times butter. The whole system of living of the 
French agriculturists -would in England be called 
most inismable. The greater number of them can 
E’either read nor write ; they are, however, begin- 
ning to send the younger children to school — that 
is to say, where schools exist — so the next genera- 
tion will probably be more intelligent, 

Frenchwomen of the middle class, such as shop- 
keepers’ wives, &c. are, I think, better educated, and 
have more pleasing manners than a similar class 
in England. In tlie greater number of restaurants, 
cafes, hotels, and large shops, it is the women who 
keep the books and make out the accounts. These 
women are generally ladylike-looking, have ploas- 
mg manners, write a good hand, speak well, and 
are good accountants. They know the price of 
everything, and how every dish should be cooked, 
and could cook it themselves if necessary. I doubt 
if many shopkeepers' wives in England Avould be 
capable of making themfselves as generally useful. 
If they were up to the cooking department, they 
would probably not write a good hand, and their 
heads -would not be clear enough to keep the 
accounts of a large establishment. 

To draNv these rambling rcmark.s to a close, I may 
conclude with a few words on dre.ss. A Frcnch- 
wmrian almost al-ways looks better dressed than an 
English w'omaUj for several reasons. With a very 
few eccentric exceptions, they study much more 
Avhat is likely to suit them than wdiat is the ex- 
treme of fashion, and combine the two, so as not 
to appear particular, and yet not wear anything 
unbecoming. They buy very few dresse.s at a 
time, only -\vhat is absphxtely necessary, and wear 
them while they are fresh. A ih’ess that - has been 
laid by for some time never looks fresh and new. 
They keep one dress for going out .eafly in the 


morning, another for visits, and one to wear in 'the; 
house. Each one is folded carefully (not bung up) 
when taken oil) and tlms they keep fresh all the 
season. Tliey are well aware that; a common dress 
well made looks better than a ricli silk -wliic,!) fits 
..i^adly, and has been lying by for some time. I 
knew, in Paris three girls, sisters, who had only sis , 
pounds' a..,year each to dress themstdve.H with, and 
they always -looked neat, ladylike, and. well di-essed. 
The.y made airtheir own dresses a-mHionnets, em- 
broidered their colhirs, sleeves, and trimmings, and 
knitted tlieir own stoedtings. I think an, hlnglish 
girl restricted to such slender resources, would have 
appeared pretty much as a dow'dy. The art of 
dressing njx a poor assortment in dress neatly and 
attractively, is surely wmrtby of cultivation ; and 
I venture ”to think that this piece of good taste 
might he exercised without the risk of losing 
caste ! 


ADVENTUEE WITH A LEOPAED. 


hlANY years ago, soon after my arrival on the east 
coast of Africa, I used to amuse myself by setting 
traps for the antelopes whi(jh abound in the forest- 
jungles of the lower portion of that beautiful coast 
*I was not very successful ; I caught seversil of the 
tiny Pete, which are graceful little things, miniature 
antelopes not exceeding a hare in size ; but nothing 
larger came my way for a long time. At last, one 
morning, on reaching the. spot where the trap laid 
been set, I found it gone ; and on searching ahox.it, I 
discoTOX'ed traces of an antelope having dragged it 
down the steep incline towards the brook, wdxicb, 
lined with dense bushes, separated the jungle from 
the open beyond. These traces I followed for 
some distance, until they entered the thicket 
by the stream, xvheii, finding it very dilficult 
to force my way through it, I skirtexl along it 
outside, under the hope -that I might find the track 
as it came out, or at least make 'myself sure that 
the antelope was still inside. I had ja-uhaps gone 
fifty yards, when there was a sudden rustle iunong 
the leaves on my left hand, and with, a low growl, 
the long .spottedd-)ody of a leopard sprang out, and 
crossing a few yards hx front of me, was soon lost to 
view among the tangle of weepers which hung in 
festoons from every tree. 

A suspicion at once seized my mind, that if I 
opened the bushes from xvhicli the leopard had 
emerged, I should find what I was in searcdi of, 
and on doing so, I saxv that I xvas right ; for 
there, with the trap still fastened to its leg, lay the 
body of a .spotted antelope {Tragdcrplms sylvatims), 
unmarked, save by four deep gashe.s in the neck 
and throat. On "siH-fing it, I determined thi.it I 
would go no nearer, nor touch it, but would go 
hack for my gun, and sot it as a trap for the grciit 
cat, -which 'would certainly return to it.s jn-ey. As 
I had never killed a leopard, the, (diiima; of now- 
doing so prompted me not to touch the biiit. 

I therefore returned, with a -J)id-Jve to Indi) mo, 
and after some trouble — as I Inul bud no experience 
in gun-setting — -\vo sixTiceediMl in hiying the trap so 
that, if the leopard returiieik it could hardly esciipe. 

About eleven o’clock that night, my brother, 
who had been smoking ouLside, came in and said : 
‘Your gun’s gone oil; I board it just before I 
came in'. Let ’s go down -with a lantern, and see 
if the brute is dead.’ 

I made no objection. A Icopanl was, as yet, only 
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a big cat to me, and I did not know tlie danger we 
incurred. So we took the only other gun there was 
— at least Harry did — and I took the" lantern, with, 
about an inch of candle in it, and we set olf for the 
place together. We had not far to go — not more 
than half a mile — and on getting to the brook.,, 
just across where the gun had been set, I proceeded 
to strike a light, for, though the night was a fine 
one, yet in the jungle it would be all but pitch 
dark ; and after doing so, and closing the lantern, 
we proceeded to wade across, but unluckily dropped 
the matches into the water on the way. We now 
forced our way through the thick bushes until we 
reached the spot ; and, fortunately for us — ^for we 
laid just walked to the place wdthout the slightest 
caution, and had the leopard been there, we must 
have come right on the top of it— we found it gone. 
A glance sulliced to shew that the bait was still 
untouched ; and then, hy the light of the lantern, 
we examined the ground ; and in a few minutes we 
di.scovered plenty of evidence, in the .slnipe of 
blood and fragments of bone, that the gun had not 
been set in vain. ■ 

‘Let’s follow him ! ’ said Harry ; ‘he can’t have 
gone far in that state;’ and without an.svvoring 
him, I immediately set to work to track the blood- 
spots — 110 difficult task— -by the lautern’.s light, while 
my brother walked behind with the gun. I have 
often since thought what a picture it would have 
made: the black silent jungle all round; the 
weird-like trunks of the trees, with their tracery of 
creepers, dimly visible by the light of the solit.ary 
cautlle, mysoif holding it, and stooping down, 
tlie better to see the track.?. My coiujianioii, 
his gnu carried anyhow, walked behind, grnm- 
!)Iing aloud at the. loss of the matches. He 
wauled to light his pipe, .and I would not give 
him the candle to do so, lest he slionhl put it out ; 
both of us quite careless, and utterly ignorant of 
the terrible ilangnr we ran. No animal, not even 
a lion, is so much to be dreaded as a wounded 
leopard which has taken refuge in thick jungle ; 
nncl hero were we tracking one in the middle of 
the night, in utter darkness, and armed with u 
iautorn and a single-barrelled gun, as innocently 
as if it were but a liavmless ariteloijc ! 

We bad easily followed tlie blood-besprinkled 
piilh for fifty or sixty yards, when the candle 
began to liame and flicker, and to shew signs of 
coming to an end, causing me to stoop the closer 
down over my task. Sucldenly, Harry exclaimed: 

‘ What ’s that in front ? It looks like a beast’s eyes.’ 
And as he spoke, and I raised my head to look, 
tlie candle gave a la,st flare, and went out ; but the 
momentary light had sufficed to shew me the still 
form of a leopard crouched under a tree, about 
five or six pace.? beyond, seemingly all inanimate, 
save tliose two balls of fire glaring at its out of 
the darkness. Just as I said, ‘It’s alive! Give 
me the gun ; I can shoot it from here,’ and as 
he was in the act of handing me the weapon, I 
heard it give a low snarling growl ; and in a second 
more, it had fixed it, self on 'my slionlder, and had 
my left ;u’ru in its mouth. Itirtunately, neither of: 
us lust his presence of ifliiml, I had dropt the gun 
wlien the brute sprang upon me, and Harry Was 
bunting fur it about my feet, I dii’ecting him as be.st 
'1 might, while I tried to strangle or choke -off my 
‘.issiiilant, which was struggling to maintain its posi- 
tion on my shoulder. At last, after what had seemed 
an age to me, I heartl my brother utter an exclam- 


ation of satisfaction, and then coming close, in a 
breath he asked me how he should fire. ‘ Feel for 
its head,’ said I ; ‘it can’t bite ; it’s got my arm in 
its mouth.’ Of course, we were in pitch daikness 
all this time, and the groat danger was le.st Harry 
should shoot me ; however, there was no time to 
lose, and feeling his way with his hands, he thru.sb 
the muzzle of the gun past me, and pulled the trig- 
ger. The brute struggled convulsively and fell at our 
feet. It was not however dead, as its half-choked 
snarls and violent efforts to ri.se shewed ; and fear- 
ing lest it should recover, and again attack us, we 
hurried away from the spot as fast as we. could. 
Nor Avere we a moment too soon, for a .second 
afterwards, the animal was on its legs, and though 
We could see nothing, we heard its menacing growl 
of rage, and the rustling of the bushes, as it passed 
parallel to us, while the continued sound shewed 
that it was going in the same direction as ourselves. 

The position in which Ave Avere thus placed Avas 
any tiling but an agreeable one. Before us Avas tire 
Avoumled and enraged animal, upon Avdiich avg 
might at any instant stumble in the mirk dark- 
iie.ss ; while, for the same rea.son, Ave had not the 
faintest idea of which direction Ave ought to take 
to get out of the jungle, though we knew we were 
near its edge. To make thing,? Avorse, the injuries 
Avhich I lu'id received from the leopard began to 
be so excessively pfiinl'iil, that I felt quite faint, 
and hardly able to keep up Avith Harry, How- 
ever, Ave stumbled on for some time in the direction 
which he thought was the right one, until it .sud- 
denly occurred to me that the gun had never bceu'* 
reloiidcd ; and as I had nutiend tliat he had brought 
a sliut-belf, I told him to pull up and load. Ilanlly 
had Ave .stuijped, and he Avas still em}floyed iu fum- 
bling about fur hi.s poAvder-fia.sk, when Ave heard 
the .soft, .silky footfall Avhich characteri.se.s all tin? 
cat tribe, and an occa.sioual rustling among the dead 
leaves : the sound seemed to bo coming toAvards us, 
nearer and nearer, until it appeared to be within 
two or three yards of us, Avheu it sucldenl}'' ceased. 
AUhougb Ave afterwards found that this must have 
been another leopard, po.ssibly disturbed by our 
shot, yet at the time it never occurred to either of 
us that it could be other than the Avouudtid one ; ■ 
and our feelings, a.s avg stood there in tlie dark, 
expecting it to .spring on us every second, may, 
y)erliap,s, be more easily imagined than described. 
We did not dare to kir, and fully five minutes 
must have passed Aidiile we stood perfectly still, 
hardly breathing, listening intently, and our eyes 
in vain trying to pierce the gloom _ Avhich 
surrounded us. Several tniiiutes passed in this 
way, the leopard, which had no doubt heard or 
smelt ns, remainiTig equally motionless Avith our- 
selves, until a loAver and more subdued sound 
seemed to indicate that it Avas trying to steal aAvay 
unheard. When this also died away by degrees, 
Harry completed loading his gnu ; and after another 
quarter of an hour spent iu wandering through the 
jungle, we suddenly, and, much to our delighf, 
caught the sound of running Avalor ; and in a 
feAV minutes more found .ourselves on the bank of 
the stream, after which, avo had no f'urtlier diffi- 
culty in finding our way home My Avouuds, though 
painful and long in healing, turned out to lie le.s.s 
serious than we had imagined ; my arm Avas not 
broken, though severely bitten, and the worst 
scratch I had Avas on the thigh. I Avas, hoAvever, 

1 unable to join the party Avhich started auinv ne.it 


fn, ........ 
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morning ; but as tliey found it dead within a few 
yards of where it had attacked me, I had not much 
to regret on that account. 

It turned out to be a male of unusual size ; 
and we found that, tlic first shot, owing to the 
string having been set too tightly, had struck the 
poiiit of the shoulder, smashing the bone, but not 
inflicting a mortal wound ; Harry’s charge had 
gone into its throat close to the hpad, severing the 
jugular Vein, and causing the almost immediate 
death of the animal from loss of blood. The ad- 
venture was, however, though perhaps of no great 
interest in itself, at least a warning to me, as it 
may be to others, not to rashly follow up a 
wounded leopard under the impression that it 
is notliing more than a great cat. 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Among- scientific puzzles is one which has long 
perplexed geologists, namely, the existence of 
large areas of rock containing no sign of life, side 
hy side with formations of the same period which 
are full of fossils : relics of primeval life. Why 
should one be* so barren, and the other so prolific '? 
There is now an answer to this important question, 
and readers who take interest in the exploring 
voyage of the (jlmlUng&r, will be glad to learn 
that the answer comes from that ship, in a paper 
^written hy Dr Wyville Thomson, chief of the 
scientific staff on hoard. This paper was read 
last month at a meeting of the Hoyal Society. It 
contains the results of deep-sea soundings which 
have revealed the existence of vast areas of barren 
^ay at the bottom of the sea, in depths varying 
from two thousand two hundred to four thousand 
fathoms and more. In other parts, the bottom 
is composed of the so-called glohigcrina mud ; 
that is, a thick deposit of small creatures known to 
naturalists as glohigerina, which live near the sur- 
face, and sink to the bottom when dead. There 
they accumulate, building up chalk for ages to 
come, when land and sea shall once more change 
places. But it is remarkable that at the depth of 
two thousand two hundred fathoms the glohigerina - 
thin off and disapjoear, and the gray deposit merges | 
into the barren clay above mentioned. The ex- j 
planation is, that below two thousand fiithoms, I 
the tiny shells of the ghhigerina are dissolved hy I 
some action of the water, and that the minute J 
quantity which they contain of alumina and iron 
goes to form the aretis of barren clay. The extent 
of these areas is so great, that it exceeds all others 
as yet known at the bottom of the sea, and it is the 
most devoid of life. In this respect, the red clay 
now forming resembles the schist which at pres- 
ent occupies so large a part of otrr earth’s surface. 
We are all more or less -familiar with chalk and 
with rocks that shew no sign of fossils ; and to be 
tlius, so to speak, made eye-witnesses of the pro- 
cess by which chalk and rock were formed, is un- 
usually interesting. Dr Thomson’s paper is pub- 
lished at length in the Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Society. Its importance may be judged of by tire 


fact, that one of our most eminent naturali'sfs 
declares that it alone is worth all the cost of the 
GhiCUenger expedition. 

It is well known to students of the science of 
music that nearly the whole of modem music is 
played out of tune, owing to essential faults o4 
construction in the iustruments. In organs and 
harmoniums, the defect is especially noticealfle, 
and the difficulty of obviating it is so great, that 
some professors regard it as iucvitiible, ami as a 
disagreeable fact to which we ought to iKiconio 
accustomed. But who Wt)uld like to ].)elieve there 
is no rciuedy for the discord that prevails in au 
orchestra of the present day, in which the wind 
instruments are always out of tune. That there is 
a remedy, is demonstrable ; and there is, besides, 
an instructive example in the history of music, for 
the organ on wdiich Handel used to play had none 
of tliese so-called ‘inevitable’ defects, except in 
parts of the scale that were rarely required. 

The exceptions to the prevailing^ discord aru 
a quartette of traiu(?d voices or of stringed instru- 
ments Tlie efloct of these on the mind is perfect. 
Mr A. J. Ellis, E,R.S., proves, in a paper' roail before 
the Royal Society, that it is possible to a]iproafi!i 
this perfection in harmoniums, organs, and other 
wind instruments. Tiie srrbjcct is one on which 
he has bestowed much thought and labour ; and 
any painstaking student of iiiusio may make him- 
self acquainted rvith Mr Ellis’.s theory as set forth 
, in the Proceedings of the lloj’ul Society. The read- 
: ing of his paper was illustrated by a harmonium in 
which the long-standing defect was in a great 
measure overcome ; and we learn that it is now 
pos.sible so to construct the instrument tliat it 
shall of itself effect the concord without the aid of 
, a new scheme of fingering, and without a change 
in the present nnrsical notation. The im})oi'tance 
of this will be obvious to all who liave ever seen 
the complicated key-boards of other musical re- 
formers — key-boards which could be mastered only 
by the practice of a lifetime. 

A language which could bo understood all over 
the globe, would be exceedingly uscd’nl in science, 
commerce, and social intcrconrso. Enthusiastic 
philosoj)hcr3 have more thtiu once tried to invent 
a universal language, but have not succeeded ; 
and the students or traders who desire to com- 
municate have still to learn a number of lan- 
guages, or to betake themselves to translations. 
To overcome these difficulties, a learned Gorman, 
Dr Bachmaier, has invented a method of cor- 
respondence in which numerals stand for words 
and ideas. Assuming (in round numbers) that 
four thousand words are suilicieut for all inirposes, 
he prepares a dictionary with columns of numbers 
from one to four thousand, each nnnriajr having a 
word against it which it represents iu every 
language. Eor c.xamplc, if the \vovd fire is numlaii; 
.fifty-two, the same number will stand against fea 
in the Erenob, and against Fciicr in the German 
dictionary, and the ermie in any other that may bo 
compiled. 

From this it will be understood that ati. English- 
man entirely unacqirainted witliFrcncIi or Gorman 
might easily make a communication in either of 
those languages. He would look at hi^3 alpha- 
betical list of words, and set down tho correspond- 
ing numbers. The Frenchman or German would 
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look at Ills list of iimnbcra, would' set down the 
covrespoiiding words, and thus have before him 
Ins correspondent’s statement, and would have 
equal facility in answering. To make known 
luasculino and ieininine, noima and adjectives, 
tenses and indectinns, and other grammatical 
.requirements, Dr Baclunaier affixes certain simple 
marks to the numerals. He has already published 
tkre.e, dictionaries — English, French, i.md German, 
and is at woi'k on other languages. At the lueet- 
iug of the Orionlal Congress last antiuun, copies 
of liii'sc dictionaries were exhibited, and by the 
mn.«t <;ompetent judges wore warmly approved. 

d'iie phenomena of earth-magnetism— inclination,' 
declination, and intensity, are pretty well known, 
but the thing itself is as great a mystery as ever. 
Aiiother phenomenon — the earth-currents, has 
been discovered since the wdde extension of the 
telegraph ; and it is thought that by investigation 
of these currents seme light may he thrown on the 
general question : "What is the cause or the oc- 
casion of terrestrial magnetism ? Mr Schwendler, 
of the telegraph department in India, states, in 
a communication to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
that tens of, thousands of observations of earth- 
currents have . been made in that country ; that 
the existence of the currents is a well-established 
fact, that they Jire permanent, that their general 
drift is from east to west, and that ‘we should 
now be justified in establishing a special system 
for the purpose of observing them, according to a 
uniform plan, and with improved test methods.’ 

Mr Schwendler afterwards exhibited a crow’s 
nest built of fragments of thin telegraph wire, 
very ingeniously put together ; and he mentioned 
that a number of similar nests had been seen in 
the trees near the telegraph store-yard. In some 
instances, the crows had built on the telegraph 
poles, and had thereby interfered with the work- 
ing by causing what are technically known as 
‘ earths ’ and * contacts.’ In one instance, a nest 
was found constructed of soda-water-bottle wire, 
on which Mr Schwendler remarked, that it ‘was 
satisfactory to see an endeavour on the part of 
the crows to improve the fabric of tbeir dwellings,’ 
and that in this particular, the human bipeds 
‘who in the construction and arrangement of 
their houses had not advanced much by the 
introduction of IFestern civilisation,’ might learn 
a lesson from the bird bipeds. 

Besides the crows, we learn that other animals 
interfere in the working of the telegraph. Wasps 
build their mud-nests in the insulator cups, aud 
birds of prey drop dead fish, snakes, and other 
things on the Avires ; and once in Calcutta, sixteen 
insulators were broken by a single flash of light- 
ning. These and other considerations lead to the 
conclusion, that underground wires Avould be the 
most to be depended on. Mr Schwendler is of 
opinion that the difficulties said to lie in the way 
of establishing underground wires ‘have been 
much exaggerated,’ And he says, ‘ to secure regu- 
lar telegraph communication through all countries 
in the future, subterraneous lines Aviil be required, 
and Avhen the want becomes strongly felt, the 
technical difficulties (on account of insulation and 
retardation) will be overcome.’ 

Another attempt is to be made to get to the North 
Pole, for the government have resolved to send out 
an expedition ; and one of our dockyards is busy 
preparing stout ships to encounter the icy perils of 


the Arctic seas. Now that the enterprise is resolved 
on, no pains will be spared to make it successful, aud 
whatever science and the nmclianic art.s can con- 
tribute towards that result will be taken advantage 
of, , The crews will, of course, be pickeil men, aud 
we hope the commanders will be picked also, aud 
from among those who combine youthfirl energy 
with knowledge and discretion. The Arctic zone is 
no place for old heroes. The ships will sail in 
May 1875, and make their approach to the region 
of mystery by waj'- of Smith’s Sound, Meanwliilc, 
there is much to be done in the way of preparation, 
and we may expect further particulars in the 
course of a few weeks, 

A few months since, some remains were dis- 
covered of the bridge which the Em])eror Hadrian 
built across the Tyne in the year 120. They 
consisted of oaken piles driven into the bed of the 
river, and supporting a frame-work on which the 
stone pier had been built. The wood was jet-black, * 
and friable on the outside, hut strong and fibrous at 
heart ; and the Roman carpentry is described as 
superior to that by which it was replaced in .sub- 
sequent centuries. The piles of the thirteenth and 
eighteenth century were fitted with iron shoes ; 
but the Roman piles came up without shoes. It 
may be that the metal had wasted away, or that ■ 
the wood had separated from it ; but tMs question 
was not ascertained. 

The vacant Exhibition buildings are not to lie _ 
waste : the principal eastern galleries are to bo 
occupied by the treasures of the India Museum, 
which are to be transferred thither from the'^ 
India Office, The so-called Belgian Annexe is to 
be leased to the Trustees of the School of Art 
Needlework ; the National Portrait Gallery is to 
have the south galleries ; in another part the grand 
collection of models in the Patent Office Mu.seumo 
wDl "be deposited ; and in other now empty .spaces 
there Avill be accumulated in course of years a 
:Colonial Museum, wherein will be represented the 
natural products, the art, industry, aud manufac- 
tures of onr colonies. This will perhaps be the 
most interesting of all. Thus there Avill bo a great 
and permanent exhibition, where many^ subjects 
may be studied, open to everybody ; aud if, as many 
people contend, there exists now a vehement desire 
for technical education, then all who desire it may . 
take their fill. The ill success of the Exhibition 
which closed its doors at the end of October points 
to a different conclusion. 

Apropos of tecbnical education : Professor Mas • 
kelyne, F.R.S., is giving a course of lectures on 
Crystallography, in the new rooms of the Ciiemical 
Society in Burlington Plouse, In this undertaking 
the Society and the lecturer mean real work, aucl 
listeners will he expected to Avoik as well as listiui, 
for without geometrical reasoning it is impo.ssiblo 
to study crystallography. The fault of lecturers 
generally is, that they send the hearens away be- 
lieving they know all about the subject. Tho.sa 
lectures will perl-iaps make hearers aware that they 
are lamentably deficient in exact knowledge. 

• The use of the spectroscope in the testing of 
metals is extending, and is regarded as of especial 
value where purity is essential, fur which reason 
it is employed in the coining establishments of 
Europe, and has recently been introduced into the 
United Statea''Miut. The way in which the instru- 
ment detects even the most minute quantity of , 
impurity is marvellous. 
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The United States government have appointed a 
comniission to find ou't why steaui-hoilers blow up. 
The commission are taking stuck of experiments 
already made to determine the question, Avith a 
•view to institute fresh experiments, in which they 
desire to see and understand all tluit takes place in . 
the explosion of a boiler. And they ask the leatU 
ing engmeens of the States to point out ‘any reli- 
able ineans of reading in a bomb-proof building, 
some distance from the boiler to be exploded, the 
various conditions of heat, of water, of lire, and of 
steam, and the vuvious conditions of pressure, as 
also of motions of parts of the boiler under strain.’ 
This is a couquehensive question. We hope there 
arc men in the United States who can answer it: 
in the way de.sired. 

An inventor in Philadelphia has brought out 
‘the artist’s rotary colour and brush-stand,’ which 
is to take the place of the old and inconvenient 
coloiu’-l)ox, as it enables the artist to have his 
colours, brushes, palette, oils, tnrjientine, and otlier 
requisites at his side in a compact and convenient 
foiun ; all being in such order that the painter can 
see at a glance the article he rcrpiires. The stand 
is supported on a tripod, and is ornamental as well 
as useful. 

"While the two steamers, Jlcsmner and Gastalia, 
are getting ready to cvosh the Cljaimel without 
making pas.senger.s sea-sick, a ])rojector advocates 
the construction of a great embankment all the 
way from Dover to Calais. An opening Avhich 
could be crossed by a bridge, is to be left in the 
[I** middle for the passage of ships ; and tlius the con- 
tinent would he acces.sible by hind, to the no small 
satisfaction of thousands of travellers. 

People U]) in a balloon and above the clouds 
cannot toll which way the wind is blowing. This 
ttis always inconvenient, and may bo dangerou.s, ibr 
it may happen, on descending tlirough the cloiul.s, 
that the atironanls find themsedvos over the sea. 
lienee, it is essential to know the course in Avhich 
’the balloon is drifting ; and Captain 33iu'nahy of 
the Horse Guards has invented a method by 
which the course can he ascertained ; and, accom- 
panied by a hrother-officer, has travelled by 
balloon from the Cry.stal Palace into Essex, -to 
make trial thereof. The method is simple : two 
small silk parachutes connected by a light thread 
about thirty yards long, are prepared. At tlie 
right moment, one oftlie’two is dropped from the 
car; a moment or two later, the secmid follows; 
and, while the two are slowly descending, the 
travellers can determine their course by compass, 
can mark it on tlieir»chart, and thus ascertain 
whither they are going. We hoar that the expei-i- 
ment succeeded to perfection,* and that the two 
officers, who worked the balloon themselves. 


descended safely' when Avithin half a mii of the 
sea. 

The. anticipation as regards rainfall in Octob.er, 
expressed lust month, was fulfilled, fur, except in 
the Eastern Counties, Octoljcr was an exceptionally 
Avet month. In the Avestern and ■north-weslorir 
counties, the fall ranged from ten imihes on 
Dartmoor, to thirty inches at South Avaite (Cumher- 
land). Thirty iuclKw in a .single montli is -])ro- 
digious ; Imt it has boon equalled or exceeded live 
times in the same locality since In Noi’em- 

ber 18G1, the fall Avas more than thirty- live and a 
half inches; and nut loss than tAventy-iive .imilu's in 
the Avettest month of twelve years Avithin tlie same 
interval. Mr G. J. Symons, Avhosii persevering 
entleavour.s toAvards a comprehensive and accurate 
record of rainfall, deserve praise and eucourage- 
ment, tells us (what might have been, expected) 
that during October there Avere great floods in 
north-west Yorkshire and in "V^'estmoreland— -that 
Lake Windermere rose three feet above its ordi- 
nary level, nine inches higher than within the past 
tAventy years. , 

This copious fall, if supplemented by more, Avill 
restore tlie level of the many spring.-! and -Avclls , 
Avliich had been injuriously loAverod by seasou.s of 
drought ; and it is to he hupe<l that somethinjg 
besides talking Avill be done toivarils .storage ol' 
Avater in suitable places, so that sull'ering fruiu 
scarcity may iu future be averteil. It has been 
suggested, that as mimn',s make horizontal cross- 
cuts to intersect lodes, so in certain di.stricts huri- 
zoiital Avells might be dug, and thereby tap abun- 
dant and perennial sources of Aval,er, It h AA'ith 
especial reference to the iSoutli Downs, and the 
region of the chalk, that this suggestion is jiut 
forward. 


Volume XL of the Fourth, t-ierieu of CbiAMmuis’.s 
J'ouiiNAL in now completed, jmice Xlna Sh'dlinfjn. 


A Title~ 2 )ar/c and Index, price One. Pv.nmt, have been 
2 ')repafed, and may he ordered l/mnif/h any hoolcselkr. 


An elegant doth case for hhuUng the whole of the 
numbers for 1874 is also ready. 


Back number.^ to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


Next Saturday, January 2, 1875, viill he comnunced 
Mi /dm Journal, « No VML, cnfiik'd 
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